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PART  I 

PRINCIPLES 


CHAPTER  I 

SOCIAL  DEBTORS  —  XHE  PBOBLBU 

Thb  industrial  and  social  progress  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  led  to  an  enormous  increase  of  wealth  and  to 
a  higher  average  standard  of  both  efficiency  and  comfort. 
This  progress  has  not  at  all  points  proceeded  with  that 
equitable  distribution  which  would  accord  with  our  sense 
of  justice  and  the  problem  remains  of  dealing  with  such 
forms  of  social  injustice  and  remediable  hardship  as  have 
survived  or  have  arisen  as  an  incident  to  progress.  The 
relief  problem,  which  is  to  occupy  our  attention,  is  only  a 
part  —  although  a  clearly  defined  and  manageable  part  — 
of  this  undertaking.  The  normal  family  in  the  commu- 
nity is  self-supporting.  There  are  some  who,  because  of 
inefficiency  or  misfortune,  are  dependent  in  part  or  in 
whole  upon  others  ;  or  who,  if  not  relieved  by  others,  live 
at  a  standard  below  that  at  which  their  physical  vitality 
and  moral  character  can  be  maintained.  It  is  our  present 
task  to  consider  comprehensively  the  elementary  principles 
upon  which  the  community  should  afford  relief  to  those 
wlio  are  thus  dependent.  The  entire  range  of  public  and 
private  relief,  organized  and  unorganized,  institutional  and 
personal,  must  be  passed  in  review  —  leaving  necessarily 
many  by-paths  unexplored,  but  making  clear  at  least  the 
nature  of  the  general  relief  problem,  and  enabling  the 
student,  it  may  be,  to  understand  the  various  parts  of  our 
existing  relief  system,  and  those  upon  whom  rests  the 
responsibility  for  leaderahip  to  forecast  the  directions  in 
which  the  relief  policy  should  be  developed. 

The  very  existence  of  the  need  for  relief,  as  a  phenome- 
non of  general  social  interest,  is  often  overlooked,  and  is 
nearly  always  recognized  but  tardily.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  advantages  in  concealing  it,  or  at  least  in  discharge 
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ing  whatever  obligations  tt  involves  in  as  private  and  per- 
sonal a  raaoner  s.6.  possible.  So  long  as  all  the  oharitabls 
relief  required  can  be  supplied  by  relatives,  bj  neighbors, 
or  by  those  who  act  from  a  direct  sense  of  religious  obli- 
gation or  othei  aimilar  personal  motive,,  the  community 
does  not  become  conscifnia  of  it  as  a  r&lief  problem.  How- 
ever  desirable  it  might  be  to  continue  these  primitive 
conditions,  they  inevitably  digappenr  with  the  growth  of 
towns,  and  cities,  and  even  in  rural  communities  with  the 
widening  of  economic  and  social  relations.  Whenever  it 
becomes  tlie  rule  that  those  who  ask  for  aid  find  them- 
selves either  by  preference  or  by  force  of  circumstances 
turning  to  strangers  or  to  those  who  are  not  bound  to 
them  by  the  strongest  ties  of  family  or  roligiona  kinship, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  concern  for  the  community  as  a 
whole,  and  not  merely  for  the  two  individuala  in  question. 
When  tlie  need  is  not  merely  to  relieve  the  hunger  of  an 
individual  who  is  without  food,  but  to  consider  whether 
the  individual  is  doing  what  he  can  to  earn  his  own  foody 
and  whether  he  has  an  opportunity  to  earn  it,  or  whether 
the  circumataaces  which  have  incapacitated  him  from 
earning  it  may  be  so  modified  as  to  save  others  from 
reaching  the  same  state  —  the  matter  ia  one  of  social 
concern. 

Aa  soon  as  the  uoed  of  preventing  dieeaee  becomes  para- 
mount to  the  duty  of  nursing  an  individual  sick  person; 
as  Boon  as  the  possibility  is  recognized  that,  by  prevent- 
able sickness,  by  unsanitary  housing,  by  avoidable  acci- 
denta,  by  premature  death,  by  induatrial  distress,  or  by 
any  other  cause,  wholly  or  partly  social  in  character, 
families  may  become  dependent,  it  becomes  of  vital  social 
concern  to  examine  all  such  eauees  of  dependence  and  to 
devise  such  systems  of  relief,  of  alleviation,  and  of  cure  as 
may  be  found  pi-acticable  and  desirable. 

It  is  idle  to  deny  that  the  problem  of  relief  has  thus 
become  a  vital  social  problem  in  American  communities, 
aa  it  has  long  been  in  older  countries.  This  is  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  saying  that  there  are  more  dependent 
families,  that  poverty  is  on  the  increase,  or  that  the  diatti- 
bution  of  wealth  in  general  is  leas  equitable  than  in  earlier 
or  more  primitive  couditione..    It  is  rather  that  society  baa 
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become  coascious  of  its  reapoiisil>ilit7  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
treas,  andls  awakening  to  its  obligation  to  devise  effective 
and  remedial  syatems  of  relief  for  such  depeadeata. 

The  class  of  social  debtors  is  not  recruited  from  any  one 
occupation,  or  from  any  one  economic  or  social  group. 
The  learned  professions,  the  mercantile  and  clerical  voca- 
tioD3,  artisana  skilled  and  unskilled,  contribute  each  their 
fair  quota  of  those  who  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  are 
dependent  upon  public  or  private  relief.  Religion,  race, 
nationality,  and  color  require  in  the  records  of  charitable 
societies  as  many  subdivisions  aa  in  the  censug.  By  no 
means  all  of  those  who  have  small  and  irregular  incomes 
become  dependent.  Meagre  or  irregular  income  is,  of 
course,  a  usual  precedent  condition  of  dependence,  but 
there  is  an  uncounted  multitude  whose  earnings  are  irreg- 
ular or  meagre  who,  nevertheless,  do  not  become  social 
debtors,  and  who  maintain  a  standard  of  living  which 
conserves  their  physical  vitality,  and  enahlea  their  chil- 
dren to  attain  a  better  poBition  than  that  whitli  they  have 
theniselvcB  occupied, 

The  relief  problem  is  not  directly  concerned  with 
attempts  to  elevate  the  general  standard  of  living,  or  to 
influence  the  general  distribution  of  wealth.  It  deals  rather 
with  social  accidents  —  with  individual  families,  whatever 
their  previoua  station,  who,  through  sickness,  death  of 
breadwinner,  or  exceptional  misfortune  of  aome  kind,  lose 
their  position  and  are  either  temporarily  or  permanently 
unable  to  regain  it.  or  to  adjust  themaelves  to  any  other 
position  of  normal  self-support.  The  aggregate  number 
of  those  who  are  thus  submerged  in  the  onward  movement 
of  commerce  and  industry  may  be  great,  but  it  affords  a 
relief  problem  only  in  those  com  muni  ties  wliich  are  bo  far 
advanced  in  civilization  as  to  recognize  social  obligations 
and  in  which  there  are  at  least  some  resources  available 
for  relief. 

Whether  a  particular  family  is  dependent  is  to  be  judged 
not  by  an  absolute  standard,  but  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
vailing conditioiiti.  Where  there  is  general  prosperity  and 
a  considerable  social  surplus,  it  is  possible  to  hud  families 
temporarily  dependent  and  fairly  entitled,  in  the  interests 
of  Uie  community,  to  a  helping  hand  from  their  fellowa. 
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wlu).  uiiiiur  Imrttimr  tMnditioou,  might  instead,  with  the 
Mtititi  tili^•t^U^^  cujuicity,  be  looked  upon  as  £urly  saccessful 
Ufid  OM  eoiiU'lbutoi'8  to  the  common  welfare  rather  than  as 
Mouial  dtj|jtur«.  TltQ  belpiDg  liund  to  which  such  families 
art!  untitled  under  tlie  more  prosperous  conditions  is  one 
tImL  will  eimble  them  eventually  to  stand  alone,  not  one 
tlmt  will  utii'ry  them.  Ai  we  shall  see  later  this  involves 
Hkill  and  familiarity  with  the  principles  and  methods  of 
ettiujtirit  relief.  Dislike  of  organization  and  a  dread  of 
eKtemliiig  it  to  the  delicate  and  intangible  task  of  charity, 
Are  rutipuiiHlble  for  much  real  hardnhip  and  neglect. 

(Iranliug  that  relief  partakes  of  a  social  aa  well  as  of  a 
persunal  aViarauter,  and  that  it  produces  a  definite  social 
etYeuti  tliere  are  some  who  thinlc  that  that  effect  is  per- 
tiioiiiui,  heuause  It  la  In  some  wav  in  conflict  with  the 
lieueDneul  uperutioit  of  the  law  of  evolution.  From  an 
pvolutlonary  point  of  view  Uie  pi-ossure  of  population  on 
tlie  mernks  of  suluiiatenoe  ia  supposed  to  prevent  the  sur- 
vival uf  Uie  untlti  and  tliui-efure  to  be  a  good  thing  for 
awiely,  litatend  of  becoming  dependent,  those  who 
t>aunot'  mahiUin  thewaelvea  should,  in  this  view,  be 
allowed  to  jwrisli.  There  should  be  no  interference 
with  the  natural  rt^auUa  of  oonii^etition,  and  those  who 
*ru  auUmsrji**!  aho»dd  not  receive  charity,  which  is  but 
tbe  t^tUbe^Y  td  the  imidperous  and  successful  of  a  portion 
\\f  i)v6ir  AktUu^toixoe.  TMst  however,  is  an  unwarrant- 
«U«  diHluoti^ut  frMU  the  gr^t  truths  which  constitute 
th*  d^vtriu»  i>f  ewJutivui.  Charity  may  be  of  a  kind 
ihM  wUl  tt»u»Avui  th«  uufit  into  such  as  are  fit  to  sar- 
vtv<^  aud  Alill  ttt^iird  mtdih's  charity  —  or,  to  us»  a  more 
*(>t^^v]ci4(*  l«nu«  «u  wdightww^  wli^f  policy  —  mar  alter 
«W  ^s.<u\Uuv>>us  wtuv-h  cKttie  the  unfit.  It  is  doubtfol  if 
WKid-^^u  charily  t,>f1eu  itK-i«ttae«  ihe  hmh-nie  or  diminishes 
the  d<Miltt-r«ie  v^'  th«>  •.'riautud  w  the  paaiter.  What  it  does 
ki  H^  ^iv*  iv»  the  cKildtwa  c^t"  ihe  depeauent  and  the  anti- 
4*.VhdU  •.-^i>:ttwtt  a  chaBN.'e  lv>  |>Sk»  &u<ttt  the  wsvciabOBS  and 
««^**it»Jtta«*  'Af  S^***"  pAwats  laeo  »  position  of  srff- 
les^HN'f  »ttd  «i^'-^tt^^on.  It  ^v«s  b>  thwv  who  «« 
phybis-A^y  i^bdtkh^tn;^  >tt«  o«]ter«tii#  TaIaaMi«.  nbenkhKS  of 
Vhe  vvttttttttttiijyv  »a  «.>^^K>c«tuu!y  w  ce^tua  tbKX  heal'sh  ami 
4^wi^^  ^Mv  ^  ttts'ttraW  V  Uve  wi&bL  lii»  tif  n£«iiig  aatt 
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more  of  kindly  care.  By  segregating  the  epileptic  and  the 
feeble-mindea,  and  preventing  them  from  producing  off- 
sprii^,  it  may  even  hasten  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  — 
a  procees  which  by  natural  selection  proceeds  but  slowly. 
It  provides  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  for  the  insane  and 
those  who  are  otherwise  afBicted,  a  more  suitable  main- 
tenance, but  under  conditions,  with  some  exceptions  which 
should  be  remedied,  that  do  not  impede  progress. 

If  there  is  an  active  policy  directed  to  that  end,  the 
pressure  of  population  may  accomplish  the  beneficent 
results  which  scientists  have  claimed  for  It  without  impos- 
ing extraordinary  hardship  upon  individuals.  What  is 
demanded  to  insure  this  result  is  that  individuals,  and 
sometimes  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  shall  be 
entirely  removed  from  the  ordinary  economic  and  social 
competition  and  supported  in  one  form  or  another  from 
the  surplus  of  human  society.  The  burden  in  this  way 
becomes  a  definite  one  of  which  the  community  is  con- 
scious, and  the  extent  of  which  can  be  clearly  ascertained. 
It  is  of  comparatively  little  importance  from  our  present 
point  of  view  whether  the  surplus  is  drawn  upon  by  taxa- 
tion or  through  the  channel  of  charitable  donations.  While 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  burden  might  be  so  great  that  it 
would  become  a  serious  drain  upon  productive  industry  or 
upon  normal  consumption,  there  are  no  indications  that 
this  would  happen  at  the  present  time  in  American 
communities. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  present  volume  is  to  aid  the 
citizen  who  is  conscious  of  a  sense  of  obligation  for  the 
relief  of  poverty,  and  more  especially  those  who  look  for- 
ward to  active  volunteer  or  professional  service  in  any 
branch  of  social  work,  to  recognize  the  character  and 
extent  of  such  service,  to  become  familiar  with  its  guiding 
principles,  and  to  apply  those  principles  to  such  practic^ 
tasks  as  they  may  encounter.  With  these  objects  in  view, 
after  a  discussion  of  relief  as  an  incident  of  progress  and 
as  a  social  policy,  and  a  concrete  description  of  the  stand- 
ard of  living  as  a  basis  from  which  to  estimate  what  relief 
is  required,  two  illustrations  are  presented  of  the  modern 
conception  of  preventive  and  effective  relief,  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  disease  through  the  cooperation  of  the  medical 


profession  with  social  workers  and  others,  and  the  move- 
ment for  tenement-house  reform.  The  relief  of  the  poor 
in  their  homes,  the  breaking  up  of  families,  and  the  care  of 
dependent  children  and  of  dfipendeut  adults  outside  their 
own  homes,  lead  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  four  of  the 
more  important  causes  of  need;  family  desertion,  intem- 
perance, industrial  displacement,  and  immigration.  The 
relief  of  the  poor  in  their  homes  is  the  natural  stiirting 
point  of  all  charitable  activities,  and  an  account  of  the 
sources  of  such  relief  is  supplemented  by  the  cousi deration 
in  a  separate  chapter  of  the  manner  in  which  relief  is 
modified  by  the  constitution  of  the  family.  For  example, 
a  family  of  orphans,  or  a  widow  with  small  cliildren,  pre- 
sents very  different  problems  from  those  of  single  unen- 
cumbered adults  or  of  married  couples  without  children. 
In  the  chapter  on  the  breaking-up  of  families  certain  prin- 
ciples are  enumerated,  the  neglect  of  which  is  responsible 
for  anrae  of  the  serious  aspeqta  of  the  problema  of  depend- 
ent children  and  dependent  adults. 

Supplementing  the  statement  and  application  of  princi- 
ples in  Part  I,  there  is  given  in  Part  II  a  digest  of  seventy^ 
five  illustrative  cases.  The  end  in  view  in  presenting  these 
summaries  of  actual  case  records  is  similar  to  that  which 
leads  to  the  preparation  of  digests  of  judicial  decisions  for 
the  use  of  members  of  the  bar  and  law  students.  There 
is  no  desire  to  demonstrate  the  success  of  any  particular 
method  of  treatment,  or  to  reflect  credit  upon  any  particu- 
lar charitable  agency,  but  rather  to  show  in  the  most  help- 
ful and  direct  way  what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  problems 
with  which  charitable  societies  and  citizens  have  to  deal. 
In  Bome  instances  an  account  is  given  of  the  relief  afforded 
and  the  results  which  followed;  in  others  little  more  than 
a  statement  of  the  situation  as  it  was  presented  at  the  time 
of  application.  But  these  very  contrasts  are  typical. 
There  are  circumstances  in  which  initial  steps  must  be 
taken  on  superficial  indications,  while  in  others  there  is 
opportunity  at  the  outset  for  thorough  inquiry  and  de- 
liberation . 

The  reader  who  examines  all  of  these  records  at  one 
time  may  find  them  on  the  whole  discouraging  rather 
than   otherwise.      Selected    almost  at   random    ajid   not 
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edited  with  a  view  to  enlisting  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the 
families,  they  will  at  least  convince  the  student  that  for 
the  relief  of  destitution  something  more  is  required  than 
money,  groceries,  clothing,  or  fuel.  It  will  become  clear 
that  these  are  not  relief  but  only  the  instruments  through 
which  relief  may  be  effected. 

That  there  are  those  who  are  unattractive,  unapprecia- 
tive  of  kindness,  and  ungrateful  for  charity  is  only  too 
apparent  from  the  records,  as  it  is  only  too  obvious  to  any 
who  come  into  first-hand  contact  with  the  poor.  Yet  these 
also  may  need  help  and  in  the  long  run  may  well  repay 
effort  put  forth  in  their  behalf.  If,  however,  in  the 
interests  of  accuracy  and  due  proportion  it  had  seemed 
advisable  to  modify  the  case  records  in  any  particular,  I 
would  have  desired  to  do  this  only  in  making  them  bear 
more  frequent  and  emphatic  testimony  to  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  poor,  —  to  their  fortitude,  their  faithfulness,  to 
their  heroism  and  their  charity.  It  is  because  of  the  re- 
ality of  these  qualities  that  we  are  justified  in  maintaining 
a  hopeful  attitude  towards  our  relief  problem. 


CHAPTER  n 


THE  ES3ENTIAIS   OF   A  BELIEF  POLIOT 


It  should  be  possible  to  formulate  the  general  principles 
tipon  which  charitable  relief  is  to  be  given  to  dependent 
families,  whether  the  source  of  such  relief  is  the  church,  a 
relief  society,  the  public  treasury,  or  a  private  individual ; 
whether  such  relief  is  temporary  or  long  continued;  and 
whatever  the  particular  form  of  relief  mny  be,  i.e.  whether 
money,  food,  fuel,  clothing,  tools,  or  some  such  special 
relief  as  medical  treatment,  legal  advice,  Eid»istanue  ia 
findixig  employment  or  tranaportatiou  to  another  locality. 
The  relief  of  distress  is  a  much  neglected  field  of  research 
and  discussion.  There  are  innumerable  leaflets  and  eren 
books  of  respect-able  dimeDslons  detailing  for  memorial  or 
for  practical  purposes  the  work  of  particular  charitabJs 
agencies  and  of  individuals  who  have  labored  for  their 
fellow-men.  There  are  works  of  reference  dealing  with 
the  administrative  histoTj  of  poor-relief  systems^  with 
laws  of  settlement,  and  with  the  financial  aspects  of  public 
relief.  The  charity  organization  movement  has  called 
forth  an  extensive  literature  which  treats  of  many  aspects 
of  the  relief  problem,  but  from  a  critical  rather  than  from 
a  constructive  standpoint ;,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  construc- 
tive, it  deals  mainly  with  cooperation  among  charitable 
agencies,  rather  than  with  the  principles  applying  to  the 
relief  of  individual  cases  of  distreae- 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  noticeable  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  conferences  of  charities,  in  the  dis- 
cussions among  social  workers,  in  the  special  periodicals 
devoted  to  social  problems,  and  In  the  more  general  daily 
and  periodical  press.  A  new  unity  has  been  discovered 
underlying  various  charitable  activities  which  centre  in 
the   homes  of  the  poor.     It   has    become   apparent    that 
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relief  societies,  charity  organization  societies,  religious, 
educational,  and  aocial  agencies,  and  public  departments 
charged  with  the  care  of  dependents,  form  practically  a 
single  group  with  many  common  interests,  methods,  diffi- 
cultiea,  and  dangers.  It  is  found  that  for  all  alike  the  task 
of  creating  a  normal,  well-balanced  family  life  is  important. 
All  are  equally  interested  in  determining  the  extent  to 
which  charitable  relief  should  be  drawn  upon  to  supple- 
ment the  income  already  earned,  or  to  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  life  when  the  income  has  been  entirely  cut  off. 
While  each  smaller  group  will  naturally  have  its  own 
peculiar  problems,  the  number  of  questions  that  are  of 
common  interest  to  all  agencies  which  for  any  reason 
contribute  to  the  care  and  relief  of  needy  families  and 
dependent  persons  has  become  sufficiently  great,  and  their 
importance  sufficiently  clear,  to  justify  more  adequate 
treatment  than  they  have  yet  received. 

Preceding  and  accompanying  this  new  recognition  of 
the  larger  boundaries  of  social  work,  there  may  be  dis- 
covered a  related  series  of  changes  in  the  conception  of 
charity  and  of  social  obligations.  At  the  same  time  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  divers  branches  of  aocial  effort 
discover  the  essential  unity  of  their  task,  they  become  con- 
scious that  the  task  is  not  so  simple  as  they  supposed,  and 
that  its  magnitude  has  not  been  at  all  appreciated. 

Primitive  man,  in  destroying  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
become  dependent  from  sickness  or  old  age,  and  in  expos- 
ing superfluous  infants,  acts  intelligibly,  if  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  familiar  and  humane  instincts  of  civilized 
man.  With  the  growth  of  sympathy  and  of  the  sense  of 
family,  community,  and  racial  responsibility,  the  duty  of 
man  toward  his  dependent  fellow-creatures  is  less  easily 
defined.  A  larger  number  of  individuals  are  moved  to 
acts  of  pity,  kindness,  and  benevolence  ;  the  conception  of 
charity  as  a  universal  obligation  springs  up  and  receives 
a  religious  sanction ;   the  church  inculcates  the  duty  of 

fiving ;  the  state  assumes  the  burden  of  relief  of  certain 
inds  and  degrees  of  distress  ;  voluntary  associations  are 
formed  under  the  charitable  impulse  ;  and  individuals  feel 
a  distinct  pleasure  in  ministering  to  the  unfortunate.  In 
this  middle  stage  of  development,  tradition  and  custom 


are  the  most  important  factors  in  determining  the  direc- 
tion of  charitable  effort.  The  idea  that  persoaaL  reward, 
either  in  the  present  or  in  a  future  life,  will  foUow  acta 
of  charity,  is  dominant.  Social  standing  and  public  ac- 
claim await  those  who  perform  conspicuous  acts  of  benevo- 
Iflnce.  With  the  development  of  social  classes  based  on 
heredity,  on  differences  of  income,  and  on  differences  of 
employment  and  vouation,  there  arises  a  class  feeling  which 
modifies  the  charitable  instincts  o£  each  class,  and  pre- 
scribes the  relations  of  a  charitable  character  among  euoh 
classes. 

These  may  be  looked  upon  as  intermediate  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  general  problem  of  relief,  and  they  are 
naturally  stages  of  perplexity  and  incomplete  adjustment. 
The  idea  of  charity,  attractive  and  inspiring  at  one  stage 
of  social  development,  becomes  in  time  obnoxious,  and  as 
a  permanent  element  in  the  relation  between  claases,  it 
becomes  an  anomaly.  Religion  no  longer  lends  its  sanc- 
tion to  all  acts  prompted  by  the  charitable  impulse. 
Larger  tasks  are  now  suggested  for  the  state,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  modest  measures  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress formerly  undertaken,  but  diiTering  in  so  many  ways 
and  resting  upon  such  new  premiBea,  that  they  alienate, 
rather  than  attract,  those  who  have  been  most  completely 
identified  with  the  traditional  distribution  of  relief, 
Charitable  people,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  pointed  out  over 
half  a  century  ago,  "have  humfin.  infirmities,  and  would 
very  often  be  secretly  not  a  little  dissatisfied  if  no  one 
needed  their  charity  ;  it  is  from  them  one  oftenest  hears 
the  base  doctrine,  that  God  has  decreed  there  shall  always 
be  poor." 

The  inquiry  arises  as  to  whether  relief  cannot  take  a 
larger  and  more  useful  place  in  the  life  of  the  community, 
whether  it  cannot  be  made  the  means  by  which  society 
will  distribute  with  a  nearer  approach  to  equity  the 
burdens  which  fall  upon  Individuals  through  social  and 
industrial  changes,  from  which  the  community  rb  a  whole 
derives  great  advantage  ;  whether,  moreover,  relief  meas- 
ures cannot  be  devised  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  effi- 
ciency to  enable  society  to  eradicate  completely  great 
evils  wit^  which  it  has  heretofore  temporized ',  whether 
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particular  social  ppoblems,  such  as  those  arising  from  im- 
migration, congested  population,  war,  public  disaster,  and 
even  iaduBtria!  diaplaeement,  cannot  be  dealt  with  com- 
prehensively and  intelligently  with  a  view  to  the  total 
elimination  of  the  bad  conditions. 

Buaineaa,  domefltic  life,  relig-ion,  and  education  has 
each  its  recognized  and  definite  place  in  the  social 
economy.  Education,  for  example,  is  recognized  as  the 
means  through  which  society  passes  on  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  the  accumulated  results  of  civilization; 
the  means  by  which  the  worlters  of  each  generation  are 
trained,  at  least  up  to  the  point  of  eSiciency  of  their  im- 
mediate aneestors,  and  their  capacity  for  further  progress, 
if  possible,  increased.  Relief  may  eventually  come  to  be 
recognized  as  equally  entitled  to  serious  consideration,  and 
to  a.  deQuito  place  in  our  perDia.Dent  social  arrangements. 

The  relief  policy  of  the  community  might  then  be 
defined  in  terms  as  definite  as  those  by  which  we  describe 
the  educational  processes.  By  wisely  formulated  relief 
inen.aui'es,  society  would  transfer  to  the  community  us  a 
whole,  certain  of  the  burdens  naturally  imposed  upon  in- 
dividnaU  by  indastrial  progress,  The  community  would 
no  longer  permit  its  weakest  members  to  suffer  vicariously 
that  fithers  might  gain,  Industriid  changes  from  whicn 
the  community  as  a  whole  profits  eventually,  displace 
skilled  labor  that  has  been  a  source  of  adequate  income  to 
the  worker  and  his  family,  but  under  the  new  courlitions 
18  eo  no  longer,  A  sound  relief  policy  would  seek  out 
from  among  the  families  that  become  dependent  as  a  result 
of  such  changes  those  who  suffer  moat  severely,  and  put 
them  as  nearly  aa  possible  in  a  position  as  eligible  as  that 
from  which  they  were  disphiced. 

Diseases  due  to  unsanitary  conditions,  or  to  social  causes 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  individual,  will  be  more  effectively 
guarded  against,  and  when  they  cannot  be  prevented^  the 
expense  and  loss  of  income  will  be  borne  by  relief  agencies, 
public  or  private  ;  and  the  aim  of  all  such  agencies  will  be 
the  ftpeedy  restoration  of  the  individual  to  a  position  of 
eomplete  support.  Diseases  which  are  distinctly  eocifd  in 
eharacter,  i.e.  communieable,  curable,  and  preventable, 
will  bo  attacked  with  increased  vigor  and  co&fideDce. 
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Scientific  HiscoTeries  are  often,  perhaps  usually,  essential 
preUrainaries  to  the  adoptioii  of  ^.tlequah;  relief  measures- 
For  example,  the  discovery  of  the  method  by  which  yellow 
fever  is  prof^gateJ,  enabled  the  Military  Government  in 
Cuba^  in  1901.  to  adopt  remedial  measures,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  island  waa  freed  from  the  scourge  of  3'ellow  fever 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  although  for  two  hundred  years 
it  had  never  been  entirelj*  absent.  The  development  of 
aseptic  surgery  has  prevented  the  greater  part  of  the 
loaB  of  life  formerly  resulting  from  gunshot  wounds 
and  accidents  of  varrious  kinds.  Increaaed  knowledge 
concerning  the  comiuunicability  and  curability  of  tuber- 
ouloeis  will  similarly,  aseuraing  sensJhte  and  adequate 
relief  policies,  reduce  the  death-rate  from  this  moat 
dreaded  di»ease. 

Althougli  scientific  knowledge  is  a  preliminary,  it  is  not 
a  substitute  for  relief.  lo  many  instances,  as  in  the  case 
of  tuberculosis  at  present,  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  the 
existing  state  of  scientific  knowledge  aud  the  practical 
results  in  social  welfare.  This  gap  may  not  infrequently 
be  bridfied  by  judicious  tcUef  measures,  and  often  it  is 
impossiljle  to  bridge  it  by  any  other  means.  Instead  of 
a  mere  dole  given  by  the  casual  stranger  whose  easily 
excitable  sympathies  are  moved  by  the  sight  of  physiciu 
suffering,  and  who  hoires  for  increased  public  esteem  and 
for  religious  reward  as  a  result  of  his  action,  relief  has  be- 
come a  large  social  policy,  resting,  as  in  the  beginning,  upon 
benevolence  in  its  true  sense,  a  desire  for  the  good  of 
others  ;  Rnd  upon  philaatliropy,  a  regard  for  fellow-man  : 
but  taking  the  forJii  of  genuine  beneficence  wliich  is  the 
accomplishing  of  good,  as  distinct  from  weU-wishing ;  and 
upon  a  democratic  and  social  sentiment,  which  is  the  best 
of  all  forma  of  philanthropy. 

In  a  progressive  society  industrial  changes  are  likely 
to  be  made  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  find  themselves  stranded  because  there  is  no 
longer  a  market  demand  for  the  particular  skill  which 
they  possess  is  therefore  likely  to  be  larger  than  in  a 
stable  community,  wkere  changes  are  infrequent.^     The 

>  Such  a  [aaiEIy  yraa  that,  of  the  Ttallan,  AUila  Rnsal.  deiwribed  on 
pAge  218,  un  acchitectuial  draugbtsinaD,  who,  id  spite  qf  his  lianilicap  is 
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mental  and  physical  strain  upon  the  individual  members 
of  a  complex  and  progressive  community  is  also  likely  to 
be  greater  than  under  primitive  conditions.  As  a  conse- 
quence, health  will  frequently  be  endangered  and  the 
physical  constitution  undermined.  Excessive  demands 
may  be  made  upon  individuals,  such  as  could  safely  be 
borne  after  a  period  of  complete  adjustment,  but  in  the 
interval  much  hardship  may  be  entailed  upon  those  whose 
capacities  and  acquirements  are  least  quickly  modified  to 
meet  the  new  conditions.  Rapid  industrial  and  social 
changes  are  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  a  shifting  of 
population,  reducing  the  strength  of  family  ties,  and  in- 
creasing the  extent  to  which  the  individual  members  of  a 
community,  when  they  become  dependent,  must  rely  upon 
the  community  as  a  whole,  rather  than  upon  their  imme- 
diate relatives,  for  relief. 

For  all  these  reasons  and  others  of  a  similar  character 
that  will  suggest  themselves,  the  place  of  relief  in  a  pro- 
gressive society  is  naturally  a  large  and  permanent  one, 
even  aside  from  all  of  the  causes  upon  which  emphasis  has 
ordinarily  been  placed,  such  as  the  congestion  of  popula- 
tion in  cities  and  the  injuries  to  wage-earners  resulting 
from  industrial  crises. 

Such  recognition  of  the  place  of  relief  is  not  pessi- 
mistic, as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  On  the  contrary,  it 
implies  a  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  relief.  It  implies 
that  the  beneficiaries  of  such  a  system  of  relief  as  would 
be  inaugurated  are  constantly  and  ever  rapidly  changing  ; 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  permanent  class  of  depend- 
ents, but  rather  a  succession  of  individuals  or  groups,  who 
on  a  laigsez-faire  or  a  half-hearted  policy  would  become  de- 
pendent8,but  on  a  policyof  thorough  relief  are  caught  up  once 
tor  all  into  a  position  of  self-support  and  entire  self-respect; 
into  a  position  of  public  usefulness  and  public  esteem.' 

The  recognition  of  the  need  of  a  consistent  relief  policy 

not  speaking  English,  hod  been  employed  for  over  a  year,  and  lost  his 
position  only  by  the  cloBing  out  of  tlie  arcliitectaral  brancli  of  an  impor- 
tant bniiding  Ann. 

'  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  relief,  and  of  such  other 
terms  M  prevention,  reconstruction,  and  elimination,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult the  chapter  entitled  "•  Some  Elementary  Definitions,"  In  the  author's 
"  FracUce  of  Charity,"  2d  edition. 
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and  the  adoption  of  public  measures  in  accordaoce  tbere^ 
witli,  britigit  the  onJy  poasiUe  recunciliatioD  betweea 
diMiJoera-Lry  mid  charily.  Jt  nolvea  the  riddle  of  the  rela, 
ti'jii  ljctwi;i:i)  clmrily  <ind  juBtice;  it  gives  firm  ground  for 
thuwi  wlio  nm  unwilling  to  pass  hy  human  misery  without 
Oil  uttunipt  t<j  aittsviiite  it,  and  who  at  the  same  time  believe 
in  hiiniuti  [irui^rKM,  nud  rt'iust  to  pliux  themselves  in  au- 
tagoutJiai  to  the  forces  of  civilization.  As  soon  as  relief 
becomea  Hderjtinta  in  Hinuunt  from  the  social  point  of 
viijw,  ih's  act  of  giving  and  receiving  ceases  to  be  one  in- 
volvinjif  Hliunii;  to  eilhurdunor  or  beneficiary,  assuming  that 
fraud  in  eliminated,  and  that  the  treatment  accompanying 
lh«  reli*if  in  intcUi)^ent  and  sympathetic.  A  sound  relief 
policy  di.iiiiundH,  however  diflScuU  the  task,  a  clear  demar- 
CftLioii  Ucbvvii(Mi  tlujflt!  who  are  and  those  who  are  not  tu 
roHiiive  rcliiif.  Many  uriidw  and  uneuccKMBful  attempts  to 
And  Hiirli  a  Iin4i  havo  heun  made.  The  naive  exclusion  o£ 
Iliiliiiii  imtriif^ntnt  fiinnHe^  from  the  bounty  of  one  lady 
whii  liiid  duuidiid  Lliut  they  were  "unworthy,"  bei:ause  it 
oc(.!ni'n;d  to  imr  thul  they  were  taking  employment  which 
beUiNXiiil  to  ntitive  AniLTicaii  citizens,  is,  after  all,  a  typical 
lIliiHtniticii]  of  tin)  mininer  in  which  thig  line  is  frequently 
dniwn.  One  jiciHon  ut  ciilholic  views  will  conaider  only 
whutlier  tlium  in  iiuLual  present  destitution;  another  will 
add  »  twHt  of  retiidtnee,  such  as  is  common  in  poor-law 
rttlinf  stnlutosj  a  third  will  limit  hia  charity  to  "worthy" 
Itppliciiiitti,  i.e.  those  whose  pnst  lives  meet  with  his 
approval ;  and  a  fourth  will  make  as  a  condition  of  assist- 
niu^c  soiiiu  promiae  in  regiU'd  to  the  future.  Besides 
thcMc  avowed  conditions,  there  are  others  less  freely 
admitted,  luul  even  less  Consciously  recognized  by  the 
betiefiuilor,  WIumi  a  enchre  club,  a  niitjority  of  whose 
Qivmburti  htippoiiud  to  bo  Presbyteriaus,  reUnquished  a  plan 
for  devoting  the  surplus  funds  on  hand  at  the  end  of  a 
*i'iwon  to  a  luiblio  playground  in  a  crowded  district  on 
learning  that  the  phivgroiind  was  frequented  chiefly  by 
Roiuun  Catholic  cluUren,  it  afforded  an  iustauce  of  the 
muiuer  in  which  the  instinctive  consciousness  of  kind 
tometimoa  oi^enues  in  determining  the  direction  of  chsri- 
tnhle  gifts.  Those  who  are  especially  impressed  by  the 
[Ar^rvAoluug  eonsequences  of  intemperance^  may  consider 
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i-.  wrong  to  give  to  any  person  who  uses,  or  has  habitually 
indulg^eil  in,  alcohohc  beverafje*.  Another  will  under  no 
oircuiastances  aid  iible-bodied  uien,  wliile  othera  draw  the 
line  in  such  a  way  ae  to  diacriminata  agaiiiat  deserted 
families,  or  old  persona  w!io  are  supposed  to  be  euitable 
candidates  for  the  alnisliouse,  or  chronic  invalids,  or  those 
who  are  afflicted  by  contagious  disease.  Sometimes  the 
bnsis  of  diBcriiii illation  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
personal  prejudice,  or  an  arbitrary  and  unaccountable 
choice  of  beneficiaries.  Usually,  however,  it  is  a  more  or 
less  conacious  recognition  of  a  personal  or  group  obligation 
toward  a  particular  tlaas.  To  soma  extent  such  selectioiia 
and  exclusions  neutralize  or  supplement  each  other,  a  par- 
ticular chitritahle  resource  arising  iu  the  community  for 
each  class  of  dependents,  and  nearly  every  one  who  is  in 
need  fiuding  hiiuself  a  qualified  candidate  for  the  benefits 
of  one  or  luore  individuals  or  groups. 

Tlie  question  arises  whether  from  this  maze  of  special 
re&ources  for  relief  and  cross  currents  of  desire  to  aid,  from 
the  apparently  hopeless  taugle  of  real  needs  and  of  fraudu- 
lent claims  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  arbitrary 
wbima,  careleasly  accepted  traditions,  and  deliberate  adop- 
tion of  one  or  another  set  of  teats,  there  can  be  detached 
any  clear  principle  of  general  application. 

There  is  no  doulit  thut  there  are  grave  disadvantages  in 
the  existing  ritiite  of  confusion.  The  poor  who  arc  in  need 
of  relief,  or  wlio  think  that  they  are,  should  not  be  set  the 
problem  of  analyzing  the  psychological  eccentrioitiea  o£ 
possible  donors.  They  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
hardship  of  finding  themselves  in  an  excluded  class  for 
reasons  which  have  nothing  to  do  witli  generally  accepted 
standards  of  conduct ;  audit  may  be  almost  equally  danger- 
ous for  the  applicant  for  assistance  suddonly  to  find  him- 
self richly  rewarded  for  the  unsutjpected  posaeaaion  of  some 
qimlificiiiioii  which  has  no  importance  for  himself,  but 
which,  for  pergonal  reasons,  commends  hira  to  the  one 
whose  aid  he  has  sought.  If  to  any  extent  this,  state  of 
affairs  can  be  remedied,  the  result  will  be  conducive  to 
morality  and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  charitable 
gifts-  The  existeace  in  a  community  of  a  general  bureau 
of  information  to  direct  applicfluta  to  this  or  that  agency 
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mitigates,  but  d&ea  not  radically  cure,  the  evil.  Such  a 
bureau  may  save  time  to  both  donors  and  applicants,  but 
it  does  not  really  cuordiuate  the  various  parts  of  what 
should  be  a  charitable  system,  or  justify  the  actions  of 
the  well-to-do  in  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate.  To  ac- 
complish these  desirable  results,  it  is  essential  that  aorae 
definite  understanding  should  be  reached  ;  and  if  it  is 
impracticable  to  propose  one  that  would  be  entirely  ac- 
ceptiible  to  all  concerned,  it  may  at  least  be  possible  to 
establish  certain  elementary  principles  and  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  cauBCK  of  eonf  uaion.  Even  if  the  one  who  is  in 
need  of  assistance  knows  or  can  readily  learn  under  what 
conditions  it  may  be  obtained,  Jind  if  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  amouff  the  multitudinous  agencies  and  the  large 
number  of  inoividnala  who  respond  to  appeals  for  aasist- 
ance,  it  may  still  be  that  many  would  be  discontented 
with  the  result,  but  it  would  then  be  possible  to  test  the 
results  of  the  policies  agreed  upon,  and  applicants  for  relief 
would  at  least  know  upon  what  to  rely. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  in  itself  is  precisely  the 
principal  evil  to  be  avoided;  that  relief  funds  are  danger- 
ous to  the  exact  extent  to  which  people  are  taught  to  rely 
upon  them.  This  objection  disappears  if  it  is  found  pos- 
sible to  restrict  relief  to  those  who  ought  to  rely  upon  it. 
If  fraud  and  misrepresentation  can  be  eliminated,  it  ought 
to  be  practicable  to  exclude  those  who  should  not  receive 
assistance.  Provision  would  be  made  for  those  in  whose 
income  there  is  necessarily  a  permanent  deficiency,  and 
for  those  who,  by  aasistanoe  for  a  limited  period,  can  be 
brought  from  dependence  to  normal  self-support.  Inas- 
much as  the  existence  of  relief  funds  cannot  well  be  en- 
tirely concealed,  or  the  existence  of  charitable  individuals 
truthfully  denied,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  advantage 
in  continuing  a  sense  of  Uuceftainty  for  the  doubtful 
result  of  preventing  possible  dependents  from  taking  such 
a  course  as  will  lead  to  dependence  upon  them.  Uncer- 
tainty cultivates  the  speculative  and  gambling  spirit,  and 
Dothing  more  surely  leads  to  dependence  than  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gambling  element  into  the  plans  of  one  who 
is  already  near  the  margin  of  dependence.  To  know 
that*  if  certain  reasonable  conditions  are  complied  with. 
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relief  will  be  provided  in  case  some  misfortune  should 
render  it  necessary,  may  well  be  of  incalculable  assist- 
ance in  exorcising  this  very  speculative  spirit.  The  re- 
lief policy  should  not  be  of  a  kind  that  will  cause  the 
general  course  of  life  to  be  shaped  with  reference  to  it ; 
but  if  it  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  cause  a  feeling  of  secul-- 
ity  that  disasters  of  an  unpreventable  kind  will  call  forth 
sympathy  and  practical  assistance,  a  stimulus  will  result 
to  rational  living. 

The  principle  for  which  we  are  seeking  is  to  be  found  in 
the  formulation  and  general  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  a 
normal  standard  of  living,  and  the  rigid  adoption  of 
either  disciplinary  or  charitable  measures,  as  may  be 
found  appropriate  and  necessary  for  those  families  and 
individuals  whoae  income  and  expenditure  do  not  conform 
to  such  standard.  An  approach  to  the  adoption  of  such  a 
principle  has  already  been  made  from  various  directions. 
The  general  acceptance  of  the  obligation  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity to  support  life,  to  make  provision  for  orphan 
children,  to  care  for  the  sick  and  disabled,  and  to  provide 
burial,  is,  in  effect,  the  primitive  form  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  standard  of  living  is  accepted.  The  sanitary 
code,  nominally  in  the  interest  of  the  community,  but 
really,  if  the  motives  supporting  it  are  fully  analyzed, 
quite  as  much  from  an  altruistic  concern  for  those  to 
whom  it  is  applied,  imposes  conditions  much  beyond  this 
elementary  requirement.  In  the  larger  cities,  where  the 
prevailing  standard  would  otherwise  oe  lowest,  it  is  often 
in  fact  kept  very  high  by  positive  enactment.  Overcrowd- 
ing in  liviug  and  sleeping  rooms  is  prevented,  a  normal 
supply  of  light  and  air  is  secured,  suitable  precautions 
against  fire  and  other  dangers  to  life  and  property  are 
prescribed ;  a  definite  standard  of  cleanliness  and  decency 
IS  deliberately  established ;  measures  are  taken  to  prevent 
moral  contamination  of  those  who  would  be  most  exposed 
to  it,  and  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  be  helpless 
against  it.  To  these  might  be  added  the  voluntarily  ac- 
cepted obligation  to  give  a  good  elementary  education  to 
all  children,  and  the  policy  not  infrequently  extended  to 
adults  through  a  system  of  night  schools  and  popular  lec- 
tures, and  carried  into  the  realm  of  higher  education  through 
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State  universitieB,  grants  to  higher  and  technical  educationa 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  in  other  ways. 

The  two  instances  that  have  been  cited  o£  the  accept- 
ance by  the  public  of  a  normal  Htandard  of  living  happen 
both  to  imply  corresponding  action  on  the  part  of  the 
state  or  its  political  subdiviaions.  In  the  first  instance 
cited  the  state  acta  through  its  system  of  public  charities ; 
in  the  second,  through  its  health  board  or  other  sanitary 
or  police  authorities. 

There  are  other  equally  striking  instances  in  which  the 
principle  is  enforced  through  wholly  voluntafy  agencies. 
The  agreement  eommon  in  trade  unions  not  to  work  for 
less  thiin  a  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  the  agreement  to  pur- 
chase only  in  Btorea  in  which  satisfactory  conditions  pre- 
vail, and  to  purchase  goods  made  under  reasonable 
conditions,  are  illustrations.  In  these  instances  the 
piiraary  object  ia  generally  supposed  to  be  merely  eco- 
nomie  gain.  The  concerted  action  ia  taken  in  part  to 
secure  an  advantage  over  other  competitora  in  tha  distri- 
bution of  the  total  income  of  industry.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, when  there  are  strikes  or  industrial  disputes  of  other 
forms,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  sentiment  of  the  community 
to  sustain  a  standard  of  living,  and  statements  are  made, 
designed  to  show  that  under  the  prevailing  conditions  the 
income  will  no  longer  maintain  the  old  level.  Within 
the  labor  organizations  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  acquires  constantly 
increasing  prominence  and  increasing  vital  significance.  It 
is  more  clearly  recognized  that  the  standard  of  living  is 
not  merely  a  collective  name  for  the  commodities  enjoyed 
at  a  given  time,  but  that,  if  it  is  to  have  real  meaning,  the 
elements  which  enter  into  the  standard  must  be  of  real 
importance  to  those  who  enjoy  them,  and  thai  they  must 
be  prepared  to  make  real  sacrifices,  and  to  struggle,  if  need 
be,  for  their  continued  enjoyment.  The  method  of  enforc- 
ing these  considerations  upon  those  who  do  not  appre- 
ciate them  may  be  brutal,  and,  ou  the  surface,  uncharitable. 
Scorn  and  abuse  may  be  the  weapons  adopted  rather  than 
patient  and  considerate  attempt  to  enable  those  who  fall 
below  the  standard  to  attain  it.  Gradually,  however, 
the    milder    methods  of    education  and  persuasion,  and. 
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wheii  praetieable,  material  asGietance,  may  bo  expected  to 
take  the  pliice  of  ihe  ci'uder  and  more  cruel  weapons. 
Fop  our  present  purpose,  the  significant  fact  is,  that  prac- 
tically  the  entire  Vjody  of  org'anized  Labor  recogniKes  the 
necessity  of  a  i^landard  of  living,  both  in  its  material  and 
in  its  psycliologicttl  aapect,  and  may  be  counted  upon  to 
support  a  relief  policy  which  rests  upon  the  fundamental 
proposition  that  iha  comiuunity  shoiild  nut  h&  indifferent 
to  the  diiitinction  between  those  who  have  a  normal  stand- 
ard and  those  who  have  not. 

The  first  deduction  from  this  principle  to  which  atten- 
tion may  be  called  is  that  it  is  neither  advisable  nor 
necessary  to  provide  relief  for  those  whose  s.tandards 
are  Qorniul.  To  recognize  a  right  to  support  as  distinct 
from  a  right  to  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  self-support 
is  possiblti,  would  be  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  those 
economic  motives  upon  which  our  entire  industrial  system 
rests.  Where  there  is  in  the  family  one  or  more  able- 
bodied,  adult  bread-winners,  so  that  the  natural  and 
uortnul  income  of  the  family  is  ijutlicifint  to  uiaintain  the 
Dtaudard  of  livings  charitable  relief  should  invariably  be 
refused.'  An  elementary  consideration  is  that  no  one 
Khould  be  given  a  choice  between  support  of  himself  and 
family  by  bis  own  eSorts  and  support  from  unearned  and 
charitable  sourei's,  Praetically,  it  is  true,  the  question 
never  arises  except  with  complications  of  attempted  fraud 
or  neglect  of  family  or  some  other  condition  which  may 
call  for  discipline,  aupplemented,  if  necessary,  by  the 
temporary,  or  even  the  permanent  care  of  members  of  tlie 
family  who  cmi  be  protected,  it  may  be,  only  by  removal 
from  the  home.^  These  modifying  consi derations,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fundamental 
principle. 

That  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  effect  on  character 
between  charitable  gifts  and  that  which  is  obtained  by 

■  The  relief,  for  ex&mpliet,  supplied  In  tbe  c&se  af  John  Wllllatng  (p.  230] 
is  seen  lo  have  been  enlirelj  urijustifiBble'. 

^  Tbe  detiBian  recurri^d  in  ihe  case  of  Campbell  (aee  p.  206)  should  b&ve 
beeo  that  tb«  family  was  eiititlciii  to  no  relief,  unless  the  forcible  remoTHl 
of  the  childt^n  fi-ftui  ilie  influence  of  eucb  par^nta  &a  are  described,  b«  re- 
garded bs  relief —  a  si«pwliich  does  not  aeem  Lo  have  been  coneidBrad  ad 
viuble  in  Uus  instance. 
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inheritance  or  in  other  ways  Independent  of  the  individ- 
ual services  of  the  recipient,  there  is  no  denying;  but  the 
comparison  will  yield  as  much  reason  for  accepting  as  for 
rejecting  the  principle  recommended.  One  family  which 
liaa  furnished  to  the  republic  a  remarkable  number  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens  has  seen  in  the  same  and  immediately^ 
following-  generation  one  after  another  of  its  most  promising 
young  men  utterly  ruined  from  haying  received  liberal 
Buraa  of  money  by  legacy  or  bequest.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  Bocial  scale,  an  instance  has  come  to  the  writer's 
attention  of  a  woman  of  middle  age  who  h&d  supported 
herself  as  a  domestic  until  she  received  an  unexpected 
legacy  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  as  the  result  of  which  she 
immediately  became  an  inmate  of  the  alcoholic  ward,  and  on 
her  discharge  found  that  her  capacity  for  self-support  bad 
vanished.  No  statistics  of  the  effect  of  legacies  on  rich 
and  poor  are  available,  and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  tb^y 
may  be  of  benefit  aa  well  as  of  injury.  In  other  words, 
those  to  whom  is  presented  the  choice  between  a  life  of 
comparative  idleness  and  a  continuance  of  those  habits  of 
induatry  which  have  previously  been  aequired,  may  resist 
the  temptation  to  choose  wrongly.  Since,  however,  char- 
itable resouroes  have  not  been  shown  to  be  greater  than 
are  required  for  real  needs,  the  community  13  clearly  jus- 
tified in  refusing  to  present  thia  choice,  either  through 
public  or  through  private  beneficence. 

It  is  equally  true  that  those  who  find  themselves  unable 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  living  which  is  accepted  by 
the  community  aa  normal  should  have  aasiatance,  and  that 
such  aaaistance  should  always,  if  possible,  be  of  a  kind  that 
will  eventually  remove  the  disability.  The  best  occupa- 
tion for  a  sick  person,  says  a  shrewd  and  sensible  physician, 
ie  to  get  well.  The  best  occupation  for  any  family  whose 
income  is  below  the  minimum  which  permits  a  normal 
standard  of  living  is  to  raise  it,  and  one  of  the  wisest 
occupations  for  their  neighbors,  from  either  a  selfish  or  an 
altruistic  point  of  view,  is  to  encourage  this  process.* 

The  third  deduction  to  be  made  from  tlie  recognition  of 
the  standard  of  living  is  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 

'  In  this  connection  one  may  prfifltably  study  the  cases  of  Friedrioh, 
Sfaeehan,  Coapa^,  Sidne;,  Bunl&a,  and  luanf  otheis  deBoribed  in  Part  II. 


criminal  failure,  justifying  correctional,  disciplinary,  and 
protective  measures.  The  man  who,  from  an  appe^tite  for 
strong  drink  or  from  the  survival  of  niigrntory  instincts, 
or  from  any  other  unsocial  and  antisocial  motiveg  and  im- 
pulseti,  fails  to  provide  for  Ma  own  support  and  that  of  others 
who  are  naturally  dependent  upon  him,  may  require  segi-e- 
gittlnn  or  puniahment  before  relief  methods  are  applicable. 
The  faiilts  of  the  head  of  a  family  should  not  become  a 
reason  for  refusing  relief  to  its  other  members,  but  his 
faults  may  require  attention  before  relief  is  adviaable. 
Such  puniahment  or  segregation  may  not  always  be  prac- 
ticable. The  one  who  is  responsible  for  the  neglect,  mal> 
treatment,  or  desertion  of  the  family  may  have  escaped 
lieyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  or  it  may  be  that 
there  ia  an  absence  of  legal  evidence,  even  when  the  facts 
are  nolorioua.  These  practical  dilSeulties,  liowever,  point 
to  modilication  in  the  penal  code  or  in  the  practice  of  the 
courts,  and  in  no  way  affect  the  governing  principle.* 

The  fourth  and  final  consideration  to  which  attention 
may  be  called  is  the  necessity  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  favty,  the  elimination  of  fraud,  an  investigation  sutti- 
ciently  thorough  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  amount 
of  income,  of  the  expenditure  neceaaary  to  maintain  the 
proposed  standard  oi  living,  of  the  personal  and  apecial 
resoiirceB  of  the  family,  and  of  all  other  facts  essential  to 
a  sound  judgment  aa  to  the  extent  to  which  charitable 
relief  is  required.  Absolute  privacy  in  regard  to  one's 
personal  and  domestic  affairs  is  inconsistent  with  a  sound 
policy  of  relief.  I'ublicity.  however,  in  regard  to  such 
affairs, such  as  is  sometimes  given  by  the  sensational  public 
press,  or  by  irregponsible  almoners,  who  uudertake  to  col- 
lect funds,  is  entirely  niinecessary.  The  requisite  knowl- 
edge of  the  circumstiinceft  need  not  be  shared  by  many, 
but  the  few  upon  whom  the  responsibility  rests  should 
liave  full  and  reliable  information. 


^  Ample  deiDonatration  o(  tbe  neceaslty  for  diaciptine  and  reforEn.-kiloD 
will  be  found  in  illiifltrative  cmsh  set  forth  in  the  present  volume,  Atteii- 
tion  Ttiftybeaakedespeciiillyiathecaaeaaf  Dolaii,  p.  2:24,  Ca.iniibe11,  p.20iB, 
Bonner,  p.  22T.  and  Jones,  p.  227.  Insomtt  InBUirces  recoureo  is  ncefsenry 
W  the  criminal  Uw,  but  in  nthera,  rintwllhMtaiidini|[  jmive  nionJ  Bliurt- 
comLafrx.  a  conipkie  refcirmal.ion  and  Luiproveujieiii  have  been  brought 
&boul  enUrely  by  ppraoaal  influonce. 
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If  these  four  conditiong  are  observed:  I.  diserimina- 
tion  based  upon  full  knowledge;  II.  diacipUnary  treatment 
of  those  who  are  criminalSy  responsible  fop  dependence ; 
III,  relief  with  intelligent  oversight  for  those  who  cannot 
maintitiu  a  normal  standard  of  livings  IV,  the  refusal 
of  all  charitable  support  to  those  who  can  —  there  may  be 
practically  unlimited  increase  in  the  funds  available  for 
relief,  without  either  danger  of  pauperization  or  danger  of 
eiceeding  the  need. 

When  the  actual  earning  capacity  of  the  family  is  below 
the  point  of  physical  or  moral  well-being,  the  deficiency 
may  ordinarily  be  made  up  by  outside  aid.  Whenever 
posaible,  assistance  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  increaae 
the  earning  capacity  and  so  make  further  aid  unnecesaary. 
When  the  deficiency  is,  however,  inevitable  and  perma- 
nent, the  aid  must  be  likewise  permanent.  This  is  the 
fundamental  anil  comprehensive  principle  of  relief.  It  is 
subject  tu  certiiin  limitations,  to  which  attention  will  be 
called  in  due  time  ;  but  the  principle  itself  should  not  be 
lust  in  the  consideration  of  exceptions  and  linntations. 
The  principle  that  relief  may  properly  be  supplied  to  nnalce 
good  a  temporary  or  permanent  deficiency  in  the  ^-flge- 
earning  capacity  of  the  family,  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  practice  of  the  old  English  poor  law  in  providing 
relief  in  aid  of  wages.  We  are  not  to  supply  relief  in 
order  that  employers  may  get  the  benefit  of  underpaid 
labor;  we  are  not  to  encourage,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  payment  of  wages  below  the  normal  and  self-sup- 
porting standard,  in  the  expectation  that  a  part  of  the 
income  of  wage-carnere  will  be  supplied  from  cliaritable 
Kources.  Charitable  relief  is  not  an  efficient  lever  with 
which  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  among  thoae  who 
have  normal  wage-earning  capacity;  it  is  only  when  from 
some  definite  reason  the  family  ia  below  the  level  of 
normal  wage-earning  power,  that  relief  is  justified.  Relief 
is  not  a  substitute  for  wages  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  is  a 
substitute  for  income  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the 
necesBities  and  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  when  Btich 
income  cannot  be  earned. 

There  are  two  persistent  delusions  from  which  we  peed 
thoroughly  to  free  our  minds.     One  of  these  is  that  there 
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IB  BometUiug  meritorious  in  the  mere  act  of  giving  relief, 
regardless  nf  tiie  need  for  it  and  regardlesti  of  tha  ndsipt- 
ability  of  the  particular  form  of  relief  to  tlie  need.  The 
other  is  that  the  sole  or  principal  danger  is  that  the 
relief  extended  ia  likely  to  pauperize  the  individual  aided, 
and  that  therefore  an  elaborate  series  of  precautions  nmat 
be  devised  to  enable  relief  to  to  given  saftly.  We  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  every  charitable  act  and  of  all  raie- 
Hioiiary  effort  aa  beyond  nicasuie  of  price,  aa  precious  and 
praiseworthy  beyond  liuniiin  cal(!ulation .  Entire  candor, 
however,  and  sober  LL^titJctio'n  diiiTtiind  a  reviaion  of  these 
estimates.  Every  cluiritable  intent  and  every  missionary 
impuUo  are  indeed  of  infmite  Viilue  to  those  who  feel  such 
impulse  and  perform  such  act ;  but,  concretely,  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  whose  needs  have  given  riae  to  the 
impulse  and  act,  tlieir  value  may  be  very  sliglit  indeed. 
The  iatcresta  of  hiunanity,  and  especially  of  those  who 
Deed  ell'ective  aiJ^  are  paramount,  and  many  things  done 
from  good  motives  are  injurious  and  not  helpful.  Not 
all  men  and  women  are  by  nature,  or  can  easily  be  made 
to  become,  effective  practical  workera  in  a  charity  organi- 
zation society,  or  a  social  settlement,  or  a  day  nursery, 
or  the  social  activities  of  the  church.  When,  therefore, 
a  limited  number,  however  small,  find  themselves  by  an 
irresistible  inner  call,  by  a  consciousness  of  the  power  to 
accomplish,  set  apart  for  the  reclamation  of  the  social 
debtors  and  the  creation  of  social  conditions  which  ehall 
lessen  the  number  of  the  dependent,  there  is  greater  cause 
for  felicitation  than  if  a  wave  of  superficial  interest 
sweeps  over  the  community  leaving  little  but  a  vague 
unrest  as  a  sign  of  its  passing. 

The  second  error  oi  which  we  should  strive  to  be  free 
is  that  of  fixing  attention  exclusively  on  tUe  safeguards, 
necBsaarily  more  or  less  artificia-h  with  which  we  seek  to 
surround  our  charity  in  order  that  it  may  not  pauperize. 
Perhaps  it  will  best  aid  us  in  reaching  a  right  perspective 
to  be  reminded  that  people  become  dependent  in  other 
ways  than  by  receiving  relief.  To  ha  born  and  nurtured 
among  squalid  and  indecent  living  conditions,  to  have  the 
physical  strength  undermined  tiy  dweuae,  by  undernu- 
trition and  abuse,  to  be  given  a  perverted  education  in  a 
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School  of  vice,  to  he  deprived  of  suitable  parental  care,  to 
be  compelled  to  struggle  hopelessly  fur  the  support  of 
oae'3  family  against  adverse  industrial  aud  youiul  uur- 
roundinga  over  which  the  individual  can  exert  no  effec- 
tive control,  to  become  enslaved  by  drink  or  other  ani- 
mul  appetites,  are  dungers  as  great,  some  of  them  indeed 
far  greater,  than  to  be  given  unearned  money.  The 
danger  of  being  pauperized  by  relief  la  a  real  one*  but  it 
should  not  become  &a  exaggerated  as  to  blind  us  to  other 
dangers,  nor  what  is  much  more  likely,  should  it  lead  us 
to  underestimate  the  need  for  relief  or  the  beaelieent 
result  which  it  may  accomplish. 

Modern  charity,  whether  inspiring  individual  acts  of 
generosity  or  concerted  movements  of  great  social  signifi' 
caiice,  differs  so  widely  from  the  medieval  typa  that  it  is 
difficult  not  to  feel  some  sympathy  for  what  ia  probably  the 
vain  attempt  to  find  a  new  name  for  it.  This  modern 
charity  is  distinctly  social,  as  contrasted  with  the  indi- 
vidualistic character  of  earlier  aluKigiving ;  it  is  demo- 
cratic, as  contrasted  with  the  aloofness  of  the  giver  of  the 
doles  ;  it  is  constructive,  as  contrasted  with  the  disin- 
tegrating and  demoralizing  effect  of  impulsive  gifts. 

Relief  funds,  under  the  influence  of  the  modern  npirit, 
are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  sums  forever  set  apart  to 
be  expended  in  meeting  an  annually  recurring  number  of 
casea  of  destitution  of  particular  kiuds,  merely  becatlse 
those  eases  fall  within  the  stipulated  categories.  With 
this  idea  in  tuind,  great  a,pprehension,  not  unnaturally 
arises  at  the  creation  of  any  large  relief  fund,  because  ex- 
perience has  shown  thatin  almost  any  eommuulty  the  num- 
ber of  unfortunates  of  the  class  for  whom  it  was  intended 
will  readily  arise  to  absorb  the  entire  available  fund.  The 
modern  idea  of  relief  funds  is  different.  They  are  regarded 
as  sums  of  money  from  the  expenditureof  whichcertaindefi- 
niteresultaaretobe  obtained.  By  earing  for  consumptives, 
for  example,  in  a  rational  way.  and  adopting  suitable  sup- 
plementary measures,  the  scourge  of  tuberculosis  is  to  be 
eradicated  and  further  expenditures  for  the  relief  of  con- 
sumptives thus  made  superfluous.  By  prodding  for  crip- 
pled children  in.  appropriate  hospitals,  or  at  least  under 
competent  surgical  advice,  a  large  proportion  are  to  be 
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cured,  and  hapd  in  hand  with  this  care  is  to  go  such  edu- 
cational and  sanitary  work  as  shall  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  preventable  cases.  A  large  expenditure,  com- 
prehensively planned  and  made  with  courage  and  de- 
termination, thus  takes  the  place  of  a  bungling  and 
inadequate  expenditure  which  reaches  results  rather  than 
causes,  and  which  must  be  continued  indefinitely  because 
the  sources  of  distress  remain  untouched.  The  danger 
of  a  relief  fund  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  it  may  be  freely 
used  to  attack  the  evil  on  all  sides,  and  if  those  who  man- 
age it  are  inspired  by  at  least  the  possibility  of  accomplish- 
ing definite  results.  It  is  not  solely  a  question  of  the 
amount  of  the  available  fund.  The  large  expenditure  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  necessarily  includes  a  very 
considerable  outlay  for  the  personal  oversight  and  intelli- 
gent direction  through  which  alone  the  fund  becomes  in 
any  genuine  sense  a  relief  fund.  Effective  control  is  less 
practicable  in  the  case  of  families  that  are  aided  in  their 
own  homes  than  with  inmates  of  institutions,  but  a  certain 
degree  of  control  and  cooperation  can  always  be  secured  if 
there  is  trained  and  competent  service. 

Modern  charity  has  invaded  the  field  of  municipal  and 
state  administration,  influencing  the  use  of  public  funds  — 
here  again,  however,  not  for  palliative,  but  for  thorough- 
going remedial  measures.  It  is  not  that  government  Has 
been  asked  to  extend  its  operations  into  many  new  fields, 
but  rather  that  in  the  tasks  which  have  longest  been  rec- 
ognized as  appropriate  public  functions  there  shall  be  a 
new  spirit  and  new  standards  of  efficiency.  The  care  of 
the  dependent  poor,  the  provision  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds, sanitary  inspection  of  dwellings,  elementary 
education,  correctional  and  reformatory  work,  and  even 
certain  aspects  of  ordinary  police  duty,  are  now  subjected 
to  the  searcliing  scrutiny  of  practical  workers  in  charitable 
societies,  who  insist  upon  some  positive  evidences  of  the 
modern  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  humanity  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  chosen  as  the  servants  of  the  community. 

And  so  modern  charity  is  aggressive,  clear-sighted, 
practical ;  mingling  with  its  pity  for  human  woe  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  resources  of  modern  science  for  its  alleviation, 
and  finding  for  all  the  injustice  and  oppression  that  exists 
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some  redress  in  law  or  in  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 
In  the  following  chapter,  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  set 
forth  more  concretely  the  conception  of  the  standard  of 
living  to  which  we  have  given  a  central  place  in  the  formu- 
lation of  the  general  theory  of  a  relief  policy. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE   STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

In  attempting  to  describe  in  detail  what  is  demanded  by 
the  standard  of  living  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  better  at  the  outset  not  to  consider  princi- 
pally  dependent  families  or  those  which  are  at  the  lowest 
round  of  income  and  expenditure.  To  apply  the  standard 
to  the  case  of  those  who  are  thus  situated  is  the  principal 
task  of  the  practical  charity  worker,  but  iu  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  measure  is  to  be  applied,  we  must  consider  the 
circumstances  of  those  who  have  not  encountered  excep- 
tional misfortune  and  whose  earning  capacity  is  not  abnor- 
mally deficient.  We  shall  not,  of  course,  discover  a 
clearly  defined  class  with  identical  incomes  or  with  uni- 
form expenditures.  On  the  contrary,  on  account  of  the 
ffreat  diversity  in  the  number  of  persons  constituting  the 
Family  unit,  in  the  relative  number  of  wage-earners,  in 
occupations,  in  the  percentage  of  time  employed,  in  the 
exceptional  expenses  of  various  kinds,  and  in  the  degree 
of  judgment  exercised  in  the  use  of  money,  it  will  be  found 
that  no  two  families  are  in  exactly  the  same  position. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  possible  in  general  terms  to 
describe  some  of  the  elements  of  usual  expenditure,  from 
which  sufficiently  clear  calculations  may  be  made  for  prac- 
tical purposes  when  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  whether  a 
given  individual  or  family  is  falling  below  it. 

Possibly  food  is  the  most  elementary  necessity  of  life, 
but  in  the  plans  of  a  majority  of  the  families  in  question 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  problem  of  rent  is  one  which 
receives  earlier  attention  and  causes  greater  anxiety ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  if  the  items  for  which  provision 
must  be  made  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance to  the  majority  of  the  poor  in  the  great  cities,  among 
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the  aoexpeeted  featorec  of  meh  a  table  woaH  be,  that  in 
ftdvaacc  of  hath  food  and  siielter  would  appear  provision 
Im'  barial,  ao  atroag  and  tuuvenal  is  the  desire  not  to  be 
baiied  in  a  pauper  grave.  Some  form  of  Life  insurance 
vaJBeieat  to  meet  the  burial  expenses  of  the  individual 
iofored  jnay  therefore  be  enumerated  first,  however  dis- 
taaUrful  tlia  idea  of  burial  i&eurance  may  be  to  those  who 
are  in  more  comfortable  circumstances,  and  however  ex- 
nawivfi  ihif  prevalent  form»of  insurance  may  »ppea.r.  The 
may  tak«  tlie  form  of  membership  in  n  mntual 
^-  ■  '.<;ieLy  of  tioiiie  kind,  or  it  may  be  an  incident  to  a 
\m-M  (KiUticai  organization,  or  to  membership  in  a  church, 
hut  in  a  large  number  of  instances  it  will  probably  be  in 
tha  nature  of  "industrial  tnaurance,"  obtained  by  small 
WKulcly  payment*,  the  amount  of  the  policy  varj-ing  with 
tin:  Icfjj^'tli  of  time  for  which  payments  have  been  made, 
and  othur  cutiditiotiK  specified  in  the  contract. 

For  Khclttr  a  family  of  five  persons ivill  require  not  less* 
tlian  three  rooiim,  and  even  with  eight  or  nine  persons  in 
th«  family,  live  rooms  \vill  UBually  in  a  city  of  tenement 
}i(jiiK('H  \h:  conHulered  reasonable  provision.  It  is  also  esseu- 
tial  that  th«  building  used  for  dwelling  purposes  shall  be 
conitructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  the  tenants  a 
reaaonable  amount  of  light  and  air;  protection  from  fire; 
lighted  halls,  mid  Hafeguards  agninst  any  special  dangers 
to  life  and  limb,  mich  as  result  from  buildings  which  are 
Mtnictnnilly  defective.  As  it  is  obvious  that  the  number 
of  rooiriM  IS  not  of  itself  a  test  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
apurtuK^nt.  viirinnii  attempts  have  been  made,  by  pre- 
Bcriliiiifj;  ttjo  nimiber  of  eubia  feet  for  each  family  or 
tliw  ihiiiiIht  oE  cubic  feet  for  ouch  occupant  of  a  room,  to 
i-HtabUeih  a  mitisfuotory  minimum.  ^ucli  progress  has 
heen  made  in  the  building  laws,  that  it  is  perhaps  sufficient 
to  (4iiy,  for  the  more  enlightened  comnmnities,  that  the 
HtaiKlni'd  of  living  requires  compliance  with  the  statutes 
mill  loi'iil  (jrilinaiireH  which  have  been  enacted.  There 
is  ni>  miiiiiruitiiity,  howevRr  prngressive,  in  which  such  pro- 
viHioriH  nrvi  not  fretjuently  violated. 

'i'lic  orilinary  diet  of  American  working  people  is 
iiluuidimt  and  varied.  It  includes  daily  use  of  meat, 
vogotableSi  milk,  fruiU  and  coffee  or  tea.     The  ordinary 
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budget,  therefore,  from  which  shortcomings  are  to  be 
measured,  is  exceptionally  high,  at  least  as  far  as  the  quan- 
tity and  variety  of  articles  of  food  are  concerned.  Possibly 
not  so  much  can  be  said  as  to  its  preparation  or  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  physiological  needs  of 
the  people.  Reformers  are  therefore  rightly  directing  their 
energies  toward  improvement  in  cooking,  in  the  selection  of 
foods,  and  in  the  forming  of  dietaries  that  are  well  adapted 
to  the  kind  of  labor  to  be  performed.  In  a  word,  it  may 
be  laid  down  for  our  purpose  that  the  standard  of  living 
must  include  enough  to  eat,  both  for  adults  and  children, 
and  not  too  small  a  number  of  different  articles  of  food.  It 
may  be  added  that  in  a  normal  family  life  the  meals  are 
served  regularly,  the  entire  family  participating  in  a  com- 
mon meal  usually  three  times  a  day.  Of  course  individual 
wage-earners  may  find  themselves  at  a  distance  from  home 
at  meal  time,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  midday  meal, 
and  may  therefore  be  obliged  to  eat  at  restaurants  or  from 
a  dinner  pail.  The  practice,  however,  among  many  of 
those  for  whom  the  economic  struggle  is  most  severe,  of 
feeding  at  any  time  without  regard  to  a  formal  meal,  is  a 
distinct  and  unfortunate  departure  from  normal  family 
life.  Especially  pernicious  is  the  practice  of  giving  to 
children  a  few  pennies  to  buy  cakes  or  other  things  to  eat 
when  they  are  hungry,  instead  of  providing  a  regular  meal 
to  be  eaten  under  the  oversight  of  the  mother,  or  in  com- 
pany with  the  entire  family;  and  all  such  irregularities 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  departure  from  a  satisfactory 
standard. 

The  household  furniture  deemed  essential  in  the  fami- 
lies of  restricted  income  in  American  cities,  is  mainly  the 
product  of  the  modem  factory.  There  are  fewer  heir- 
looms and  heavy  pieces  of  substantial  furniture  than  in 
the  country,  or  in  the  cities  of  European  countries.  It 
is  apt  to  be  light,  showy,  and  not  especially  durable.  On 
the  other  hand  it  can  be  easily  moved,  it  is  well  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  modern*  life  in  cities,  and  can  be 
purchased  on  instalment ;  that  is,  on  monthly  payments, 
the  aggregate  of  which  will,  however,  be  beyond  the  cash 
value  of  the  articles  purchased.  On  the  whole,  being 
light  and  of  materials  that  can  be  more  easily  cleaned,  it 
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18  proLably  to  be  preferred  to  the  more  lasting  and  costlj 
Ciiruiture  that  it  has  replaued.  A  stoye,  a  table,  severtu. 
cljaii'H,  a  sofa,  a  biiitau,  cooking  and  table  utensils,  car- 
pets, mgs  or  oilcloth,  and  two  or  more  beds,  according- 
to  the  size  of  the  family,  may  be  enumerated  as  the 
requisites,  and  to  these  will  he  adiJed,  almost  universally, 
some  pictures,  inexpensive  mirrors,  a  clock,  and  probably 
a  few  booka  and  oniaments.  The  addition  of  a  sewing- 
machine,  which  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  may  be  regarded 
tts  a  meami  of  livelihood,  or  as  an  economy  in  the  mak- 
ing of  ctothei§  and  iu  enabling  them  to  last  a  longer  tima, 
rattier  than  as  an  article  of  furniture. 

Clothing  is  an  important  item  in  the  family  budget, 
altliough  the  kind  and  quantity  vary  so  greatly  that  it 
can  be  described  only  in  the  moat  general  terms.  It  is 
Bufiicient  to  say  that  besides  working  eliJthes,  for  which 
discariled  suits  originally  made  for  other  purposes  are 
not  deemed  satiafaiiitory,  there  must  also  be  available  & 
decent  suit  for  holidays  and  formal  occitsioiis,  and  that, 
especially  in  the  northern  eitiea,  where  there  are  gi^eat 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  there  myst  be  clothing  adapted 
to  each  season.  For  winter,  uuderclotbes  as  well  as  outer 
garments  of  sulliiiient  warmth  are  essentiah  and  in  summer 
alt;o,  uiulergarmenta  are  perhaps  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Shoes  and  hats  are.  of  course,  to  be  included 
and  a  moderate  allowance  for  collars,  ribbons,  and  other 
ornamental  articles  of  apparel. 

The  standard  of  living  i^  rapidly  tending  to  include,  if 
it  does  not  already  include,  ready  access  to  running  water, 
B  separate  batli-roora  and  a  separate  toilet-room  for  each 
family,  and  many  other  conveniences  and  decencies  which 
need  not  be  enumerated,  since  they  depend  upon  local 
accidental  customs  and  conditions.  A  plentiful  supply 
of  pure  water,  clean  streets  and  pavements,  good  public 
schools,  opportunity  for  religious  worship,  freedom  to  cou^ 
gregate  and  liold  public  meetings  for  any  lawful  purposes, 
even-handed  justice  in  the  courts,  an  honest  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  law.  full  parltcipation  in  the  selection 
of  law-makers  and  other  public  officials,  and  tbe  exercise 
of  other  political,  civiv.  and  social  rights  and  privileges, 
are.  equally  with  the  features  described  more  in  detail, 
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component  parts  of  the  atandnKl  of  living.  If  juatice  In 
a  given  caae  should  be  denied,  it  may  be  quite  as  much 
the  duty  of  a  charitably  disposed  neighbor  to  aid  in  secur- 
ing it  as  it  is  to  provide  food  or  shelter.  The  refusal  of 
the  right  to  vote  to  those  upon  whom  this  right  is  cou- 
ferred  by  the  coustitution  and  law,  may  be  as  much  an 
infringement  <>£  the  standard  of  living  aa  the  payment 
of  inadequate  wages,  or  the  withholding  of  material 
relief. 

Medical  attendance,  under  whicli  should  be  included  the 
care  of  the  eyes  and  teeth,  and  other  needs  involving  the 
services  of  specialists,  obstetrical  services,  and  necessjtry 
surgical  attendance,  and  care,  if  necegnary,  during  con- 
valescence from  illness,  is  included  in  the  atnndard  of  liv- 
ing, wiiaviug  for  tJie  present  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  met  entirely  from  the  ordinary  income,  or 
whether,  like  public  education  and  privately  supported 
librarii^s,  it  should  come  in  part  from  public  appropriations 
and  private  munificence.  Newspapers  and  access  to  pub- 
lic libraries  are  all  but  universal. 

Finally,  rational  living  demands  not  only  time  but  oppor- 
tunity for  rest,  recreation,  and  aocial  enjoyment,  Entire 
free<tom  from  ordinary  labor  one  day  in  seven,  freedom 
from  the  necessity  of  working  more  than  ten  hours  in 
each  twenty-four,  and  in  many  occupations  more  than 
eight  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  are  the  essentials,  and  still 
further  deductions  are  likely  to  be  made  for  ordinary 
holidays  averaging  eight  or  ten  in  the  year,  and  some- 
times, especially  in  tlie  summer  montlis,  for  Saturday  half 
holiday.  It  is  uot  material  for  oUr  present  purpose 
whether  these  deductions  are  at  the  expense  of  the  em- 
ployee or  the  employer.  If  employees  ara  in  position  to 
obtain  this  free  time  at  their  own  expense,  and  value  it 
Bufheiently  to  allow  the  deduction  to  be  made,  then  the 
additional  free  time  is  a  part  of  their  standard  of  living 
juHt  as  are  thuir  food,  their  shelter,  and  their  freedom  from 
work  on  Sunday. 

It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the 
prevalent  standard  of  living  merely  by  enumerating  the 
goods  which  at  a  given  moment  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  families  unde:r  consideration;  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
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their  fortunes  through  an  entire  generation,  or,  what  is 

equivalent,  to  cojisider  the  position  of  the  children,  the 
middle  aged,  and  thoa.e  of  jidvanced  years  in  the  hoiiaehold 
economy.  We  muat  find  out  what  happens  in  sickness, 
in  hard  times,  and  at  times  when  there  ia  a  distinct  re- 
versal in  the  family  fortunes.  The  family  is  on  the  right 
aide  of  nelt-auppoft  only  when,  one  year  after  another,  in. 
hard  times  as  well  as  in  periods  of  prosperity,  they  are  able 
to  remain  independent ;  they  must  be  able  to  provide 
insurance  against  accident  and  death  ;  they  must  he  ahle 
to  keep  the  children  at  school  until  they  are  physically 
and  mentally  ready  for  work;  they  muat  he  able  to  obtain 
suffieient  relaxation  and  recreation  to  prevent  premature 
breakdown  of  the  physical  system.  Those  who  do  not 
have  the  expense  of  rearing  children,  and  who  are  there- 
fore dtiprived  of  support  from  their  own  offspring  when 
grown  to  manhood,  must  lay  aside,  either  in  the  form  of 
insurance  or  in  that  of  suvingB,  enough  to  provide  for 
their  own  old  age. 

The  standard  of  living,  whatever  physical  comforts  it 
includes  at  a  given  period  of  life,  must  he  understood  to 
imply  an  income  which  will  take  the  individual  of  the 
normal  family  safely  through  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of 
life  without  reliance  upoD  charitable  aaaiBtance,  although 
not  indeed  neceasarily  without  mutual  interchange  of  many 
courtesies  and  favors  from  friends  and  neighbors.  If  the 
income  is  earned  not  hy  the  head  of  the  family  alone,  but  by 
the  wife  and  one  or  more  children,  it  should  be  larger  in 
amount,  other  things  being  considered,  than  if  it  is  due 
entirely  to  tlie  earnings  of  the  natural  breadwinner,  since 
there  should  be  a  deduction  from  the  earnings  of  the  chil- 
dren, even  if  of  wage-earning  age,  to  provide  for  their  future 
household  expenses;  and,  if  the  earnings  are  in  part  by  the 
wife,  there  should  be  a  deduction  to  provide  for  the  assist- 
ance which  undersuch  circumstances  should  be  given  to  the 
liousehold   work. 

It  is  a  aomewhat  venturesome  though  tempting  under- 
taking to  express  in  terms  of  money  income  the  standard  of 
living  to  which  the  average  family  which  remains  entirely 
independent  of  charitable  relief  has  actually  attained.  If 
it  is  dtHioult,  because  of  the  great  diversitiea  in  individual 
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families,  to  describe  concretely  the  actual  commoditiea, 
comforta,  services,  and  privileges  which  the  standard  of 
living  demands,  it  is  eqnally  difficult,  although  there  is, 
perhaps,  less  actual  diversity,  to  estimate  what  income  is 
necessary  to  secure  these  particular  necessities  and  com- 
forts in  a  given  city  at  a  given  time.  Recogmzing  the 
tentative  character  of  such  an  estimate,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  record  the  opinion  that  in  New  York  City,  where 
rentals  and  provisions  are,  perhaps,  more  expensive  than 
in  any  other  large  city,  for  an  average  family  of  five  per- 
sons the  minimum  income  on  which  it  is  practicable  to 
remain  self-supporting,  and  to  maintain  any  approach  to  a 
decent  standard  of  living,  is  $600  a  year.  Those  who 
receive  less  than  this  sum  are  almost  invariably  dependent, 
in  part,  upon  others  for  some  of  the  things  which  have 
been  enumerated  as  forming  a  part  of  the  standard  of 
living,  or  they  are  deprived  of  things  which  are  essential 
according  to  the  opinion  of  their  neighbors  and  friends. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  an  income  of  $600  a  year  is  8u£Q- 
cient  to  maintain  the  standard  of  living  of  a  skilled 
artisan  or  even  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  many  occupa- 
tions which  are  ordinarily  described  as  unskilled.  It  is 
rather  an  estimate  of  the  absolute  minimum  below  which 
earnings  cannot  fall  without  either  constituting  a  just 
claim  upon  the  consideration  of  the  charitable,  or  at  least 
arousing  the  apprehension  of  those  who  look  forward  to 
the  effect  upon  the  rising  generation  of  a  meagre  supply 
of  the  necessities  and  decencies  of  living. 

If  a  considerable  number,  constituting  a  natural  group, 
are  found  to  be  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  less  than  thia 
amount,  it  may  be  impracticable  for  charitable  assistance 
to  make  good  the  deficit;  and  it  is  even  true  that  an 
attempt  to  supplement  ordinary  wages  by  charitable  relief 
would  have  the  effect  of  continuing  an  inadequate  scale  of 
wages  or  particular  occupations  for  which  there  is  no 
longer  any  legitimate  need.  It  is  only  when  individuals 
or  individual  families,  for  personal  or  accidental  or  tem- 
porary reasons,  fall  below  the  standard,  that  charitable 
assistance  can  effectively  intervene.  In  other  words,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  in  other  connections,  the  relief  policy 
cannot  be  made  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  living, 
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but  it  should  be  so  shaped  as  not  to  depress  it.  A  recogni- 
tion of  the  standard  of  Hviiiy  must  enter  as  an  element  in 
determining  wliat  course  In  jJurBiie,  and  especially  in  deter- 
mining what  amount  of  relief  is  rer|uired  to  meet  indi- 
vidual needs.  If  it  ia  true  that  the  living  conditions,  for 
example,  in  New  York  City,  require  an  income  of  8600 
for  iv  family  of  five  persona,  tlien,  after  making  due  allow- 
ance for  whatever  earnings  and  supplementary  income  are 
possible,  tbe  relief  provided  should  be  not  less  than  the 
amount  required  to  make  up  that  sum.  In  other  words, 
those  who  are  aided  as  a  part  of  a  general  and  systematic 
scheme  of  relief  should  be  aided  to  live  at  the  normal 
etJindard  of  living,  and  should  not  be  tempted  or  required 
to  live  below  it. 

It  muBt  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  amount  suggested, 
iftOOO  a  year,  is  purely  relative,  and  is  subject  to  change. 
Between  1900  and  1904  there  was  a  very  perceptible  in- 
crease in  the  coat  of  living,  which  is,  perhaps,  fairly  repre- 
sented by  a  very  general  increase  in  rentuls  of  from  fifty 
cents  to  three  dollars  a  mouth  in  the  east  side  tenement- 
hoUBes  which  were  subjected  to  inquiry  upon  thia  point.  If 
tlie  average  increaHe  was  as  much  as  a  dollar  and  u  half, 
this  I'Bpreaents  an  increase  in  the  item  of  rent  in  the  smaller 
apartments  of  20  per  cent,  and  if  our  estimate  of  the  stand- 
ard of  living  were  to  be  made  for  the  end  of  the  period 
named,  it  is  possible  that  it  should  be  increased  from  $600 
to  i700,  since,  as  has  been  said,  within  the  same  period 
there  was  a  great  increaae  in  nearly  all  other  items  of  the 
cost  of  living  as  well  as  in  rentHla.  If,  however,  the  average 
conditions  of  the  past  decade  be  considered  the  amount 
first  named  is  probably  not  too  low. 

The  importance  of  the  standard  of  living  can  best  be 
appreciated  when  we  consider  not  merely  of  what  it  con- 
sist-s  at  a  given  time,  but  the  changes  which  it  is  undergo- 
ing. The  moat  striking  indication  that  there  has  been 
a  BontinuouH  change  for  the  better  is  revealed  by  a 
study  of  vital  statistics.  This  is  the  diminution  of  the 
doath-rate  :  the  prolongation  of  hiunan  life,  and  especially 
the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  childhood,  and  the  con- 
sequent better  preparatinn  for  the  working  period  of 
life.     In  the  ten  years  between   1890  and   1900   there 
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was,  in  the  knguage  of  tlie  eerisua,  "  a.  remarkable  and 
most  satisfactory  decrease  m  the  death-rate."  Jn  what 
is  known  as  the  rygistratinn  iireai,^  presenting  an  aggregate 
population  iji  1900  of  nearly  29,000,000,  the  death-rate 
declined  from  19.6  per  thousand  in  18901  to  17. S  per 
thousand  in  1900,  notwitlistiinding'  the  fatit  that  there  was 
a  more  complete  record  and  tlierefore  a  more  eomplete 
return  of  deaths  for  the  censUa  of  1900. 

Dui'ing  the  same  period  there  whs  a  decrease  in  the 
death-rate  of  nearly  all   European  COUntriea,  cloaely  aji- 

erosimating  that  given  for  the  registriition  area  of  the 
'nited  States,  indicating  tha.t  the  improvement  is  not  due 
to  local  or  accidental  causes,  but  to  the  advance  of  sanitary 
and  medica.1  acience ;  to  a  genera!  improvement  of  eco- 
nomic and  Rocial  conditions  or  to  other  aimitar  eaiises  oper- 
ating throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  fall  in  the 
death-rate  of  what  is  now  Manhattan  Borough  of  New 
York  City  was  from  26.7  to  21.3,  or  over  20  per  cent. 
This  decrease  is  attrllnued  to  the  advance  in  medical  and 
flUfjfical  knowled^'e,  —  e.-spocially  in  the  line  of  preventive 
medicine  ;  improved  sanitary  surroundings  and  cleaner 
streets ;  und  a  stricter  inspection  of  miik  and  food. 

In  Boston  the  decrease  was  from  23.4  to  20.1,  and  the 
causes  assigned  wery  ;  iniprovod  wiitor  supply;  improved 
sewerago  ;  aholitiou  of  the  old  vault  system,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  wiiter-eloaeta;  additional  public  parks;  and 
improved  health  reguhitiona. 

In  Eull'alo  the  death-nite  decreased  from  18,4  to  11. -8, 
and  from  a  very  complete  analysis  of  the  death-rate  dur- 
ing the  ten  years,  witli  tables  showing  deaths  in  each  year 
byagBS  ami  from  certiiiu  muses,  it  appears  that  the  great- 
est cTecreaae  is  in  tho  number  at  doiithi*  reciordt'd  among 
children  under  five  years  of  age,  the  largest  percentage  of 
decrease  being  among  tliose  under  one  year.     Thisisattrib- 

'  This  arcit  in  IfHK)  inclnilpri  Cminpctipal.,  Delaware,  Disliici  of  C^iliim- 
bia.  Massac  h  use  It  ji,  Ni'w  lliimpahire.  New  Jensey,  New  Vni'k,  Klioile 
I«laud,  luid  Vvrmonl,  wltli  tbo  cilleu  Uit-reiii,  and  &i  ciiivs  uf  GOlHk  or 
iiion!  popjl&tion  ill  vtber  etdtt-a.  hi  Ihv  C'^nsue  of  l(KKl,  llm  are&  iii- 
cludoa  tho  Ni]it^n  tinmod  above,  witb  tim  exceritioii  of  Duliiwar^,  and 
with  the  addilL'Mi  cf  Miiiiii^  and  Michlpin,  ^ud  included  16;!  cities  ouifiide 
Lba  states  iiauitd,  having  n  po^ul^tion  of  3(K)0  or  more.  Tbe  cout- 
[ttriflOD,  therefore,   is  uoL  LtLvvveii  iileuUual  aroas. 


uted  to  preventive  and  remedial  agencies,  summarized  as 
follows :  — 

Control  of  the  milk  supply  by  licensing  and  supervision 
of  milk -dealers  J  inspection  of  outside  dairies  supplying 
milk,  and  the  esclusiou  of  the  produce  of  dairiee  in  un- 
sanitary coadition ;  the  euf  orcement  of  strict  regulations 
requiring  the  immediate  reporting  of  contagious  disease 
(among  which  tuberculosis  is  ineliided)j  inspection  of 
infected  premises,  and  Btrict  quarantine  during  the  dis- 
ease, with  complete  disinfection  after  its  terraiuation ; 
obligatory  vaccination  of  school  children,  free  baths,  pub- 
lic and  private,  For  bath  and  laundry  purposes.  Tenement- 
houses  and  lodging-houaea  are  repeatedly  inspected,  and 
made  to  comply  with  sanitary  regulations,  and  other 
municipal  improvienieuts  are  made  of  a  similar  character. 

The  most  encouraging  fact  about  this  decrease  in  the 
death-rate  is  that  it  has  ocuutred  not  oaly  in  the  last  ten 
yearSt  but  that,  with  minor  fluctuations,  it  has  continued 
for  over  half  a  century,  and  probaJjly  much  longer,  wher- 
ever registration  statistics  are  available. 

From  the  doctrino  that  there  id  in  each  community  a 
deSnite  standard  of  living,  and  that  charitable  relief  is 
concerned,  not  with  raising  or  lowering  it,  but  rather  with 
eliminating  the  obstacles  which  particular  individuals  and 
families  have  in  realizing  the  standard,  and  in  securing  the 
withdrawal  from  tlia  industrial  class  of  those  who  are  unfit 
for  a  place  in  it,  there  result  certiiin  conclusions  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the 
community  must  provide  sufficient  hospital  accommoda- 
tion for  the  sick. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  diseases  which  can  be  treated 
effectively  only  in  hospitals  or  sanatoria,  for  which  the 
actual  provision  offered  is  everywhere  totally  inadequate. 
Crippled  children,  consumptives,  and  those  who  are  af 
flicted  by  cancer,  are  the  most  conspicuous  illustrations  ; 
but  it  haa  been  demonstrated  that  many  other  forms  of  dis- 
ease, which  have  heretofore  been  neglected  or  treated  only 
at  home,  can  be  treated  more  effectively  in  hospitals.  In 
cases  of  confinement  from  childbirth,  properly  equipped 
maternity  hospitals  offer  greater  safety  and  more  satis- 
factory care  than  is  possible  even    in  the  homes  of  the 
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well-to-do,  and  certainly  greater  than  can  be  secured,  as 
a  rule,  in  the  teiiemeiit-houses. 

At  the  prei3«Ht  time  the  hospital  system  in  American 
oilies  appears  to  be  in  a  transitional  stag"e.  There  exist 
endowed  hospitals,  hospitals  which  are  supported  by  aimual 
contributions  and  payment  of  fees  by  patientSj  and  those 
which  are  supported  by  public  appropriations  ;  and  many 
institutions  rely,  in  varying  degrees,  upon  all  such  sources 
of  income.  The  fimkncial  problem  of  both  public  and 
private  hospitals  has  become  increasingly  serious.  In 
New  York  City  alone  there  are  twenty  private  hoapitala, 
which,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  have  an  aggregate  annual 
deficit  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  and  officers  and 
manag'ers  are  anxiously  scanning  the  future  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  maimer  in  wliicli  the  eneroaeh- 
meiit  upon  endowment  funds,  or  the  increase  of  indebt- 
ednesa,  may  be  prevented  and  the  hospitals  enlarged  to 
meet  the  ever  increasing  demands  upon  them.  Frank 
Tucker,  in  an  article  in  Charities  of  January  2,  1904,  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  an  endowment  of  SM  0,000.000,  under 
the  control  of  an  independent  board  of  trustees,  to  meet 
this  deliciency.  Thia  jJapor  gave  riso  to  an  extended 
and  spiriied  discussion,  in  the  course  of  whieli  Dr.  F.  R, 
Sturgis  suggested  tliat  the  city  should  cejise  to  niiike  ajiy 
payments  to  private  hospitals,  and  ahouid  expend  the 
funds  now  devoted  to  that  purpose  to  the  maintenance  and 
enlargeniGnt  of  its  own  institutions.  Dr.  Sturgis  suggested 
that  some  of  the  existing  private  hospitalfi  should  be  dia- 
oontinued,  by  mutual  consent ;  that  the  remaining  ones 
would  receive  only  patients  who  are  able  to  pay  for  their 
board  ;  and  that  indigent  patients  would  be  cared  for  by 
the  city  in  its  own  hospitals.  If  (lie  hospital  system  should 
indeed  develop  in  this  direction,  it  is  probable  that  we 
would  eventually  have  what  might  be  called  n  hospital 
hotel  or  boarding-house,  in  which  patients  would  pay  for 
their  boarding,  while  each  would  make  hi^  own  iirrange- 
ments  as  to  medical  care  with  a.  physician  of  hiu  own 
selection,  precisely  as  if  he  were  living  in  his  own  iiome 
or  an  ordinary  hotel  or  boarding-liouse.  There  are  those 
who  distinctly  favor  a  differeutiation,  in  this  manner,  be- 
tween the  professional  care  and  the  board,  both  of  which 


are  now  provided  by  the  hospital.  The  facilities  o£  the 
hospital  hotel,  with  its  service  of  nurses  and  attendants, 
would  be  equally  at  the  disposal  of  all  physicians  for 
patients  who  ueed  to  be  removed  from  their  homes,  and 
who  are  in  a  position  to  pay  for  care  in  private  hospitalB. 
While  so  radical  a  departure  from  the  existing  system 
would  aeem  improbable,  it  is  quite  within  the  possibility  of 
the  immediate  future  that  there  shall  be  a  sharper  distinc- 
tion between  those  who  are  indigent  and  are  therefore 
legitimate  public  chargesj  on  the  one  band,  and  who,  as  a 
result,  will  be  eared  for  in  public  hospitals,  or  in  private 
hospitals  at  public  expense;  and,  on  the  other,  those  who 
can  pay  for  their  own  treatment,  or  wlio  can  at  least  pay 
Bomething  for  their  care,  the  remainder  being  made  up  by 
income  from  endowment  or  by  private  donations.  The 
recognition  of  this  distinction,  and  tlie  assumption  by  the 
city  of  the  expense  of  carmg  for  those  who  are  unable  to  pay 
anything  for  their  support  during  illness,  would  probably 
reduce  the  financial  problem  of  the  private  hospitals  to 
manageable  proportions. 

When  once  the  community  has  passed  through  the 
pending  revolution,  and  is  adjusted  to  the  conditions  made 
necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  by  our  congested  population 
and  the  substitution  of  tenements,  fiats,  and  apartments 
for  private  houses;  and  made  possible,  on  the  other,  by  the 
advances  in  medical  and  surgical  science  and  in  nursing, 
it  will  "be  found  that  the  eare  of  the  sick  in  hospitals  ia  not 
only  more  efficient,  hut  ia  much  more  economical. 

At  the  moment,  this  adjustment  not  Imving  taken  place, 
there  ia  much  confiiaion  in  the  hospital  situation.  Many 
patients  are  treated  without  charge  who  could  afford  to 
pay  a  proportionate  cost  for  treatment.  The  income  of 
the  hospitals  has  come  in  part,  as  has  been  indicated,  from 
private  contributions,  in  part  from  paj-ing  patients,  in 
part  from  public  subsidies,  and  in  part  from  the  voluntary 
service  of  physicians  and  others.  No  clear  and  consistent 
policy  has  been  followed  by  the  city  and  state  governments 
in  the  making  of  appropriations,  and  there  haa  been  great 
diversity  among  the  hospitals  in  their  requirement  of  pay 
from  patienta.  Affiliation  with  medical  collegea  has  intro- 
duced another  element,  since  in  such  hospitals  the  supply 


of  patieata  a.siiiateml  foriiistraction  and  praotice  bc:c:omefi 
AS  iinportunt  as  any  other  aspect  of  the  hospital  aduiinia- 
traliou. 

HecaUBB  of  the  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  charitable 
public  as  to  the  extent  of  the  impoaition  pi'actiaed  by 
piitiuntB  who  are  not  really  indigent,  aud  the  fm-ther 
uncertainty  as  to  how  far  the  hospitals  are  really  needed 
fur  purposes  of  niedictd  instruction^  reapuiise  has  been 
leas  freely  made  than  the  case  demands  to  the  appeals 
for  that  part  of  the  support  of  the  hospitals  which  must 
come  from  them.  The  medical  profession,  aside  from 
those  who  are  directly  intbrested  in  the  hospitals,  — 
a  weighty  esception,  since  a  large  and  inereaaiiig  number 
of  iuliuential  physicians  are  connected  with  the  hospitals 
iii  an  advisory  capiicity,  —  iiaturaliy  locks  aBkiince  at  the 
growth  of  tlie  hospital  and  diapenaary  ayatem,  esijeeitilly 
at  the  free  treatment  of  the  class  that  has  heretofore  paid 
for  the  services  of  a  family  phyaician.  Medical  associa- 
tions have,  therefore,  insisted  upon  greater  diserimination 
on  the  part  of  the  free  hoapitals  and  dispensaries,  and  a 
ri^id  investigation  of  appliciUilaT  to  ascertain  whether  they 
should  not  be  excluded  as  able  to  employ  a  private  physi- 
cian. The  hospital,  as  a  strietly  eleemosynary  institution, 
would  naturally  accept  this  policy ;  as  interested,  however, 
in  medical  edueation,  it  must  welcome  a  large  number  of 

fiatients,  and  especially  those  who  offer  nn  interesting  and 
ruitful  field  for  observation  and  study.  The  actual  devel- 
opment of  the  hospital  system  will  he  influenced  by  all  of 
these  considerations. 

Our  present  purpose  is  merely  to  point  out  that  in  addi- 
tion to  these  facts,  whieh  are  well  known,  a  Hound  relief 
policy  on  the  pai-t  of  the  community  ia  in  harmony  with 
the  interests  of  medical  institutions  in  favoring  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  hospital  facilities  and  a  liberal  support 
of  the  existing;  institutions;  but  is  likewise  in  harmony 
with  the  demiinds  of  the  uiedieal  profession  that  di.scrinii- 
nation  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  and  Hdmission 
of  patients,  and  that  the  increase  should  come,  not  by  con- 
tinuing to  receive  patients  who  are  normally  self-support- 
ing, but  rather  by  seeking  out  and  securing  necessary 
treatment  and  care  for  those  who  are  now  neglected  or 
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who  are  vainly  attempting  to  keep  their  place  in  the  indus- 
trial  world,  to  wliiob  tliey  might  be  reatored  after  a  longer 
or  filiotter  period  of  suitable  material  and  medical  relief. 

Tbe  lengthening  of  adult  life  to  which  attention  has  been 
called  ehould  naturally  operate  to  lessen  the  need  of  child 
labor,  and  conBequeiitly  to  defer  the  period  at  which  wage- 
earning  occupations  begin,  This  i^,  however,  one  of  the 
phases  of  social  progress  ia  which  there  has  been  the  great- 
est inequality.  In  many  communities  the  industrial  and 
social  conditions  have  permitted  a  shocking  sacrifice  of 
child  life,  and  the  movement  for  legislation  to  prohibit 
child  labor  affords  one  of  the  best  illuatrations  of  the  social 
effects  which  may  naturally  be  expected  to  follow  from  the 
recognition  of  the  need  of  a  comprehensive  policy.  Laws 
prohihiting  child  labor  in  mines,  factories,  Btoree,  and 
offices,  and  requiring  school  attendance,  are  essential  for 
the  physical  and  mental  welfare  of  the  child.  The  laws 
on  this  subject,  in  the  various  statesi  are  Beriously  defec- 
tive and  curiously  diverse:  for  example,  the  age  below 
which  child  labor  ia  prohibited  variee  from  four  to  ten 
years ;  eleven  states  and  territories  have  no  restrietion 
whatever  aa  to  age.  The  number  of  employments  in 
which  children  may  not  work  aleo  varies  greatly  —  from 
all  employments  during  school  hours  in  one  state  to  min- 
ing only  in  another.  Seven  states  require  compulaory 
school  attendance  throughout  the  entire  period  during 
which  employment  is  prohibited.  In  New  York  State,  un- 
til 1903,  according  to  the  child-labor  lawj  a  child  could  not 
begin  work  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  except  during  the 
vacation  of  the  public  schools.  Under  the  compulsory 
education  law,  however,  children  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  need  attend  school  only  eighty  days  in  the  year, 
and  were  thus  left  free  to  work  for  the  remainder  of  the 
school  year.  The  temptation  for  fal.se  affidavits  was  one 
to  which  parents  yielded  on  a  large  scale. 

Here,  as  in  other  instances,  the  matter  of  prime  impor- 
tance is  to  determine  upon  a  standard*  and  then  unflinch- 
ingly to  apply  it,  by  act  of  legislature,  by  charitable 
assistance  when  the  law  results  in  undue  hardship,  and 

'  See  Florence  Kelley,  "An  ESecLive  Child  Lnbor  Law,"  AunaJa  of  ths 
Ameriiiaii  Ac&denay  of  Political  and  Social  Science',  VLa-y,  1903. 
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by  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment  which  will  severely 
condemn  any  deviation  from  it.  Such  a  standard  should 
prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen, should  require  attendance  at  school  throughout  the 
full  term  during  which  the  schools  are  in  session,  to  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  to  sixteen  years  if  they  are  not  at 
work  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  should  further 
require  that  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language  before  they  can  be  legally  employed.* 

The  principal  argument  which  advocates  of  advanced 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  children  have  been  obliged 
to  meet  is  that  their  labor  is  often  essential  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  widowed  mother,  or  of  a  mother  who  has  been 
deserted  by  the  natural  breadwinner  of  the  family,  or 
of  one  whose  husband  is  in  prison  or  is  incapacitated 
by  illness  from  the  support  of  his  family.  The  most  su- 
perficial consideration  of  this  argument  will  show  that  it 
is  one  of  comparatively  little  weight.  Widows  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  children  from  ten  to 
fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  are  by  no  means  so  large 
an  element  In  the  population  of  any  community  as  the 
constant  reiteration  of  the  dependent  widows  argu- 
ment would  suggest;  in  fact,  the  total  number  of  widows 
in  the  working  population  is  commonly  overestimated. 
Some  widows  are  provided  for  by  insurance,  or  by  the 
helping  hand  of  relatives  and  immediate  friends;  others 
have  older  children,  beyond  the  age  in  which  legal  protec- 
tion is  needed;  others  are  left  unencumbered  by  offspring, 
or  with  a  family  of  such  moderate  size  as  can  be  sup- 
ported by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  mother.  The  com- 
paratively small  number  who  remain  may,  indeed,  be 
without  a  sufficient  income  from  their  own  wages  and 
from  other  natural  sources ;  but  surely  these  are  not  so 
numerous,  nor  is  the  amount  required  to  supplement  their 
incomes  so  great,  that  it  will  not  be  cheerfully  borne  by 
their  charitably  disposed  neighbors  or  by  philanthropic 
agencies. 

1  In  MaasachuBettB  the  law  at  present  extends  this  requirement  to  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  with  a  proviso  that  if  they  are  regularly  attending  a 
night  aobool,  and  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  they  may  be  employed. 
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Tein porury  clmt'itable  support,  if  the  alternative  becomes 
nectiBsnry,  i»  better  than  ju'emature  employment.  Regu- 
lar pensions,  given,  if  tliis  be  preferred,  in  tUe  form  of 
sclinUrsliipa  aa  a  distiiiut  reward  for  ke<!pitig  children  ia 
aoliool,  are  uat  demoralizing  if  wisely  administered  and 
if  auconipaiiicd  by  Uplifting  personal  inHuences.  It  ia 
neither  natural  nor  possible  for  a  widowed  mother  to 
Carry  the  double  burdon  of  earning  an  iocome  aud  making 
a  home  for  htTself  and  her  chiMren  ;  and  under  a  social 
ivjrimeii  in  which  the  miUe  head  of  the  family  is  univer- 
siiUy  iht'  normal  wagc-eurDer^  it  can  scarcely  be  pauperiz- 
ing to  suU^titute  for  his  ea.rning$,  when  he  is  removed 
by  death,  u  regular  income  from  some  suitable  charitable 
source.  For  the  children  io  W  set  At  heavy  tasks  before 
the  mind  or  body  is  ready  for  them,  is  very  likely  to  sow 
the  set.-*!  of  diseai^e  and  physical  weakness,  from  wliich 
dt»pendency  and  eventual  ivauperism  may  result.  Even 
the  mother  hei-self  may  be  injured  by  underiaktng  physi- 
fid  burdens  beyond  her  capacity  more  readily  than  by 
finding  her  load  lightened,  by  the  kiadlj'  consider^Uoa  of 
nrighhors  and  friends,  or  even,  if  the  former  is  not  suffi- 
cient, by  va  i^lluwiuiee  from  some  suitable  relief  fund. 

The  Mtvoonte  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  advocate  forthe  lim- 
ited number  of  families  that  ar^  necessarily  dependent  apon 
the  rarain^  of  children  a  pension  or  scholarship  system 
tttber  from  imblio  or  from  private  sources.  Let  tfae 
vaBsoasibilily  be  frankly  accepted,  and  let  not  the 
ntiunteniutee  of  a  high  standArd  of  protection  for  child 
life  be  dtvouragvd  by  exwci^nited  fears  of  the  effect  of 
dMliUible  asatstuioe  as  a  substitute  for  juvenile  earnings. 

Th«t«  are  many  who  arv>  in  tlan^r  of  falling  below  Ute 
atandaid  through  sickn^^s,  or  bjw;k  of  normal  physical  de- 
TtkopiBeat.  who  are  rescued  by  means  of  summer  oatii^a, 
plitjrpottads.  and  healthful  recreations  for  which  the  facili- 
ties  are  provided  as  a  pari  at  the  ralief  system  of  the 
community.  By  iDcxeafiani;  the  physical  ^i^ir  of  growing 
ehildreii.'^y  piuri^Ung  a  weeded  rest  for  tired  motors,  and 
br  MCUnng  an  oppt^unity  fvr  cv.ii^'alesceoce,  the  fnah- 
tar  tfgmtim  porfortn  a  most  impoitaat  f uDotioa  u 
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Another  conclusion  which  may  justly  be  draiiVii  from 
the  principles  that  have  been  presented  is  that  material 
relief  itself  may  often  be  used  in  slicIi  a  way  as  to  en- 
able the  one  who  receives  it  to  become  independent  of 
relief.  Tlila  is  most  clearly  brought  out  in  tljB  cnn- 
trast  between  small,  irregtiiar  grants,  made  from  time 
to  time  to  supply  the  hare  neeeasities,  wben  tlie  appli- 
cant for  reli'tf  has  reached  tlie  point  of  destitution,  and 
the  loan,  at  one  time,  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
which,  by  enabling  o-ne  to  atart  in  business  or  to  con- 
tinue in  a  small  business  already  established,  or  to  fit 
oner's  self  for  some  new  Tocation,  tranafere  the  benefi- 
ciary of  such  loan,  once  for  all,  to  the  ranks  of  the 
self-supporting.  Tv/a  or  three  important  charitable  agen- 
cies conduct,  as  a  regular  part  of  their  activities,  a  spe- 
cial self-support  fund,  from  which  such  advances  are 
made,  as  nearly  as  possible)  on  a  business  basis,  although, 
in  th&  absence  of  ahsjolute  security,  there  is  always  the 
risk  that  ihe  loan  will  not  be  repaid  in  whole  or  even, 
pWrhaps,  in  part.  The  providing  of  an  artificial  leg,  of 
»  flet  of  mechanic's  tools,  of  a  iiieinberaJiip  card  in  a 
trade-uni'-'u,  uf  a  uniform,  or  a  waiter's  suit,  sometimes 
enables  the  one  who  obtains  sut^h  assistance  to  secure 
a  position  which  would  otherwise  not  be  open  to  him. 
To  provide  the  fixtures  and  stock  of  goods  necessary  to 
open  a  modest  buKiness  of  some  kind,  may  be  the  best 
and  raoHt  radical  form  of  relief. 

The  degree  of  success  of  this  form  of  material  aid 
ia  not  to  he  measured  entirely  by  the  eucceas  of  bor- 
rowei*8  in  returning  the  prin<;ipal  of  their  loans.  While 
the  maintenance  intact  of  the  original  fund  through 
the  repayment  of  all  loima  would  be  the  ideal,  it  may, 
nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  a  fair  measure  of  success 
if  by  such  means  families  are  made  to  become  inde- 
pendent of  continuous  relief,  who  would  otherwise  be 
in  need  of  it;  and  charitable  loans  should,  in  fact,  be 
reatricted  to  those  for  whom  there  is  a  possibility  that 
this  will  be  the  outcome.  AVliere  there  is  a  certainty 
of  repaymenl,  even  if  this  certainty  rests  only  upon 
the  personal  character  of  the  borrower,  loans  can  ordi- 
aarily  be   obtained  on  a  commsrcial  basis,  and  where 
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this  16  posaible  there  should  be  no  recourse  to  philan- 
thropy. Loaus  from  a.  self 'Support  fund,  the  principal 
of  which  is  advanced  from  philanthropic  motives,  will 
ordinarily  not  bear  interest,  but  some  motive  for  prompt 
repaftneDl  is  nevertheless  desirable,  and  this  may  be  so- 
cured  either  by  demanding  a  moderate  rate  of  interest, 
or  by  insisting  upon  an  indorsement  from  some  frieud 
of  the  borrower,  for  whom  it  would  be  nearly  or  quite 
as  great  a  hardship  to  pay  the  loan  as  for  th«  borrower 
himself. 

In  all  forms  of  relief,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
its  effect  upon  the  standard  of  living  of  the  family  imme- 
diately affected.  In  order  that  relief  m^y  be  educational, 
it  must  often  include  more  than  bare  necessities.  This  h 
true  both  of  care  in  instilutiona  and  of  home  relief,  but 
there  is  an  important  distinction.  Relief  in  an  institution 
may  be  more  readily  adjusted  so  as  to  meet  exactly  the  in- 
dividual needs  of  tht:  inmates.  Relief  for  families  in  their 
homes  must  be  more  varied  in  character  and  in  amount> 
taking  account  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  social 
group  to  which  the  family  belongs,  and  enabling  the 
family  to  do  those  things  that  are  regarded  as  essential 
to  Belf-respect,  and  that  will  win  and  retain  for  them  a 
fair  measure  of  the  regard  of  the  neighborhood. 

We  may  reserve  for  separate  chapters  two  of  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  the  modern  conception  of  preven- 
tive and  effective  relief,  viz.,  the  elimination  of  disease 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  medical  profession  with 
others  who  are  tn  positiona  to  contribute  to  that  desirable 
end;  and  the  movement  for  housing  reform. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  ELIMINATION  OF  DISBA8B 

The  prevention  of  disease  has  been  thought  to  be  the 
special  concern  of  the  medical  profession.  This  is,  how- 
ever, no  more  the  case  than  that  the  improvement  of 
housing  conditions  concerns  only  architects,  or  that  the 
improvement  of  moials  is  of  interest  only  to  the  clergy. 
There  is  a  distinct  mutuality  of  interest  between  physicians 
and  those  who  labor  for  the  improvement  of  social  condi- 
tion. The  struggle  which  physicians  and  health  hoards 
and  sanitarians  maintain,  with  greater  or  less  success,  to 
reduce  the  death-rate  is,  after  all,  only  one  phase  of  the 
warfare  against  bad  social  conditions.  The  death-rate  is 
only  a  concrete  sign  of  the  existing  state  of  the  conflict 
with  poverty,  injustice,  and  crime :  with  the  causes  of 
human  misery.  "Social  salvation,"  remarks  C.  Hanford 
Henderson,  "must  come  about  by  changing  men's  ideas 
and  bodies  and  homes,  not  separately,  but  contempora- 
neously." To  lower  the  death-rate,  involving  as  that 
does,  under  existing  conditions,  the  decrease  of  needless 
suffering,  the  improvement  of  our  physical  bodies,  and 
the  elevation  of  our  ideas,  is,  therefore,  an  integral  part  of 
social  reform,  and  is  an  essential  part  of  any  comprehen- 
sive relief  policy. 

In  the  reduction  of  the  death-rate  the  first  place  is 
given  instinctively  to  the  services  of  the  physician  and  the 
surgeon  in  their  treatment  of  individual  cases,  and  this  is 
as  it  should  be.  The  maintenance  of  a  high  professional 
standard  in  the  practice  of  medicine  is  of  the  utmost  social 
importance.  It  is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  primarily 
the  individual  practitioner.  For  him  the  only  thing  nec- 
essary to  his  reputation  and  his  pecuniat-y  emoluments  is 
that  he  shall  be  a  little  more  skilful  and  successful  than 
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his  feIlo\v-|iractitioner8.  But  for  the  community  aa  A 
whok*  it  is  the  gcnentl  level  of  the  efRtiency  and  knowl- 
&h^i-  iiiul  skill  of  thoae  who  are  to  be  intrusted  wivli  the 
huiiltli  tiiul  Uvifs  of  the  people  tiiut  is  of  concern.  Medical 
odueation,  therefore,  and  laboratory  reaearch  are  properly 
clmrgea  upon  the  {lommiuiity  as  a  whole,  and  although  their 
guidituce  neceamirily  reuialns  in  the  hands  of  doctors  ot 
mcidicine,  there  sliould  be  quii^k  public  appreciation  of 
every  public-spirited  aet  which  makes  the  hospital  of  greater 
utility  for  purposes  of  instruction  and  the  medical  col- 
lege of  increasing  breadth  and  eflSciency. 

On  the  other  htind,  physicians  might  take  that  part  of 
the  generat  public  whit-h  has  shown  an  interest  in  social 
welfare  increasingly  into  their  confidence,  and  might  wel- 
come more  emphatically  than  Iieretofore  the  cooperation 
of  the  public  press,  of  chitritjible  agencies  and  public 
olliioials,  including  not  only  health  boards,  but  those  who 
from  ftuy  point  of  view  come  into  contact  officially  with, 
the  living  conditions  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Such 
increased  confidence  and  cooperation  might  profitably 
extend  to  clergymen^to  employers  of  labor,  to  labor  leaders, 
and  to  luany  others  whom  we  do  not  think  of  primarily  as 
interested  in  the  problems  of  medical  science,  bnt  upon 
whose  aid  the  community  must  rely  if  the  conclusions  of 
investigators  and  those  who  practise  medicine  are  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  universal  public  policy. 

A  friend  of  the  author  once  wrote  in  &  personal  letter 
that  in  bis  opinion  physicians  are^oa  the  whole,  the  meet 
bigoted  lx>dy  of  men  that  he  knew,  with  a  single  excep' 
tion.  PitSisibly  the  fotce  of  this  severe  and  undeserved 
^eflectio^  will  be  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  explanation 
that  he  was  interested  in  th«  manufacture  and  sale  ol  s 
proprietary  remedy.  But  whatever  bast»  there  is  for  the 
ohiu^  that  some  physicians  t-ontinue  the  guild  spirit 
in  an  age  to  -which  it  is  ill  adajited  sJiould  surely  be  re- 
moved. Titer*  are  evotywhere  indications  that  the  air  of 
mystery  surrounding  the  treatment  of  disease  is  clearing 
fcvniy,  that  the  individual  pAti'eut  is  fTankly  told  much 
more  than  formerly  of  the  natuiv  of  his  disease,  of  tberea- 
MD  for  this  and  tbat  course  of  treatment. 

There  may  still  be  justificatioQ  for  innoceDt  temporary 
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deception  and  for  profeBsioiiiil  reserve,  but  it  certainly  13 
true  that  tlie  general  teudeiicy  among  physicians  whose 
stan<{ing  and  practice  are  most  abjured  is  tt>  gpeak  frabkly, 
to  assume  a  modicum  of  uammoii  sense  and  general  Intelli- 
gence on  the  part  of  ptitiieiita  who  ahow  thtst  q^ualiti&a  in 
other  relations  of  life,  and  to  rely  for  public  respect  upon 
their  real  skill  in  ditLguositj,  their  acquired  judgment  as 
to  treatment  and  remedies,  and  their  familiarity  with  the 
literature  and  with  the  unrecorded  profKasional  experience 
which  together  place,  of  course*  an  impassable  gulf  between 
the  competent  physician  and  his  best  generally  informed 
patient. 

A  sirailav  change  may  he  expected  in  the  attitude  of  the 
profession  toward  other  groups  of  workers  whose  social 
aims  are  aiaiilar  to  the  aims  of  public-spirited  physicians 
who  wish  to  reduce  the  ileath-nite  and  to  lessen  human 
suffering.  There  are  many  tlungt»  whi(*h  might  be  done 
by  others  than  pJiysicians  if  these  others  could  lie  confident 
that  in  doing  them  they  are  moving  in  the  right  direction  ; 
if  physicians  would  offer  them  tlie  neceRBnry  direction, 
encouragement,  and  support ;  if  their  personal  relations 
with  physicans  were  sufficiently  intimate  to  permit  the 
correction  of  errors  before  they  had  become  serious  and 
before  the  workers  in  question  had  done  something  inad- 
vertently to  invite  ridicule  or  contempt. 

The  county  and  fjtiite  int'dicfll  organizations  afford,  in 
part,  the  machinery  through  whiidi  suuh  increased  coopera- 
tion might  be  secured.  These  organizations  have  rendered 
excelleut  service  of  a  negative  kind  to  the  community  in 
preventing  loose  and  unsafe  legislation,  and  have  also 
participated  in  positive  movements  for  social  betterment. 
It  may  be  that  the  Irade-uiuon  element  the  mutual  bene- 
fit eleinciLt,  the  class-interest  element,  or  whatever  that 
element  should  be  called  which  socialists  are  trying  to 
develop  among  workingmen,  and  which  is  so  conapicitoua 
a  feature  of  WhU  Street,  has  been  present  also  in  these 
organizations.  There  is  no  special  occasion  for  criticism 
if  that  is  the  case,  and  yet  tlie  ideal  undoubtedly  calls  for 
the  organization  of  the  professions  primarily  not  for  self- 
protection,  but  in  order  that  through  such  organization 
more  effective  cooperation  with  the  best  social  tendencies 
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may  be  possible.  It  is  a  question  only  of  the  point  of 
view.  The  teat  of  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  belong  to 
an  oreanizatioii  is  not  what  it  contributes  to  one's  lucorae, 
but  the  extent  to  whicli  it  increase  one's  power  for  use- 
fal  service  to  mankind. 

The  Rockefeller  Institute  in  New  York  and  the  Chicago 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Infectious  Diseases  are  made 
possible  by  special  endowment.  Both  of  thera  will  natu- 
rally find  useful  materials  in  the  experiences  of  the  chari- 
table intftitutiout!,  the  settlements,  the  hospitals,  and  certalu 
of  the  city  and  state  departmenta ;  aud  will  in  turn  con- 
tribute materials  for  the  more  fruitful  prosecution  of  the 
Urork  of  these  agencies.  Tliose  who  favor  a  democratic 
ijrganization  of  society,  and  who  like  to  see  workers  get 
the  maximum  satisfaction  from  their  daily  work*  might 
eoneeivably  long  for  the  time  when  special  endowment  or 
subsidies  for  such  purpose  would  not  be  necessary;  when 
each  physician  who  has  the  capacity  for  research  and  the 
taste  for  it  might  afford  to  devote  some  time  to  it ;  and 
when  such  special  labors  as  require  the  prolonged  and 
continuous  attention  of  the  inve&tig^ator  might  still  in 
some  way  result  from  the  mut.ual  sncrihces  of  the  medical 
profession  itself. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  relief  of  distress,  unless 
they  are  mere  fmlomata,  are  inevitably  led  on  to  the 
considBration  of  preventive  measures.  Among  all  the 
causes  of  undeserved  destitution,  sickness  is  the  most  eon- 
spicuous.  It  is  certainty  most  imsatisf;ictory  to  be  taking 
put  in  the  relief  of  families  who  are  in  distress  because  of 
ilhiess,  and  at  the  same  time  to  realize  that  forces  are  at 
work  and  conditions  are  present  which  are  undermining 
the  health  of  others,  and  leading  inevitably  to  the  sitnation 
in  which  relief  will  be  required.  The  personal  indignation 
which  is  aroused  by  the  neglect  of  such  forces  and  con- 
ditions Would  be  a  valuable  ally  in  securing  the  changes 
which  physicians  well  know  to  be  essential.  The  social 
force  which  might  easily  be  developed  among  charitable 
visitors,  professional  and  volunteer,  among  clergymen  and 
church  visitorss  among  trade-unionists  and  social  reformers, 
can  scarcely  be  exat^gerated. 

One  of  the  diseases  whose   insidious  and  eyil  effects 
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are  most  frequently  encountered  by  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  inquire  why  a  family  cannot  be  self-supporting 
is  malaria.  It  not  only  increases  the  hardship  of  wage- 
earners,  causing  irregularity  of  work  and  reducing  physical 
energy,  but  it  makes  precisely  the  difference  between  self- 
support  and  dependence  for  many  of  those  who  are  already 
near  this  dreaded  border  line.  It  attacks  adults  as  well  as 
children,  and  its  full  effects  upon  the  economic  position  of 
the  family  may  not  be  obvious  until  many  years  after  the 
fever  has  been  acquired.  Is  it  not  then  important,  if  we 
would  lessen  the  burden  of  poverty  and  the  need  for 
charitable  relief,  to  do  everything  that  science  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  possible  to  do  to  lessen  the  number  of  its 
victims?  If  it  is  true,  to  quote  Dr.  Howard's  language, 
that  perfectly  satisfactory  proof  has  been  gained  during 
the  past  few  years  that  mosquitoes  "are  responsible  for 
the  transmission  of  the  malarial  germ  from  the  malarial 
patient  to  healthy  people,"*  is  it  not  incumbent  upon  us  to 
utilize  to  the  full  every  influence  that  will  compel  the 
adoption  of  the  remedy  which  is  thus  indicated,  viz.,  the 
extermination  of  the  mosquito  ?  Is  not  the  time  already 
longer  than  should  have  elapsed  between  the  demon- 
stration and  the  public  policies  which  are  its  logical  result  ? 
Should  we  not  attack  malaria  in  every  community  in 
precisely  the  spirit  in  which  the  military  governor  of  Cuba 
acted  upon  the  results  of  the  experiments  and  demon- 
strations at  Havana  ?  The  conquest  of  yellow  fever  as  a 
result  of  demonstrations  made  at  Coluuibia  Barracks  near 
Havana,  in  1900-1901,  that  the  disease  is  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  a  certain  species  of  mosquito,  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  medical  science. 
The  United  States  military  government,  dui-ing  its  brief 
existence  in  Cuba,  not  only  freed  the  island  of  yellow 
fever,  but  also  made  great  strides  in  the  control  of  malaria 
and  of  tuberculosis.  At  the  time  of  a  visit  by  the  author, 
in  1902,  there  were  to  be  seen  two  interesting,  tangible 
indications  of  these  changes.  In  a  corner  of  one  of  the 
general  hospital  wards  there  was  a  small  enclosure  the 
walls  of  which  were  wire  screens.     It  was  separated  only 

1  "Mosquitoes:  How  they  Live;  How  they  carry  Diaeaae;  How  they  are 
ClasBi&ed  ;  Hon  they  may  be  Destroyed,"  L.  O.  Howard. 
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in  this  way  from  the  remainder  of  the  ward.  In  this 
room  it  was  the  practice  to  isolate  any  patients  auspected 
of  yellow  fever.  No  mosquito  could  eet  into  it,  or  if  by 
any  chance  one  did,  it  was  not  allowed  to  get  out  alive  ; 
and  this  was  all  the  protection  that  was  deemed  necessary  ; 
whereas  but  a  few  weeks  hefore  iaolation  was  accomplished 
by  removal  to  a  distant  building  across  a  ravine  witli 
many  attending  inconveniences  and  hardships.  The 
change  in  the  attitude  toward  malaria  was  illustrated  by 
two  large  wards  standing  side  by  side,  one  built  a  year 
later  than  the  other.  Both  were  some  three  feet  above  the 
ground.  Beneath  the  one  built  first,  when  malaria  was 
supposed  to  arise  as  an  exhalation  from  the  damp  ground, 
there  was  a  concrete  floor  which  cost  the  government  #2000. 
The  theory  waa  that  this  would  keep  the  malaria  down 
and  incidentally  would  permit  a  more  complete  disinfection 
after  tlie  flushing  of  the  floor  of  the  ward.  Beneatli  the 
secoiid  ward  there  was  the  natural  gravel  which  cost 
nothing.  It  ia  needless  to  say  that  the  recoveries  were  as 
numerous  in  the  one  ward  as  in  the  other,  and  that  cases 
of  malfiria  did  not  develop  in  either. 

Under  a  military  government,  action  may  instantly 
follow  scientific  diacovery,  All  that  is  necessary  is  that 
there  shall  be  an  intellig-ent  chief  and  efficient  subordi- 
nivtea;  but  in  a  republic  appropriate  action  on  the  part 
of  health  boards,  slate  or  local,  and  on  the  part  of  physi- 
cians themselves,  ia  likely  to  be  taken  only  when  there  ia 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  other  leaders  of  public  opinion. 
The  treatment  of  disejise,  and  egpecinlly  sanitary  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  disease,  must  be  discussed  elsewhere 
than  in  medical  journals  and  at  the  meetings  of  medical 
societies.  Physicians  and  mvestigators,  as  soon  as  the 
demonstration  is  complete,  must  be  ready  to  take  steps  to 
create  public  opinion,  and  then  must  summon  as  allies  in 
the  new  crusade  all  those  who  come  into  ■contact  witJi 
disease,  distress,  and  bad  social  conditions  from  other 
standpoints  than  that  of  the  medical  profession.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  physicians  must  be  leaders,  but 
tliey  cannot  lead  effectively  unless  they  are  in  constant 
and  intimate  relations  with  all  these  other  groups— relations 
which  must  be  established  gradually^  and  which  should  be 
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a  coiistant  asset  iraraediately  available  when  nevrsitualioug 
of  tills  kind  arise. 

Definitive  eyesight,  decayed  teeth^  an  imperfect  carriage, 
arc.  from  a  social  point  of  view,  not  merely  causes  of 
individual  suffering  and  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  pro- 
fessional skill.  They  are  also  causes  of  poverty;  causes  of 
irregular  employment  ;  cau3e,M  of  undue  restriction  in  the 
field  of  possible  indufitrial  opportunity  ;  causes  wliich  may 
lead  to  physical  deterioration  iu  offepriug.  Such  defects 
as  these  can  be  remedied,  if  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
Gommuuity  is  alert  to  remedy  them.  Knowledge  which 
individual  parents  mjiy  scarcely  be  expected  to  p-oasesa 
exists,  nevertheless,  in  the  community,  and  should  find 
expression  through  tlie  health  hoard,  through  the  school 
board,  or  througli  bome  other  recognized  agency.  It  may 
indeed  be  that  the  remedy  would  be  found  to  lie  chiefly 
in  the  education  of  parents  and  in  the  education  of  future 
geuerations;  but  whether  thus  indirectly  or  by  more  direct 
means,  the  prevention  of  disease,  for  which  the  it'ombined 
effm-ts  of  physiclaus  and  of  others  are  retjuidite,  Tcmains  a 
fuudameiitid  and  a  most  neglected  public  duty. 

The  moat  striking  illustration  is  a  movement  which 
has  hut  recently  been  inaugurated,  hut  which  is  making 
rapid  headway,  and  will  for  some  time  to  come  give  the 
greatest  scope  for  effective  cooperation.  This  ia  the 
concerted  movement  for  the  prevention  of  tuljerculoeis. 
There  has  been  a  rapid  transition  in  the  public  mind  from 
siibmiasive  despair  to  eager  liopefulueaa,  from  pessimism 
to  impatient  demand  for  fruiu  of  the  new  knowledge 
which  has  been  gained.  There  has  been  a  .ilow  dawning 
of  public  conviction  that  if,  m  physicians  say,  tuberculosis 
is  curable,  it  must  be  cured  oftener  ;  that  if,  aa  bacteriolo- 
giatK  have  demonstrated,  it  is  preventable,  it  niust  be'  pre- 
vented ;  that  if  it  is  comnmni cable,  tlien  there  is  a  moral 
responsibility  to  stay  the  infectious  plague.  The  problem 
in  how  to  utilize  for  the  good  of  mankind  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  ;  how  to  extend  that  knowledge  where  it  will 
have  potent  influence  iuthe  prevention  of  ueedless  disease 
and  deatli  ;  how  to  bridge  over  the  gap  between  what  is 
written  in  medical  hooks  and  what  ia  written  in  the  sunken 
cheeks  of  the  consumptives,  of  whom  one  may  easily  see  a 
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tbousaud  or  more  in  ei  single  day  if  he  wiLl  merely  visit  the 
hospitals  (jf  the  city  of  New  York,  where  less  than  one  in 
twenty  of  the  entire  number  is  to  be  found.  Personal 
interest  in  this  subject  does  not  often  need  to  rest  upon  an 
altrnietic  basis.  Nearly  every  hxmily  haa  lost  h  member  or 
close  friend,  or  looks  forward  with  apprehension  to  an  im- 
pending loss.  It  is  this  oiiitliolic  injini-rtiality  tliat  makes 
almost  inevitable  a  wHicerted  movement  against  the  dis- 
ease; yet  the  i  in  partiality  is  not  complete,  for  consumption 
feeds  upon  overcrowding  and  aleoholism  and  nndernutri' 
tion,  so  that  again  it  is  found  that  from  him  that  bath  not 
is  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath,  and  that  the 
destruction  of  the  pour  is  their  poverty. 

The  lines  upon  which  cooperation  appears  to  be  pos- 
sible at  the  present  time  between  the  medical  profession 
and  ag-encies  for  social  betterment  are  at  least  four ;  — 

I.  The  promulgation  through  personal  ititerviewa, 
through  public  lectures,  through  leafiets,  through  news- 
papers aiid  the  periodical  press,  througli  clubs  and  classes, 
through  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  through  every  other 
practicable  channel  of  public  education,  of  the  idea  that 
the  consumptive  must  properly  care  for  his  sputum  ;  that 
tuberculosis  should  be  recognized  and  treiited  nt  the  earli- 
est possible  moment ;  that  nutritious  and  suitable  food  is 
essential,  and  that  the  physical  presence  of  a  consumptive 
who  is  intelligeitt  and  conscientious  is  not  necessarily  dan- 
geroua  to  others- 

II.  The  opening  of  numerous  and  not  too  populous 
housies:  of  rest  for  advanced  casein — where  there  shall  be 
every  attempt  to  make  easier  the  closing  hours  of  life,  to 
detect  and  heip  any  hopeful  case,  to  provide  for  outdoor 
exercise  ami  indoor  recreation,  to  permit  occasional  oi 
even  frequent  visits  from  friends  under  proper  precau- 
tious, and  in  general  to  create  those  conditions  of  cheer- 
fulness and  physical  comfort  that  will  lead  patients  readily 
to  enter  and  to  remain  whenever  the  conditions  in  the  pa- 
tient's home  are  such  as  do  not  permit  him  to  remain  there 
with  comfort  and  safety.  They  may  properly  be  maintained 
either  by  local  taxation  or  by  private  benevolence,  and 
they  should  be  numerous  enough  to  make  long  JQumeys  un- 
necessary and  to  remove  all  inducement  to  overcrowding. 
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These  houses  of  rest  may  profitably  be  supplemented  by 
eudowments  or  by  generous  private  gifts  for  individual 
patients  to  show  how  much  can  be  done  in  even  apparently 
hopeless  cases  if  ideal  conditions  are  attained.  The  in- 
terests of  hiunanity  and  of  science  alike  require  numerous 
experiments  even  with  advanced  cases  to  see  whether  at 
least  some  of  the  more  distressing  features  cannot  be  still 
further  mitigated. 

III.  The  erection  of  well-equipped  sanatoria  for  the 
treatment  of  lung  diseases,  favorably  situated  as  to  climate, 
as  to  altitude,  as  to  remoteness  from  congested  populations, 
as  to  scenery,  and  in  all  other  respects,  in  order  that  no 
known  condition  favorable  to  recovery  shall  be  absent  if  it 
is  feasible  to  secure  it.  In  these  hospitals  there  should  be 
ample,  even  lavish,  provision  for  the  essentials  of  treatment. 
There  should  be  no  hesitation  to  provide  everything  in 
the  way  of  grounds,  and  buildings,  and  maintenance  ;  and 
above  all  there  should  be  no  parsimony  as  to  professional 
services  and  no  luck  of  opportunity  for  laboratory  research 
and  experiment. 

To  the  charge  that  this  would  be  the  creation  of  a  favored 
class  of  public  dependents,  it  is  to  be  replied  that  these 
things  are  not  done  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  particular 
patients  who  may  be  eared  for,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
entire  people.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  desperate  warfare; 
and  just  as  we  would  give  every  protection  to  a  garrison 
that  was  battling  for  the  homes  and  lives  of  all,  so  we 
would  concentrate  here,  upon  the  human  bodies  that  are 
struggling  with  the  bacillus  which  is  our  common  enemy, 
every  element  of  strength  that  will  enable  them  to  resist 
the  disease.  Every  patient  saved,  or  even  taught  simple 
hygienic  precautions,  is  multiplied  into  a  regiment  for 
the  further  conquest  of  new  fields.  If  we  could  at  one 
stroke  cure  all  our  consumptives,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  boon  to  that  particular  body  of  people ;  but  their 
gain  would  be  insignificant  indeed  when  compared  with 
the  great  gain  which  would  accrue  to  those  who  are  now 
sound  and  well,  and  to  generations  still  unborn,  in  the 
removal  of  the  disease  wnich  we  must  still  class  as  the 
"captain  of  the  men  of  death." 

Liberal  appropriations,  therefore,  to  enable  us  finally  to 
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make  headway  against  tuberculosis,  are  preeminently  jus- 
tified in  the  extraordinary  position  in  which  we  are  just 
now  placed.  It  is  no  nioreof  a  scourge  than  formeily.  The 
difference  is  that  we  know  more  about  it ;  and  there  is 
added  reproach  in  every  year  in  which  that  knowledge  re- 
mtiina  merely  a  means  of  hardaliip  to  the  cooKumptive  poor, 
through  increiiaing  their  diiKcuJties  in  finding  and  keep- 
ing employnieut  siiid  in  moving  front  place  to  place,  and 
does  not  show  itself  in  the  conquest  of  the  plague. 

Whether  these  more  expensive  and  elaborate  hospitals 
for  treatable  case»  should  be  built  and  conducted  by  the 
state,  or  by  the  local  municipalities  or  by  private  means, 
is  a  question  which  may  be  decided  differently  in  different 
communities.  In  New  York,  where  the  state  tax  at  the 
time  of  the  present  writing  lias  passed  the  vanishing  point 
and  become  a  fiction,  while  local  taxation  is  a  heavy  bur- 
den, the  policy  which  has  heen  adopted  of  at  least  one 
state  hospital  in  the  Adirondacks  seems  clearly  justified, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  better  results  would  not  be  ob- 
tained if  the  plan  of  county  support  of  individual  patients 
were  entirely  iibandoned.  Similar  hospitals  erected  and 
endowed  by  private  philanthropy,  making  special  provi- 
yiou  for  thoKS  who  can  aii'ord  to  puy  gmall  sums  for  main- 
tenance, would  admirably  supplement  this  action  of  the  state. 

IV.  Besides  the  edueatioufll  propaganda*  the  houses  of 
rest,  the  hospitals  for  incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis,  or,  as 
it  is  better  to  say,  for  liuig-  diaeases  or  for  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  lungs,  there  is  indicated  still  a  fourth  line  of 
action.  We  need  far  more  knowledge  than  ig  at  present 
available  ns  to  the  relation  between  overcrowding  and 
tuberculosis,  not  only  in  living  and  sleeping  rooms,  Lut  in 
buaiitess  offices,  printing  establishments,  and  similar  places 
of  employment;  as  to  the  relation  between  occupations 
and  the  disease  ;  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  disease  is 
really  what  the  Germans  call  it,  a  house  disease ;  espe- 
oially  as  to  the  infection  of  the  cheaper  tenements  — 
where,  of  course,  the  most  advanced  cases  among  the  poor 
gravitate,  since  with  the  duration  of  illness  they  naturally 
move  into  cheaper  and  cheaper  rooms  as  wages  are  reduced 
and  finally  cut  off  entirely,  and  as  savings  are  then  grad- 
ually exhausted. 
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TLat  tbere  is  frequently  direct  infection  in  busiuesa 
offices,  even  where  s^l^ries  are  high,  hardly  admits  of 
question.  That  in  the  cities  there  are  many  rooms 
in  hasements,  where  the  direct  aunlight  never  enters, 
where  ventilating  systems,  if  they  are  provided,  are  apt  not 
to  be  in  working  order,  or  at  least  not  to  be  working,  and 
where  employees  are  in  too  close  contact,  is  also  auseep- 
tible  of  easy  demonstration.  But  these  things  need  to  be 
made  matters  of  record,  and  a  basis  establi.sbed,  firist,  for 
voluntary  reform  by  proprietors  and  manjigers  of  thei^e 
offices,  who  are  often  merely  ignorant  or  thoughtless;  and 
then,  80  far  as  the  evil  is  not  ramedied  voluntarily,  for 
restrictive  legialatiou  by  health  boards  or  by  local  or  state 
legislative  bodies.  It  may  be  also  that  the  erection  of 
high  oflice  buildings  will  be  found  to  have  some  direct 
bearing;  u()on  the  prevalenceof  tuberculosis.  The  primary 
task  will  be  an  iuquiry  aa  to  the  number  of  persona  whose 
usual  supply  of  light  and  air  in  working  hours  does  not 
reach  a  carefully  determined  minimum,  and  as  to  the 
existing  safeguards  against  direct  infection. 

When  plana  were  submitted  in  a  large  city  recently 
for  new  public  bath-honaes,  many  were  quick  to  express 
surprise  that  they  were  to  be  only  one  story  in  height 
to  permit  use  of  Jikyhghts.  That  the  arcliiteet  and  the 
charity  expert  who  hud  planned  them  had  been  deter- 
mined above  all  to  be  nure  that  Lathers  aliould  be 
aiD|dy  supplied  with  air  and  sunlight,  as  wWl  as  with 
water,  is  a  cause  for  congratulation,  and  that  the  wonder 
of  the  aldermen  and  otliers  who  objected  to  the  plans 
ia  typical  of  uneducated  pubUc  sentiment  in  general  is 
equally  caiiae  for  regret. 

We  need  also  far  more  experience  and  knowledge  than 
we  now  have  as  to  the  wisdom  of  aiding  individual  patients 
to  remove  to  a  more  favorable  climate,  and  as  to  the  mean« 
of  supporting  tliem  at  a  dUtnnce  from  their  homes.  The 
ethics  of  aided  tninsporUtion  of  consuraptives  are  atill 
rather  crude  and  undeveloped,  and  the  complementary 
ethics  and  public  policy  of  restricting  immigration  and 
interstate  migration  of  consumptivus  also  need  further 
elucidation.  This  fourth  suggestion  is,  tlierefore,  that 
there  ia  need  of  investigation  of  certain  social  aspects  of 


the  disease,  in  wliich  there  is  fully  as  much  opportunity 

for  cooperaLioQ  between  the  medical  profeasion  and  lay 
societies  and  individuals  interested  in  the  social  welfare  as 
in  otiiei'  lines  tliat  have  been  indicated. 

In  New  York  City,  in  tlie  liglit  of  the  extraordinary 
success  of  the  Tencintint-Hoiiae  Committee  of  the  Charity 
Org:anization  Society  in  its  movement  for  tenement-houae 
reform,  it  was  in  1902  decided  to  inaugurate  a  committee 
on  the  prevention  of  tubercuioKis  in  the  aame  society  in 
which  tfiere  should  be  amjjle  representation  of  physicians, 
of  men  of  business  esperience,  and  of  mien  and  women 
who  were  identified  with  other  movements  for  social 
reform,  thus  affording  that  combination  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, of  medical  experience,  of  bnsine-ss  efficiency,  and  of 
Bocial  enthusiasm  that  will  permit  some  real  contribution 
to  the  application  of  our  existing  knowledge  to  our  recog- 
nized exiiitiiig  evil3.  ThLa  eoiauiiltee  has  been  energeti- 
cally and  successfully  at  work.'  In  Chicago,  Boston,  Wash- 
ington, Buffalo,  and  St.  Louia  similar  plans  have  been 
iuaugurated,  and  otlier  cities  are  taking  steps  to  crystalliza 
public  sentiment  on  the  subject.' 

There  is  another  field  in  which  the  next  step  in  reform 
appears  to  await  an  impetus  from  outside  the  medical 
profession.  The  practice  of  midwifery  is  virtually  with- 
out regulation,  except  in  five  or  six  etates,  chiefly  for 
the  reason  that  physicians  mo  reluctant  to  assume  any 
responaibility  for  it,  and  have  apparently  cherished  tha 
hope  that  it  would  either  die  out  altogether  from  natural 
causes  or  that  public  sentiment  would  eventually  call  for 
legislative  prohibition. 

In  a  period  of  six  yearg,  from  1891  to  189S  inclusive, 
there  appears  to  have  been  in  New  York  City  a  slight  de- 
crease, probably  about  3  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  eases 
attended  by  midwives.  It  is  known,  however,  that  many 
uases  are  not  reported.     It  has  been  estimated  again  that 

'  The  firat  annual  refyitt  of  thU  ccnniiiltt«e,  puWiatiwl  in  1903,  Ib 
expinded inlo a  "Handbook on tliD  Prevention  of  Tutoercwl-osie," 38ft pages, 
T»itl]  important  contributions  on  many  aspeeta  of  the  subject,  incluiiing  n 
valuabli!  stallstical  study,  by  Lilia.ii  Brandt,  of  such  social  pba£«8  of  \b« 
disease  us  are  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragmplis. 

^  Tbore  hut  also  been  organized  n  National  A3»ocial.ioD  far  the  Sludj 
aad  PreTfntioa  ot  TutKccaloaia,  with  lieadtiiuuteis  la  Mew  Ygrk  City. 
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in  18£t8  miilwives  ai.tenil«d  45  per  cent  of  the  births 
reporttjfl;  thai-  in  VMO  iLiw  pLnTeiitii!;fe  increased  to  49, 
while  by  1903  it  fell  again  ttj  45  per  cent.  Whichever  of 
the  two  periods  may  utt'ord  the  more  accurate  indication 
of  present  teudenciea,  it  would  appear  that  the  midwife,  in 
New  Voi'k  City,  at  least,  is  being  only  very  slowly,  if  at 
all,  displaced  by  the  physitjian.  It  is  possible  that  the 
proportion  of  niidwifei-y  cases  is  merely  kept  up  by  the 
inflow  of  immig^raLion.  In  confirmation  of  thla  view  is 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  occurring 
in  the  families  kno^m  to  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  nra 
now  treated  by  the  physicians  of  a  free  lying-in  hospital, 
wbereas  only  seven  years  ago  nearly  all  were  attended  by 
mid  wives. 

That  the  midwives  are  in  lurge  part  totally  ignorant  of 
aseptic  treatment,  that  many  cases  result  fatally  because 
of  their  latk  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and  that  a  very  much 
largernumberof  women  Buffer  more  or  less  permanent  injury 
from  such  defects,  ia  generally  believed.  Whether  the 
remedy  lies  in  a  prohibition  of  midwifery;  in  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  free  treatment  provided  by  charitable 
institutions;  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
physicians  ;  in  the  ofiieifl-I  rt'tfulation  and  licensing  of  mid- 
wifery ;  or  in  the  laisgezzfaire  policy  of  the  present,  is  a 
problem  in  which  social  consi<lcration8  are  quite  as  im- 
portant as  those  which  are  of  direct  profesBioual  impor- 
tance to  physicians. 

Assuming  that  the  number  of  deaths  from  puerperal 
fever  is  a  trustworthy  indax  of  the  comparative  eflicieney 
of  physicians  and  niidwives,  the  author  caused  an  investi- 
gation to  be  made  as  to  who  was  resjvonsible  for  the  treat- 
ment in  each  of  the  46  deaths  from  this  cause  in  the  first 
three  monthsof  190'2inManhattauBoi'ougb,New  YorkCity. 
It  was  sur[irising  to  find  that  in  21  of  these  eases  the  pa- 
tient was  under  the  exclusive  charge  of  a  physician,  while 
in  21  cases,  an  exactly  equal  number,  the  patient  was  origi- 
nally attended  by  a  midwife,  altliongh  in  mo$t  of  the 
latter  cases  a  physician  was  called  after  the  fever  had 
developed.  Eighteen  of  these  46  patienta  died  in  hospitals, 
all  of  these  having  been  treated  outside  by  physicians  and 
removed  to  th»j  hospital  Bkortly  before  detith,     la  two 


CEises  it  was  proljable  that  abortion  had  been  produced  by 
unknown,  persons.     In  four  cases  the  ph;)'sician  LclieTed 
thut  infectiiin  was    due    to  the  nuree  employed  by  the 
patient,  who  was  ignorant  or  did  not  observe  instructions,  ^j 
In  two  cases  physicians  had  reported  that  niidivives  had  ^M 
been  employed  where  iuvestigiition  showed  the  atatement  ^^ 
to  have  been  incorrect.     It  is  probable  that  the  official 
records  at  the  department  of  health  do  not  show  all  deaths 
from  puerperal  fever,  since  the  opinion  has  been  freely 
expressed  that  there  are  ca^es  in  which  deuth  occurs  from 
this  cause,  but  is  reported  to  have  occurred  from  some 
Other  cause.     These  statistics,  altho\igh  the  period  may  be 
too  brief  to  justify  any  generalization,  point  toward  the 
conclusion  that  infection  resulting  in  death  occurs  a&  fre- 
quently iu  the  practice  of  physicians  as  in  that  of  mid- 
wives,  and  they  point  also  toward  the  eonchision  that  the 
regulation  of  midwifery  and  the  licensing  of  such  as  have 
shown  their  competence  would  probably  les^ien  or  eliminate  j 
the  existing  evils  resulting  from  their  practice.     If  so.  the  ^M 
fact  that  the  use  of  the  midwife  is  a  long  established  ^^ 
custom   among   immigrants   of  several   nation al it ies,  the 
lower  esp4?ose  and  the  widespread  preference  for  employ-  ^m 
ing  the  services  of  women  in  this  capacity  would  become  ^M 
decisive  in  deciding  what  legislation  should  be  enacted.' 

Other   illustrations   of   the  advantage  t©  society  from  ^^ 
Buch  cooperation  as  has  been  described  lie  at  hand  if  they  ^M 
are   needed.      Twice    in  as  many   years    the   physicians  ^^ 
of    New   York    joined  with   the   reformers,   the    charity 
workers,  the  clergj-nien,  the  public  press,  and  a  host  of 
gnod  citizens  to  defend  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
state  from  what  they  believed  to  be  vicious  political  attack, 
&nd  the  acquaintance  and  common  experience  gained  in 
those  controversies  proved  to  be  of  great  service  in  later, 
more  agreeable  tasks.     Physicians   in  public  offices,  not 
only  in  health  and  sanitary  departments,  but  in  such  allied. 
branches   of    the    public    service    as    street  cleaning,  in 
Bdministrative    positions  connected  with    chai'itable   and 
correctional  work,  in  public  education  and  in  legislative 
bodies,  give  everywhere  evidence  of  the  value  of  medical 
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training'  antl  experience  aa  a  preparation  for  such  service. 
As  leaders  of  public  opinion,  tliroiigh  the  medioal  jnurnaU, 
through  the  transactions  of  learned  aocieties,  throujijli 
ptiblic  addresses,  through  letters  to  the  newspapers,  and 
especially  through  personal  contact  with  men  and  women 
who  have  the  sjjecial  genius  and  the  peculiar  qualities  tha  t. 
fit  them  to  act  as  leaders,  physicians  count  fot  more  than 
at  any  previous  epoch. 

la  the  euiphaaia  which  has  been  placed  upon  the  value 
of  this  social  service  and  the  need  for  increasing  it,  there 
is  no  disposition  to  underestimate  the  social  importance 
of  the  ordinary  daily  roiitine  of  a  physician's  private  prac- 
tice. E'hilapthropista  who  give  universities,  lihTaries,  and 
hospitals,  thereby  do  muoh  to  promote  social  welfare,  as  do 
other  business  men  by  introducing  a  higher  standard  into 
their  relations  with  their  own  employees.  Atid  yet  if  we 
had  to  choQH«  between  such  occasional  and  incideutaL  acts 
of  altniii^ni,  and  the  contributiona  to  hninan  progress  made 
by  these  same  "  captains  of  industry  "  in  the  daily  conduct 
of  their  various  enterprises,  we  would  scarcely  hesititte  to 
choose  the  latter-  It  is  preeminently  ao  of  tlie  medical 
professiou.  The  legitimate  call  of  public  duty  will  never 
make  euch  demands  upon  individuals,  and  will  never  be 
addressed  to  ho  large  a  proportion  of  the  profession  as  to 
obncure  the  call  of  the  individual  who,  whether  for  payor 
merely  in  the  extremity  of  his  need,  demands  attention. 
The  plea  for  increased  eoo|}eration  confidently  asBumes 
that  there  will  result  from  it  not  k-sa  but  greater  useful- 
nem  to  the  individual  patient. 

Improved  Haiiitation,  pure  air  in  living  and  sleeping 
rooms,  simple  and  nutritious  food,  and  appropriate  dress, 
abstinence  from  the  use  of  alcohol  and  harmful  drugs,  and, 
in  the  cities,  multiplication  of  small  parks  and  playgrounds 
in  the  crowded  districts,  are  chief  among  the  means  for  the 
prevention  of  disease;  and  the  authoritative  argument  for 
these  things  must  come  front  the  physician.  In  the  wide- 
spread movement  for  housing  reform,  to  which  we  shall 
recur  in  the  next  chapter,  physicians  have  taken  an  active 
part.  The  intimate  relation  between  improved  housing 
and  the  prevention  of  disease  is  obvious. 


CHAPTER  V" 


TECB  HOUSING  FKOBLEM 


The  problem  of  rent  takes  precedence  in  the  mindB  of 
those  who  live  in  the  le-nement,- houses  of  great  cities  over' 
the  problems  of  fotjil  and  clothing".  It  is  a  striking  coinci- 
dence that  it  is  also  with  reference  to  ehelter  that  the 
conception  of  a  normal  standard  of  living  has  been  most 
clearly  attained.  Among  the  three  primary  essentials  to 
life,  it  Is  in  the  character  of  the  dwelling  to  be  occupied 
that  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  minimum  standard 
has  been  raoat  clearly  recognized,  and  in  fact  has- already 
become  a  function  of  governiiient.  The  principle  may  be 
Eaid  to  have  been  esttiblished  that  it  is  a  duty  of  society 
to  make  it  impossihle  for  any  of  its  members  to  live  ia, 
houses  below  a  minimum  standard  prescribed  by  law.  It| 
is  not  al'nje  the  vital  importance  of  insuring  normal  hous- 
ing conditions  that  has  brought  about  this  recognition, 
for  it  may  be  that  a  normal  supply  of  normally  nutritious 
food  ia  equally  important.  The  possibility  of  securing 
necessary  food  and  clothing  depends  chiefly  un  the  «flfort8 
of  the  individual  consumer,  while  housing  conditions  are 
only  in  a  very  limited  degree  under  his  control.  For  this 
reason  the  maintenance  of  a  standard  of  shelter  is  more 
readily  accepted  as  a  duty  of  government.  Another  cir- 
cumstance which  has  favored  the  early  establishment 
of  this  principle  is  that  the  factors  which  make  up  a  nor- 
mal standard  for  dwellings  are  susceptible  of  enumeration, 
of  exact  definition,  and  of  quantitative  measurement.  In 
regard  to  food,  legislation  can  hardly  do  more  than  pro- 
tect th«  consumer  against  adidteration  and  fraud.  It 
cannot  prescribe  the  amount  or  the  quality  of  the  da.ily 
rations  of  the  community.  To  determine  a  legal  minimum 
standard  of  clotluug  would  be  still  more  difficult.    Smnj^ 
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tuary  laws  have  not  attempted  to  do  more  than  to  prevent 
excess  in  the  direction  of  individual  indulgences.* 

It  is  comparatively  simple,  on  the  other  hand,  to  regulate 
the  construction  of  dwellings  so  as  to  secure  an  irreducible 
minimum  of  light  and  air,  a  certain  degree  of  decency  in 
the  provision  for  sanitary  requirements,  and  safeguards 
against  lire  and  other  dangers.  It  is  easy,  also,  to  make 
laws  in  regard  to  overcrowding,  although  the  practical 
problem  of  enforcing  such  laws  has  yet,  in  the  main,  to  be 
solved.  This  idea,  now  so  widely  accepted,  of  maintain- 
ing a  normal  standard  in  housing  conditions,  has  not  been 
evolved  by  a  process  of  abstract  reasoning.  It  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  the  intensity  of  the  evils  which  result 
from  the  unchecked  operation  of  the  laissez-faire  principle. 
Those  evils  are  found  in  their  most  acute  development  in 
cities  in  which  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  population 
within  a  naturally  limited  territory.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous example  is  the  borough  of  Manhattan  in  New  York 
City ;  but  similar  conditions  have  produced  similar  effects 
in  other  cities,  of  which  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico,  may  be  cited  as  examples.  Referring 
to  the  conditions  in  New  York  City,  at  the  time  of  its 
report,  the  Tenement-House  Commission  of  1900  says :  — 

*'  The  most  serious  evils  may  be  grouped  as  follows  :  — 

"1.  Insufficiency  of  light  and  air,  due  to  narrow 
courts  or  air-shafts,  undue  height,  and  to  the  occupation 
by  this  building  or  by  adjacent  buildings  of  too  great  a 
proportion  of  lot  area. 

"  2.    Danger  from  fire. 

"  3.  Lack  of  separate  water-closets  and  washing  facili- 
ties. 

"  4.    Overcrowding. 

•'  5.  Foul  cellars  and  courts,  and  other  like  evils,  which 
may  be  classed  as  bad  housekeeping.  .  .   . 

"  The  tenement  districts  of  New  York  are  places  in 
which  thousands  of  people  are  living  in  the  smallest  space 

>  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Maaaachusetts  General  Court  forbade 
the  use  of  tobacco  publicly  or  privately  before  strangers,  and  the  purchase 
of  "  any  appell,  either  wollen,  silke,  or  lynnen,  with  any  lace  on  it,  silver, 
Isolde,  silke,  or  thread."  "Kconomic  and  Social  History  of  New  England," 
Wmden,  Vol.  I,  p.  226.     Uthet  colonies  had  aimilar  alatutes. 


in  which  it  is  possible  for  human  beings  to  exist — crowded 
together  in  durk,  ill- ventilated  rooms,  in  many  of  which 
the  sunlight  never  enters,  and  in  most  of  whiuh  freah  air 
13  naknown.  They  are  centres  of  disease,  poverty,  vice, 
and  crime,  where  it  ia  a  marvel,  not  that  some  children 
grow  up  to  be  thieves,  drunkards,  and  prostitutes,  but  that 
BO  iiiimy  should  ever  grow  up  to  be  decent  and  self-respect- 
iiig.  All  the  conditions  which  surround  childhood,  youth, 
iind  womiinhood  in  New  York's  crowded  tenement  quar- 
ter make  for  unrighteousness.  They  also  make  for  dis- 
ease. There  is  hardly  a  tenement-house  in  which  there 
has  not  been  at  least  one  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
within  the  last  five  years,  and  in  some  houses  there  have 
been  as  great  a  number  as  twenty-two  cases  of  this  terri- 
ble diseaae.  From  the  teneraenta  there  cornea  a  stream  of 
sick,  helpltiss  people  to  our  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  few 
of  whom  are  able  to  affurd  the  luxury  of  a  private  pliysi- 
cian.  and  some  houses  are  in  such  bad  sanitary  condition 
that  few  people  can  be  seriously  ill  in  them  and  get  well; 
from  tliem  also  comes  a  host  of  paupers  and  charity 
seekers.  The  most  terrible  of  all  the  features  of  tene- 
ment-house life  in  New  York,  however,  ia  the  iadiscrimi- 
nate  herding-  of  all  kinds  of  people  in  cloae  contact ;  the 
fact  that,  mingled  with  the  drunken,  the  dissolute,  the 
improvident,  the  diseased,  dwell  the  great  uiaaa  of  the  re- 
spectable workingmen  of  the  city  with  their  families." 

The  conditions  in  Buffalo  present  a  marked  contrast 
to  those  of  New  York  Cityi  as  thus  described.  Quoting 
from  the  Special  Report  on  Housing  Conditions  in  Buffalo, 
prepared  by  two  Buffalo  members  of  the  Tenement-Houae 
Commiasion,  wa  learn  that  "the  tenement-house  evil  in 
Buffalo  is  practically  confined  to  two  districts —  the  one 
inhal^ited  principally  by  Italians,  .  .  .  the  other  inhab- 
ited by  Poles.   .  .  . 

"■It  would  seem,"  says  the  report,  '♦■that  there  is  no 
necessity  whatever  of  the  existence  of  the  tenement-bouse 
system.  There  ia  plenty  of  room  for  houses  of  moderate 
height,  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city  by  the 
present  means  of  transportation,  and  there  is  room  for  very 
much  larger  growth  under  the  same  conditions.  It  aeema 
possible,  therefore,   by   the    enforcement    of    sufficiently 
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strict  regulations,  Ui  esfcerminiite  gradually  the  evil  aa  it 
exists,  and  to  prevent  its  developmeut  in  the  future. 
These  are  the  lines  upon  which  the  enaetment  of  law 
Bhould  proceed,  and  if  the  time  is  to  come  when  more  un- 
favorable housing  conditions  must  prevail,  then  the  evil 
day  should  be  poatpon-ed  as  loug  as  possible." 

The  law  drawn  by  the  Commission  to  remedy  the.siy  evils 
was  enacted  hy  tlie  Legislature^  and  there  was  crcniod  in 
the  city  of  New  York  a  dtgt-iuet  Tenement-Houso  Depiirt- 
ment  intrusted  with  the  enfnrcemeut  of  its  provisions. 
The  lirst  coniinissioiier  of  this  unique  department  was 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  who  had  been  chaimau  of  the  Com- 
mistiion  which  made  the  report  and  drafted  the  proposed 
law,  and  the  Hist  deputy  coraniissioiier  wn*,  Lawrence 
Veilltjr,  wtio  had  been  sycrctary  of  the  Commission,  and 
secretary  iilso  of  the  Tenement-House  Committee  of  the 
Charity  Orgauiziitiou  Society.  it  was  tliia  committee 
which,  in  Dt^L-ember,  1898.  initiated  the  movement  which 
within  a  brief  period  of  three  jears  had  cnlminated  in 
the  sweeping  victory  for  tenement-house  reform  in  the 
city  where  huiiBing  conditions  were  recognized  as  worse 
tliau  cUiiwhere  in  the  civilised  world.  The  new  law  tene- 
ments aft'nrd  tlie  greatest  possible  contrast  with  tliose  of 
tbe  dunib-bell  type,  which  were  erected  with  great  rapid- 
ity up  to  July  1, 1900,  when  the  new  law  became  operative. 
The  foul  "air-shaft"  of  the  old  law  buildings  immediately 
gave  place,  so  far  aa  new  buildiags  were  cnncerned,  to  a 
large,  well-venfilated  court,  and  no  house  built  under  the 
new  law  nmy  contain  any  room  that  is  not  adequately 
lighted  and  ventilated.  In  the  diimb-hcll  tenements  ten 
rooms  out  of  each  fourteen  were  usually  almost  totally 
dark  and  without  ventilation,  but  ujider  the  steady  pressure 
of  competition,  immedifitely  created  by  the  new  and  the 
more  desirable  hou.'ies;  the  demands  of  business, resulting  in 
the  replacing  of  some  of  the  worst  of  the  old  buildings  by 
warehouses, factories, and  shops;  and  the  operation  of  the 
new  law,  there  has  already  come  about  a  great  transfor- 
mation in  those  housing  conditions  which  have  so  long 
been  the  despiur  of  ull  who  knew  them,  and  which  are  so 
effectively  deacribud  in  the  report  from  which  paragraphs 
have  been  quoted. 
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The  TenBment- House  Department,  under  the  judicious 

&Qd  efficient  adraioiatratioD  of  those  who  kad  done  moat  to 
bring  about  the  enactment  of  the  new  law,  has  instantly 
been  recognized  as  an  embodiment  of  the  idea  that  the 
social  welfare  of  the  gi-eat  body  of  the  working  people  is 
the  legitimate  object  nfBtateaad  mamoipaleoneern.  The 
Tenement- House  Department,  although  a  new  departure 
in  many  respects,  fell  heir  to  cei'tain  duties  which  had  pre- 
viously devolved  upon  the  other  departments.  So  far  as 
the  interior  of  the  hougea  in  whioh  the  bulk  of  the  people 
live  is  concerned,  it  virtually  is  the  Health  Department. 
Sanitary  inspection,  the  correction  of  uusanitary  condi- 
tions, and  the  vacating  of  buildings  unanitable  for  human 
hibbitation  devolve  upon  it.  It  brings  about  the  improve- 
ments in  housing  conditions  from  which  result  less  sick- 
ness and  a  lower  death-rate  and  greater  deeuncy,  and  a 
neater  approach  in  many  ways  to  rational  family  and  home 
life. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  law 
coijicided  with  the  introduction  of  an  efficient  adminis- 
tration. Imperfect  as  the  old  laws  had  been,  it  was  found 
by  the  investigation  of  1900  that  practically  every  new 
house  constructed  was  built  to  a  great  extent  in  disregard 
of  those  provisions.  The  violation  of  existing  tenement- 
houee  laws  was  one  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  discovered, 
although  even  if  they  had  been  built  as  the  law  directed 
they  would  have  fallen  far  short  of  a  reasonabUe  standard. 
It  is  said  that  every  new  tenement- house  built  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Tenement-HoUse  Department,  has 
been  made  to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  the  law 
in  every  detail.  New  buildings  are  inspected  at  stat«d 
intervals,  and  if  any  important  defect  is  found,  it  is  im- 
mediately remedied  or  work  on  the  building  is  stopped  by 
the  Department.  The  law  contains  a  provision  that  no 
tenement-house  shall  be  occupied  for  liabitation  until  a 
certificate  is  granted  by  the  Tenement-House  Department 
that  it  has  been  built  according  to  law  in  every  respect. 
Aside  from  this  inspection  of  new  buildings  the  Tenement- 
Houee  Department,  under  the  new  law,  Bystematically 
inspects  occupied  tenement-houses,  whether  old  or  new, 
and  a  system  has  been  introduced  by   which  frequently 
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recurring  violations  of  law  cause  a  house  to  be  classed  as 
a  neglected  house,  resulting  in  a  special  inspection  and  a 
prosecution  of  the  owner,  or  an  order  that  the  building  shall 
be  vacated  until  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  given  that 
the  defects  which  have  led  to  the  action  will  be  remedied. 
By  the  power  to  vacate  a  tenement-house  the  Department 
has  been  enabled  to  remedy  defects  far  more  e&ectively 
than  by  the  procedure  of  tearing  down  a  hoiue  as  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  since  the  property  loss  involved  by 
this  process  and  the  inherent  legal  difficulties  are  so  great 
that  for  practical  purposes  the  power  might  almost  as  well 
not  exist.  Under  the  special  provisions  of  the  law  prosti- 
tution was  successfully  driven  out  of  the  tenements,  the 
effective  remedy  in  this  instance  being  a  provision  that 
the  house  itself  becomes  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $1000  if 
after  receiving  notice  from  the  Tenement-House  Depart- 
ment that  prostitution  is  being  carried  on,  the  tenant  is 
not  ejected  within  a  period  of  nve  days. 

Although  it  is  true  that,  "  in  America,  there  are  few 
cities  to-day,  outside  of  New  York,  where  there  exists  a 
tenement-house  problem,  and  few  where  there  exists  even 
an  acute  housing  problem,"  ^  it  is  also  true  that  in  many  of 
the  smaller  cities  of  the  country  there  is  material  for  the 
development  of  serious  evils. 

It  is  significant  that  the  thirty-seven  cities  in  the 
United  States  with  a  population  between  50,000  and 
100,000  had,  in  1900,  a  death-rate  very  little  below  that  of 
the  six  cities  of  600,000  inhabitants  and  over.  The  death- 
rate  for  consumption,  the  "house  disease,"  is  even  closer, 
being  21.9  per  10,000  population,  compared  with  22.3  for 
the  largest  cities.  Both  the  death-rate  from  consumption 
and  the  general  death-rate  are  actually  greater  in  these 
smaller  cities  than  in  the  cities  which  have  from  100,000 
to  500,000  inhabitants.'     Evidently  the  small  city  is  not 

1  "Tenement-HouseProblem,"  Vol.I,p.  131.  The  New  York  Commfs- 
sion  found  the  germa  of  a  tenement-houBe  problem  in  Boston,  Pittsburg, 
('incinnati,  Jersey  City,  and  Hartford,  and  bad  housing  conditione  in  other 
cities.  As  a  result  of  the  agitation  begun  in  New  Yorlc  City  in  1900,  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  in  many  other  cities,  and  important  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  in  several  states. 

'  "  Handbook  on  the  I*revention  of  Tuberculosis, "  p.  75.  Published  by 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  of  New  York  City,  1S03. 


wittout  its  grave  sanitary  problems,  somie  of  which.  Bach 
a,3  drainage  and  water  supply,  are  closely  connected  with 
housing,  and  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  there  exist  eyits 
similiii'  in  kind,  though  not  in  extent,  to  thoae  found  in 
Manhattan  "dumb-bells"  or  "barracks." 

Four  cities  of  the  second  class  in  New  York  State  are 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  Albany,  and  Troy,  each  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  50,000.'  In  a  visit  made  to  thesa 
cities  by  tiie  author  in  the  year  following  the  report  of  the 
Xenenient-House  Commission,^  it  was  found  that  in  only 
one  of  them  was  there  any  system  of  sanitary  in&pection, 
except  tlie  investigation  of  complaints  voluntarily  made 
by  tenants  and  other  citiEenB,  although  in  each  case  the 
representative  of  the  health  bureau  who  was  interviewed 
expressed  the  opinion  that  eyateniatic  inspection  of  the 
entire  city  at  regular  intervals  would  be  desirable. 

In  these  citiea  and  ia  others  hke  them  throughout  the 
country  protection  from  infection  and  from  unsanitary 
conditions  which  sap  vitality,  retard  recovery  from  disease, 
and  increase  the  liability  of  contagion,  is  the  greatest  unrec- 
Ogmzed  need — unrecognized,  gince  there  ie  no  adequate 
recognition  of  the  need  nor  adequate  provision  for  meet- 
ing it.  It  is  not  amisa,  therefore,  to  emphaali^e  a  demand 
for  regular,  systematic,  responsible  sanitary  inspection  by 
local  boiirda  of  health,  including  not  only  the  investigation 
of  complaints,  but  the  independent  discovery  of  things  to 
be  remedied.  It  ia  abeurd  to  leave  such  discovery  to  ten- 
ants, who  may  be  ignorant,  or  to  neighbors,  who  may  be 
timid  and  indifferent.  Inspection  should  be  educational 
in  character,  iacludiag  definite  oral  advice,  and  possibly 
even  the  incidental  distribution  of  puitabla  leaflets. 

Early  restrictive  legislation  ahould  be  enacted  to  make 
impossible  the  reckless  exploitation  of  life  and  physical 
vigor  induced  by  the  possibility  of  overcrowding  any 
given  acre  qf  ground,  if  it  happens  to  be  favorably  situ- 
ated  with   reference   to    opportunities   for    employment. 

1  Id  1900  Rochester  b[id  a  population  of  16S,e0S ;  Syracuse,  10S,S74  ; 
Albaay,  04,161  ;  Troy.  60,Rr>l. 

"  The  reaulw  of  the  observaiioins  macle  in  this  vigit  were  embodied  in  a 
report  submitted  U>  llie  second  Kaw  York  StRUi  CaufeieDce  of  ChuritieH 
aud  Correction. 
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The  law  must  say  definitely :  so  much  space  must  be 
left  absolutely  free  for  the  circulation  of  air;  so  much 
protection  from  fire  niuBt  be  given ;  bo  much  of  light  in 
the  public  hallwaysj  so  much  of  decency  in  toilet  and 
bath.  This  is  the  irreducible  miuiiDum  fixed  by  the  sov- 
ereign fitiite  as  a  condition  to  which  all  houses  that  are  to 
be  UBed  as  dwellings  muat  conform.  Such  regulation  ia 
not  interference  with  the  laws  of  competition.  It  is  but 
iiiiiig  the  plane  above  which  legitimate  competition,  may 
run  its  courKC. 

There  should  be  either  a  etate  law  or  local  city  ordi- 
nances covering  the  evils  most  likely  to  occur.  Such  law 
or  ordinimces  might,  for  example,  definitely  prescribe  the 
height  to  which  bulldiugs  not  built  with  elevfitors  may  he 
raised;  the  extent  to  which  houses  must  be  fireproof; 
the  amount  of  space  upon  the  building  lot  which  must 
be  left  unoccupied,  and  the  minimum  cubic  contents  of 
each  room.  This  list  ia  by  no  means  exhaustive,  but  it 
indicates  the  kind  of  gnbjects  upon  which  legislation 
might  suitably  begin. 

The  housing  problem  is  unique  in  certain  respects.  It 
is  not  strictly  analogous,  for  example,  to  the  relief  prob- 
lem involved  in  the  supply  of  food  and  other  neeessitiea 
to  those  who  are  of  deficient  wage-earning  capacity. 
Tb(ire  ia  in  each  case  the  recognition  of  a  normal  stand- 
ard, but  the  method  of  enforcing  it  is  necessarily  different. 
In  the  one  case  the  deficiency  may  be  made  good  from 
charitable  sources;  in  the  other,  it  can  be  made  good  only 
by  seeing  that  the  buUdinga  !ire  properly  constructed  in 
the  first  instance,  or  reconstructed,  if  they  are  unfit  for 
use  as  they  are.  Action  by  the  state  is,  therefore,  neceg- 
sary  in  connection  with  the  housing  problem  to  supple- 
ment charitable  relief,  which  may,  indeed,  be  called  upon 
when  there  is  not  income  enough  to  pay  the  rental  of  an 
appropriate  dwelling.  As  in  the  case  of  ordinary  charita- 
ble relief,  n,nd  as  in  the  case  of  hoi^pitala,  the  controlling 
consideration  is  that  a  decision  must  be  made  as  to  wlubt 
IS  a  reasonable  standard,  and  we  must  then  stick  lo  it, 
accepting  the  consequences,  however  burdensome.  T]ia 
puerile  cry  that  tuberculoBia  cannot  be  eradicated  because 
it  would  cost  B  large  sum  of  money  to  accomplish  that 


result,  must  be  calmly  diHrt^iirded  ;  that  relief  cannot 
be  supplied  on  a  comprelienaive  and  adequate  scale,  be- 
cause relief  funds  m:iy  lead  to  ptiuperiznlion,  cannot  be 
granted ;  that  the  housirig  problem  is  beyond  solution, 
because  for  the  state  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under 
which  houses  may  be  erected  and  occupied  is  an  interfer- 
ence witli  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade,  is  an  argument  not 
wofthy  of  serious  conaideratioU.  Normal  living  condi- 
tions require  a  minimum  standard  of  housing  accommo- 
dations, a  reasonable  chance  for  recovery  from  sickness, 
and  a.  supply  of  the  material  necessities  of  life -^  not  be- 
cause theBfi  are  nectJssarily  the  luoat  important  tiiingu  in 
life,  but  because  they  are  an  easential  physical  hasis  for 
rational  living. 

Legislation  and  inspection  are  not  the  whole  of  im- 
proved bousing.  It  in  ^iffected  also  by  improved  trans- 
portation facilities,  by  certain  other  centrifugal  tendencies 
in  modern  life*  such  as  the  distribution  of  power  tiirough 
the  electric  current,'  and  by  the  erection  of  model  tene- 
ments, whether  on  a  business  or  on  a  phihtntliropic  basis. 
Every  really  model  dwelling  which  is  a  prolitable  invest- 
ment certainly  raises  t!ie  standard  of  neighboring  dwell- 
ings, creating  new  demands  on  the  part  of  tenants,  and 
reassuring  doubtful  ownera  as  to  what  it  ia  commercially 
possible  for  them  to  do. 

Every  improvement  in  the  standard  of  housekeeping  by 
which  foul  cellars  and  courts  are  cleaned  not  i>nly  adds  to 
the  comfort  of  particular  tenants  directly  concerned  but 
exerts  an  influence  iu  raising  the  standard  of  all  compet- 
ing dwellings.  The  training  of  jauitora  and  housekeepers, 
voluntary  association  among  themselves  for  mutual  im- 
provement, and  the  exaction  of  a  higher  standard  of  effi- 
ciency and  of  greater  responsibility  for  the  conditions  in 
the  houses  under  tlieir  care,  appear  to  he  probable  devel- 
opments of  the  near  future. 

Educational  propaganda,  official  Inspection,  and  reason- 
able legislative  enactment  to  prevent  the  development  of 
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1  When  watet  power  of  ateftta  is  Used  fdr  direct  powet  tt  Is  naCllra]  llM 
fiiclories  (ind  resi  Jt acgs  abould  1>6  Grouped  in  great  towns  and  cities.  The 
eney  tmnginissiciD  of  power  in  the  form  ul  elucuicity  permits  a  wider 
idlBtributlon  oi  nilLla  and  of  homeB. 
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bad  conditions  are,  therefore,  the  threefold  means  of  main- 
taining a  normal  standard.  So  far  as  the  responsibility 
for  preventing  the  worst  evils  of  unsanitary  housing  has 
been  assumed  by  the  government,  it  has  been  removed 
from  the  scope  of  ordinary  relief  agencies.  There  remains, 
even  in  communities  which  have  gone  farthest  in  admin- 
istrative control,  a  field  of  activity  for  private  charity. 
The  element  of  adequacy  in  the  normal  standard  of  shelter 
cannot  be  absolutely  and  uniformly  secured  by  legislation. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  three  rooms  may  be  assumed  to 
he  the  normal  minimum  for  a  family  of  five.  If  this  be 
the  correct  standard,  it  is  then  the  part  of  relief  agencies 
to  see  to  it  that  the  families  under  their  care  are  not 
encouraged  or  allowed  to  be  overcrowded  according  to 
this  standard.  The  desirability  of  economic  independence 
must  not  be  so  exaggerated  as  to  obscure  the  importance 
of  securing  adequate  shelter.  If,  for  example,  a  family  of 
five,  living  in  three  rooms,  could  become  self-supporting 
by  taking  in  a  lodger,  it  may  well  be  better  that  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  income  should  be  supplied  than  that  the 
lowering  of  the  housing  standard  should  be  permitted. 
The  question  must  be  considered,  also,  when  it  is  proposed 
to  place  with  collateral  relatives  a  child  or  old  person 
whose  home  has  been  broken  up.  It  is  important  to 
know,  before  deciding  on  such  arrangement,  whether  or 
not  the  addition  of  one  member  to  the  family  will  mean, 
for  all,  overcrowding,  according  to  the  accepted  minimum. 
Another  temptation  to  countenance  in  individual  cases  a 
housing  standard  below  the  normal  is  met  by  relief  socie- 
ties when  a  housekeeper  is  paid  by  free  rent  of  bitsement 
rooms,  which  may  be  fairly  good  as  basements  go,  but  are 
nevertheless  inadequately  lighted,  damp,  and  otherwise 
undesirable  to  live  in.  Clearly  it  is  essential  in  such  a 
case  not  only  to  give  no  encouragement  to  the  objection- 
able plan,  but  to  see  that  the  family  is  enabled,  by  whatever 
means  may  be  required,  to  move  into  proper  rooms,  or  at 
least  to  move  out  of  the  cellar. 

In  cities  which  have  not  yet  definitely  provided  for  a 
certain  standard  in  construction,  the  responsibility  devolv- 
ing on  relief  agencies  is  even  heavier.  Nothing  then  can 
be  taken  for  granted,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  the  alert 
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for  evils  which,  in  other  cities,  are  provided  against  by 
law.  It  will  require  more  ingenuity  to  correct  the  evils 
when  they  are  discovered  if  there  is  no  explicit  statute, 
but,  with  the  codperation  of  local  health  authorities,  a 
way  can  usually  be  found. 


Among'  tbe  mote  repeat  and  authoritative  sources  of  infot-maition 

on  this  (tnhjeot  are  the  comprehejuiive  wgrk,  i"  two  vpUmies,  entitled 
"The  Tenement- House  PfOPlem,"  edited  by  RoWrt  W,  de  Forest  and 
Lawrepce  Velller,  in  which  is  eniboidi«d  the  report  oi  the  New  Ifgrk 
Tenemf^nt-Hoiliie  CbmiaissioiL  of  1900;  mid  the  report,  uho  lU  two  Tol- 
qmes,  of  tlie  operatiopB,  lor  the  firat  eighteen  montliK  of  its  existence, 
of  the  Tone  me  at -Ho  use  Departmeat,  created  in  accordance  with  the 
recomTpendatiyni}  of  the  Commission  ahove  naippd-  With  these  nio_Y 
be  studied  to  advantage  th«  report  of  the  City  Honies  Association  of 
Chicago  on  ■"Tenement  Conditions  in  Chiciigo  for  IHOI."  edited  hv 
Robert  Hunter;  the  aucceaaiYe  annual  reports  of  LheOi:tayia  Hil]  Aiiiio- 
ciation  of  Philadelphia,  and  tJie  refiort  of  the  New  Jersey  Tene- 
ment-House ConLmiss-ion  of  1&04  ;  report  on  "  Housing  Coiiiliiianis  in 
Cleveland,"  by  the  Housing  Problem  Committee  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  CommercQi  "Housing  Coaditionn  in  Jersey  City,"  by 
Mary  B-  Sayle^,  published  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academ.v  of 
Poiitical  and  Social  Science;  "  Housing  of  the  Working  Clafses  in 
Yottlieru,"  Ernest  Ludlow  Bogart;  "The  Slums  of  (.ireat  Cit-ies'," 
E.  R.  I,.  Gould,  SeTientJ)  Special  Rejiortof  the  Coinmissionprof  J,abq)ri 
"Housing  of  the  Working  People,"  E.  R.  L,  Gould,  Eighth  Special 
Report  of  the  CvWmisgioner  of  Labor;  "The  Social  Evil,"  Report  of 
the  Connnitlee  of  Fifteen,  N«w  York  j  "  How  the  Other  Half  Lives," 
by  J»oOb  A.  Biisi 


CHAPTER  VI 

THB  BELIEF   OP   FAMILIES   AT   HOME 

Having  completed  our  survey  of  those  relief  policies 
which  affect  more  or  less  directly  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, we  may  now  turn  to  more  distinctively  charitable 
tasks.  Among  these  we  are  to  distinguish  on  the  one 
hand  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  their  homes,  and  on  the 
other,  the  care  of  children  and  of  dependent  adults  who  do 
not  remain  in  their  homes. 

Those  who,  not  being  aged  or  disabled  by  illness  or  by 
any  such  complete  mental  infirmity  as  would  make  insti- 
tutional care  essential,  still  require  help  at  their  own 
homes,  constitute  the  most  complex  and  diversified  class. 
In  statistics  of  public  relief,  they  are  often  distinguished 
from  almshouse  inmates  as  being  in  receipt  of  ^'partial 
support."  An  inference  naturally  drawn  from  this  classi- 
fication of  paupers  as  those  who  are  receiving  "  full  sup- 
port "  and  those  who  are  receiving  "  partial  support,"  has 
been  of  great  comfort  to  advocates  of  public  outdoor  relief, 
since  nothing  appears  more  plausible  than  that  it  is  cheaper 
for  a  community  to  give  partial  than  to  give  full  support. 
Those  who  hold  that  relief  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  should 
not  be  supplied  from  public  funds,  or  that  it  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
full  support  is  the  more  economical,  since  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  is  universally  less  when  only  full  support  is 
offered.  It  is  obvious  that  many  persons  would  accept 
aid  from  the  public  treasury  if  allowed  to  remain  at  home, 
who  would  not  wish  to  become  inmates  of  a  public  insti- 
tution, even  though  the  amount  of  aid  which  they  receive 
at  home  is  less  than  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  in  the 
almshouse. 

Almsgiving  to  street  beggars,  or  to  those  who  apply  at 
the  door,  is  another  method — however  reprehensible  — 
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of  giving  aid  to  applicants  in  tlieir  hi>inL*a.  The  liomes 
which  such  mendicants  may  cUtini  are,  indeed,  likely  to  be 
low-class  boarding-houaes,  ciisual  shelters,  or  other  make- 
shifts aa  devoid  as  possible  of  all  the  elements  of  a  normal 
home.  Since,  hDweyet,  money  ia  given  outright,  and  no 
atterapt  is  made  to  control  the  action  of  its  recipients,  it 
must  be  cUs^ed,  like  that  distributed  by  public  otiiciala, 
with  aid  given  to  the  poor  in  their  homes. 

Vastly  more  important  than  either  of  the  above,  whether 
greater  or  less  in  actual  amount,  is  the  relief  distril>uted 
by  clergymeu,  dtiacicms,  and  others  ivbo  represent  the 
chiirchea  in  their  care  of  the  poor;  and  voluntary  asaoci- 
ationa,  founded  either  for  the  purpose  of  earing  generally 
for  the  poor  or  for  the  care  of  some  particular  class,  such  as 
widows  with  young  childrea,  or  working  upon  a  basia  of 
nationality  or  a  community  bond,  aa,  for  example,  in  New 
York  City,  the  St.  Geiorge's  Society  and  the  New  England 
Society,  both  of  which,  although  social  rather  than  elee- 
mosynary, have  nevertheless  created  relief  funds  for  the 
aid,  respectively,  of  destitute  Englislimen  stranded  m  the 
community,  or  destitute  persons  of  New  England  origin. 

Doubtless  it  would  be  found  that  the  aid  given  by  pri- 
vate individuals  to  those  who  appeal  to  them  personally,  if 
any  tabulation  of  such  aid  wei'C  posaitde^  is  even  greater 
in  amount  and  of  even  greater  aignificimce  in  its  soeiftl 
aspects  than  what  is  disbui-sed  by  such  organized  charities 
as  have  been  just  mentioned.  When  we  speak  of  relief 
given  to  the  dependent  poor  in  their  homes,  it  will  be 
understood,  then,  that  we  include  wliat  is  given  in  this 
way  by  individuals,  by  relief  agencies,  by  chnrches,  and  by 
public  officials  charged  with  the  relief  of  destitution. 

Certain  broad  differences  are  clear  between  relief  in  the 
homes  of  tlje  dependent  and  relief  given  in  institutions, 
or  in  any  other  manner.  The  normal  family,  which  is  the 
unit  of  society,  depends  for  the  means  of  livelihood  upon 
the  exertions  of  one  or  more  of  its  own  members.  It  is 
self-contained  —  independent  of  outsiders.  Its  domestic 
circle  ia  sacred.  The  standard  of  living  may  he  high  or 
low.  The  income  may  be  liberal  or  the  necessities  of  life 
barely  supplied.  Between  the  family  which  ia  thus  self- 
dependent  and  that  of  the  true  pauper  there  is 
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Bti'iking  uuntraat.  The  pauper  type,  whether  in  receipt 
of  btig^'Bily  ahns  or  of  goneroua  incoiue,  is  n  shameless  and 
insolvent  social  debtor. 

The  self-depeudent  and  the  pauper  classes  do  notj 
however,  together  constitute  the  whole  of  human  society. 
There  are  some  whose  earning  capacity,  when  exerted  to 
the  utmost,  dues  not  suffice  for  the  means  of  livelihood; 
there  are  some  who  ate  tftmporaxily  distibleJ  wnd  have 
been  unable  to  provide  in  advance  for  such  a  calamity. 
While  many  of  these  are  isolated  individuals,  for  whom 
institutional  care  of  some  kind  may  be  advisable,  there  are 
others  who  are  grouped  in  familiee  and  for  whom  the 
essential  elements  of  normal  family  life»  aside  from  finan- 
cial income,  remain  or  may  be  aupplkd.  It  is  a  task  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  and  delicacy  to  distinguish  such 
caaefl,  and  a  great  respoDsibility  is  assumed  by  those  who 
undertake  to  supply  the  relief  which  will  enable  family 
life  to  be  continued,  when  this  must  be  done  otherwise 
than  by  the  normal  earnings  of  its  members.  It  is  true 
that  in  particular  instaoces  an  equiil  respontiibility  may  be 
involved  in  a  refusal  to  supply  such  relief,  with  tlie  con- 
sequent breaking  up  of  the  family.  In  other  words,  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  are  in  position  to  aid  and  to 
whom  a  direct  appeal  has  been  made,  can  be  met  only  by 
reaching  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  con- 
ditionu  are  such  an  to  call  for  relief  at  home. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  primarily,  that  oflicial  relief  from 
the  public  treasury  and  ordinary  almsgiving  are  unwise 
and  harmful.  The  conditions  under  which  alms  are  given 
to  passers-by,  and  the  conditions  under  which  public  relief 
is  disbursed,  are  universally  unfavorable  to  any  adequate 
consideration,  on  the  pai't  of  the  giver,  of  the  following 
questions:  flret.  whether  the  home  conditions  are  such  as 
can  safely  be  perpetuated  through  relief;  second,  exactly 
what  kind  and  amount  of  relief  are  required ;  and  third, 
whether  there  are  natural  sources,  other  than  the  one  to 
whom  the  appeal  has  been  made,  from  which  any  needed 
relief  should  be  supplied.  It  may  justly  be  Questioned, 
alao,  whether  churches  are  in  position  to  give  dispassionate 
answers  to  these  questions,  except  as  relating  to  their  own 
members.     One  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  church  organi- 
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zation  as  snch  is  to  hold  tlie  allegiance  of  those  already 
allHliated  with  it,  anJ  to  Reture  the  adhesion  of  others.  It 
is  only  in  rare  instances  that  a  relief  system  under  the 
control  of  the  church  or  auxiliary  to  it  can  be  carried 
OD  with  efficiency  and  success.  There  is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  strict  observance  of  correct  principles  of  relief 
will  invariably  promote  the  religious  objects  recognized 
by  the  churches,  or  that  church  membership  can  be  in- 
creased or  miiintained,  under  existing  conditions  of  sec- 
tarisLii  diviaicna,  by  a  legitimate  use  of  relief  funds, 

If,  then,  public  relief  funds,  indiscriniinate  almsgiving, 
and  relief  by  ehurehey  should  eventually  be  discontinued, 
the  particuHar  task  of  supplying  relief  to  dependent  fami- 
lies in  their  homes  wili  fall  upon  private  individuals  and 
Buch  voluntary  associations  as  may  be  formed  with  this 
end  in  view  ; — -and  private  charity,  individual  or  associ- 
ated, is  precisely  the  beat  reliance  for  such  relief.  In  at> 
far  as  it  is  organized,  it  should  be  unaeetarian  ;  it  should 
not  be  &ub3idized  from  the  puhlic  treasury,  but  should  be 
spontaiieouH,  voluntary,  and  of  a  broad,  catholic  spint, 
even  if  some  place  is  allowed  for  patriotic  or  religiouH 
motives  in  its  form  of  organization. 

If  a  society  were  to  be  organized  in  a  community  ia 
■which  there  is  no  general  reUef  eoeiety,  and  it  were  ex- 
pected that  it  would  undertake  only  this  particular  task, 
it  might  well  take  some  simple  descriptive  name  such  as 
the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  DiatresH,'  or  the  Provident 
Relief  Fund.^  General  relief  has  in  fact  been  undertaken 
by  societies  which  differ  widely  both  in  their  names  and 
in  their  methods ;  and  if  there  is  no  society  for  organizing 
charity  or  for  promoting  social  reform,  it  will  usually  be 
more  advisable  to  found  a  society  with  broad  scope  which 
will  undertake  among  other  things  either  to  supply  relief 
as  one  of  its  corporate  functions,  or  to  obtain  relief  from 
private  individaala  or  from  miscellaneous  relief  sources,  if 
it  is  deemed  that  these  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.     It 
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1  A  ooclety  urdetthis  name,  comminly  known  m  th«  S.  H.  D.,  exists  lit 

London  jiiid  works  in  cooperation  wilh  th-e  Charily  Organization  Society. 
^  This  is  ihe  ■name  of  a  fuud  irom  which  temprirary  relief  U  euppLied  ta 
famllieB  found  npon  inveKtigatLOD  by  the  C&iiiity  Ui-gaiuzatiou  Society  ot 
the  cit;  oj  New  York  to  be  Is  need. 
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is  now  not  uncommon  for  the  charity  organizatiou  society, 
the  associated  charities,  the  bureau  of  charities,  the  aaso- 
cifttion  for  improving-  the  condition  of  the  poor,  or  the 
provident  association  to  undertuke  itself  directly  to  give 
relief  and  nUo  to  promote  cooperation  among  charitable 
agencies  and  individuals,  and  to  work  for  aucli  changes  in 
the  laws  and  in  their  administration  as  to  ameliorate  the 
coodition  of  the  poor.^ 

There  is  scarcely  any  city  with  a  population  of  ten 
thousand  in  which  there  are  not  the  beginnings  of  some 
society  which  with  more  or  less  modificatiou  of  plane  and 
methods  might  readily  occupy  this  position.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  each  city  should  bnild  upon  its  own  historical 
foundation.  It  ia  also  desirable  that  there  should  be  such 
a  degree  of  uniformity  in  various  cities  as  will  lead  to  easy 
comraunieatioQ  and  comparison  of  results.  Tliese  two 
ends  will  be  found  not  to  be  incompatible  if  they  are 
both  kept  in  view.  The  danger  is  that  one  or  the  other 
will  be  completely  diaregarded.  A  newcomer  who  hap- 
pens to  be  familiar  with  the  form  of  organization  in  an- 
other city  will,  with  greater  zeal  than  prudence,  attempt 
to  draft  immediately  the  identical  institution  with  whieh 
he  is.  familiar  upon  the  new  commnnity;  aitd,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  given  nfi  tittention  to  the  progress 
made  in  other  cities  ivill  follow  blindly  their  traditional 
customs,  and  if  a  new  condition  arises  will  attempt  to 
meet  it  with  no  guidaijce  whatever  from  the  score  of 
instructive  attempts  that  may  have  already  beeU  tuade  to 
meet  the  same  condition  elsewhere. 

There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  far  greater 
uniformity  than  at  present  in  nomenclature,  and  progress 
is  already  noticeable  in  the  free  interchange  of  experiences 
among  various  cities.  If  a  broader  work  is  to  be  under- 
taken than  that  which  is  implied  by  the  tm'O  titles  first 
suggested,  the   choice  would  appear  to  lie  between  the 


)  Cf.  jtst'ge  361  for  a  Hlntement  of  the  adTmitages  of  obialniiLg:  relief  &%  it 
it  needed,  caae  by  case,  iis  iwi  ulieniative  to  a  relief  fund-  Such  a  eociely 
as  here-  suscenlied  may  tibiitin  and  diabiEifie  relief  on  either  plaQ.  IE  ll  in 
"iwine"i  beal  to  have  a.  reiiuf  fund,  it  may  still  be  pouftibk  to  obtain  relief. 
casv  by  oa«',  replacipg  In  this  w^y  amcniiitB  temporijily  advanced  fiobi 
tht  relief  ftuid. 
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perhaps  more  widely  used  than  aoy  otlier  and  may  possi- 
bly be  regarded  as  Bomewhat  more  modest  than  tbe  otb^r, 
Cliarity  Organization  Society.  The  current  abbreviation, 
G.  O^  S.,  is  fainiliiir  in  national  conferences,  atid  is  in  not 
infrequent  use  both  in  England  and  America.  The  older 
title,  Aissociation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
is  admirable  as  a  description,  but  is  too  ciimbroua  for  com- 
mon Use  and  13  apt  to  degenerate,  as  it  has  in  aome  cities, 
into  the  infelicitous  "poor  association."  To  justify  the 
name  Associated  Charities  or  United  Cbarities,  the  society 
BhoukI  occupy  a  unique  and  commanding  position  in  the 
community.  It  should  not  be  one  amontj  rivals,  but  should 
really  be  an  agency  which  will  bring  into  immediate  inti- 
mate association  the  chariUtble  activities  of  the  entire 
community.  It  has  been  suggested  tbat  the  name  Charity 
Organization  Society  implies  some  attitude  of  superiority 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  undertaking,  as  their  name 
BUg'gests,  to  organize  the  charity  of  the  community.  If 
the  society  goes  farther  and  offers  to  provide  instruction 
for  professional  and  volunteer  workers  iii  the  social  field, 
this  again  is  thought  to  iiii])ly  an  asanmplinn  of  superiority 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  thoae  who  offer  themselves 
as  teachers.  Both  of  these  criticisms  rest  upon  a  fallacy. 
The  giving  of  instruction  and  the  organization  of  charita- 
ble endeavor  are  tasks  for  which  some  provision  should  Ije 
made.  Those  who  are  doing  these  things  are  by  that  fact 
debarred  from  undertaking  other  things  which  may  be  of 
equal  or  greater  vahie.  Even  the  college  faculty  does  not 
lay  claim  to  greater  culture  or  wisdom  tliau  belongs  to 
clergymen,  lawyers,  and  artists,  made  up  as  these  pro- 
fessions are  largely  of  men  who  have  earlier  been  students 
in  the  university.  The  particular  individuals  who  consti- 
tute the  college  faculty  may  be  more  or  less  capable  than 
those  who  are  their  contemporaries  in  age.  They  are  prob- 
ably only  tlie  peers  of  the  individuals  who  have  previously 
been  tlieir  asBociiitee-  Some  individuals  become  teachers 
of  the  youth  of  futiLre  generations,  others  take  up  other 
tasks.  Neither  the  hand  nor  the  foot  is  justified  in  claim- 
ing to  be  the  superior.  And  so  of  the  task  of  organizing 
charity.     To  secure  a  division  of  work  and  joint  effort, 
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where  that  is  advisable,  is  neither  a  higher  nor  a  lower 
task  than  the  doing  of  the  work  itself;  and  for  a  society 
to  undertake  the  organization  of  charity  is  by  no  means  to 
lay  claim  to  a  superior  task.  The  name  is  a  suitable  one 
because  it  is  already  associated  in  the  public  mind  with 
thoroughness  of  investigation,  with  coordination  of  agen- 
cies, and  cooperation  among  them,  with  adequacy  of 
relief,  with  volunteer  personal  service  for  the  poor,  the 
suppression  of  mendicancy,  and  the  promotion  of  social 
reforms.  While  it  must  assume  whatever  natural  repug- 
nance may  exist  to  the  idea  of  "  organizing  "  so  intangible 
and  spiritual  a  thing  as  charity,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
make  it  clear  from  the  outset  that  organization  is  not 
mechanicalization ;  that  organized  charity  is  but  the  union 
of  law  and  love,  as  it  was  formulated  by  Mark  Hopkins  in 
an  eloquent  passage  before  any  charity  organization  soci- 
ety had  yet  been  established.  "  Law  and  love  I  these  are 
the  two  mightiest  forces  in  the  universe,  and  thus  do  we 
marry  them.  .  .  .  As  in  all  right  marriage  there  is  both 
contrariety  and  deep  harmony.  Law  is  stern,  majestic,  and 
the  fountain  of  all  order.  Love  is  mild,  winning,  the 
fountain  of  all  right  spontaneity  —  that  is,  of  the  sponta- 
neity that  follows  rational  choice.  Love  without  law  is 
capricious,  weak,  mischievous ;  opposed  to  law  it  is  wicked. 
Law  without  love  is  unlovely.  .  .  .  Such  a  union  is 
demonstrably  the  only  condition  of  perfection  for  tlie  indi- 
vidual or  for  society,  and  when  it  slmll  be  universally 
consummated  the  millennium  will  have  come." 

The  charity  organization  society  pleads  for  law  and  for 
loye.  And  thus  we  join  them — organization  and  charity, 
law  and  love,  mind  and  heart,  the  charitable  impulse  and 
the  sensible  action. 
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On  the  basUof  social  status  it  will  be  convenient  to  dis- 
tinguish amung  fatniliea  who  are  to  be  helped  :  — - 

I.  Orphan  or  deserted  children,  constituting  a.  family, 

ir.  Unmarried  man  or  widower  without  children, 

m.  Unmarried  womiin  or  widow  without  ohildrell. 

IV,  Married  couple  without  children, 

v.  Married  couple  with  children. 

VI.  Widow  or  deserted  wife  with  one  child. 

VII.  Unmarried  woman  with  illegitimate  child. 

VIII.  Widower  or  deserted  husband  with  children. 

IX.  Widow  or  deserted  wife  with  chitdrfin. 

I.  It  happens  occcisioaally  that  a  family  of  orphan  chil- 
dren, or  children  who  are  worse  than  orphaned  because  of 
desertion  or  imprieonment  or  other  misfortune  which  de- 
prives them  of  their  natural  protectors,  are  so  related  to 
each  other,  and  are  of  auch  ages,  that  it  is  advisable  for  them 
to  remain  a  family  group.  It  is  no  infrequent  sight  for  an 
older  sister  or  brother  to  be  responsible  for  the  care  of 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  during  the  entire  working  day^ 
because  of  the  employment  of  both  parents  or  of  the  only 
surviving  parent.  80  numerous  are  tliese  "  little  mothers  " 
that  a  society  Invs  been  formed  especially  to  provide  out- 
ings and  other  forms  of  assistance  for  them.  Less  fre- 
quently the  maintenance  as  well  &s  the  oversight  of 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  falls  upon  such  children  as 
are  of  working  age.  If  before  this  need  arises  one  or 
more  have  already  become  wage-earners  or  are  in  position 
to  earn  a  fair  income  at  once,  the  situation  does  notnecea- 
aarily  call  for  outside  assistance.  Natural  affection  and  a 
praisewortliy  ambition  to  take  the  place  of  the  breadwinners 
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of  the  family  may  lead  to  sacrificee  as  great  aud  to  results 
as  successful  as  those  which  are  seen  in  hard-working 
parents.  If  it  is  an  older  sister  upon  ivLoni  this  burden 
faila,  it  nitiy  indeed  be  one  of  crushing  weight,  and  may 
call  for  endowmeuts  aud  physical  endurance  which  are 
rarely  to  be  found  in  any  clase. 

in  auch  families  aa  this  there  are  Lkely  to  come  crises 
when,  on  account  of  sickuess  or  the  loss  of  work  or  ex- 
peri-euces  which  bring  exceptional  financial  obligations,  a 
Lelping  hand  is  advisfible.  Such  occasions  should  be 
anticipated  by  those  who  are  in  euch  uatural  and  intimate 
relations  with  the  fuinily  as  to  learn  about  them,  without 
the  necessity  of  formal  application  to  church,  relief  society, 
or  others.  It  will  not  weaken  the  character  of  children 
BO  situated  to  have  such  help.  It  is,  indeed,  wise  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  teaching  tlie  lesson  that  begging 
pays,  but  under  the  circumstances  described  tliis  is  not  the 
great  diinj^er.  This  lies  rather  in  the  possibility  tlmt  such 
heroic  and  splendid  efforts  as  are  being  made  toward  self- 
support  may  fail,  aud  that  the  seeds  o£  bitterness  for 
neglect  and  for  lack  of  human  sympathy  may  take  root. 
Not  that  there  is  reallyalack  of  such  sympathy,  hut  it  may 
for  one  aecidtintal  reason  or  another  fail  to  find  its  legiti- 
mate object,  and  there  may  exist,  along  with  the  very  quali- 
ties which  cauee  bo  diilieult  a  task  to  be  undertaken,  a 
Bensitiveuess  which  shrinks  from  wide  acquaintance  or 
ready  reyponse  to  neighborly  overtures.  The  danger,  as 
in  so  large  a  number  of  cases,  is  less  the  undermining  of 
character  than  the  failure  to  build  up  character.  It  haK 
too  often  been  assumed  that  the  only  problem  for  the 
charitable  is  to  refrain  from  destroying  the  character  of 
the  independent,  self-respectiug  normal  citizen.  This  is 
indeed  esaential,  but  very  often  it  is  a  widely  different 
duty  which  confronts  tlie  community.  The  task  is  rather 
to  bring  op  to  tlie  level  of  normal  citiz<^nship  tliose  who,  if 
left  to  themselvea.  will  be  overwhelmed  by  their  adverse 
condition,  or  who,  if  of  adult  years,  are  lacking  in  the  quali- 
ties which  are  so  highly  prized. 

II.  The  problem  of  single  men,  whether  unmarTied  or 
widowers,  would  seem  to  be  a  comparatively  simple  one. 
If  difiabled  by  illness  or  accident,  the  hospital  presents  it- 
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self  as  the  nfitural  refuge  in  case  there  I3  no  accessible 
home  with  relatives  wr  friends.  If  able-bodied,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  i.11  periods  of  norma!  industrial  activity  em- 
ployment of  some  kind  is  to  be  had  which  will  yield  at 
least  enough  reniuneration  for  their  own  support.  And 
yet  the  problem  of  the  care  of  homeless  caen  is  found  in 
practice  not  to  be  so  fiee  from  complications  and  difficul- 
ties. Among-  thoae  who  present  themuelvea  as  sing-le, 
horaelesa  men  asking  fur  aid  in  finding  work,  or  for  relief 
in  the  form  of  meals  atid  lodgings,  there  are  in  fact  some 
who  are  not  without  family  obligations,  but  who  have 
deserted  their  familiea  and  have  afterward  found  them- 
selves unable  to  earn  even  their  own  living ;  or  if  not 
unable,  at  least  ready  to  seek  help  and  not  abovethe  use 
of  misrepresentation  and  fraud  in  attempting  to  s.ecure  it. 

Furthermore  the  army  of  professiinal  beggars  is  chiefly 
recruited  from  the  class  of  single,  homeless  men,  and  of 
these  a  large  proportion  are  not  really  able-bodied,  al- 
though their  own  account  of  the  origin  of  their  afBictiona 
is  of  course  never  to  be  relied  upon.  This  la  not  the  place 
to  discuss  vagrancy,  which  is  essentially  a.  police,  rather 
than  a  relief,  problem.  The  pseudo-charity  which  creates 
and  supports  vagrancy  is  entitled  neither  to  respect  nor  to 
defence.  Demonstrations  that  not  mora  than  one  in  ten 
of  those  that  ask  for  help  on  the  street  at  the  door  is 
"deserving,"  have  little  weight  with  those  who  readily 
respond  that  they  would  rather  aid  nine  undeserving  per- 
sons, than  allow  one  who  is  deserving  to  suffer.  Those 
who  give  habitually  to  beggara  should,  however,  learn  that 
giving  to  the  tenth,  if  indeed  one  in  ten  is  "  deserving  "  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  terra  is  thus  used,  is  more  injurious 
than  giving  to  the  other  nine.  The  gift  without  the  giver 
ia  not  only  bare,  it  is  an  active  agent  of  injury^  The  con- 
science which  is  relieved  by  giving  to  ten  beggars  in  the 
chance  that  one  may  be  in  need,  ia  a  naive  and  unenlight- 
ened conscience.  The  possibility  of  securing  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  by  this  means,  thwarts  remedial  meaaurea.  To 
give  money  or  its  equivalent  on  easy  terms  to  able-bodied, 
homeless  wen,  is  not  a  neutral  act,  but  one  by  which 
serious,  direct  responsibility  is  incurred. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  case,  however,  that  there  is  no 
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field  for  charitable  endeavor  Anir>ng  the  unattached,  home- 
less men,  and  even  among  those  who  have  become  profes- 
sional raeadicantg.  TLare  are  few  of  them  to  whom,  at  one 
time  or  another,  there  does  not  come  a  deaire  to  break 
looae  from  his  associations,  from  the  deceit  and  from  the 
unmanly  dependence,  and  to  take  an  honorable  place  in  the 
industry  and  the  social  life  of  the  community.  A  helping 
hand  in  tiiiding;  tmpioymeut,  or  it  may  be  in  Biipjilying 
tools,  suitable  clothinfj,  or  even  transportation  at  the  oppor- 
tune moment,  nuiy  be  so  clearly  jnstiiied  that  its  omission 
would  be  little  lesa  than  criminal.  The  reality,  howevtjv, 
must  be  distinguished  from  an  attempt  at  imposition.  It 
is  precisely  in  the  plea  for  money  for  such  purposes  as  this 
that  experient;ed  mendicants  are  moat  sucoesaful.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  the  donor,  or  some  one  who  can 
act  in  Kis  atcad.  sliall  keep  an  eye  on  the  beneficiary,  shall 
see  that  he  goes  to  work  and  remains  at  work,  or  ahaU  take 
fiuoh  other  reasonable  precautions  aa  will  bring  the  greatest 
chance  of  success.  There  is  no  reason  for  disco nragement 
in  occasional  failures,  or  in  the  fact  that  improvenifnt  may 
be  alow  i  but  sincerity  of  purpose  may  rightly  be  insisted 
upon,  and  so  far  as  the  more  intelligent  and  capable  men 
who  form  a  considerable  element  in  the  mendicant  class  are 
concerned,  it  may  be  anticipated  that,  given  a  start  in  the 
right  direction,  they  will  speedily  make  their  own  way. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  applications  from  single,  hotneless 
men,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  branch  of  philan- 
thropic work,  that  discrimination  and  experienced  judgment 
are  essential.  There  must  be  a  quick  and  sympathetic 
appreciation  for  the  tale  of  a  boy  who  is  really  desirous 
of  returning  to  Ids  home  after  his  first  experience  in 
feeding  upon  the  httsk3  of  the  swine.  There  must  be  a 
long  memory  for  faces  and  voices,  and  characteristic  inci- 
dents or  expression  in  the  narrative  of  the  applicant,  even 
when  all  have  been  more  or  less  disguised  by  the  mere  lapse 
of  time,  or  by  dissipatiion  or  other  cause.  There  must  be 
an  impartial  fairness  in  considering  whether  there  may  be 
an  element  of  justice  even  in  a  palpably  abaurd  story,  or  at 
least  of  some  unexpressed  need  which  can  be  met.  There 
must  also  be  lirmnesa  and  courage  in  applying  appropriate 
xemodiee  wlien  discipline  rather  than  relief  is  required. 
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and  withal  a  capacity  for  developing  ever  increased  sympa- 
thj,  and  consideiatioa,  and  patience,  and  hope,  however 
large  the  number  ol  irreclaimable  human  beings  one  has 
met.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  none  is  irreclaim- 
able except  relatively,  that  until  one  has  infinite  resourcei 
at  his  Command  he  ia  not  justified  in  assuining  that  any 
particular  individual  could  not  have  been  saved  by  other 
and  different  means  than  those  which  bad  been  tried  in 
vain.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  recognize  the  point  I 
beyond  which,  with  the  resources  at  hand  and  with  a  given 
attitude  on  the  part  of  an  applicant,  nothing  whatever  of 
good  can  be  accomplished,  and  to  leave  further  dealings 
with  those  who  are  in  position  to  apply  other  remedies; 
but  this  is  far  from  forming  or  expregging  any  final  judg- 
ment upon  the  ultimate  outcome,  even  in  those  casea.  ^^ 

So  fur  as  applications  from  homeless  men  are  concerned,  ^H 
then,  the  task  is  to  single  out  those  who  have  family  ties,  ^^ 
and  to  attempt,  if  possible,  to  restore  them  ;  and  to  rescue 
from  a  life  of  unworthy  dependence  those  who  by  reason- 
able encouragement  can  be  fitted  into  their  natural  places 
as  self-snpporting  wage-earnera  ;  to  secure  for  such  ns  need 
it  hospital  and  custodial  care,  and  to  give  direction  and 
counsel  in  regard  to  employment  to  such  aa  can  become 
Belf-eupporting  only  through  this  form  of  aid.  It  ie  true 
that  the  responsibility  for  finding  employment  rests  prima- 
rily upon  the  individual  himself,  quite  as  much  aa  the  doing 
of  work  after  being  employed.  In  the  rapid  shifting  of 
opportunities  for  employment,  however,  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  the  numerous  artificial  diaturhancea  of  the  nor- 
mal course  of  industry,  it  is  not  strange  that  many  who  are 
able  to  work  satisfactorily  are  without  the  initiative  essen- 
tial to  the  finding  of  work.  The  free  state  employment 
bureaus,  and,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  the  development  of 
employment  exchange  advertisements  in  the  daily  press, 
meet  this  need,  and  sometimes  a  simple  direction  to  one 
of  these  sources  of  information  is  all  that  is  requisite. 

There  will  remain  those  who  cannot  be  helped  by  relief 
or  by  personal  counsel,  and  who  insist  upon  preying  on 
the  public  and  living  the  life  of  professional  beggars. 
They  prefer  to  live  without  regular  employment,  and  are 
both  'm  mteut  and  in  fact  oSeaders  against  the  law  o£  the 
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land.  There  is  no  choice  but  to  prosecute  and  deal  with 
such  offenders  as  crimiuals.  Through  the  system  of  pro- 
bation and  suBpended  sentence,  and  through  timely  efforts 
at  leformatioD  at  the  moment  of  discharge  from  prisoa, 
something  mjty  be  accompliished  even  with  these  men,  and 
among  them,  as  among  original  applicauta  for  relief,  will 
lie  found  individuals  who  are  very  re&pouijive  ti>  peraotial 
interest  and  encouragemeut. 

111.  A  deep-rooted  instinct  that  woman  is  entitled  to 
protection  prevents  the  throwing  upon  the  charity  of  the 
coromuoity  of  any  large  number  of  girls  or  young  women 
who  are  absolutely  homelcBS;  they  are  not,  however, 
entirely  unknown.  Ruiiawtiy  girls  who  become  stranded 
in  a  strange  city;  women  who  are  at  a  distance  from  their 
friends,  or  who  have  but  recently  been  discharged  from 
a  hoapital;  and  more  often  women  who  Lave  outlived  their 
years  of  nctiye  service  aa  domestics,  and  who  have  drifted 
away  from  those  upon  whom  they  have  any  special  claim, 
are  found  in  considerable  numbera  in  the  cities  among 
appUcantH  for  relief.  Unless  enfeebled  by  illness  or  age, 
or  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  vicious  habits  or  offensive 
traits  of  character,  there  is  little  difliculty  in  finding  work 
for  such  applicants  when  able-bodied  and  supplied  with 
references  aa  to  efficiency  and  character.  Their  natural 
resource  ia  the  employment  bureau,  although  careful  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  against  fraudulent  employment 
agencies  which  are  sometimes  used  as  a  decoy  for  houses 
of  proatitution. 

There  is  a  legitimate  but  very  limited  demand  for 
temporary  shelters  for  the  few  who  must  be  cared  for 
until  employment  is  found,  or  until  there  can  be  commu- 
nication with  relatives  or  friends.  There  may  well  be,  at 
least  in  the  larger  cities,  a  public  lodging-house,  in  which 
under  suitable  restrictions  shelter  may  be  provided  for 
H  those  who  are  not  properly  almehouse  inmates,  and  who 
B  can  readily  place  themselves,  if  given  shelter  for  a  day  or 
two.  The  women's  lodging-house,  if  one  is  estahlished, 
should  be  diatinct  from  that  conducted  for  homeleiw 
men,  and  lodgers  should  he  given  private  rooms  and  wise 
matronly  oversight.  In  smaller  towns  it  will  be  feasible 
i  to  cara  for  such  applicants  in  a  suitable  boarding-house 
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or  a  private  family.  Convaleseeat  homes  pleasantly  situ 
ated,  and  Bufficient  in  number  or  in  accoranindatioas  to 
enable  patients  to  remain  until  they  liave  fully  reciovered 
health  and  strength,  are  specially  needed  for  wage-earning 
women  whose  resources  have  he«n  exhausted  by  illness,  or 
who  are  not  in  position  to  h&  cared  for  by  friends.  For 
superannuated  domefitics  and  those  who  are  past  service 
on  account  of  mental  or  physical  infirmitietj,  the  usual  re- 
sources after  their  own  savinga  are  exhrtiisted,  in  the 
absence  of  relatives  able  to  support  them,  is  the  almshouse, 
and,  for  exceptional  cases,  the  private  homes  for  the  aged. 

It  is  a  fair  question  whether  for  these  more  than  for  auy 
other  class  there  cannot  be  made  a  valid  argument  in 
favoT  of  Btate  old-afje  pensions.  The  normal  family 
contains  within  itself  the  element  of  continuing  aelf- 
support.  The  growth  of  children  coincides  with  the  decay 
of  wage-earning  capacity  in  the  parents ;  and  even  if  there 
are  no  children,  the  strength  of  the  wife  may  offset  de- 
ficient earning"  capacity  in  the  husband,  or,  if  both  fail, 
there  are  in  the  two  sets  of  relatives  double  chances  of 
natural  outside  aid.  The  unmarried  man  has  a  much 
greater  range  of  employment,  and  for  various  reasons, 
some  of  which  at  least  are  not  likely  to  he  altered,  has, 
other  things  being  equal,  greater  money-earning  capacity. 
The  woman  who  is  dependent  upon  her  own  resourcea, 
under  existing  conditions,  finds  her  living  expenses  greater, 
rather  than  less,  than  those  of  the  unmarried  man.  The 
only  considerable  offset  to  the  ecrinoniic  disadvantage  at 
wliich  she  is  placed  is  the  greater  natural  readiness  of 
brothers,  married  sisters,  or  more  distant  relatives  to  pro- 
vide a  home  for  her  in  ease  of  need.  For  those  of  whom 
we  are  speaking,  viz.,  women  who  have  spent  the  normal 
working  life  in  domestic  service  or  in  other  employment 
which  prevents  their  taking  part  in  a  normal  home  life, 
this  resource  is  greatly  lessened.  TJiey  may  well  be  at  a 
long  distance  from  their  immediate  kindred,  and  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  employment  are  likely,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  be  estranged  from  those  upon  whom  they  might 
otherwise  establish  a  claim. 

For  them,  therefore,  if  for  any,  the  state  might  wisely 
make  such  pfovision  as  is  made  for  soldier^a  and  for  those 
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eoiEinunity  in  certain  branches  of  tlie 
civil  service.  Unless  and  until  some  such  provision  is 
made,  there  should  be  great  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
charitable  public  in  meeting  the  needs  of  disabled  home- 
less wniutn  ;  but  this  provision  should,  of  course,  tnke 
account  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  applicant  to  provide  for 
her  own  needs.  If  there  has  been  frugality  and  industry, 
mid  Li  disposition  to  help  others,  it  may  be  antici]mted  that 
more  agreeable  forms  of  relief  can  be  supplied  than  if 
these  qtialiti^d  have  been  lacking.  An  impo»sible  standard, 
however,  should  not  he  set  up,  and  the  principle  is  that 
reasonable  asauraiice  of  care  in  case  of  unavoidable  mis- 
fortune will  operate  as  a  motive  to  thrift,  ratlner  than  the 
contrary.  It  ie  quite  possible  that  some  of  those  who  are 
now  inmates  of  almsboases  throughout  the  country  could 
be  removed  and  cared  for  with  greater  personal  consider- 
ation without  in  the  least  undermining  character  or  dis- 
couraging prudence  and  application  in  the  younger.  It  is 
certain  that  greater  con.'siderati on,  increased  respect  for 
individual  likes  and  dislike-s  and  in  general  a  higher 
standard  of  comfort  in  the  almshouses,  is  compatible  with 
every  necessary  precaution  against  pauperizing  the  com- 
munity. This  is  a  danger  which  is  to  be  guarded  against 
by  discrimination  in  admission,  by  diligent  inquiry  for 
relativea^  and  by  individualizing  those  who  are  admitted, 
rather  than  by  withholding  the  comforts  and  decencies  to 
which  applicants  have  been  accustoiued. 

Among  the  unmarried  women  and  widows  who  apply 
for  relief,  there  will  be  some  who  are  of  vicious  character, 
or  who  are  so  addicted  to  drink  or  other  stimulants  that 
only  reformatory  diecipline  and  perhaps  medical  treatment 
will  be  of  any  avail.  In  the  plea  that  has  been  made  for 
special  consideration  for  the  protection  of  homeless  girts 
and  women,  these  needs  must  not  be  ignored.  Sternnoas 
and  decision  in  applying  the  only  remedies  from  which 
there  is  any  hope  of  auccees  are  as  essential  here  &s  in 
dealing  with  homeless  men. 

IV.  It  is  astounding  that  among  applicants  for  relief 
there  is  occasionally  found  the  case  of  a  young  native-born, 
able-bodied,  unencumbered  married  couple.  The  natural 
inclinntioQ  of  one  to  whom  euch  an  application  La  made  is 
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to  deliver  an  incisive  and  Btimulating  lecture,  and  send 
the  applicants  un ceremoniously  about  their  business,  and, 
on  the  whole,  perhaps  no  more  judicious  treatment  could 
besuggested.  Even  when  there  is  a  handicap  oEinefficiency, 
of  physical  incapacity,  of  ignorance  of  the  language,  or  of 
lack  of  acquaintauce  in  the  neighborhood,  a  very  conserva- 
tive course  with  reference  to  materifil  relief  is  adviaable. 
Those  who  remove  to  a  new  community,  especially  if  it  is 
to  a  foreign  country  with  strange  language  and  customs, 
assume  a  responsibility  which  for  the  common  good  must 
largely  be  left  upon  their  own  shoulderfl.  In  casting  aside 
the  acquaintances,  friendships,  and  other  social  ties  which 
are  so  often  of  direct  advantage  in  solving  the  problum  of 
earning  a  living,  a  risk  is  necessarily  assumed,  and  it  will 
be  niischievouij  to  impl&nt  the  idea  tliat  this  risk  is  less 
than  tt  really  is. 

V,  Accident,  illness,  or  some  sudden  shifting  of  indus- 
trial conditions  may  justify  relief  for  a  married  couple,  and 
in  old  age  the  fact  that  both  man  and  wife  have  survived 
will  create  no  presumption  against  assistance,  if  the  condi- 
tions otherwise  demand  it.  The  assiimptioii  that  the  mere 
existence  of  children  in  the  family  gives  a  claim  for  relief 
which  would  otherwise  be  denied,  is  one  to  which  may  be 
traced  a  vast  amount  of  harmful  giving.  The  test  is  not 
the  number  of  children  or  the  presence  *»f  any  other  single 
condition  in  the  eoraposition  of  the  family  group  ;  it  is 
rather  a  question  as  to  whether  the  family  is  helpable  ; 
whether  any  radical  relief  is  possible  ;  whether  any  benefi- 
cial result  can  be  accomplished.  If  the  relief  perpetuates 
unwholesome  or  vicious  conditions,  it  is  equally  to  be  con- 
demned whether  applied  to  a  childless  couple  or  to  a  fam- 
ily with  many  cliildren  ;  whether  applied  to  the  old  or  to 
the  young ;  whether  given  to  a  dieposgegsed  widow  with 
small  children,  or  to  a  homeless  man. 

Opportunities  for  industrial  training  leading  to  self- 
support  need  not  be  denied  to  single  men  or  women,  nr  to 
married  couples  without  children.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  expense  of  such  training,  however,  should  not,  if  practi- 
cable, be  thrown  upon  the  beneficiaries.  The  problem  is 
different  from  that  of  training  children,  the  product  of 
wbo&e  labor  can  ordinarily  have  but  alight  market  value- 
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In  institutions  for  cMldren,  sound  educational  policies  are 
usually  iueompatible  with  attempts  to  make  Jin  income 
from  tlie  product  of  the  industries  employed  in  the  train- 
iug  of  the  children.  Adult  men  and  women,  however,  may 
more  readily  be  put  at  eniplnyraeut  in  which  the  deficieu-. 
eie8  of  their  earlier  education  may  be  mjido  good,  habits 
of  upplicntion  and  iudustry  developed,  and  even  some  de- 
cree of  skill  uttained;  while  at  the  same  time  the  product 
of  the  work  done  may  be  made  to  meet  the  entire  expense  of 
such  traiuing.  while  affording  a  bare  living  wage  to  thoge 
who  are  trained. 

For  aged  couples  there  are  in  Rome  cities  private  homes, 
and  there  is  alao  a  tendency,  which  is  to  he  encouraged, 
to  provide  accommodtition  for  aged  couplea  in  the  public 
almshouse.  With  the  safeguards  to  which  attention  has 
been  repeatedly  called  elsewhere,  there  is  no  need  of  the 
inluiimi.iiity  of  sepiiratir^  husband  and  wife  when  they 
become  dependent  upon  the  public  for  aelf-support. 

VI.  A  widow  with  one  child,  if  able  to  do  housework, 
may  usually  be  self-supportiug  at  domestic  service.  If 
better  adapted  to  some  other  foim  of  employment,  she  may 
prefer  to  make  some  arrangement  for  the  care  of  her  child, 
either  in  a  home  of  her  own  or  at  board.  It  is  found  that 
there  are  many  families  who  will  readily  receive  for  general 
housework,  or  for  some  Sfiecial  brtmeli  of  household  service, 
R  mother  with  a  child,  allowing  for  the  board  uf  the  child 
on  a  fair  basis  of  exchange  toward  thi.^  compensation  of  the 
mother,  and  of  course  allowing  the  mother  also  to  give 
81)  much  time  as  is  neccfisary  to  the  care  of  her  c'hiM.  In 
mfiny  instiinci^s  this  arrangement  is  far  better  both  for  the 
child  ami  for  the  mother  than  empbiynienb  which  causes 
tliem  to  be  sepunUod  during  the  day,  even  if  the  remunera* 
tioii  of  such  employment  is  enough  to  provide  a  caretaker 
to  look  aftpr  the  home,  and  to  care  for  the  child,  or  to  pay 
far  board  of  the  hitter  in  a  private  family.  Much  depends, 
however,  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as  to  the 
choice  among  various  plana.  Aaide  from  the  presence  of 
some  cause  of  distress  such  as  might  be  otherwise  present, 
there  i»  nothing  in  the  social  status  of  a  widow  with  one 
child  whieh  would  make  dependence  upon  charity  in- 
evitable.   With  a  young   infaat,  with,  a  child  reqmriug 


exceptional  care,  and  especially  in  a  period  of  distress  or 
of  transition,  such  as  might  immediately  follow  the  death 
of  a  husband  who  has  been  the  breadwinner  of  the  family, 
financial  aid  might  he  advisable,  and  thure  may  always  be 
such  changes  resulting  from  the  death  of  father,  hrothera, 
or  others  from  whom  assistance  baa  been  ohtabied,  aa 
will  create  temporary  need.  Other  tJiinga  being  equal,  a 
widow  with  au  infant  child  has  naturally  greater  burdens 
than  a  childless  woman,  but  she  baa  also  a  greater  motive 
to  application  and  good  hiibita,  and  if  qualified  physically 
and  by  experience  foi  any  one  of  many  occupations,  she 
will  have  little  occasion  to  ask  for  outside  h_e]4J. 

VII.  The  considenitiona  whicFkad  us  to  prefer  that  a 
widow  or  deserted  wife  with  infant  child  should  find  such 
work  as  will  enable  her  to  keep  her  offspring'  with  her, 
apply  with  redoubled  force  when  the  child  is  born  out  of 
wedlock.  The  unmarried  mother  who  la  separated  from 
her  child  is  deprived  of  a  safeguard  of  which  she  is  some- 
times in  sore  need;  and  separation,  whether  the  child  is 
placed  in  an  inatitution,  or  given  to  a  foster-mother,  or 
abandoned  completely,  is  likely  to  result  in  the  child''9 
death.  Tlie  mortality  in  foundling  aaylums  haa  alwaya 
been  notoriously  high  ;  and  while  the  chance  of  the  found- 
ling for  life  in  a  good  boarding  home  is  greater,  this  is 
only  brought  about  by  a  degree  of  vigilance  and  personal 
devotion  that  is  rare. 

It  is  recorded  by  those  who  have  had  long  experience  in 
the  care  of  dependent  children,  that  motberB  who  relin- 
quish their  offspring  at  birth  as  a  rule  gradually  cease  to 
ca.re  for  them,  and  seldom  attempt  to  reestabbah  the  nat- 
ural relation.  Subsequent  illegitimate  hirtha  are  more  fre- 
quent, and  this  may  sometimes  be  directly  attributed,  on 
the  testimony  of  the  mother  herself,  to  the  fact  of  the  sep- 
aration in  the  first  instance.  Foundling  asylums  and 
maternity  hospitals  which  care  for  mother  and  child  for  a 
suitable  period  and  subsequently  place  the  mother  with 
the  child  at  domestic  service,  or  at  other  anitahle  employ- 
ment, therefore  do  their  simple  duty  towai-d  both  child 
and  mother.  In  New  York  and  Boston  a  separate  agency 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  providing  situations,  mainly 
in  the  country^    for    mothers    and    infants,    has    demon* 
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sti-ated  its  great  usefulness,'  while  La  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities  similar  work  is  doae  by  the  ChilJren's  Aid 
Society. 

It  is  believed  tba.t  the  foundling  asylum  to  which  a 
new-born  infant  migbt  be  brougbt  and  deposited  by  the 
mother,  with  no  requirements  that  the  latter  should  make 
herself  known,  served  aa  a  perceptible  check  upon  infstnti- 
cide,  and  that  there  was  a  time  when  this  awful  crime 
occurred  more  frequently  than  can  readily  be  conceived. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  held  that  the  existence  of  such 
institutions,  making  easy  the  abandonment  of  childreo, 
removed  a  deterring  check  upon  lUegftimacy.  A  change 
of  plan,  by  which  mothers  are  induced  to  enter  the  institu- 
tion with  the  child,  has  been  for  the  better,  although  the 
subsequent  sepanttion  oftea  peniiitted  prevent*  the  reap- 
ing of  the  full  possible  benefit*  of  the  change. 

If  the  point  at  which  the  problem  i$  taken  up  is  the 
care  of  the  mother  and  child  after  birth,  tliere  is  no  better 
solution  than  that  of  landing  situationa  in  good  homea  for 
such  as  are  by  nature  and  experience  suited  to  this  kind 
of  employment.  It  is  esaeutial,  however,  that  the  charac- 
ter and  standing  nf  the  employers  be  tlioioughly  ascer^ 
tained,  and  it  is  advisable  that  those  who  have  aided  in 
finding  such  employment  shall  keep  in  touch  with  the 
mother  by  correspondence,  or  still  better  by  personal 
visits.  In  fact,  of  course,  the  problem  does  not  begin  at 
the  point  which  we  have  assumed.  Guidance  and  counsel 
before  confinement,  removal  of  any  social  causes  which 
lead  to  this  form  of  dependence,  and  educational  influ- 
ences begun  far  back  in  childhood  are  the  true  be^nnings, 
and  in  the  last  of  these  attention  should  be  directed  toward 
the  reformation  and  training  of  the  two  sexes  alike. 

VIII.  It  ia  conceivable  that  a  widower,  upon  his  wife's 
death,  should  tind  himself  seriou.'ily  embarrassed  in  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  care  of  his  children,  even  though  his 
income  had  been  amply  sufficient  to  care  for  the  entire 
family.     In  the  normal  family  the  contribution   made  by 
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the  TQother  to  the  common  welfare  is  fully  eqaal  to  that 
of  the  father  even  though  it  ia  not  so  readily  measured  in 
dollars  and  ceuts.  The  loss  of  the  mother  ma,y  well  bo 
held  to  reduce  by  one-ha.lf  the  effective  income  of  the 
family,  even  tliough  she  does  not  earn  a  dollar  of  money* 
and  even  if  the  father  contribulee  his  share  in  the  training 
and  discipline  of  tlie  children  and  in  the  heavier  part  of 
the  household  work.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
nurraally  the  loss  of  the  wife  causes  the  family  of  the 
wage-earner  to  become  dependent  upon  outside  aid.  It 
may  be  expected  to  result  in  a  distinct  deprivation  of 
phyeieal  comfortfl,  besides  the  grenter  and  immeasurable 
loss  of  companionship  and  guidance.  There  should,  how- 
ever, be  R  margin  between  the  standard  of  living,  which 
is  to  be  fully  realized  only  when  both  heads  of  the  family 
are  living  and  in  good  henlth,  and  that  lower  level  of 
self-support  beneath  which  charitable  assistance  becomes 
necessary.  In  many  instances  even  the  higher  level  may 
bt"  maintained  if  one  of  the  children,  especially  if  a  daugh- 
ter, is  old  enough  to  take  up  the  household  cares,  or  if 
some  near  relative  of  the  husband  is  in  position  to  step 
into  the  vacant  place. 

Whenever  a  home  can  be  kept  in  such  vfays  for  half- 
orphan  children,  there  will  not  infrequently  result  rather 
more  of  parental  affection  and  moral  training  and  the 
other  elements  of  the  home  that  has  been  broken  by  death, 
than  when  they  are  cared  for  outside  the  family,  whether 
in  institutions  or  in  foster  homes.  This  is  a  point,  how- 
ever, upon  which  generalization  must  be  made  with 
caution.  A  father  whose  dail}^  task  gives  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  personal  contact  with  his  child  may  find 
it  a  duty  to  intrust  it  to  foster-parents,  or  may  find  that 
only  by  boarding  it  in  an  institution  for  children  can  he 
give  it  the  education  and  the  physical  care  to  which  it  is 
entitled.  The  guiding  principle  is  that  an  able-bodied 
man  cannot  consistently  with  self-respect  accept  charita- 
ble aid  in  the  support  of  his  children,  unless  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  and  then  only  in  the  expec- 
^tatioQ  of  cancelling  whatever  obligations  he  may  have 
incurred. 

What  is  true  of  the  widower  ia  equally  true  of  the 
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husband  who,  through  the  desertion  of  the  mother  of  hla 
children,  is  left  Uouhly  respouaibLe  for  their  care.  Fortu- 
nately such  oases  are  rare.  The  act  of  abbindoument  by 
the  mother,  although  no  more  reprehensihlt  tlum  desevtiun 
by  the  father,  uidicatea  so  unnatural  it  dispoaitioti  that  one 
is  readily  reconciled  to  a  belief  that  tlie  children  will  fare 
better  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  The  husband's  brutal- 
ity may  Indeed  often  all  hut  justify  flight  from  a  bare  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation;  yeb  all  experience  shows  that 
even  in  the  moBt  extreme  cases  of  this  kind  a  neglected  or 
abused  wife  will  escape  only  with  her  children,  or  after 
some  penuanent  proviaion  for  their  safety  and  care  has 
been  made.  Rehictance  to  resort  either  to  legal  remedies 
or  to  any  other  outside  protection  is  the  rule,  and  this 
attitude  is  rei)eatedly  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  most 
earnest  entreatiea  on  the  part  of  neighh«ri>  and  friends 
to  inatitnte  legal  measures  for  punishment  and  protection. 

IX.  In  tlie  eentral  pUee  of  all  cliaritaible  literature 
stands  the  widow  and  her  fatherli;sa  children;  from  the 
earliest  times  her  need  has  been  recognized  to  he  imperative 
and  unique.  Others  may  be  brought  tu  dependence  by  un- 
toward misfortune;  old  age  and  inJirmity  have  aroused  a 
degree  of  sympathy  akin  to  that  felt  for  helpless  childteii ; 
but  for  the  widow,  upon  whom  through  the  death  of  her 
husband  has  devolved,  in  addition  to  Uie  duties  which  she 
WHS  already  discharging,  the  necessity  of  becoming  the 
family  wage-earner,  through  the  performance,  it  msiy  be, 
of  tasks  to  which  she  is  physically  unfitted  —  a  change 
resulting  inevit«hly  in  a  lowering  of  standards,  in  the  giv- 
ing up  of  a  homo,  in  parting  with  valued  poasessions.  or 
in  the  giving  up  of  cherished  plans  for  her  children  ;  for 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless  there  has  always  been  pity 
if  not  charity ;  there  has  always  been  recognized  a  right 
to  Bpecial  consideration,  even  if  there  has  often  been 
lacking  that  encouragement  which  wouM  have  been  heat 
for  her  and  for  her  children. 

After  all  deductions  are  made,  it  will  remain  true  that 
widows  are  moat  often  legitimately  entitled  to  relief; 
and  yet  it  may  be  as  well  to  be  sure  that  the  deductions 
are  made.  Let  it  he  borne  in  mind,  first,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  fundameuUtl  duties  of  the  male  heads  of  famiilea 
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to  make  some  provisiou  for  the  care  of  the  family  in 
case  of  death.  This  cau  be  done  tlirough  life  insurance, 
through  inemberahip  in  some  well-iu anaged  benefit  society, 
or  through  systematic  savings.  It  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  average  wage-earn«r  will  lay  ttside  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  a  long  period  for  his  family  in  case  of 
his  own  death ;  but  it  is  preciaely  the  period  of  readjust- 
ment, lasting,  it  may  be,  but  a  few  weeks  or  numths,  in 
which  the  need  ia  greatest,  and  an  available  sum  in  ciisb, 
even  if  It  be  but  a  few  hundred  dollars,  may  easily  pre- 
vent any  recourse  whatever  to  charitable  aid,  Again,  a 
widow  may  have  children  old  enough  to  contribute  to  the 
family  income,  or  there  may  he  nejir  kindred  wliose  finan- 
cial aid  is  not  to  be  classed  with  that  of  strangers. 

There  are  those,  again,  and  perhaps  these  are  the  larger 
number,  who  do  find  themselves  able  to  manage  without 
the  aid  of  their  own  children  or  thcii'  kindred.  These  are 
the  women  who  have  been  independent  before  marriage 
and  find  themselves  in  position  to  resume  the  occupations 
through  whith  they  have  earned  their  living,  and  those 
who  have  such  a  degree  of  energy  and  adaptability  to 
circumstancea  that  they  put  themselves  into  relation  with 
the  life  of  the  community,  offering  some  service  for  which 
there  is  a  demand,  and  obtaining  aufficient  remuneration 
to  provide  either  at  home  or  at  board  for  themselves 
and  for  those  who  are  dependent  upon  them. 

A  charitable  worker  in  one  of  the  large  cities  has  ex- 
pressed to  the  writer  the  belief  that  any  able-bodied 
woman  of  average  natural  ability  can  manage  to  support 
herself  and  her  children  if  there  is  enough  insurance  to 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  family  for  a  few  weeks, 
or  if  she  is  aided  to  tide  over  this  period  of  readjust- 
ment to  her  new  conditions.  The  occupations  to  which 
such  women  as  this  worker  has  in  mind  would  turn  are 
those  of  lannrlress,  seamstress,  office  cleaner,  housekeeper, 
and  perhaps  in  more  exceptional  cases,  newsdealer,  sales- 
woman, etc.  This  estimate  is  probably  too  sweeping,  or 
at  least,  if  true  that  the  average  mother  can  and  does 
accomplish  the  result,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  done 
only  at  the  risk  of  her  own  health,  and  too  often  with  real 
deprivation    on  the  part   of  the  children.     It  would  be 
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better  for  the  niotliefs,  for  the  children,  and  for  society 
to  curb,  rathei"  tlian  to  encourage,  tlie  uiubition  to  be  sfllf- 
supporting  when  this  means  tbub  the  income  is  tn  be 
earned  by  the  efforts  of  the  mother  of  a  family  of  small 
children.  Occupation  which  separates  the  mother  from 
her  children  for  the  entire  working  day,  and  for  six  days 
in  the  week,  is  certainly  unsuitable.  It  is  rare,  indeed, 
that  any  plan  can  Ije  devised  for  providing  a  satisfactory 
Hubgtitute  for  a  mother's  direct  personal  care  and  over- 
sight. 

It  will  not  be  unreaaonable  that  »ome  contribution  tow- 
Bird  the  support  of  the  family  should  be  made ;  but  in 
the  cities  where  rents  and  the  cost  of  provisions  are  nec- 
easarily  high,  it  can  be  made  to  cover  the  entire  income 
only  in  exceptional  cases.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
occupations  open  to  women  has  enabled  many  to  pass 
from  the  ranks  of  the  ordinary  wage-earnenj  to  the  more 
skilled  and  professional  vocations  in  which  hours  of  duty 
are  lower  and  remuneration  higher.  Applicationa  for 
relief  are  rare  from  thoae  who  are  engaged  in  these 
higher  occup«tions,  and  when  they  do  occur  are  usually  to 
be  attributed  to  Illness  or  to  some  exceptional  misfoi'tune. 

What  hits  been  said  of  the  normal  deficiencj'  in  income 
applies  only  to  the  widow  with  dependent  clitldren  who 
has  no  profession  or  skilled  trade,  and  whose  huahnnd  has 
made  no  effective  provision  for  her  support.  The  deserted 
family  presents  problems  distinct  from  thoae  involved  tn 
the  relief  cif  widows,  and  these  will  be  considered  in 
another  chapter.  After  a  long  separation,  or  one  that  in 
likely  to  be  permanent,  and  after  due  efforts  at  reconcilia- 
tion or  prosecution,  &s  the  casa  may  require,  the  deserted 
wife  with  dependent  children  may  sometimes  properly  be 
pegardfd  a.s  virtually  in  the  position  of  a  widow  with 
children.  Relief  may  be  as  necessary,  and  as  fully  justi- 
fied, in  the  case  of  a  aoserted  family  as  in  that  of  a  family 
in  which  the  male  wage-earner  is  disabled  by  illness  or 
removed  by  death.  This  is  true,  however,  onlV  on  condi- 
tion that  the  criminal  deserter  is  dealt  with  as  such,  and 
it  is  essential  that  the  relief  supplied  shall  be  of  «uch  a 
ohiiracler,  and  given  under  such  conditions,  as  shall  not 
encourage  desertion  on  the  pai-t  of  others. 
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Every  type  of  family  group  is  encountered  in  tlie  er- 
aminatioft  of  the  records  of  charitable  societiea.  The 
proportions,  however,  vary  in  differfut  cities,  and  in  the 
aame  community  they  Vitry  witli  changes  in  industrial 
conditions.  Widows,  deserted  families,  aged  persona,  re- 
maiu  a  lesa  variable  factor,  eepecially  in  the  older  eomma- 
nitiea,  and  from  one  year  to  another.  In  the  centre  of 
roigratiun  honieleas  men  increase  in  number,  and  in  regions 
where  there  are  many  deaths  among  wage-earners  in  dan- 
gero'us  ■occupations  the  irnmber  of  widows  and  orphans 
becomes  abnormally  large  ;  but  representatives  of  all  will 
be  found  wherever  an  application  bureau  is  opened,  or 
where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  response  will  be  made 
to  appeals  made  to  individual  charity.  The  unity  and 
tlie  responsibility  of  the  family  are  the  first  consideration 
in  deciding  upon  the  natural  source  of  relief  in  any  case, 
and  the  modifying  conaideratian  is  the  reaponaibility  of 
the  ueig-hbor,  or,  niore  broadly  expressed,  tiie  responsibility 
of  aociety  for  relieving  distress  in  Huch  a  manner  and  with 
such  safeguurds  as  will  strengthen  individual  character 
and  the  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  welfare  of  Uioae  who  through  family  or 
other  ties  have  claims  upon  them. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  BREAKIMQ  UP  OF  FAMILIES 


The  breaking  up  of  a  family  by  any  outside  agency  is 
jaatified  onLy  when  it  ie  merely  the  outward  expression  of 
n  destruction  which  has  ah'eady  taken  place.  The  stern 
scriptural  irjiinction,  "Whom  Crod  hath  joined  together 
let  no  man  put  asunder,"  gaiiia  increased  solemnity  and 
force  when  children  ave  bom  of  th«  union  so  that  the 
family  bond  includes  the  relation  between  parent  and 
child  as  well  as  that  between  man  and  wife.  The  separa- 
tion of  husband  and  wife,  the  removal  of  children,  the 
involuntary  displacement  of  an  aged  member  of  the  family, 
are  the  more  usuhI  forma  of  separation  whicli  are  included 
under  the  expresaion  tlie  breaking  up  of  families.  Any 
one  of  these  may  be  dictated  by  mere  caprice;  ciicuai- 
stances  may  exist  under  which  public  opinion  will  approve 
any  one  of  them ;  conditions  may  arise  under  which  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  may  give  its  sanction  to  Bueh  a 
course.     The  presumption,  however,  ia  against  either  com- 

Eulsopy  or  voluntary  breaking  up  of  the  family  escept 
y  the  natural  and  evolutionary  withdrawal  of  children 
who  have  attained  their  growth  and  who  come  to  rely 
upon  their  own  exertions  or  establish  new  families  of  their 
own. 

The  family  is  the  ultimate  unit  of  our  social  organisa- 
tion. Otlier  aocial  institutions  are  supplemental  to  it, 
and  it  is  not  an  unfair  test  of  their  value  whether  they 
strengthen  and  support  the  family  and  the  ends  for  which 
the  family  exists,  or  on  the  contrary  tend  to  disintegrate 
the  family  and  to  thwart  its  objects.  Even  the  chnreh  does 
oot  relieve  the  family  of  its  duty  as  a  religious  institution, 
but  only  aidti  and  supplements  it.  The  school  only  takes 
up  the  work  of  cducatiou  where  the  family  leaves  it,  and 
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upon  tLe  In-tter  remains  a  responsibility  parallel  with  that 
of  the  school  and  extending  far  beyond  it.  Hospitals  aud 
other  agencies  of  medical  relief  are  expedients  for  ri^ator- 
ing  as  quickly  as  possible  to  their  active  aud  normal 
plac«3  in  the  family  those  who  are  disabled  from  jierforra- 
ing  their  part,  Homee  for  aged  persons  aud  for  incur- 
ables are  ageueiea  for  the  care  of  that  limited  proportion 
of  the  class  to  which  their  inmatea  belong,  for  whom, 
becautse  of  exceptional  reauona,  a  normal  life  has  become 
impoKsible.  Orplian  asylums  and  other  institutions  for 
childrea  are  prinmrily  to  provide  shelter  and  training  for 
children  who  are  deprived  of  their  natural  birthright  in 
the  opportunity  for  a  growth  and  development  in  the 
fatuily,  and  for  the  parental  care  which,  to  the  child,  ia 
the  chief  element  in  family  life.  The  social  club,  th« 
boarding-house,  the  tenement-house,  the  employment  of 
women,  in  factories,  the  higher  education  of  women,  nil  of 
these,  and  countless  other  social  innovations  and  institu- 
tions, are  judged  instinctively  more  by  their  influence 
upon  the  family  than  hy  any  other  single  test,  although 
each  will  naturally  involve  other  cousiderations  of  greater 
or  less  importance. 

The  application  of  the  teat  is  not  always  eoay.  For 
example,  if  it  be  asked  whether  homes  for  aged  persons 
supported  by  charitable  contributions  have  the  effect  of 
removing  from  the  family  those  wlm  should  be  supported 
by  their  children  or  other  near  relatives,  it  is.  necessory  to 
ascertain  how  Ear  the  inmiitea  of  such  homes  really  have 
such  relmtivcs  ami  how  far  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to 
provide  a  home  for  the  aged  dependents  in  their  own 
families;  how  fivr  such  support,  if  given,  would  deprive 
young  cliildren  in  the  same  families  of  the  opportunities 
now  afforded  to  them;  and  how  far,  if  at  all,  there  would 
be  a  reduction  of  the  physical  comforts  no%v  secured  both 
by  the  aged  persona  aiifl  liy  families  who  are  by  the 
present  plan  relieved  of  the  burden  of  their  support.  Such 
facts  as  theae  lend  themselves  to  statistical  inquiry. 
There  are  other  more  subtle  but  equally  vital  fact.s  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain.  What  i*  the  effect  upon 
young  children  of  the  example  set  by  their  parents,  when 
the  latter  too  easily  throw  off  the  burden  of  caring  for 
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their  own  aged  parents  or  their  near  relatives?  Is  tiwre 
a  social  diaad vantage  in  the  policy  of  sacrificing  the  most 
fruitful  Jtud  active  years  in  caring  for  those  who  no 
longer  contribute  to  the  family  income  and  who  are 
of  no  direct  service  ?  In  other  words,  using  the  lan- 
guage of  natural  Bclection.  will  the  community  which 
merely  from  sentiment  carea  for  its  aged  dependents  by 
uneconomical  methods  compete  successfully  with  the  com- 
munity which  disregards  sueh  sentiment  and  places  those 
who  are  past  active  service  in  institutions  wliere  tliey  can 
be  supported  on  some  uniform,  and  therefore  economical, 
plan?  lu  there  a  conflict  between  the  economic  and  moral 
standards,  and,  if  so,  whieh  shoulil  prevail  ?  If  our  homea 
for  aged  men  and  women  are  fciuad  to  be  as  humane  as, 
and  more  economical  than,  ihc  plan  of  caring  for  the  aged 
members  of  our  families  at  horue,  their  numbers  should 
doubtless  be  increiisetl  and  nmltiiilitd.  If  we  reach  the 
concluaion  that  they  should  be  utilized  only  for  those  who 
are  absolutely  without  near  relaitivea  or  friends  able  to 
care  for  them,  it  may  still  be  necessary  to  increase  their 
number  merely  to  provide  adequately  for  all  persons  who 
are  in  this  unfortunate  position. 

There  is  involved  also  the  relation  which  they  should 
bear  to  the  public  almshouse..  The  theory  of  almshouse 
administration  has  been  that  the  conditions  must  be  made 
lees  attractive  than  the  home  which  the  average  hardwork- 
ing member  of  the  community  can  provide  for  himself  in 
his  old  age.  Otherwise  there  will  be  no  induceraent  to 
make  such  provision,  and  the  number  of  tho&e  who  accept 
the  public  bounty  will  tend  constantly  to  increase.  In 
an  ideal  administration  sufficient  discrimination  might  be 
introduced  so  that  those  who  become  public  dependents 
solely  through  misfortune  can  be  surrounded  with  a 
somewhat  greater  degree  of  comfort  tbim  is  provided  for 
the  shiftless,  the  intemperate,  and  the  improvident.  It 
would  then  become  a  question  whether  the  almahouge 
thus  conducted  might  not  care  for  all  who  cannot  be  kept 
at  home  by  their  own  relatives,  either  with  or  without 

■  private  assistance. 

■  TIte  actual  aitiiation  in  most  communities  of  the  more 
I    advanced  states  is  that  there  b  little,  if  any,  formal  classi- 
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lication  in  the  almshouse  ;  although  there  are  in.  the  smallei 
almshoUBes  ao  mdividudlmiig  of  inmates  and  a  natural 
groupiog  according  to  ptji'suiial  affinities  which  is  better 
than  any  other  classi lication  could  be,  and  there  is  also 
inureaeed  diveraiflcation  among  institutions. 

Within  the  past  twenty -five  years  the  standard  of  com- 
fort in  almshouses  has  Bteadily  improved,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  tendency  that  can  be  discovered  to 
increased  abuse  of  the  public  bounty.  In  fact,  there  are 
probably  to-day  fewer  almsliouse  inmates  who  should,  be 
eared  lor  by  their  relatives  than  there  were  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  when  the  discomforts  and  privationa  of  the 
almshouse  were  much  greater.  This  fortumite  result  is 
brought  about  by  a  more  general  introduction  of  the  prac- 
tice of  making  some  investigation  when  application  for 
admission  is  raade:  nod  the  exercise  of  wider  discrimi- 
nation both  in  admissions  and  discliarges.  The  actual 
population  of  tlie  almshouse  has  not  only  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increased  population,  but  has,  in  New  York  and 
some  of  the  other  more  populous  states,  actually  dimin- 
ished. This  is,  of  course,  due  in  part  to  the  removal  from 
the  county  almshouses  of  children  and  of  many  special 
classes  of  defectives,  such  as  the  insane,  the  epileptic,  and 
the  feeble-minded,  who  are  now  cared  for  in  state  institu- 
tions; but  even  after  due  allowance  for  this  has  been 
made,  it  still  remains  cleat  that  the  increased  decency  and 
comfort  of  the  almshouse  have  not  led  to  increased  pau- 
perization, and  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  the  com- 
munity to  provide  adequate  deterrent  checks  against  such 
tendencies  other  than  the  repellent  plan  of  making  the 
ulniahouse  a  p!ace  of  actual  physical  discomfort  and  pri- 
vation. It  is  probable  that  the  prejudice  against  the  alma- 
hou.se,  while  it  is  useful  in  stimulating  every  possible 
effort  to  avoid  becoming  public  dependents,  has  the 
marked  disadvantage  of  keeping  iu  a  state  of  actual  want 
and  suffering  outside  the  almghouse  gome  who  would 
be  distinctly  better  off  within  it.  The  duty  of  the 
charitable  would  seem  to  be  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
it  h  no  disgrace  to  accept  public  care  if  it  is  necessary  ; 
the  disgrace,  where  there  is  any,  lying  only  in  the 
course  of  action  that  leads  to  dependency,  rather  than 
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in  the  particulttr  method  by  which  that  dependency  is 
relieved. 

There  is  not  sulKcient  accommodation  in  the  pi-ivate 
homes  for  aged  persons  to  receive  all  wlio  are  entitled  to 
better  care  than  the  almshoiiat;  affords,  nor  is  this  press- 
ure caused  by  a  general  tendency  to  get  rid  of  the 
care  of  the  aged  persons  by  shunting  such  reaponaibility 
to  the  pidiHc  or  to  private  institutions.  In  other  words, 
tU^rE)  is  still  consLdenible  niiirgin  for  the  wise  in.'^titutinntil 
care  of  aged  relatives  before  the  danger  point  of  demorali- 
zation is  reached,  and  there  are  doubtless  aeverul  thousand 
persons  in  the  United  States  for  whom  admission  should 
be  secured  either  to  a  well-managed  private  institution  or 
to  a  reformed  and  improved  alinslinuse,  unless,  indeed,  the 
plan  of  providing  funds  to  pity  the  board  of  these  persons 
in  private  families  is  preferred.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  this  alternative  ;  but  the  discussion  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  chapter,  aiace  In  either  case  the 
beneficiary  would  not  remain  a  member  gf  the  family  to 
which  he  naturally  belongs. 

A  similar  series  of  queatlon.'}  arises  in  regard  to  the 
social  effects  of  medical  institutions,  hut  they  are  easily 
answered.  HoBpitiila,  whether  public  or  private,  homes 
for  convalescents,  and  institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
epeci'iil  lttnd»  of  di^^easea,  such  as  aleobolistn,  luHa-nity,  and 
consumption,  do  nut  as  a  rule  liave  a  tendency  to  break  up 
families  prematurely  or  improperly.  When  the  patient  is 
curable^  the  brief  stay  in  a  hospital  or  other  institution,  by 
restoring  health,  permits  a  euntinuaneeof  family  rehitJoiia, 
One  exception  may  be  noted  in  gome  of  the  state  hos- 
pitals for  the  Insane  where  there  are  many  slightly  de- 
mented old  people  who  could  be  cared  for  with  perfect 
ensB  at  home  or  even  in  the  Bounty  infttitutions.  The 
hig^h  Teputation  of  these  hospitals  in  responsible  for  the 
readineijs   of    relatives   to    send    such   patients   to    them. 

Hai'mless  senile  patients,  who  are  Inciindile,  may  safely 
and  with  iiioreased  comfort  to  the  patient  as  well  as  with 
greater  economy,  be  boarded  in  carefully  selected  homes 
if  they  do  not  have  relatives  able  to  care  for  them.  Small 
psychopathic  hospitals*  In  which  acutely  insane  persona 
may  be  taken  for  brief  periods  of  observation  and  treat- 
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ment,  often  restore  their  patients  to  their  families  without 
the  necessity  for  t'ormiil  comraittaent  to  an  aaylam. 

The  esaeniial  fetiture  of  tlie  normal  family  is  the  relation, 
between  piirent  tind  child.  Qaestions  afl'eetiiig  the  claima 
of  grandparents  and  grandchildren,  and  of  collateral  rela- 
tions frequently  arise,  and  must  be  considered  on  their 
merita.  If  through  long  association  or  special  circum- 
stances such  relatives  hecrdnie  ia  fact  integral  parts  of  the 
family,  their  position  shoidd  be  safeguflrded,  but  a  clannish 
auperatition  which  demands  gre&t  sacriliceB,  possibly  at  the 
expense  of  children,  for  the  aake  of  relatives  who  are  not 
really  part  of  the  family  is  of  doubtful  social  value. 

By  one  serious  menace  is  the  integrity  of  the  family 
endangered.  The  I'emoval  of  children  for  deatitution,  for 
ungovernable  conduct,  and  for  improper  guardianship  is  a 
state  policy  which  has  had  an  estranrdinary  developiiient» 
especially  in  New  York  and  California,  within  the  past 
geaeration.  It  is  trne  that  there  have  always  been  children 
who,  because  of  the  death  of  their  parents,  because  of  their 
destitution,  or  their  unfitness  for  parental  respouaibilitiea, 
have  required  some  substitute  for  the  natural  protection 
of  their  own  family,  gnd  it  hag  long  been  recognized  that 
children  were  entitled  to  some  protection  at  the  hands  of 
tb-e  state  against  neglect,  even  if  from  their  own  parents, 
In  some  American  communities  the  state  itself  undertakes 
to  provide,  either  in  public  inatitutiona  or  in  foster-homea 
selected  by  itself,  for  those  who  become  public  charges. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  such  children  are,  for  the  most 
part,  cared  for  in  private  institutions,  chiefly  under  the 
control  of  religiouB  bodies^  but  maintained  under  what  ia 
practically  n  contract  with  the  city  at  public  expense.  In 
other  parts  of  the  state  the  same  system  is  in  force, 
although  the  county  authorities  also  place  children  in 
many  instances  in  foster-homea  either  directly  or  through 
societies  which  exist  for  that  purpose. 

From  the  maze  of  complications  and  difficulties  in  which 
the  whole  question  as  to  when  children  should  become 
dependent  is  involved,  a  few  principles  emerge  :  — 

I.  Children  should  remain  with  their  parents  if  the 
latter  are  of  good  character  and  have  sutBcient  income 
for  their  support.     Simple  and  obvious  as  this  proposition 
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appears,  it  has  been  frequently  violated  iu  tlte  past.  &nd  in 
the  city  of  New  York  ita  violation  has  been  so  widespread 
and  continued  as  to  create  in  the  minds  of  many  residents 
and,  in  ravu  instances,  even  in  the  minds  of  future  immi- 
grants beyond  the  seas,  tJie  idea  that,  by  coming  here  and 
putting  them.ielvea  into  reljitioiis  with  the  proper  persona, 
it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  rid  tliemselvea  of  the  ex- 
pense and  burden  of  looking  after  their  children.  The 
rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  under  which  children 
are  now  received  and  retained  in  public  institutioaa,  and 
the  action  of  tlie  Department  of  FubliG  Charities  under 
those  rules,  have  checked  this  tendency  to  some  extent, 
but  have  by  no  means  eradicated  it.  y' 

II .  Parents  who  are  of  good  character,  but  who,  \[ 
without  assistance,  cannot  earn  enough  to  aupport  their' 
children  at  houie»  should,,  as  a  pule»  receive  such  assist- 
ancei,  and  the  hreaking  up  of  the  ftimily  should  thus 
be  averted.  In  1898  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
the  city  of  New  York  inaugurated  a  plan  by  which  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  society  called  daily  at  the  office  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  to  examine  the  applica- 
tions which  had  there  been  made  for  the  commitment  of 
Qhildren  on  the  ground  of  destitution,  and  after  necessary 
iaquirios,  to  select  thoxe  who  might  appropriately  he  aided 
at  home,  as  an  alternative  to  this  separation  of  mother  nnd 
children.  The  result  of  this  experiance,  set  forth  in  the 
Buoceeding  annual  reports  of  the  society*  demonstrates 
beyond  possible  controverey  that  assistance  can  wisely  be 
provided  from  private  sources  for  a  considerable  number 
of  such  families. 

III.  If  children  are  removed  because  their  parents  are 
morally  unfit  guardians  for  them^  this  removal  should  be 
unconditional.  There  should  l:«  no  hesitation  in  trans- 
ferring the  legal  guardianship  in  such  eases ;  there 
should  be  usually  no  opportunity  for  intercourse  between 
parent  and  child,  and  no  obstacle  should  be  plBfied  in  the 
way  of  such  disposition  of  the  child  aa  is  best  for  its  own 
welfare.  Without  passing  at  present  upon  the  relative 
merits  of  institutional  care  and  the  sy^stem  of  placing  out 
children  in  families,  it  is  clear  that  whichever  is  best  for 
the  child  should,  in  caacB  of  improper  guardianship,  be 
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adopted  with  th$  least  possible  delay.  The  care  provided 
by  the  state  aliould  continue  as  long  as  the  interests  of  the 
child  require,  and  should  not  be  influenced  by  the  impor- 
tuiiities  of  relativeSi  Increased  preciiutioiis  are  doubtless 
neceaaary  not  to  remove  children  upon  this  charge  unleaa 
the  facta  warrant  it,  as  the  danger  of  injustice  both  to 
parent  and  child  is  always  present ;  but  if,  after  careful 
review  of  the  circumstanceH,  a  court  decides  that  the 
parents  are  unfit  to  care  for  it  because  of  moral  depravity, 
or  that  the  child  is  living-  under  degrading-  conditions,  the 
child  should  he  ao  disposed  of  as  to  prevent  the  efifective 
claim  to  the  services  of  the  child  as  soon  as  lie  is  old 
enough  to  have  a  money  value  to  the  parent  who  has  been 
declared  to  be  an  unfit  guardian. 

IV,  If  children  are  removed  because  of  their  own 
incorrigible  conduct,  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  in 
a  disciplinary  institution  should  be  borne  by  their  parents, 
and  the  period  of  their  detention  should  be  as  short  as  is 
consistent  with  the  objects  in  view  when  commitment  is 
made.  This  involvea  the  principle  of  an  indeterminate 
sentence,  since  the  temporary  guardians  will  be  the  best 
judges  as  to  when  the  conduct  of  the  child  is  suflEciently 
improved  to  warrant  bis  return  to  his  parents.  Neither 
incorrigible  conduct  nor  improper  guardianship,  however, 
should  be  used  ae  a  mere  cloak  to  enable  parents  to  shift 
the  burden  of  caring  for  their  children  upon  the  city  ;  nor 
should  a  child  committed  as  ungovernable  be  retained 
merely  because  the  parents  are  believed  to  be  unfit  guar- 
dians. If,  when  the  question  of  discharging  the  child  arises, 
the  unfitness  of  parents  to  care  for  their  children  is  called 
into  question,  this  should  he  definitely  passed  upon  by  a 
court,  and  if  they  are  unfit,  because  of  viciousneas  or  im- 
morality, appropriate  actiou  should  be  taken  upon  this 
baeis. 

V.  Orphans,  abandoned  children,  the  whereabouts  of 
whose  parents  are  unknown,  and  others  who  for  any 
exceptional  reason  may  be  treated  without  regard  to  their 
parents  Or  other  relatives,  do  not  raise  any  question  as  to 
the  breaking  up  of  a  family,  and,  as  in  the  ease  of  children 
whose  parents  are  pronounced  unfit  guardians,  they  may  be 
cared  for  by  whatever  methods  are  believed  to  be  best  for 
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themselves,  IF,  however,  there  are  older  children  able  to 
make  a  home  for  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  it 
may  be,  and  often  is,  expedient  tti  keep  the  Eaniilj  together, 
na  in  the  case  of  parents  of  good  chanieter. 

VI.  The  children  of  destitute  parents  for  whom  no 
adequate  private  assistance  ie  forthcoming,  in  a  comi 
munity  which  has  no  public  outdoor  relief,  muat  necee-j 
Barily  be  cared  for  either  in  institutions  where  they  may  . 
be  plated  by  their  parents,  or  by  a  system  of  hoarding  iij 
private  families,  without  iegal  adoption  or  other  transfei* 
of  guardianahip  from  the  parents.  The  latter  have  done! 
nothing  to  sacrifice  their  claim  upon  the  children,  and  yet' 
the  children  cannot  be  permitted  to  Bufl'er.  Theoretically 
this  is  the  class  of  children  for  whose  sake  chiefly  the  great 
institutionnl  syfitem  of  New  York  City  has  grown  up.  The 
managers  of  those  institutions,  having  in  mind  children  of 
this  class,  indignaiitly  and  with  some  justification  deny  that 
their  iiistittitiona  have  a  tendency  to  break  np  families. 
In  their  eyes  th*^  institntion  is  like  a  hosjiital,  in  that  it 
provides  temporary  care  for  one  who  will  sliortly  be 
restored  to  the  family,  but  for  whom  proper  provision  can- 
not at  the  moment  be  made.  As  the  children  of  the  well- 
to-do  are  sent  to  the  boarding  school,  so  the  children  of  the 
poor  are  sent  to  the  only  place  where  corresponding  oppor- 
tunities are  provided  by  the  city  for  the  poor- 

There  is  a  definite  place  for  the  Institution  in  the  care 
of  some  of  the  children  of  this  class  as  well  as  in  the  care 
of  children  who  are  ungovernable,  and  for  the  temporary 
care  of  children  whose  parents  are  unfit  guardinna,  and 
who  shonid  eventually  he  placed  in  foster-homes  so  fur  as 
good  hoimea  Can  be  provided.  Private  charity  should  re- 
duce the  number  of  children  committed  solely  for  desti- 
tution as  far  as  possible,  and  only  the  remainder,  who  for 
exceptional  reasons  cannot  be  aided  at  home,  should  be- 
come public  charges.  The  commitment  of  children  for 
destitution  does  sometimes  lead  to  the  breaking:  up  of 
the  family,  and  it  should  be  avoided  whenever  the  defi- 
ciency in  fumily  incimie  can  be  niafle  good  without  injury 
to  parents  or  cliildren.  There  are  instances  in  which  the 
temporary  care  of  children  in  institutions  during'  a  period 
of  illoess  or  other  misfortune  really  has  the  effect  in  the 
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long  run  of  keeping-  the  family  intaot,  and  fall  recognitioa 
of  this  public  sarvice  should  be  made.  Tlie  danger,  how- 
ever, that  the  aeparatiou  will  be  extended  beyond  the 
period  for  which  it  is  justified,  and  the  disadvantages  of 
even  a.  brief  separation  of  children  from  their  pareiita  and 
their  reception  into  a  large  institution  where  their  indi- 
viduality is  lost  sight  of,  should  also  be  recognized.  The 
breaking  up  of  famihes  by  the  removal  of  children  for 
insufScient  refisons,  the  accompanying  loss  of  a  semse  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  parents,  failure  on  the  part 
of  parent*  to  make  even  reasonable  efforts  to  care  for 
offspring,  the  desertion  of  families  in  order  to  secure  the 
Commitment  of  children,  the  refusal  of  near  Tetativeis 
other  than  parents  to  play  their  part  in  tlie  carrying  of 
burdens  of  this  kimi,  i\nd  the  easy-going  complaisftnce 
of  public  officials  in  accepting  as  public  charges  those 
for  whom  other  provisions  should  be  made  —  these  are 
serious  evils,  constituting  a  public  menace,  which  in  many 
communities  a  f&w  eourageooH,  high-minded,  public-spirited 
citizens  are  vigorouyly  and  effectively  combating,^ 


CHAPTER  IX 

DEPENDENT  CHILDBEK 

To  preserve  a  normal  family  life  for  growing  children, 
to  keep  children,  even  with  aacrifices  and  even  by  external 
relief,  with  their  own  parents  when  they  are  fit  guardians, 
and  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  any  family  until  the 
evidence  is  clear  that  the  physical  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
one  or  more  of  its  members  make  it  absolutely  necessary, 
are  primary  considerations  of  a  sound  relief  policy.  Such 
eflforts,  however,  will  not  always  prove  successful.  Un- 
fortunately there  are  parents  who  are  demonstrably  unfit 
to  rear  the  children  whom  they  have  brought  into  the 
world;  there  are  orphan  children  for  whom  no  home  offers 
with  near  relatives  and  for  whom  the  parents  have  made 
no  provision.  There  are  children  whose  parents  or  natu- 
ral guardians  are  disabled  by  illness,  not  only  from  earning 
their  support,  but  from  giving  them  such  care  as  would 
justify  material  relief.  There  are  instances  in  which  a 
widow  with  many  children  may  more  wisely  submit  to  the 
removal  of  one  or  more  to  enable  her  to  care  for  the  re- 
mainder with  or  without  aid,  although,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  family's  remaining 
intact,  if  this  is  possible. 

Death,  sickness,  abuse,  neglect,  or  sheer  inability  may 
therefore,  here  or  there,  leave  to  the  community  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  of  dependent  children.  In  primi- 
tive communities  either  of  two  courses  is  likely  to  be 
followed.  Exposure  and  hardships  may  lead  to  the  death 
of  a  large  proportion  of  such  orphaned  or  neglected  chil- 
dren, leaving  but  a  remnant  of  exceptionally  tough  fibre 
to  survive,  or  they  may  be  taken  in  by  neighbors  to  become 
virtually  integral  members  of  the  family  which  thus  for- 
mally or  informally  adopts  them.     Numerous  instances 
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might  rejidily  be  cited  of  the  ailnption  bj  kind-hearted 
neighbors  of  whole  familicB  of  children  with  or  withuut 
some  claim  of  relatiunslii^i.  When,  fur  any  reason,  the 
number  becomes  noticeahly  large,  the  cburch  or  private 
individuals  are  likely  tn  eatahlish  homes  in  which  such 
children  are  gathered  for  education  and  maintenatiiee,  find 
finally  the  support  of  such  asylums  is  apt  to  be  undertaken 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  th^  state.  Childless  families  de- 
siring young  children  for  adoption,  or  those  wlio  wish  to 
secure  inexpensive  service,  giving  mainteniince  as  com- 
pensation, repair  to  these  asyluina,  and  a  system  of  inden- 
ture nr  placing  out  grows  up  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  the 
cbildren  who  come  into  the  asylums.  In  some  instances 
the  managers  of  the  orphan  asylums  take  the  initiative, 
and  seek  homes  of  a  suita-lile  kind  for  their  children  at 
whatever  age  they  deem  suitable.  Eventually  there  arise 
eocieties  for  the  express  purpose  of  placing  children  in 
foster-homes,  and  these  societies  may  either  maintain  a 
small  home  for  the  temporary  care  of  cbildren  until  they 
are  suitably  plated,  or,  as  in  a  few  instances,  they  may 
adopt  a  plan  of  Ijoarding  tlieir  children  in  private  familiea, 
pendin.g  a  more  permanent  disposition. 

The  inatitntional  care  of  children  has  been  marked  in 
the  past  by  notable  philanthropic  endowments  and  large 
annual  gifts,  by  religious  zeal,  and  by  reniarkiible  persouial 
devotion.  The  introduction  of  a  system  of  subsidies  from 
the  public  treasury,  which  has  liiter  in  sorac  instances  been 
modified  into  what  is  virtually  a  system  of  contract  pay- 
ments by  tlie  state  or  one  of  tU  miiiur  civil  divisions  on  a 
per  capita  antl  per  diwni  basis,  has  had  the  effect  of  les- 
sening private  contribntions,  and  when  not  held  rigidly  in 
check  by  some  plan  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  state, 
has  led  to  an  abnormal  growth  in  th«  number  of  institu- 
tioual  children. 

The  drift  toward  an  excessive  institutioaal  populntion 
of  children  is  checked  by  three  distinct  influences,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  one  ol  which  may  lie  regarded  hb  an  indication 

of  a  low  standard  of  responsibility  for  child  life.     The 

first  of  these  is  th*  apprecintion  ofjh§_  valufl-OlJhe  normal 
fiimily  life  to  which  attentiou  has  repeatedly  been  called. 
The  second  ig  the  tendencv  to  develop  alternativi 
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even  a  variety  of  methods,  some  of  which  will  be  more  or 
less  experimental  in  character,  for  helping  children  who 
nre  deprived  of  parental  care.  Human  nature  revolts  at 
the  attempt  to  force  a  nuiltitude  of  cViihlren,  made  depend- 
ent foe  a  great  variety  of  reasons,  into  a  single  chjinnel, 
and  to  assume  that  a  single  method  of  dealing  with  them 
is  necessarilj'  better  than  others  which  can  be  devised. 
This  feeling  will  show  itself  in  the  adoption  of  mnteshifta 
for  individual  children,  full  of  danger  it  may  be,  but  giving 
to  the  exceptional  child  an  opportunity  for  the  natural 
development  of  his  individuality.  Then  eluba  and  other 
definite  plans  spring  up,  societies  for  educational  endB,  for 
physical  reereation,  for  providing  employment  and  other 
special  purposes  come  into  exiatence.  The  institutions 
under  the  pressure  of  mitaide  competition  and  under  the 
guidance  of  managers  of  greater  than  average  initiative 
and  individuality,  differentiate  among  themselves,  and  the 
word  •■'  institution "  finally  ctimea  to  stand  for  agencies 
which  differ  as  greatly  among  tbeinselvea  as  from  the  out- 
sid«  agenoieH. 

The  tliird  consideration  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
average  citizen  and  taxpayer  to  economize  in  the  expen- 
diture of  public  funds,  and  to  be  assured  of  a  maximum 
return  for  expenditures  that  are  made.  It  in  observed 
that  under  a  lax  administration  there  is  a  temptation  to 
parents  to  give  up  their  chddren  for  a  few  years  during 
which  they  are  a  financial  burden,  and  on  the  part  of  col- 
lateral relatives  to  elitft  readily  to  the  state  the  task 
which,  if  no  provision  wei^e  made  or  if  it  were  strictly  ad- 
ministered, would  be  undertaken  by  tbemselvea.  Either 
institutions  or  plaeing-out  agencies  when  paid  upon  a  per 
capita  basis  for  their  services  are  likely  to  regard  an  in- 
crease in  their  numbers  as  neither  objectionable  nor  alarm- 
ing, contrasting  the  condition  of  those  for  whom  thej'  care 
with  the  more  obvious  instaaees  of  neglect  and  hardship 
in  the  period  before  the  clnldren  reach  them.  It  ie  natural 
to^^jjegardeasy  ftdmissiona-as  charitable  and  humane. 
Private  citizens  or  ~stftte  officials  intrusted  with  financial 
responsibility  are  generally  the  first  to  discover  that  there 
ia  another  side,  that  a  polity  of  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  state  may  ceadily  result  in  the  acceptance  of  many 
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who  would  better  be  with  their  own  parents,  or  for  whom 
provision  can  be  made  by  friends  or  relatives,  or  who,  if 
admitted  at  all,  need  temain  only  for  very  brief  periods. 

These  three  considerations,  therefore.  —  the  financial,  the 
'desire  to  discover  new,  and  possibly  better,  methods,  and 
the  natural  preference  for  normal  family  life, — may  be 
counted  upon  to  counteract  the  development  of  great 
institutions.  Aside  from  the  inertia  which  causes  a  com- 
munity to  remain  satisfied  with  an  institutional  system 
when  it  once  exists,  and  the  opportunity  wliich  arises  to 
create  a  moTiument  by  endowments  or  other  benefactions 
which  may  take  the  form  of  a  building  and  facilities  for 
caring  for  children,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  growth 
of  institutions  has  been  the  relif:;iou3  etemeut.  It  ia  eaay 
in  the  institution  to  organize  definite  religious  instruction, 
and  to  make  upon  the  minds  of  the  childi-eu  in  the  forma- 
tive period  definite  religious  impressions.  In  the  absence 
of  &  state  religion  and  of  any  power  on  the  part  of  tb« 
state  to  dictate  a  religious  profession,  there  has,  neverthe- 
less, been  n  general  recognition  that  religious  iustniction 
cannot  be  ignored,  and  that  the  slate  is  justified  in  going 
80  far  as  to  provide  that  an  orphan  child  may  be  placed 
by  the  state  in  a  re]igi{)us  institution  maniiged  by  those 
who  are  of  the  same  general  faith  as  the  child's  parents. 
When  this  principle  has  once  been  recognizedt  it  inevitably 
leada  to  a  rapid  development  of  institutions  of  markedly 
religious  character,  and  to  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
churches  that  neglected  and  orphaned  children  shall  be 
gathered  into  them,  jiartly  in  order  that  their  physical 
welfare  may  be  the  better  cared  for,  but  chiefly  thut  their 
spiritual  salvation  shall  be  as  far  aa  possible  assured. 

To  counteract  the  tendency  toward  an  increase  of  insti- 
tutional population  arising  from  this  motive,  the  obvious 
policy  on  the  part  of  those  who  prefer  placing  out  in  fam- 
ilies would  be  to  recognize  the  same  principle  in  the  plac- 
ing out  of  children.  If  children  were  placed  in  families 
of  their  own  religious  faith  or  that  of  their  parents,  and  if 
after  being  placed  there  were  proper  supervision  both  of 
secular  and  of  religious  education,  the  religious  motive 
would  cease  to  operate  in  favor  of  institutions.  Placing- 
out  agencies  have  been  curiously  reluctant  to  reoognizo 
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this,  or  to  place  due  emphaaia  upon  it.  The  argument 
iu  favor  of  the  requirement  which  is  now  frequently  em- 
bodied in  statute  that  children  who  are  to  be  pUct^d  in 
foster-homes  shall,  if  practicjible,  Ibe  placed  in  homes  of  their 
own  religious  faith  or  that  of  their  parents  ia  based,  of 
com-se,  not  upon  the  interests  of  the  churches  but  upon 
the  welfare  of  tJie  child.  It  is  not  that  the  atate  is  power- 
lea*  to  choose  and  therefore  resorts  to  this  expedient  in  dea- 
peration.  It  in  iiceepted  for  tlitj  reiisoii  that  it  is  found  iu 
experience  not  advisable  that  ii  radical  change  sliuuld  be 
made  in  the  religious  environment  of  the  growing  child. 
Children  who  aro  old  enough  to  have  received  definite 
religious  impressions,  when  euddeniy  plaeed  under  condi- 
tions in  which  the  ideaH  and  forms  to  whicli  they  have 
been  Kccustomed  are  looked  upon  with  Lndiffevenee  or 
with  eontfimpt,  do  not  as  a  rule  discard  them  and  adopt 
new  ones,  although  they  would  readily  have  adopted  the 
latter  had  they  known  no  others.  They  are  likely  on  the 
contrary  only  to  lose  their  own  faint  but  tender  irai)re-!i- 
sions,  and  to  attain  no  effective  substitute  for  them,  Thia 
applies  lesst  it  is  true,  or  not  at  all,  to  very  younj:;  children, 
but  it  in  applicable  to  so  lai'ge  a  proportion  of  the  total 
number  who  are  placed  out  that  it  uiay  wisely  be  accepted 
as  a  general  rule  of  action.  Hespect  for  parental  righta 
may  alno  have  weight,  although  more  einphasin  has  been 
placed  upon  this  tlian  itdcserveii.  Parents  have  the  right 
to  bring  up  their  own  children  iu  aocordaiice  with  their 
own  ideas,  and  are  guaranteed  freedom  of  worship  for 
themselves  and  tlieir  children,  but  there  is  no  injilienable 
post-mortem  right  to  have  one's  religious  faitli  pej'pet- 
uated  in  hia  children  at  the  expense  of  others;  and  in  the 
case  of  neglected  or  orphaned  children  for  whom  responai- 
bilily  must  be  assumed  by  the  state,  the  latter  must  be 
considered  free  to  adopt  whatever  policies  are  approved 
by  experience. 

Assiiminfi   proper   inspection   of    adinissious   and    dis- 
-Obarges  and  vigilance  in  enforcing  the  legal,  and  as  far  as 
Ossible  inHistiiig  npoii  the  moral,  obligation  of  parents  and 
IlitntiTOH  to  support  their  children,  there  may  still  remain 
*ftt'{ktpnlous  cuiuniuiiitieti  a  hir^e  aggregate  number  of  chil- 
dren for  whom  provision  must  be  made  either  in  iiratitu- 
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tions  or  ill  foster-homeH  found  for  them  by  state  officials  or 
organized  agencies.  Against  tlie  placing-out  system  has 
been  urged  the  notorious  laxity  in  selecting  bomea,  with 
which  some  societies  and  institutions  have  frequently  been 
charged,  and  the  abstmee  uf  efficient  supervision  in  cluldi-en 
who  have  once  been  placed.  Aa  a  natural  result  it  has  been 
pi-attieable  for  unscrupulous  persons  to  obtain  children 
t'tir  inipfoper  motives  and  to  exact  unrecouipenssed  labor 
from  them  with  impunity.  It  is  also  alleged  that  the 
Bystem  has  lent  itself  to  proselyting^  ou  a  large  scale, 
especially  to  the  placing  of  neglected  Catholic  children 
ffoin  the  great  cities  in  Protestant  rural  homes.  Both  of 
these  charges,  however,  lelat©  to  incidental  abuses  of 
the  system  rather  thi^u  to  essential  features.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  under  pressure  from  the  state  hoards  of  charities 
flnd  other  outside  sources,  and  by  the  voluntary  adop- 
tion of  more  approved  methods,  agencies  that  have  been 
engaged  in  placing  children  in  faster-homes  have  freed 
theinaelves  to  a  great  extent  from  just  criticism  in  these 
particulars. 

Two  objections,  which  go  more  nearly  to  the  foundation 
of  the  placing-out  Hystem,  may  be  urged.  In  effect  the 
phicing-out  system  is  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  burden  of 
dependency  from  the  cities  to  agricultural  communities. 
Applications,  it  is  true,  are  received  from  villages  and 
smaller  towns,  but  at  least  to  some  extent  the  placing-out 
system  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  movement 
back  to  the  land.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  this 
movement,  it  represents  a  transitional  and  a  rapidly 
disappearing  phase  of  nationsil  life.  The  burden  of  de- 
pendence cannot  in  the  long  run  he  shifted  success- 
fully in  this  manner  from  a  commercial  and  industrial 
community  to  one  that  is  agricultural.  While  many  chil- 
dren for  whom  homes  could  be  found  are  healthy  in  mind 
and  body  and  are  of  good  family  stock,  many  others  are 
in  n  degree  dependent  because  of  crime  or  indulgence, 
physical  weakness,  or  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  parents, 
traces  of  which  are  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  discovered 
in  the  offspring-  Some  of  the  cIiLldreu  have  already  come 
to  be  classed  as  incorrigible  or  are  abnormal  mentally  or 
physically,  but  even  those  who  are  most  attractive  and 
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dflsimble  muat  pass  through  an  unproductive  period  in 
which  they  are  an  economic  burden,  with  comparatively 
little  assurance  that  they  will  remain  after  tLey  have 
turned  the  balance  and  are  contributing  to  the  family 
income  more  than  their  ccsit.  It  may  be  that  children  in 
the  family  ought  not  to  be  considered  a  burden.  It  may 
be  that  the  compciiaations  from  the  very  beginning  out- 
weigh the  coats,  and  yH  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
adopted  children  it  is  certain  tliat  there  is  a  Anancial 
burden,  and  tliat  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  charitable 
impulse,  or  to  the  *ense  of  loneliness  on  account  of  the 
lose  of  an  own  child,  or  to  the  prospect  of  partial  rec- 
ompense by  services  in  later  years. 

Several  atates,  finding'  that  chihlren  who  have  been 
brought  from  distant  cities  have  later  become  public 
charges  or  iumates  of  rcformatorieB,  have  passed  laws 
regulating  the  plaeiug-out  uf  children  by  foreign  societies 
or  non-reaidents,  in  some  instances  requiring  local  incor- 
poration or  the  giving  of  a  bond  to  insure  that  a  child 
who  becomes  a  public  charge  will  be  received  by  tlie  otiii 
who  has  placed  it.  This  is  but  one,  although  the  clearest, 
judication  that  methods  must  be  devised,  whether  institu- 
tional or  of  the  phicing-out  type,  that  will  enable  children 
to  be  oared  for  within  the  community  in  whicli  they  have 
become  dependent,  that  the  larger  wealth  of  the  cities 
must  in  some  way  off?et  directly  tho  greater  burd«n  of 
dependency,  that  in  ho  far  as  dependency  in  children  is  a 
result  of  social  mtiladjustinenta  and  abuses,  these  must  be 
oonected  where  they  exi,st;  and  aa  a  means  to  that  end 
that  their  results  shflll  be  fully  rcali^cid  by  those  who 
reside  where  thoy  occur.  In  the  long  run  the  community 
which  has  a  higher  standard  of  fiiniily  life  and  a  greater 
margin  of  average  comfort  does  not  render  a  kindness  to 
the  community  in  which  there  i«  a  greater  amount  of 
misery  and  distress  by  removing  individuals  and  relieving 
the  less  fortunate  community  from  the  consequeDces  of  its 
own  shortcomings.  Surplus  g'ifts  from  the  community 
which  is  in  thu  happier  state  may  indeed  be  used  to 
correct  the  evils  in  neighboring,  or  even  distant,  regionst 
but  there  should  be  no  levelling  down,  and  no  such 
shifting   of   burdens   and    injuries   as  will  endanger  the 
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higher  standard.  On  the  other  band  placing-out  agencies 
as  they  develop  aud  extend  their  activities  are  likely  to 
accept  an  increasing  number  of  charges  from  country  and 
village  hotnes;  and  if  dependent  children,  whatever  th«ic 
origin,  are  boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  state  or  of  private 
ehfirity  there  is  a  due  equivalent  for  -whatever  economic 
burden  is  transferred. 

A  second  objection  of  an  even  more  vital  ehnractflr  is 
that  the  attempt  to  find  an  indefinite  number  of  private 
families  for  the  <;hildreu  who  ace  charges  upon  organized 
charity,  or  upon  public  relief,  ignores  the  well-founded 
modern  tendency  toward  the  increased  employment  of 
professional  skill.  To  care  for  dependent  children  is  a 
more  difficult  tusk  than  to  care  for  the  normal  children  of 
an  average  family,  difficult  as  this  also  is.  Of'tentiincs 
essential  qunlities  are  lacking  in  the  child,  and  it  ia  a  mat- 
ter requiring  extraordinary  experience  and  skill  to  develop 
tliera.  A  trained  expert  is  nee<led  to  detect  the  traces  of 
abnormality  and  degeneracy.  Even  for  the  child  who  is 
entirely  normal  there  must  be  found  some  substitute  for 
the  painstaking  attention  which  fathers  and  mothers  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  give  to  the  development  of  their 
offspring. 

The  trained  nurse  and  the  trained  kindergartner  liave 
ftsBumed  duties  which  in  the  ordinary  family  were  for- 
merly univei-sally  performed  by  parents.  It  is  recognized 
that  maternal  affection  is  leas  potent  tlian  training  and 
professional  skill  even  in  such  delicate  tasks  as  those  which 
are  now  frequently  transferred  for  a  consideration  to  the 
nurse  in  illness  and  to  the  kindergartner  in  the  period  at 
the  beginning  of  elementary  instruction.  There  is.  a  similar 
place  which  must  be  filled  by  some  efficient  representative 
of  the  community  in  the  development  and  oversight  and 
care  of  dependent  children.  The  assumption  that  this  care 
can  best  be  given  by  childless  married  couples  who  have  a 
great  variety  of  reasons  for  desiring  to  adopt  children,  or 
by  ffimilieB  in  which,  whatever  the  namber  of  children, 
there  is  felt  to  be  room  for  one  or  more  foster-children  in 
addition,  ia  an  aasumption  which  requires  for  its  success- 
ful siipprtft  experience  on  a  large  scale  and  through  an  ex- 
tended period.     The  probabilities  would  appear  to  3i6  in 
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the  other  direction.  It  would  seem  as  if  in  an  institution 
where  experiences  can  be  more  readily  compared  and  de- 
ductions miidf  from  the  observation  of  a  large  number  of 
children,  there  could  be  developed  that  trained  skill  and 
scientific  grasp  of  the  subject  that  are  esaential.  The 
family  in  which  parents  are  rearing  and  caring  for  their 
own  offspring  is  the  natural  sociivl  unit.  The  relation 
between  foster-parent  and  placed-out  ciiild„  when  this  rela- 
tion isi  establishBd  by  &  third  individual  or  a  society  orgtm- 
ined  for  the  purpose,  is  a  ksH  naUirtil  one,  and  there  is  little 
Argument  by  analogy  in  ita  behalf  bused  upon  the  normal 
faraily.  The  community  ia  compelled,  under  modern  con- 
ditions, to  face,  practically  as  if  it  were  a  new  problem, 
the  task  of  fitting  the  dependent  child  into  his  place  as  a 
self-supporting  and  self -respecting  member  of  the  indus- 
trial and  aocial  organization.  If  the  iustitutiona  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  children  have  not  been  of  a 
character  to  perform  this  taak  with  complete  satisfaction 
in  the  past,  it  la,  in  view  of  the  considerations  tlmt  have 
last  been  urged,  a  duty  to  consider  whether  they  cannot 
be  so  njodified  and  improved  as  to  fit  them  more  ade- 
quately to  perform  it.  It  will  simplify  the  problem  if  it 
be  granted  that  what  can  reasonably  be  expected  is  not  the 
production  of  geniuses  or  of  exceptionally  endowed  indi- 
viduals, aave  in  rare  inetances  for  which  no  plan  can  be 
consciously  devised,  but  rather  the  bringing  of  those  who 
are  thrown  upon  charity  fairly  into  the  ranks  of  self-sup- 
porting citizens.  We  may  hope  to  bring  thera  to  a  place 
where  they  are  no  longer  social  debtors,  but  may  be  con- 
tent, if,  by  accomplishing  ho  much  aa  this,  the  actual 
pauperism  existing  in  the  community  is  ao  far  reduced,  as 
well  as  the  number  who  are  likely  to  become  criminals, 
and  thus  a  double  burden  upon  the  community  measurably 
reduced. 

In  reply  to  this  objection  it  may  be  urged  that  those 
who  are  engaged  in  placing  ont  children,  and  especially 
such  as  supplement  their  free  homes  by  a  system  of  board- 
ing homes  for  wayward  cliildrcu  and  for  those  who  are 
later  to  be  returned  to  their  parents,  are,  equally  with 
institutions,  developing  special  skill  and  expert  knowledge. 
While  there  is  much  truth  in  this  it  can  hardly  be  claimed 
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that  the  foster-parenta,  who  are  the  ones  that  are  most 
continuously  in  contact  with  t!ie  children,  can  be  espected 
to  devote  their  energies  exclusively  to  the  problems  in- 
volV'ieil  in  the  cate  of  children,  as  do  even  the  subordinate 
employees  of  inatitutioua.  The  officers  and  agents  of  the 
placing-out  society  may  well  become  experts,  but  after  all 
the  direct  responsibility  for  training  and  caring  for  the 
children  does  not  fall  upon  them. 

Iiistitutionalltjin  has  also  its  pronounced  evils.  Aside 
from  its  tendency  to  abnormal  growth  and  the  danger  of 
resorting  to  it  in  demonstrably  unsuitable  cases,  both  of 
which  dangers  may  be  guarded  against,  there  are  inherent 
I  dangers  in  institutional  life  even  for  those  who  are  prop- 
[erly  accepted  as  charges  upon  the  state  or  upon  private 
philanthropy.  InstitutionaUsni  is  defined  by  R.  R.  Reeder, 
superintendent  of  the  Neiv  York  Orphan  Asylum,  aa"  a 
combination  of  rotef  routine,  and  dead  levelism  "  ;  as  "  law 
and  coercion,  without  liberty  or  individual  initiative," 
Mr.  Reeder's  ironical  advice  to  those  in  charge  of  institu- 
tions is  "  to  employ  people  who  have  had  experience  in 
institutionaliara,  for  they  are  more  certain  to  have  studied 
the  best  methods  of  properly  Huppreaeing  the  child,  so  that 
he  will  give  a  minimum  of  trouble";  and  to  remember 
that  "^the  more  the  child  ia  suppressed  tlie  less  dynamic 
he  is  and  the  less,  liable  to  break  through  your  well-articu- 
lated and  grooved  eysterp."  The  mere  fact  that  thia  sya- 
teniatic  suppression  and  reliance  upon  routine  methods  is 
dubbed  institiitionali^m  is  an  inJieatiou  that  instttutlong 
have  a  tendency  to  err  in  these  directions.  Indeed,  it  ia 
freely  charged  by  those  who  liave  had  exceptionally  good 
opportunities  for  observation,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  conduct  an  institution  of  any  considerable  size  on  any 
other  plan.  Tlie  Jsuperintendent  of  one  large  institution 
casually  remarked,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  he 
did  with  hoys  who  were  about  to  leave  the  institution  after 
an  average  stay  of  five  or  aix  years,  that  he  then  began  to 
study  their  individual  tastea  and  inclinations,  that,  in  fact, 
it  was  "really  neeesaary  when  a  boy  got  to  be  fourteen  op 
fifteen  years  of  age  that  he  should  be  individualized." 
This  implies,  of  course,  that  the  thousands  of  children 
passing  through  this  particular  institution  are  not  indi- 
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vidualized  until  tliis  gta^^e,  unless  tlie  auperintendent  did 
himself  and  his  institiitioQ  a  grave  injustice;  that  thou- 
sands of  children  are  treated  en  maaie  until  the  pfoblem 
arises  of  fitting  them  into  some  position  on  their  discharge. 
There  is  oliviously  a  wide  and  deep  giiLf  between  such  a 
aystera  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  £elt  by  a  conscien- 
tious father  for  the  development  of  the  personality  of  hia 
sous  and  daughters,  or  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  indi- 
vidual children. 

It  is  said  that  children  come  out  of  iitstittltiona  almost  ^ 
wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  thousand  proficiencies  and  na-  i 
complishments  which  the  buy  at  home,  on  the  street,  or  in  i 
an  ordinary  school  picks  up  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
inatitiitiomll  child  does  not  learn  how  to  handle  matches 
with  safety,  because  the  electric  light  or  the  gas  is  always 
adjusted  by  aoine  employee  of  the  institution  who  is 
assigned  to  tliia  duty.  He  does  not  learn  the  value  of 
money,  becaiifle  purchases  are  made  by  steward  or  superin- 
tendent, and  the  procedure  is  wholly  removed  from  the 
personal  kiiowiedgie  of  the  inmates.  Theto  ia  no  analogy 
between  the  transactions  of  the  institution  and  those  of 
the  ordinary  wage-earning  family,  and  the  children  hai?e 
no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  either.  Protection 
from  6re,  from  accident,  and  from  illness  are  matters 
which  concern  the  authorities  of  the  institution,  whereas 
in  an  ordiurtry  family  the  responsibility  for  such  things  is 
nliRred  to  some  extent  liy  the  different  membera  of  the 
family,  and  increasingly  by  the  children  as  they  grow 
older.  A  manag^er  of  one  comparatively  small  institution 
relates  that  when  a  group  of  boj-s  from  the  institution  wtvs 
skating  on  an  ice  pond,  and  one  of  them  being  separated 
from  the  otherfi  broke  through  and  was  in  danger  of 
drowning,  his  associates  were  helpless,  being  confronted 
by  a  situation  which  had  no  analogy  in  their  prtnious  ex- 
periences, and,  incredible  as  it  appears,  turued  their  hacks 
to  walk  toward  the  institution ;  while  some  boys  of  the 
neighboring  village,  no  older  than  those  from  the  institU' 
tion,  seeing  from  a  distance  what  had  happened,  ran  to  the 
spot  and  rescued  the  drowning  boy.  A  dentist  who  had  a 
coHitideruble  practice  in  a  large  institution  was  struck  by 
the  comparative  docility  of  those  childreu  and  their  ready 
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stibmission  to  whatever  pain  his  opemiions  made  oeces 
Bary,  and  this  lie  attributed  to  their  drill  in  acceptiag 
quietly  whatever  experiences  came  to  them  and  the  sense 
of  futility  of  resistance  which  had  been  implanted.  The 
BQppression  of  exceptional  characteristics  because  of  tho 
trouble  which  they  eatise,  the  failure  to  awaken  any  sense 
of  responsibihty  or  power  of  exercising  rational  indepen- 
dent choice  or  of  forming  sound  judgment,  and  the  absence 
of  opportunity  to  acquire  those  fundiimental  conceptions 
which  together  en^ible  one  to  play  his  part  naturally  and 
easily  in  association  with  his  fellow-men,  are,  then,  the 
gravest  obieetions  which  have  been  urged  against  institu- 
tions for  chiidren. 

There  are  in  several  different  institutions  men  and 
women  serioualy  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  demonstrate 
that  these  evils  are  not  inherent,  and  that  they  may  be 
conquered  by  the  breakiDg  up  of  large  a^regates  into 
small  groups,  formed  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  family 
baaie  ;  by  the  employment  of  BkiUed  teachera  and  matrons, 
and  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  cbilJrt'n  assigned  to 
each  ;  by  leiiioval  from  the  city,  where  land  is  too  valu- 
able to  permit  room  for  out-of-door  recreation,  to  country 
sites,  where  children  may  be  brought  into  contact  with 
woodn  and  fields  and  rivers ;  and  by  the  introduction  of 
feature*  directly  calculated  to  supply  those  esperiencea 
and  opportunities  which  fall  as  a  matter  uf  course  to  the 
lot  of  the  ordinary  child.  Such  institutions  are  ridding 
themselves  of  inst3tutiona,lism,  of  that  mechanicalization 
which  is  an  ever  prccient  danger.  In  one  or  two  notable 
iastanuBS  the  revolt  against  inatitntionalism  has  gone  so 
att  to  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a  plan  of  more  or  lesa 
"'oomplata  ftelf-tfovemment,  and  all  wlio  are  interested  in 
fiia  dWfllopiiiL'nt  of  a  rational  eystera  of  care  for  children 
are  watching  witli  inlerKst  the  result*  of  this  extreme 
policy.  In  oiUi^v  irwtttiiocs  a  degree  of  freedom  has  been 
introduced  wliich  upprnficlies  or  fully  equals  that  of  the 
average  fumily.  ultlioiigli  government  remains  entirely  in 
tlw  liandm  of  tlie  Niitn'riiitciident  and  officers.  By  avoid- 
ing uniformity  of  (ti-cH-t,  liy  throwing  together  children 
ftf  difl'crctit  ugcs.  mid  uhuve  all  by  a  flexible  curriculum 
admiJiiBtcrod  uy  instruutors  who  are  seeking  constantly 
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to  adapt  their  teachiDg-  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of 
individual  cliildreu,  piugreas  Ib  being  made  toward  the 
development  of  institulioaa  which  will  be  free  from 
criticism. 

Contemporaiieously  with  this  improvement,  however, 
there  has  been  developed  in  a  few  pLiees  a  high  standard 
of  placing-out  work  to  which  it  is  appropriate  to  T^our 
after  what  has  been  said  about  institiUions,  since  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children  who  are  temporarily  cared  for 
in  institutions  are  eveiituall/  placed  in  foster-homes.  The 
principles  upon  which  homes  ahould  be  selected  have  now 
been  carefully  worked  out  and  formulated.  One  of  the 
best  statements  of  these  principles  is  contained  in  a  paper 
presented  by  Homer  Folks  to  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  at  Cliicago  in  1893,  entitled  "  Family 
Life  for  Dependent  and  Wayward  Children."  It  is  first 
of  all  neoeasary  that  there  shall  be  obtained  from  the 
applicant  for  the  child  a  full  statement  concerning  lUe 
constitution  of  his  own  fmuily,  and  of  employees  or  other 
persons  residing  in  the  family;  concerning  the  occupation 
of  tlie  head  of  tlie  family  and  his  circmnstances  nf  life, — 
if  a  farmer,  tor  example,  whether  he  is  owner  or  tenant, 
size  of  his  farm,  kind  and  amount  of  live  stock,  — if  in 
clerical  or  professional  life,  particuiara  concerning  sum- 
mer and  winter  residence ;  number  of  rooms  occupied  by 
family,  and  intention  of  applicant  concerning  future  career 
of  the  adopted  child  ;  religious  affiliations  ;  distance  from 
nearest  church  ;  distanee  from  school,  whether  public,  pa- 
rochial, or  private  ;  length  of  school  year;  agreement  as 
to  period  during  which  cliild  should  be  sent;  whether  the 
family  has  evur  received  children  from  ntlier  charitable  or- 
j^anizations  ;  and  description  of  child  desired.  Mr.  Folks 
adds  the  fol!f>wing  searching  questions  :  Woidd  the  child 
eat  with  the  fivniily  ;  with  whom  would  it  sleep  ;  wnuld  it 
attend  social  gatherings  with  the  family,  and  be  treated  in 
all  respects  as  one  of  their  number?  What  is  the  princi- 
pal mritive  in  desiring  to  receive  the  child  in  the  home? 
This  statement  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  essential  inquiry 
concerning  the  applicant,  although  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  riglitlj'  interpreted,  will  often  he  sufficient  to 
lead  to  the  immediate  rejection  of  the  application.    Refer- 


ences  will  naturally  be  given  by  tbnse  who  desire  to  adopt 
children,  and  it  will  do  no  harm  to  address  inquiries  to 
those  who  are  mentioned  by  the  ap|)lica.nts  as  in  a  position 
to  give  information.  Independent  iiiquiriets.  however,  ad- 
dressed to  clergymen,  teachers,  and  to  neighbors  who  are 
found  to  be  in  a  poflition  to  express  an  independent  Judg- 
ment,  are  far  more  valuable,  and  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty, if  a  little  trouble  is  taken,  to  secure  the  names  of 
such  persons.  Besides  the  statement  frum  the  applicant, 
however,  and  letters  from  thnee  suggested  by  himself  and 
from  others  whose  names  are  secured  independently^  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  the  home  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  the 
child  is  found  in  esperience  to  be  absolutely  essential. 

Tbe  sad  tragedies  resulting  from  the  omisaioD  of  these 
safeguards  are  a  warning  that,  however  trtiubleaome  ajid 
exptrnsive  such  inquiries  prove  to  be,  they  cannot  wisely  be 
omitted.  The  practice  of  taking  a  group  of  children  into 
a  new  community,  and  giving  them  out  to  persons  who 
have  assembled  in  response  to  a  glowing  appeal,  with  no 
aasurance  except  a  perfunctory  public  indorsement  from 
a  local  committee,  is  scarcely  less  reprehensible  than  the 
liabitual  daily  exercise  of  personal  discretion  on  the  part 
of  the  superintendent  or  public  official  based  solely  on  the 
apiH-arance  of  the  applicant,  and  the  assumed  capacity  of 
the  interviewer  to  judge  human  nature  sufficiently  to  make 
an  offhand  decision  on  such  meagre  data.  Rigid  investi- 
gation of  those  who  desire  to  adopt  children  is  again, 
however,  only  the  initial  step  in  a  judicious  system  of 
placing  out  chUdren.  Subsequent  supervision  based  upon 
correspondence  and  frequent  visits,  and  the  exercise  of 
trained  intelligence  Ln  detecting  evidences  of  ill  treat- 
ment or  inaladjustmeDt  between  child  and  home,  are 
equally  indispensable.-'  OccasioniUIy  a  second  or  third 
home  must  be  tried  before  a  satisfactory  permanent  ad- 
justment is  made.  Responsibility  for  health,  education, 
and  moral  development  are  assumed  by  the  individual  or 
society  that  places  tlie  child  in  a  foster-home  and  thus 
dc'tenuine  the  environment  in  which  be  shall  live.     This 
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responsibility  is  a  continuing  one,  and  to  be  discliarged 
properly  it  is  as  necessary  to  know  the  conditions  after  six 
mouths,  a  year,  or  five  yeiLra,  aa  at  the  time  of  plaL-ing. 
Until  the  child  has  grown  to  maturity  constant  super- 
vision is  required.  Visits  muy  be  more  or  less  frequent, 
according  to  circumstances,  but  must  be  of  sufficient  fre- 
quency to  keep  thone  who  are  responsible  in  tlie  first 
instance  reliably  informed  concerning  the  conditions. 
Even  legal  adoption,  although  it  shifts  responsibility  to  a 
great  extent,  does  not  completely  ataolve  those  who  have 
originally  assumed  it,  since  in  some  communities  the  for- 
mality of  adoption  may  not  be  adequately  safeguarded. 

The  writer  waa  onee  asked  what  it  would  cost  to  send 
a  thousand  cliildren  from  the  streets  of  New  York  City  to 
free  homes  in  the  West.  The  inquiry  was  not  an  un- 
natural one,  coniing  from  a  man  who  had  amassed  a  great 
fortune,  and  whose  own  boyhood  had  been  passed  iu  a 
New  England  village.  Hiiving  no  personal  knowledge 
either  of  city  waifs  or  of  organized  methods  of  plaeing 
children,  he  assumed,  or,  perhaps  it  Would  be  more  aecu- 
rate  to  say,  had  been  informed  from  a  certain  class  of 
books  and  newspaper  articles  which  deal  superficially  with 
social  problems,  that  there  are  at  large  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  children  who  can  be  gathered  bodily  into  a  cLtld- 
saving  net,  and  taken  hither  and  yon  as  the  catcher  may 
fancy,  and  that  the  only  expense  involved  i&  the  railway 
fare.  If,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  it  hiid  been  said  that 
the  thousand  eldUlreu  could  be  taken  West  and  placed 
out  at  a  per  capita  expense  of  #20  or  625,  this  sum  might 
no  doubt  have  been  instantly  forthcoming;  and  if  it  had 
been  attempted  to  carry  the  donor's  wishes  into  execution, 
sad  havoc  would  have  resulted.  A  few  happy  chances 
would  have  resulted  from  the  attempt,  but  many  children 
Would  certainly  have  been  taken  who  are  better  off  at 
home,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  that  home  happens  to  be 
in  the  city;  and  others,  who  would  appear  at  the  outset 
to  have  been  placed  pleasantly  enough,  would  in  a  very 
few  months  have  run  away  from  their  new  homes,  per- 
haps on  just  provocation  ;  while  still  others,  in  the  course 
of  time,  would  have  found  themselves  sorely  in  need  of 
protection  or  guidance  or  help  which  no  one  would  stand 
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ready  to  give,  since  the  philanthropy  of  the  origmat  donor 
would  have  been  exhausted  by  hia  gift,  and  be  would  have 
provided  no  substitute  to  stand  in  his  place.  One  cannot 
remove  a  thousand  children  from  their  homes,  or  even 
from  their  temporary  lodging -places,  however  unsatisfac- 
tory they  may  appear  to  an  onlooker,  without  accepting 
the  respontiibiUties  implied  in  the  act.  In  answer  to  the 
inquiry  the  following  letter  was  sent :  — 

"Dear  Sik:  — 
"Pursuant  to  your  request  that  I  should  send  yoa 
inforraatiou  as  to  the  cost  of  sending  1000  boys  to  the 
West  and  placing  them  in  homes,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
had  made  three  estimates  representing  somewhat  difl'arent 
methods,  of  placing  out  cliiUlren,  and  also,  I  must  add, 
somewhat  different  degrees  of  el^ciency  and  thoroughness. 
None  of  these  estinititfea,  however,  is  as  low  as  that  which 
I  gave  you  offhand  over  the  telejjhone  wlien  your  inquiry 
was  made,  a»  I  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
expense  of  subsequent  supervision  and  for  various  inci- 
dental expenses,  moat  of  which  are  itemized  in  the 
accompanying  estimates. 

"  Estimate  A  gives  a  total  of  #333.700,  or  approximately 
$235  per  capita  for  1000  children.  Yok  will  notice,  bow- 
ever,  tliat  thig  provides  for  close  supervision  of  the  chil- 
dren until  death,  adoption,  or  coming  of  age;  jt  provides 
for  a  complete  outfit  of  clothing  for  each  child  placed  out, 
and  also  a  very  considerable  item  for  the  board  of  a  maxi- 
mum of  forty  children,  who,  although  placed  in  free  homes 
at  the  outset,  are  returned  for  one  reason  or  another,  and 
must  be  boarded  at  least  temporarily,  and  in  some  instances 
for  a  considerable  period.  Experience  sliows  tliitt  children 
who,  because  of  personal  un attractiveness,  physical  de- 
formity, or  some  other  reason,  cannot  he  placed  in  free 
homes,  may  usually  receive  all  the  advantages  of  a  good 
home  if  their  board  is  paid  for  at  some  such  rate  as  S2  per 
week.  This  estimate  includes  an  adequate  allowance  for 
the  travelling  expenses,  not  only  at  the  outset,  but  also 
for  the  occasional  transfers  from  one  home  to  another; 
for  medical  and  surgical  care  of  children  who  need  such 
treatment,  and  other  similar  items,  which  in  the  other 
estimates  are  not  allowed  for,  as  it  is  there  assumed  that 
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BUoh  expetiftcta  will  be  met  as  the  need  arises,  either  by 
existing  L'liurita,ble  agencies  uf  some  kind  or  by  tbo  foster- 
picreutii.  Id  ottier  words,  the  ei^timate  of  $235  includeB 
evei-ythiiig  which  is  necessary  to  find  a  suitabTe  home, 
prepare  the  child  for  it,  place  him  there,  and  itiBure  that, 
he  shall  receive  during  his  minority  a  gnod  elementary 
education,  proper  attentiou  to  him  health,  and  tht;  con- 
tinued attention  of  a  respoDsible  agency  which  will  at 
OQctt  remove  liim  to  tillother  place  if  the  firat  proves  in 
any  way  unsuitiihle. 

"While  the  total  amount  seems  large,  it  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, conservative  and  not  extravagant,  and  perhaps  it 
will  not  Heem  to  you  tbnt  f235  is  nioi-e  than  one  should 
expect  to  expend  in  providing  a  home,  an  education,  and 
living  expenses  for  a  boy  for  nil  average  period  of  ten 
years,  or  a  niaxiinum  period  o£  sixteen  years. 

"  It  nhoiild  also  be  added  that  of  course  this  whole  aum 
would  nut  nted  to  be  made  available  at  the  outset,  as  this 
expenditure  would  esteud  over  e,  total  period  of  sixteen 
years.  If  the  entire  sum  were  provided  at  the  outi^et,  a 
corresponding  deduction  migiit  be  made  for  interest. 

"  t^Htimute  ]i  is  inude  by  a  society  which  has  placed  out 
R  large  number  of  cliildi'tn.  I  aru  of  the  opinion  that  l)ie 
estimate  does  not  include  sufliGient  provision  for  such 
previous  inspection  of  the  liomea  as  will  insure  the  seleetion 
of  good  homes.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  the  estimate,  aa 
yuu  will  see,  ia  considerably  lower  than  estimate  A,  and 
amounts  to  ^91. 15  per  capita. 

"Estimate  C  is  supplied  by  two  gentlemen  who  have 
had  extensive  experience  in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  where 
the  placing  out  of  dependent  children  is  carried  on  directly 
by  the  state.  Their  estimate  is  itemized,  and  is  1166.40 
per  capita. 

"My  own  opinion  1b  that  neither  estimate  B  nor  esti- 
mate C  should  be  accepted,  for  the  reason  that  they  do 
not  take  sufficient  account  of  tlie  expenses  of  care  for  the 
difficult  cases.  On  the  Minnesota  plan,  children  who  can- 
Bot  be  placed  in  free  homes  are,  in  fact,  cared  for  in  a 
state  institution.  Of  eou]^8e,  il  would  be  entirely  possible 
for  those  who  were  carrying  out  thiji  plan  to  turn  over  the 
difficult  cases  (such  as  are  boarded  under  estimate  A)  to  a 
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clmritable  institution.  This,  however,  is  only  to  shift  the 
burden  which  should  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  task 
of  placing  otit  1000  children.  It  would  he  impossible 
that  one  ehould  anticipate  at  the  start  all  the  personal 
idiosyncrasies,  physical  weaknesses,  and  even  the  inorai 
deficiencies  which  would  eventually  be  dieclosed  by  1000 
boys. 

"■Coming,  therefore,  to  a  direct  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, my  estimate  would  be  that  to  pLice  lUUO  hoys  in 
free  homes,  wLethsr  in  New  York  State  or  in  the  Weat, 
would  co3t  about  ^75,000  initial  expense ;  and  to  give 
them  the  subsequent  supervision  which  should  be  supplied 
to  any  children  thus  placed  elsewhere  than  iu  their  own 
homes,  would  bring  the  total  expense  to  about  ^235,000. 

"While  there  is  necessarily  some  guuaawork  in  the 
above,  as,  for  example,  in  tlie  number  of  children  for 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  board,  I  think 
that  I  ara  safe  in  saying  that  a  thoroughly  responsible 
society,  which  represents  the  very  best  methods  of  plac- 
ing-ont  wofk,  would  assume  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing through  the  plan  if  the  amount  named  in  estimate  A 
were  placed  at  their  disposal;  while  the  other  society 
mentioned  would  doubtless  undertake  the  work  on  the 
basis  of  their  estimaLe." 


ESTIMATE  A 


L    AoESTs    Fon    PLAcwo-ouT    AND    BTTPEBViSToN    (including 
trftveUing  expeases  of  agent  imd.  children) :  — 


10  agents  for  first  three  y«ar§  at  $1750  852.5D0 

6  agents  for  second  tliree  years  at  81750  31,500 

4  agents  for  third  thrae  years  at  «3750  21,000 

2  agents  for  final  aeven  yearii  at  $1750  24,500 


9139,500 


n.      CXOTHINO  ;  — 


1000antfitBat«15 915,000 

Oul£tB  for  children  who  arc  boarded  out, 
and  for  those  who  must  be   placed 
more  than  once : 
First  .5  years  «t»10(»  ....        6,000 
Second  5  }>earB  at  9^00  .         .         .         3,500 


922,5' 
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m.    Adminibtrative  expenses  :  — 

Kent  for  10  ye&rs  at  9600         .        .        .  tS.OOO 
Clerical  services ; 

Firat  10  years  at  $1200  (2  clerks  at 

J6U0  each) 12,000 

Six  years  at  1600  (1  clerk)   .        .        .  3,600 

Office  supplies,  16  years   ....  1,600      928,2Qt 

IV.    Frintimg  :  — 

First  year $500 

8  years  at  $200 1,600 

7  years  at  $100 700        $2,800 

V.    Fobtaoe:  — 

8  years  at  $600 $1,500 

7  years  at  $100 700 

6  years  at  $50 800        $2,600 


VL    Board  :- 


40  children  for  6  ye&n  at  $100 
20  children  for  5  years  at  $100 
10  children  for  6  years  at  $100 


$20,000 
10,000 
6,000      $36,000 


TIL    Miscellaneous  expenses:  — 

Medical  and  surgical  treatment,  etc.,  es- 
pecially for  boarded  children    . 


$7,200        $7.200 
$238,700 


Annual  cost  of  placing  out  and  keeping  under  continaed  super- 
vision an  average  number  of  1000  children  :  — 


I.  10  agents  at  $1750 

11.  Clothing  (first  year)    . 

III.  Administrative  expenses 

IV.  Printing 
V.  Postage 

VI.  Board  of  children  not  in  free  homes 

Vn.  Miscellaneous  expenses 


$17,500 
2,800 
2,000 
200 
400 
4,000 
800 
Total    $27,200 


Asauming  that  the  children  are  kept  under  supervision  on  an 
average  eight  years,  the  average  cost  for  each  child  would  be  $217.60. 
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ESnilATE  B 

Ver  ^haag  tm%  ««eh  eUtd  (laeliuliag  expenses  of  io- 

votigatioB,  tiavelliitg',  ehXfaiB^  etc.) 
§1pww>uoii,  U  9ft-M  per  aBuuB,  for  an  anxage  period 


FKi 


of  frre  jeaa 

'IniBkn-  tixtning  ax  ■  fum^aduw)  (vIimA  is  foand 
luef nl  DoUi  u  a  tninin^  sad  ■■  bb  uuxnCBUtj'  for 
observing  the  peeafiariues  of  the  cUU)   . 


961.10 

32^ 


17.75 


Total  ooet  for  1000  children  at  tBlJ^ 


ESTIMATE  C 


«1.15 
|9U50u00     ^ 


Tlie  cott  of  soperrinog^  in  free  homes  tOOO  d€peDdeDt  cindren, 
received  st  Uie  aren^  ages  and  soperrjsed  until  each  child  ix 
18  jreui  of  age,  —  estimate  hamA  aa  conditions  exittiog  in  Minn» 
»ta,  except  ils  capacity  for  aarimJlating  this  nomfao-  in  satuCaclarT 


Soperiiit«ndeat 

Svperittteodaafa  tnrellin^  eipmaei 
Foar  agenU        .... 

Agents'  trmrelHng  erpeosea 
Stenographer  and  clerk 

Bent 

Office  maintenaoee     . 

Office  fumitnre  .... 

Postage,  printing,  and  stationery 

Aonnal  report    .... 
Tmrelling  of  children  in  the  state 

Clothing 

Emergent  board 

Total 


I'tfTM 


•1,800 

4)10 

4300 

2,200 

500 

300 

50 

400 

400 

120 

150 

2fl00 

11.000 

400 


M] 


424.520 


•I.SOO 

400 

4.800 

3,200 

500 

3O0 

50 

10 

400 

190 

150 

200 

300 

700 


911^30       «3.9S0 


I'lfcrMT 


•1^00 
GOO 


500 

300 

50 

200 

80 

IGO 

40 
250 


Firetyear 104.520 

Seeonii  year 11  -MO 

Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  yean Sn.000 

fHxth  to  sixteenth  yean,  ioclonre      (11  yeas)  .        .        .  90,000 

SereDteealh  year '   .        .        .        .  3.950 

Giaxd  total       . •1'!fi,400 
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CHAPTER  X 

DBPBSDBST  ADULTS 

As  there  are  children  who  from  orphanage  or  other 
cause  cannot  be  cared  for  in  their  own  homes,  so  there  are 
(dso  sitolts  who,  through  advanced  age  or  physical  in- 
capacity arisii^  from  some  other  cause,  cawaot  support 
thamgelves,  and  for  whom  there  ai»a»*«l«ti%'es  or  fmads 
ready  to  offer  maintenance  and  shelter.  In  the  chapter 
on  the  social  consequences  implied  in  the  acceptance  of  a 
normal  standard  of  living,  it  was  pointed  out  that  hospitals 
for  the  sick  have  not  yet  reached  their  full  natural  de- 
velopment, and  that  we  may  expect  that  many  for  whom 
as  yet  no  provision  has  been  made,  will  be  received  as 
patients  at  the  expense  either  of  the  taxpayer  or  of  private 
philanthropy.  Whichever  bears  the  burden,  it  is  essential 
that  those  who  can  pay  for  treatment  and  maintenance 
shall  do  so,  either  on  the  present  ordinary  plan  of  fees  for 
care  actually  received,  or  by  an  insurance  system  of 
regular  payments  by  the  month  or  quarter,  in  return  for 
which  care  is  given  when  needed.  Mjuiy  a£  thoee  who 
now  becomft  puUtc  aluuiges  could  readily  meet  the  actual 
expense  involved  if  it  could  thus  be  distributed,  and  there 
are  many  who  would  prefer  thus  to  keep  free  from 
obligations  to  otliers.  Tliis  applies,  however,  to  out- 
patient dispensary  treatment,  to  secure  which  patients 
cull  in  person  at  dispensaries,  and  to  treatment  given 
from  such  institutions  to  patients  who  are  cared  tor  at 
home. 

Somewhat  more  completely  dependent  are  those  who 
become  patients  within  the  hospital,  because  they  have 
not  homes  in  whicli  tliey  can  be  properly  cared  for,  or 
because  from  the  nature  of  the  illness  hospital  care  is 
deemed  advisable.     For  the  majority  of  these,  also,  care 
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in  the  hospital  is  only  ft  form  of  relief,  for  the  family 
Beparatioii  is  but  temparary  and  the  purpose  is  the  easiest 
posaible  restoration  to  ordinary  home  life.  The  incurable, 
or  those  suffering  from  chronic  disease  involving  a  long 
period  of  institutional  care ;  isolated  individuals,  who 
althoug-h  not  aerioualy  ill  are,  on  account  of  physical  in- 
capacity, not  quite  able  to  earn  their  own  living;  and  the 
less  efficient  members  of  classes  variously  afflicted,  such 
a&  the  blind,  the  crippled,  a.ud  the  epileptic,  form  a  series 
of  dependent  groups  for  whom  provision  must  be  made. 
To  some  extent  private  endowments  and  even  90Cietie& 
relying  upon  annual  contributions  have  supplied  institu- 
tions to  meet  these  needa.  There  is,  however,  plainly 
apparent  a  teodency  for  private  philanthropy  to  withdraw 
from  thia  fi«ld,  and  to  ouuupy  itself  rather  with  those  who 
are  more  easily  reclaiuiuble,  and  with  preventive  tasks  of 
which  the  aim  is  to  lessen  the  number  who  become  de- 
pendent upon  othei-s.  This  tendency  is  one  which  may 
wisely  be  encouraged.  Institutional  care  for  thoge  who 
cannot  be  cured,  for  those  who  can  look  for  release  from 
their  infirmitiea  and  afflictions  only  in  death,  is  certainly 
a  most  appropritite  task  for  the  state.  It  is  true  that  if 
the  atnte  neglects  it,  it  will  be  performed  in  some  fashion 
by  private  charity,  but  it  is  admitted  that  the  amounts 
likely  to  be  invested  by  private  philanthropy  in  con- 
structive social  work  and  also  in  relief  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  all  of  those  who,  whether  by  their  own 
fault  OE  that  of  others- — or  without  fault  on  the  part  of 
any  —  are  dependent,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  genu- 
ine relief  in  its  more  accurate  sense  for  those  who,  through 
effective  relief,  may  be  removed  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Hoeiiil  drbtors.  A  division  of  work  is  therefore  essential, 
and  if  the  arguments  presented  against  public  out-door 
relief  are  valid,  the  division  Ilea  along  the  line  of  institu- 
tional care  from  the  public  treasury,  and  relief  at  home 
from  private  sources.  This  does  not  mean  that  privatei 
philanthropy  should  be  debarred  from  creating  institu- 
tions, especially  since  the  donor  may  not  be  disposed  to 
expend  in  more  fruitful  tasks  amounts  which  he  is  ready 
to  give  for  the  relief  of  the  ag^ed,  or  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  special  types  of  infirmity.     In  the  field  of  ex- 
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pefiraental  telief  for  tliOae  who  have  been  thouglit  to  be 
incurable,  private  philanthropy  is  amply  justirted.  The 
voluntary  transfer,  however,  ot  expenditure  from  relief  of 
those  for  whom  there  is  no  outlook  except  the  possibility 
of  greater  comfort,  to  the  relief  of  those  who  oau  be 
helped  effectively,  is  in  the  direction  of  progii?ss,  and 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  to  fill  this  gap  by  more 
liberal  appropviiitioiis  from  the  public  treasury, 

lo  the  aliDsboust*  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
oentury  were  jTRlhercd  children,  insane,  feeble-minded,  the 
aick,  the  agjid,  and  vagrants,  with  little  attempt  at 
classification,  and  with  no  facilities  for  providing  special* 
ized  care  foe  different  classea  of  inmates.  There  are  some 
states  in  which  primitive  conditions  of  this  kind  are  still 
to  be  found.  The  devolution  of  the  almshouae  proceeds 
by  such  regular  stages  that  the  character  of  ita  population 
and  of  its  administration  are  a  fair  index  of  the  state  of 
public  sentiment,  and  of  the  degree  of  enlightenment 
which  the  eommunity  has  attained.  The  removal  of  the 
insane  to  special  hospitala,  in  which  they  are  looked  upon 
as  aiek  persons,  mtliier  than  aa  paupers,  and  in  whieh  there 
is  a  large  expenditure  for  the  treatment  of  those  whose 
condition  is  acute  and  curable,  is  one  of  the  early  stages  in 
the  differentiation  of  the  almshouse  population.  The  cost 
of  the  care  of  the  insane  is,  of  course,  likely  to  be  greater 
after  this  separaLion  has  been  made  because  higher  pr*»- 
feasional  skill  is  brought  to  bear  upon  their  treatment, 
a  more  appropriate  dietary  introduced,  a  higher  degree  of 
eorafort  nmintained,  and  an  environment  created  favorable 
for  recovery.  The  knowledge  of  tliese  improvements  will 
inevitably  attract,  as  it  ia  desirable  that  it  should,  peraons 
whose  atHiction  might  otherwise  be  concealed,  or  for 
whom  at  least  no  suitable  treatment  would  have  been 
provided.  Strict  investigation  of  admissions,  reinvesti- 
gation from  time  to  time,  and  the  prompt  discharge  of 
patients  who  have  recovered,  or  are  so  far  improved  as  to 
make  further  liospilal  care  unnecessary,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  payment —  in  whole  or  ill  part — by  those  who  are 
found  to  be  in  position  to  niulce  such  payment,  are  the 
maaua  by  which  the  abuse  of  public  hospital  relief  can 
be  prevented.     It  is  not  necessary  that  any  conditions 
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favomble  to  recovery  shaU  be  lacking  to  Iceep  the  growth 
of  the  population  of  the  instiUition  in  check.  Lavish 
expenditure  for  unessenlials  is,  of  course,  to  be  con- 
tlemnedt  but  expenditures  for  the  curably  inamie  have 
been  niggarcUy  and  inadequate  far  more  frequently  than 
they  have  been  excessive. 

fXhe  removal  of  children  from  the  almshouse  to  separate 
iimitutious,  or  to  the  care  of  placing-otit  agencies,  ia 
Another  step  so  obvious  and  so  imperative  that  it  is 
fitran^  to  find  communities  in  which  it  hits  not  yet  been 
takeii?^  The  association  of  depeudiint  children' with  adu!t 
paupera  is  directly  demoi-aliziiig,  but  even  if  they  were 
kept  physically  apart,  the  complete  absence  in  the  alms- 
house of  any  suitable  educational  facilities,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  proviiliug  any  of  the  features  of  a  natural 
environment  for  growing  children,  would  of  themselves 
condemn  the  practice  of  receiving  children  into  any  such 
institution.  So  great  ia  the  temptation  to  effect  a  petty 
economy,  and  so  ignorant  are  many  local  officials  charged 
with  the  support  of  the  pnor,  that  statutory  prohibition 
of  the  reception  of  children  into  almKhouscs  is  justiflad, 
and  even  the  enactment  of  such  statutes  has  accomplished 
the  removal  only  with  difficulty. 

The  epileptic  have  also,  in  several  statea,  ceased  to  be 
inmates  of  the  almshouse,  and  have  been  removed  to 
epeciaJ  institutions,  sorne  of  which  are  conducted  on  tha 
farm  colony  plan.  The  uniform  effect  of  thia  change, 
accompanied  by  a  study  of  the  diaease  and  of  the  more 
efficient  application  of  approved  methods,  has  been  a 
lessening  in  the  freciuency  and  severity  of  atlacka,  For 
a  fair  proportion  of  epileptics  the  colony  becomes  a  means 
of  self-support.  With  the  sympathy  and  special  attention 
given  within  the  colony*  patients  are  able  to  do  an  amount 
and  kind  of  work  that  fully  reconipeiisea  the  state  for 
its  outlay  on  their  behalf,  although  sucli  patients  might 
not  be  able  to  care  for  lliBinselveti  under  the  conditions 
prevailing  outside  the  inHtitulion,  Feeble-miuded  and 
idiotic  persons,  whether  children  or  adults,  are  also  more 
humanely  cared  for  in  special  inatitutious  created  for 
them,  and  in  many  institutions  improvement  in  tlioir 
physical   and  mental    condition  can    be   brought    about. 
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Hope  of  greatly  increasing  the  uumber  of  recoveriea  ha? 
not  been  to  any  great  extent  realized,  In  New  York 
State  a  tbri^efDlil  cbissitieatLou  bus  been  made  :  teachable, 
feebie-minJed  children  being  cared  for  in  one  inatitutionj 
feeble-minded  women  of  chiLd-bearing  age  in  another,  and 
unteaciiable  idiota  in  a  third.  In  the  first  of  these  stress 
IB  laid  upon  education,  in  the  others  upon  custodial 
Care,  "with,  however,  the  introduction  of  whatever  will 
make  Ufe  more  endurable,  or  will  lead  to  the  improve- 
ment of  individuals  who  may  be  found  to  bo  teachable. 
The  custodial  as-ylum  for  women  has  had  an  appreciable 
effect  la  lesseaiDg  ilkgitimacy,  and  especially  in  pre- 
venting the  propagation  of  various  forma  of  degeneracy 
in  which  feeble-mi ndedness  la  a  connecting  link  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Connected  with  the  almshouse  there  ia  usually  a 
hospitiil,  and  in  those  of  larger  size  a  series  of  hospitals, 
euabUng  more  acute  cases  to  be  separated  from  those 
of  a  chronic  kind.  Consumptives,  mentally  disturbed  pa- 
tients who  cannot  be  considered  insEiue,  and  other  special 
classes  may  also  be  treated  in  spetial  wards  or  hospitals 
if  their  numbers  are  sufficient  to  warrant  it.  There  ia 
a  disposition  to  make  a  more  complete  separation  of  hospi- 
tals, however,  from  the  alraghonge  proper,  even  if  they  are 
under  the  annie  administration.  Tlioae  who  are  patients  in 
the  hospital  are  treated  rather  with  reference  to  tlieir  diseases 
than  as  paupers,  as  the  insane,  children,  and  the  physically 
afflicted  have  already  come  to  be  treated  according  to  thajp 
respective  needs,  rather  than  merely  as  public  charges  to 
be  fed  and  housed  at  the  least  possible  expenise.  In  a 
striking  paper  published  in  Charities,^  Homer  Folks,  Com- 
miaaioner  of  Public  Cliaritiea  in  New  York  City,  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether,  after  the  elimination  of  various 
clniJfuea  from  the  almshouse,  we  have  not  left,  instead  of 
an  undistributed  residuum,  merely  a  final  special  class, 
viz.,  aged  or  iuRrm  persons  who  are,  after  all,  quite  as 
much  entitled  to  be  treated  with  reference  to  their  special 
needs  as  any  of  the  various  classes  that  have  previously 
been  removed.     Mr.  Folks  shows  that  the  almshouse  has 
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tended  to  become  a  stHctly  voluntary  institution  ;  that 
vagrants  and  otLer  able-bL;died  persons  are  no  longer 
aominally  received  in  it,  but  are  rather  subjects  for  the 
discipline  o£  n  correetioiiul  institution.  Municipal  lodg- 
ing-houses and  work  tests  oi  wood  yards,  and  other  means 
of  providing  temporary  employment  for  able-bodied,  des- 
titute persons,  have  eliminated  still  others  from  the 
almshouse  population.  Nearly  all  those  that  remain  are 
definitely  removed  by  phyaiciil  disability  from  the  possi- 
bility of  self-aupport ;  moreover,  we  have  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  aged  persons,  if  by  reason  of  destitution  they 
become  a  public  charge,  ma.y  be  treated  with  a  degree  of 
coneideration  quite  different  from  that  properly  accorded 
to  the  middle-aged,  able-bodied,  voluntary  pauper.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  consiilerations  is  that  the 
bulk  of  oiir  almshouse  inmates  are  dependents  rather  than 

'  paupers,  using  the  latter  word  not  in  its  legal,  but  in 
its  ordinary,  sig^nificance.  The  distinction  between  de- 
pendence and  pauperiera,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Folks,  is  that 
dependency  carries  with  it  no  suggestion  of  reproach, 
while  pauperism  implies  a  willingness  and  a  desire  to  re- 

\  ceive  charitable  aid  when  aUch  aid  is  dot  a  necessity  —  a 
preference  for  aeceptlug  the  public  bounty  rather  than  for 
making  all  reasonable  effort  for  self-support. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea,  Mr.  Folks,  sis  Commissioner 
of  Public  Charities,  changed  the  name  of  the  almshouse  of 
New  York  City  to  The  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm,  and 
made  a  number  of  changed  in  tliti  construction  of  build- 
ings,, in  the  amount  and  variety  of  diet,  in  the  character  of 
clothing,  and  in  the  introduction  of  healthful  and  bene- 
ficial employment  of  inm;ites,  and  in  the  diacipUne  of  the 
institutions  under  his  charge,  which  were  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  above  set  forth.  The  only  argument 
which  can  be  advanced  against  this  position,  in  view  of 
the  liistorical  development  of  the  almahouse  and  other 
institutions  for  the  care  of  dependent  adults,  is  that  a 
community,  by  providing  thus  liberally  and  equally  for 
those  whose  past  lives  hiive  been  creditable,  and  for  those 
who  have  a  less  favonible  history,  removes  a  deterrent 
force  from  tlie  feet  of  younger  persons  who  are  now 
choosing  their  path.     Tma  objection  has,  however,  little 
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peal  weight.  Life  in  the  almshouse  will  hardly  become 
so  attractive  that  a  course  which  leads  toward  it  will 
deliberately  be  choaen  for  that  resisou.  Against  any 
alight  effect  whi<jh  ii  higher  stautlmrd  of  phjaiciil  comfort 
in  the  alinahiJiise  iniiy  exercise  may  be  brought  eousidera- 
tiona  a  thouaitudfold  more  weighty  and  leas  fanciful.  To 
quote  again  from  the  paper  by  Mr.  Folka,  to  which  refer- 
ence haa  been  made,  there  are  "  probably  in  the  lives  of  a 
very  large  projiortion  of  almahouae  inmates  some  chstptei-g 
that  had  better  be  left  unread.  But  to  what  extent,  after 
all,  shoukl  this  affect  our  care  of  them  in  the  few  remain- 
ing years  of  their  Urea?  Now  that  the  years  of  activity, 
with  their  opportunities  and  temptations,  their  struggles 
for  exiatence  are  over,  now  that  the  nbility  for  self- 
support  is  undeniably  gone,  no  matter  how.  shall  we  not 
recognize  them  all,  if  without  uiaiwis  and  with  no  rela- 
tives able  to  support,  as  entitled  to  a  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  public  which  shall  be  quite  different  from 
that  accorded  in  correctional  institutions  for  able-bodied 
vagrants?  Death  is  the  great  leveller,  and,  m  it  casts  its 
shadow  before,  those  who  enter  it  tend  to  lose  the  charac- 
teristics that  have  miirked  certain  individuals  as  different 
from  others  in  their  social  relations.  As,  m  caring  for 
children,  we  take  little  account  of  their  good  or  ill 
deserts,  but  only  of  their  needs,  may  we  not  follow  a 
similar  course  in  curing  for  those  in  their  second  child- 
hood? Not  by  any  means  that  the  same  treatment  shall 
be  measured  out  for  all,  but  that  differences  of  care  ahull 
be  based  on  present,  tasks,  habits,  and  capacities,  and  not 
past  deserts." 

Alonjj,  however,  with  this  recognition  of  the  legitimacy 
of  QonsideratB  treatment  for  the  aged  and  infirm  who  are 
public  charges,  there  must  go  an  eciually  clear  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  such  care  is  necessarily  expensive,  judged 
by  the  stuiidard  of  expenditures  for  almshouse  inmates 
which  haa  prevailfd.  Not  only  do  the  various  items  of 
maintenance  become  greater,  but  the  cost  of  service  is  in- 
creased. Superintendents  and  subordinates  of  indifferent 
caliber  may  carry  out  a  routine  system  of  administration^ 
but  to  create  a  pleasant  environment  and  to  meet  the  vari- 
ous needs  of  individual  dependents  calls  for  a  high  order 
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of  ingenuity,  BympBthy,  and  wisdom.  The  character  of  the 
service,  the  tircliite<:ture  of  the  buildings,  the  grouping  of 
patients,  and  the  very  language  used  in  conversation  be- 
tween officera  and  patiente,  must  all  bear  evidence  of  the 
new  spirit.  It  must  be  understood  that  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  Lome  for  the  aged  and  infirra  are  no  longer 
dealing  pritnarily  witli  pauperism,  but,  like  tBe  officers  of 
institutions  for  tlie  care  of  cliildren,  the  insane,  and  the 
defective,  are  dealing  with  dependents.  Tlie  causes  wliich 
make  for  the  decrease  or  increase  of  pauperism  are  not  un- 
der the  control  of  those  who  are  caring  for  a  particular 
class  of  dep&Qdenta,  hut  are  mueh  more  likely  determined 
by  the  at;t8  of  ordinary  citizens  who  may  scarcely  be  con- 
scious of  the  existence  of  such  institutions.  .The  attack 
upon  pauperism  must  be  made  in  the  schools,  in  the 
churches,  in  the  public  pl-ess,  and  at  the  ballot-boi.  Those 
who  control  admission  and  discharge  from  the  home  for 
the  aged  are,  it  is  true,  responsible  for  one  among  many 
influences  for  good  and  evil.  The  transfer  of  the  alms- 
house, by  tlie  successive  removal  of  many  classes  to  whom 
it  once  gave  shelter,  and  the  creation  of  a  well-managed 
home  for  the  aged  and  iufirm  from  the  remnant,  may  well 
be  regarded  with  equanimity  by  those  to  whom  pauperism 
appears  to  be  an  unmitigated  curse. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  see  arise  as  a  supple- 
ment, or  as  an  alternative  to  the  almahouse  and  the  private 
homes  for  the  aged,  a  systematic  plan  for  hoarding  out 
aged  infirra  persona,  on  the  plan  already  in  snceessfid 
operation  for  boarding  dependent  children.  With  care- 
ful selection  of  homes,  and  competent  subsequent  super- 
vision, such  a  plan  might  succeed  admirably.  These 
features  would  prevent  the  abuses  which  led  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  earlier  system  of  boarding  paupers  by  con- 
tract in  the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.^ 
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Oke  cause  of  distress  of  which  we  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  in  recent  years*  probably  because  it  is  in- 
creasingly freq^uent,  is  tlie  deaertion  of  wife  and  children 
by  their  natural  and  legally  responsible  breadwinner.  In 
the  first  flurry  of  astonishment  at  such  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon  aa  desertion  by  heads  of  families  of  their  vol- 
untarily asanmed  responsibilities,  there  Wits  much  specula- 
tion aa  to  the  motives  which  could  have  led  to  it.  All  the 
influences  which  affect  human  conduct  would  appear  to  be 
arrayed  againat  it.  Conjugal  anrt  parental  love,  the  sanc- 
tions of  religion,  the  good  opinion  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, the  moat  elementary  sense  of  responsibility  for  oup'b 
own  express  and  implied  enjoyments^  the  expectation  of 
aid  ntid  support  from  offspring  In  later  life,  the  present 
assistance  of  the  wife  under  ordinary  circumstances  and 
her  care  and  comfort  in  illness  or  adversity,  form  a  most 
formidable  array  of  positive  motives  against  vagabondage 
on  the  part  of  a  man  with  wife  and  children.  The  eco- 
nomic advantages  lie  mainly  on  the  same^ide.  The  fugitive 
from  juatice  —  in  every  dta'te  the  law  provides  some  method, 
however  defective,  either  criminal  or  civil,  for  reaching  the 
deserter  —  is  at  a  diaadvantag'e  in  eecTiring  and  retaining 
employment,  and  a  knowledge  of  his  failure  to  care  for  his 
own  will  everywhere  outweigh  any  number  of  Other  virtues. 

Why  than  do  men  abandon  their  families,  and  is  thece  a 
remedy  for  the  evil  ?  Let  ub  consider  first  a  few  excep- 
tional cases  in  order  that  we  place  due  emphasis  upon  the 
fact  that  they  are  excflpttonal,.  although  actual,  ilhigtrations 
of  that  desertion  which  leads  directly  to  destitution  and  to 
applications  for  charitable  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
deserted  family. 
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An  intemperate  Qian  whose  wife  was  also  intemperate, 
and  whose  home  was  tlierefore  iieglectL-d  and  unattractive, 
came  under  tlie  influence  of  a  temperance  reformer  and 
wfta  induced  to  talte  the  pledge.  In  order  that  he  mig'ht 
the  more  easily  keep  it,  employment  was  found  for  him  in 
the  country  at  a  distance  from  his  family  and  his  former 
companions.  He  became  a  sober  a,nd  industrious  laborer, 
but  in  the  process  he  gradually  formed  new  associations 
and  tastes,  and  in  the  end  completely  ignored  and  gban- 
doned  both  wife  and  children.  Tiiose  who  are  tabuhiting 
the  causes  of  distress  often  gUbly  put  down  "intemper- 
ance," because  it  is  easier  than  to  analyze  the  rather  com- 
plicated conditions  of  wliich  intemperance  is  but  one.  It 
would  be  equally  faulty,  but  not  more  so,  to  describe  the 
desertion  in  this  instance  as  due  to  sobriety.  It  was,  of 
course,  due  to  other  moral  defects  which  were  unfortu- 
nately not  corrected  aJong  with  the  cure  of  the  drink  habit. 

Another  family  came  under  the  notine  of  a  cliaritable 
society  on  the  desertion  of  its  nominal  head.  lavestigation 
eventually  eatablished  the  fact  that  this  desertion  was  a 
return  to  his  legitimate  wife  and  children  of  vvhorn  the 
woman  that  made  the  application  for  aid  knew  nothing. 
To  leave  the  second  family  and  return  to  tlie  first  waa  a 
legal  and  moral  duty;  and  on  the  superficial  method  of  tab- 
ulating causes,  this  case  of  desertion  might  be  described  as 
due  to  sudden  fidelity  to  the  marital  relation,  although  the 
earlier  infidelity  of  course  lies  behind  it. 

The  desertion  of  a  Kuasian  Jewess  by  her  Chinese  husband 
is  perhaps  not  so  surprising  as  the  fact  of  their  marriage. 
The  desertion  of  Protestant  wives  bj  Catholic  husbands, 
and  of  Catholic  wives  by  Protestant  husbands  is  a  little 
more  common,  aa  might  be  expected,  than  desertion  by 
those  who  are  of  the  same  household  of  faith  as  their  wives. 
Desertions  occur  in  marriages  of  mixed  nationalities  and 
races,  according  to  some  statistiea  which  cover,  however, 
only  a  few  and  posaibly  not  representative  desertions, 
somewhat  more  frequently  than  in  others,  although  the 
difference  ia  not  sufficient  to  justify  particular  emphaais 
upon  such  marriages  as  an  explanation. 

Lascivinusness  acco-unta  for  fewer  desertions  than  might 
be  supposed.     A  close  study  of  over  two  hundred  deser- 
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tions  reveals  scarcely  a  dozen  in  wliicli  the  attraction  of 
another  woirjan  can  pojiitively  be  said  to  have  led  to  the 
desertion.  There  is  a  tnucli  larger  proportion  in  which  the 
deserter  eventually  takes  up  with  anotln>r  woiuan,  who  is 
often,  ignorant  of  the  previous  marriage  and  Bupposea  her- 
self to  be  a  lawful  wife,  but  in  these  cases  the  aequaintuiice 
is  made  euhaeqiient  tp  the  desertion,  aud  where  this  is  not 
so,  there  is  often  no  reason  to  auspe*t  n  design  to  form  the 
new  alliance  as  the  prevailing  motive  for  desertion. 

One  deserting  husband  died  of  consumption  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  departure  ;  another  was  mentally  unbal- 
aneed  and  finally  died  as  a  patient  in  a  hospital  for  the 
insane  ;  another  was  driven  away  from  home  by  his  wife'a 
ruaping  tongue  aud  shrewish  temper ;  another,  by  his  wife'a 
bad  cooking  and  genernl  inefHctency  in  houaehold  affiiira, 

Despondency  reaulting  from  physical  ailment  or  from 
unstable  menial  equilibrium^  incompatibility  of  temper 
and  lack  of  judgment  in  the  direction  of  family  aud  house- 
hold afi'aii'8,  may  indeed  account  for  many  Hepuratiuu»  and 
for  the  otherwise  unaccountable  failure  in  some  cases  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  wife  aud  children. 

Since  there  are  bona  fide  cases  of  these  kinds,  and  sines 
it  is  natural  to  generalize  from  the  particular  instances 
encountered  in  one's  personal  experience,  even  if  they  are 
few  in  number,  it  ia  not  Hurprising  that  aermons  have  been 
preached  and  articles  written  in  denunciation  of  the  wivea 
whose  frivolity,  ignorance,  and  irritability  makes  the  home 
repellent  to  husband  and  children.  It  cannot  well  be  denied 
that  there  Is  need  for  better  training  both  for  young  men 
and  for  young  women  in  the  qualities  needed  Cor  success- 
ful and  iiappy  domestic  life.  Candor,  however,  corapela 
the  social  student  to  point  out  that  the  typical  family 
deaerter  is  not  the  discouraged  sick  man,  or  the  meek  "  hen- 
pecked" unfortunate,  or  the  dyspeptic  driven  to  despera- 
tion hy  indigeatible  food,  or  the  reformed  drinker  seeking 
relief  from  the  associations  of  hla  earlier  unregenerate 
days,  or  the  remorseful  deserter  from  an  earlier  maifiage 
bond  seeking  to  make  amends  for  his  raisconduet. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  deserters  who  leave  their 
family  dependent  upon  others  for  support  are  driven  to 
thii»  Step  mi  a  rule  by  dire  necessity.    They  ar«  lor  the 
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raoBt  part  young  men  *  and  they  leave  j'oung  wives  with 
but  two  or  three  children* — more  than  the  mother  alone 
can  well  care  for  and  support,  hut  not  enough  to  discourage 
any  man  with  self-respect  aud  average  wnrkiDg  capacity. 
Moreover,  many  of  them  are  skilled  workingmen.  Their 
average  earniags  when  at  work  are  $V2  or  §15  a  week,*  and 
a  large  proportion  are  actually  employed  at  the  time  of 
their  desertion,  or  just  previous  to  it. 

The  only  possible  oonclusioo  to  which  one  can  eome 
from  a  study  of  these  casea  is  that  the  deserters  are  with- 
out that  normal  standard  of  conduct  which  is  accepted  hy 
hutnaD  society  at  large,  that  they  are  lacking  in  a  senae  of 
moral  responsibility,  and  that  their  failure  is  of  a  criminal 
character  which  must  be  dealt  with  as  theft,  or  the  obtaiii- 
ing  of  money  undier  falt«e  pretences,  or  even,  in  an  extreme 
Case,  as  assault  and  manslaughter  are  dealt  ^vith  ;  for  the 
maintenance  of  helpless  women  in  the  throes  of  child- 
birth, the  lives  and  welfare  of  innocent  children,  are  at 
stake,  and  as  long  as  the  family  is  the  unit  of  human  so- 
ciety, the  obligation  to  provide  for  the  family  must  be 
recognized  voluntarily  or  compulsorily  enforced. 

Before  leaving  the  more  general  aspects  of  the  subject. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  reciprocal 
obligation  on  the  p&rt  of  the  wife  and  mother  not  to 
abandon  the  home,  and  that  desertion  of  husband  and 
children  is  by  no  means  unknown.  Sons  and  daughters 
who  have  grown  to  maturity  are,  likewise,  under  obligation 
to  support  infirm  or  aged  parents,  and  at  least  a  similar 
moral  obligation  may  rest  upon  gjandparents  and  grand- 
children.* 

The  words  "  desertion  "  and  "  abandonment "  imply 
physical  absence  on  the  part  of  the  breadwinner.  The  es- 
sence of  the  evil,  however,  is  not,  of  course,  bodily  absence, 

1  Of  191  dewncM,  48  percent  were  wilder  35,  and  S8  per  cent  onder^O, 
jre&ra  of  ag«. 

'  The  Ifll  desertera  ftbove  menlicMied  left  in  all  514  cbildreii  undeF  14 
5eani  of  age,  an  average  of  2.fi!i  in  each  fnmily, 

'  01  100  deserlera  whose  wages  were  known,  75  were  earning  89  or 
more,  16  nf  tLem  820  or  mure.  Among  437  faniiliea  who  suffered  Ln 
tlie  Qiinerul  Slacum  disaBter,  Juoe  )5,  ltH>4,  inhere  weie  03  widows  and  10 
deacrted  wives, 

*  The  Ch&iter  of  New  York  City  T^cogoitia  &  legal  obliguioa  tp  ipip- 
port  iadigent  graadp&r^uts  or  depeadeaC  gnndobildien. 
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but  rather  a  f  ailuru  to  provide  proper  support, —  this  failure 
simply  being  more  complete  ami  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
those  who  both  ueglect  to  proviile  and  who  are  away  from 
home,  eapuuially  it  their  wheretihoLiiri  are  tiiiknovvu. 

The  causes  of  desertion  or  nou-support  are  thus  found 
to  be  ft3  nuuierouM  !ind  as  complicated  as  are  any  causes 
of  destitution  and  of  crime.  The  unwillingness  of  most 
wives  to  appear  in  court  and  ask  for  auitable  action  is 
very  geneml  and  is  perfectly  intelligible.  Although  there 
is  no  complete  aolutiou  for  the  problem  in  legislation, 
there  are  great  differences  in  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
laws  in  mitigating  the  evil.  An  investigation  made  by 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  in  1902 
indicates  that  in  two  atatea  there  was  no  special  law  on  the 
subject  of  desertion  and  non-support  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren; that  there  were  sixteen  states  in  whieli  the  only  rem- 
edy for  the  wife  is  an  application  for  divorce;  ten  in  which 
a  civil  remedy  was  provided  in  the  form  of  a  judicial 
order  against  the  husband  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  the 
support  of  hiH  family  ;  eighteen  states  in  wLicli  desertion 
WHS  a  criminal  offeiiLe,  classed  as  a  misdemeanor,  and  two 
in  which  it  was  classed  as  a  felony.  Charitable  societies 
have  recently  given  this  subject  increased  attention,  and 
as  a  rule  have  urged  the  enactment  of  more  severe  laws. 
It  haa  been  argued  that  desertion  should  be  made  a  felony, 
partly  because  this  would,  by  increasing  the  gravity  of  the 
offence  and  its  penalty,  naturally  decrease  the  number  of 
offenders,  and  partly  because,  aa  a  felon,  the  criminal 
■would  be  more  reatUly  subject  to  extradition.  Wliiie 
misdemeanants  are  extraditable  as  well  as  felons,  the  gov- 
ernors of  states  are  usually  unwilling  to  act  except  in  caae 
of  felony.  Something  could  doubtless  be  accomplished 
by  changes  in  the  laws  in  the  directions  that  have  been 
indicated,  and  by  the  use  of  probation  officers.  On  this 
Bubject  the  foUomng  resolutiona  were  adopted  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  at  At- 
lanta in  190S  : — 

"  Whereas,  The  desertion  of  wife  and  children  by  the 
legal  head  of  the  family,  with  a  deliberate  purpose  of 
evading  their  support,  baa  become  a  serious  evil  in  the 
United  States,  entailing  not  only  a  great  burden  upon 


ptbUcutd  printer^ef  f«ad«.  bat  eswi^  OBtold  soffer- 
mg  to  «^  womea  and  neglected  cJdklrai,  and  aerioodj 
impmmg  pabli«  beslth  and  Bonis,  aad 

"  Wktrvaa,  Detailed  mvertigatWD  in  Knenl  siatea  has 
ahowB  tktoCall  faatiliea  nnder  (be  cue  of  pnrate  ehari- 
taUe  aMocsationa,  DO  leas  than  one  in  ten  owe  tfaeir  desti- 
tation  to  tfaii  eaoscv  si^  ihaX  the  law*  in  twenty  states 
Ear  the  pnnishment  for  deaertioo  of  a  family  in  deadtote 
circaiDitaDees  are  vitbont  effectual  ■■"'■**™*.  because  de- 
aerten  know  tbat  tbey  have  only  to  sb^  orer  the  state 
line  for  immumty,  and 

^  WhrreoM,  The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
CorrectJoD  b«lieres  th^t  the  appUcadoo  of  extradition  to 
this  claas  of  family  deserters  wUI  prore  the  mfist  efTective 
remedy  and  deterrent ;  therefore,  be  it 

"  JZeep2i*ed!(  tliat  the  \atioDaI  Conference  of  Charitiea 
and  Correction  petition  the  governors  of  the  different 
ctat^  of  the  L'oited  States  to  cooperate  in  checking  this 
ffrowing  evil  by  exercising-  their  powers  of  extradition,  by 
MSuiog  reqtieste  for  the  return  of  fugitive  deserters  whose 
families  are  dependeat,  a»  well  as  by  honoring  reqaisitions 
from  otber  states." 

The  relief  problem  which  is  precipitated  by  desertion 
may  now  be  considered^  Legislation  and  education  will 
lewen  and  may  in  time  remove  it,  but  not  at  once.  It 
was  pointed  out'  at  a  recent  conference  on  the  subject  of 
&mily  desertions  that  the  first  essential  for  the  charitable 
Tutitor  in  to  reco^mze  a  case  of  deeettion  when  he  encoun- 
ters it.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  distinction  made 
between  the  deserted  family  and  that  of  the  widow,  or,  for 
that  matter,  between  the  family  of  the  real  deserter,  who 
bu  left  for  good,  and  iliat  of  the  "  spurious  deserter,"  who 
has  not  gone  away  at  all,  or  who  bus  gone  for  a  brief 
period  in  connivance  with  the  wife,  in  order  to  facilitate 
tier  application  for  relief.  There  nre  husbands,  so-called, 
who  detwrt  tlieir  wives  on  the  nccaiiion  of  each  childbirth, 
returning  after  some  WL-i^:kH  io  find  that  medical  attend- 
ance, ntirsitig,  m<Mlji-iiti'S.utul  miipplieH  have  been  furmsh&d 
without  i?xpi'[iHe  to  llii;in,  and  even  a  stock  of  infants'  and 

1  MIm  Mjbrjr  K,  Kktiiauiid,  bI  &  ouufurenoo  In  Nev  York,  April  20, 
l»OI. 
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children's  clothing  which  will  probably  last  until  the  ad- 
vent of  the  next  infant.  There  are  men  —  perhapa  "so- 
called"  should  be  added  here  also —  who  go  away  every 
winter,  or  at  every  approach  of  hard  times,  or  whenever 
any  money  comes  in  —  taking  the  money,  of  course,  with 
them.  The  calm  reliance  on  the  charity  of  neighbors  and 
of  churches,  and  of  charitable  societies,  displayed  by  such 
deserters,  is  a  tribute  to  be  accepted  with  a  certain  misgiv- 
ing and  reflection  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  upon 
which  it  rests.  The  spurious  deserter,  who  ia  in  collusion 
with  the  begging  wife,  ia  far  more  common  thftii  will  be 
thought  possible  by  tlie  inexperienced.  He  may  be  living 
at  home,  or  temporarily  lodging-  elsewhere, 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Org^anizing  Charity  identifies  and  gives  illus- 
trations of  five  classea.  as  follows:  the  Chronic  Deserter, 
the  Ueclairaable  Deserter,  the  Spurious  Deserter,  the 
Half-Esc usable  Deserter,  and  the  Un-Get-At-Able  De- 
serter. The  special  report  on  Deserted  Wives  and  Desert- 
Husbaiuls,  published  by  the  Associated  Charities  of 
iton  in  1901,  contains  an  analysis  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-fnur  fiimilies  known  to  the  district  committees  and 
agents  of  that  society.  In  the  diaeussion  of  the  treatment 
of  these  families  several  distinct  policies  are  described  and 
illuBt rated.  The  first  is  that  of  reconciliation,  which  can 
be  sought  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  caaea,  either  be- 
cause the  hitsband'a  whereabouts  cannot  be  learned  or 
because  his  character  is  "so  bad  that  his  going  is  a  good 
riddance."  The  second  remedy  tried  by  the  Boston  So- 
ciety is  helping  the  family  by  providing  training  or 
opportunity  to  earn  self-support  in  their  own  home  with- 
out the  man's  help,  securing  help  from  relatives  being 
considered  a  part  of  this  second  remedy.  Breaking  up  the 
home  ;  caring  for  some  of  the  children  by  charity,  in  order 
that  the  rest  of  the  family  may  become  self-supporting; 
securing  legal  separation,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  such 
relief  as  would  be  provided  for  a  widow  with  children,  are 
thts  remaining  remedies  tried  and  approved,  according  to 
the  varying  cireumstanees  of  the  different  cases. 

The  trend   of  recent  legislation  is,  perhaps,  best  pre- 
sented by  the  provision  of  a  law  passed  by  the  Legislature 
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of  the  state  of  Illinois  in  1903.     The  fii-at  section  of  this 
law  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  That  every  person  who  shall,  without  good  cause, 
abandon  his  wife  and  neglect  and  refuse  to  maiutaiu  and 
provide  for  her,  or  who  ehall  abaudon  his  or  her  minor 
child  or  childreia  in  destitute  or  necessitous  circumstances 
aud  wilfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  maintaiu  and  pi'ovide  for 
such  child  or  children,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  niisde- 
raeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shaU  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  or  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  iuipriaonment  in  the  county  ja.il, 
house  of  correction,  or  workhouse,  not  less  than  one  month 
or  more  than  twelve  months,  or  by  both  such  fime  and  im- 
prisoaraent;  and  should  a  fine  be  imposed,  it  may  be 
direc-ted  by  the  court  to  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the 
wife  or  to  the  g^uardian  or  custodian  of  tlie  minor  child  or 
children;  provided  that,  before  the  trial  (with  the  consent 
of  the  defendant),  or  after  conviction,  inateiul  of  imposing 
the  punishment  hereinbefore  provided,  or  in  addition 
thereto,  the  court  in  its  discretion  having  regarded  the 
circumjitaniies  and  financial  ability  of  thi;  defendanl.  slmll 
have  the  power  to  pass  an  order,  which  shall  be  subject  to 
change  by  it  from  time  to  time,  as  the  cireumstanees  ni!iy 
require,  directing  the  defendant  to  pay  a  certain  siim 
weekly  for  one  yunr  to  the  wife,  guardian,  or  custodian  of 
the  minor  child  or  children,  and  to  release  the  defendant 
from  the  custody,  on  probation,  for  the  space  of  one  year 
upon  his  or  her  entering-  into  a  recognizance,  with  or  with- 
out sureties,  in  such  sums  as  the  court  may  direct.  The 
conditions  of  the  recognizance  shall  be  such  tliat  if  the 
defendant  shall  make  his  or  her  personal  appearance  in 
court  whenever  ordered  to  do  ao  within  a  year,  and  shall 
further  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  order  or  of  any  subne- 
quent  modification  thereof,  then  the  recognizance  JihaLl  be 
void,  otherwise  of  full  force  and  effect.  If  the  court  be 
satisfied  by  information  and  due  proof,  under  oath,  that  at 
any  time  during  the  year  the  defendant  ha*  violated  the 
terms  of  such  order,  it  may  forthwith  proceed  with  the 
trial  of  the  defendant  under  the  original  indictment,  or 
sentence  him  or  her  under  the  original  conviction,  as  the 
ease  may  be.     In  a  case  of  forfeiture  of  a  reeogiiizunce  and 
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enforcement  thereof  by  execution,  the  sum  recovered  may, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  the  wife,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  the  minor  child  or 
children." 

The  second  section  describes  what  evidence  of  marriage 
and  parentage  is  essential,  and  provides  that  the  wife  shall 
be  a  competent  witness  in  any  case  brought  under  this  act. 

A  new  law  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  provides  Bimi- 
larly  that,  *'  If  any  husband  or  father  being  within  the 
limits  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  hereafter  separate  him- 
self from  his  wife,  or  from  his  children,  or  from  wife  and 
children,  without  reasonable  cause,  and  shall  wilfully  neg- 
lect to  maintain  his  wife  or  children,  such  wife  or  chil- 
dren being  destitute,  or  being  dependent,  wholly  or  in  part, 
on  their  earnings  for  adequate  support,  he  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof  be  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  either,  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  such  fine,  if  any,  to  be  paid  or  ap- 
plied in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  wife  or  children,  as  the 
court  may  direct." 

This  law  also  permits  suspended  sentence,  declares  that 
a  wife  is  a  competent  witness,  and  that  proof  of  separation 
and  neglect  to  support  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that 
such  separation  and  neglect  are  wilful  and  without  rea- 
sonable cause  on  the  part  of  the  husband. 


CHAPTER   Xri 
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Aside  from  the  death  or  desertion  of  the  breadwinner, 
the  tliTnQ  great  aud  coniitaiitly  recurring  causes  of  destitu- 
tion are  sickness,  lack  of  employment,  and  drink.  These 
are  not  the  only  causes.  Indugtrial  inefficiency,  dishon- 
esty, or  other  criminal  act,  and  a  number  of  other  causes 
not  easily  classified,  produce  tlieir  ahara  of  dependent  fami- 
lies, but  as  compared  with  the  three  just  named  even  so 
consideraljle  a  cause  as  inefBciency  or  lack  of  training 
becomes  less  conspicuous.  Industrial  displacement  and 
the  prevention  of  disease  are  considered  in  other  chap- 
ters. We  must  now  face  more  directly  the  relief  problems 
attributable  to  drink.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate  that 
one-foiirth  of  all  the  cases  of  destitution  with  which  private 
relief  agencies  have  to  deal  are  fairly  attributable  to  iu- 
tempenmce.  That  is  to  say,  in  thia  proportion  of  cases 
the  death  of  the  breadwinner  or  the  loss  of  work  and  the 
difficulty  in  securing  new  employment,  or  the  exhaustion 
of  financial  reaoureca,  or  whatever  other  reason  may  be 
assigned  at  the  time  of  application,  is  readily  aud  inoon- 
trovertibly  traced  back  to  intemperate  habits  on  the  part 
of  the  applicant  himself,  or  other  members  of  the  family 
whose  cooperation  is  essential  to  self-support.  There  are 
many  other  instances  in  which  tlie  applicant  has  been 
accustomed  to  a  greater  or  lesa  use  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  these,  if  the  facta  could  be 
fully  known,  it  would  be  apparent  that  greater  temperance 
or  entire  abstinence  would  have  prevented  the  need  for 
outaide  assistance,  but  the  same  thing  might  be  said  with 
equal  truth  of  other  more  or  leas  foolish  or  wasteful  habits. 
The  estimate  made  above  ineludes  only  the  eaae8  in  which 
there  is  an  obvioua  connection  between  the  use  o£  alcohol 
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and  the  dependent  condition  in  T\'hicli  the  family  is  found. 
The  question  as  to  how  much  sliauld  l)u  added  to  cover 
the  cases  in  which  there  is  ouly  a  partial  or  indirect  respon- 
sibility is  a  matter  for  conjecture,  and  estimates  upon  this 
point  are  litely  to  differ  according  to  the  standpoint  of  the 
one  who  mukes  them.  It  is  a  niitttep  for  conjecture  also, 
and  estimates  differ  liere  again,  as  to  what  other  evil  con- 
sequencea,  aside  from  poverty  and  destitution,  are  due  to 
drink.  That  there  is  an  endless  train  of  evils,  aside  from 
the  burden  of  pauperism  and  dependence  which  it  entails, 
cannot  be  gainuaid.  Insanity,  suicide,  and  death  in  other 
forms  result  from  the  use  of  alcohol,  in  many  instances  in 
wUiuh  no  question  of  relief  ariseB..  Cruelty,  neglect,  and 
xmhappiness  result  directly  from  the  use  of  alcohol  in  fami- 
lies which  are  hy  no  mean^  near  the  verge  of  dependence. 
Crimesarecouiinitted  under  its  stimulus, and  demoralizing 
associations  are  formed  or  strengthened  under  conditions 
in  which  the  use  of  alcohol  is  iin  important  element,  and 
it  makes  eaaier  the  path  to  vice  and  the  indulgence  of  every 
debaeing  appetite.  Certain  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis 
and  pneumonia,  are  far  more  likely  to  attack  those  who  are 
subject  to  alcoholism,  and  it  greatly  impedes  the  recovery 
of  those  who  are  attacked.  These  consequences  are  not 
exhausted  in  the  lives  of  the  intemperate  themselves,  hut 
are  bequeathed  to  posterity  in  vuriouB  forms  nf  degeneracy, 
epiritnal  and  physical. 

The  eictrenie  position  that  alcohol  acts  always  m  &  poiaon, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  taken  except  with  injurious  physical 
ofifects,  is  rejected  by  a  preponderance  of  medical  opinion, 
nor,  in  spite  of  the  appalling  conset^uences  of  alcoholism. 
can  one  And  moral  grounds  for  objecting  to  the  moderate 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  by  those  who  find  that  tliey  are 
physically  beueficiiil  or  that  they  are  pleasurnble  and  with- 
out evil  results.  The  entire  prohibition  of  theimsmufacture 
and  sale  of  alcoholic  bevemges  cannot  then  be  juatiiied  on 
the  ground  that  their  use  is,  for  all  persons,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  physi^'aUy  a-nd  morally  injuriotis.  Prohibi- 
tion may,  however,  be  justified  on  less  extreme  grounds. 
If  it  is  established  thiit  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
who  use  alcohol  physical  injuries  and  economic  disaster 
are  likely  to  result,  then  the  community,  even  if  it  be 


admitted  tljat  tliese  results  do  not  follow  with  absolute  uni- 
formity,  may  wiael y  iletei-iuine  to  cast  out  the  active  cause 
of  so  much  distress  and  disaster.  Even  if  it  be  only  the 
weak  that  yield  to  tbeir  appetite  and  drink  to  excess,  it 
may  still  be  best,  for  the  Bake  of  those  weaker  ones,  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  community  of  which  they  are  a  part,  to 
forego  tha  pleasure  and  the  beneficial  reaulta  experienced 
in  a  few  instances.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  commu- 
nity made  up  of  perfectly  rational  human  beinga,  with  a 
due  regard  for  the  doctriue  of  personal  liberty  and  with  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  advantages  reaultiug  in  some  in- 
stances from  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  when  they  look 
out  upon  the  crime  and  poverty  and  distress  which  are 
chargeable  to  its  use  by  others,  may  deliberately  decide 
that  the  brewery,  the  still,  and  the  saloon  shall  not  exist, 
or  that  whatever  alcoholic  liquors  are  produced  shall  be 
permitted  to  be  used  for  mediciual  purposes  only,  on  com- 
petent medical  advice.  This  has  been  the  attitude  of 
many  who  have  upliekl  prohibition  as  a  state  policy. 
There  are  many  who  hold  views  by  no  means  extremely 
puritanical,  and  who  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  mod- 
erate use  of  wine  does  not  Imply  moral  obliquity,  who  are 
nevertheless  convinced  tliiit  a  community  in  which  liquor 
cannot  be  obtained  is  a  better  place  in  which  to  bring  up 
children  and  a  safer  place  for  the  average  adult.  Maine, 
Iowa,  and  other  states  which  have  made  more  or  less  com- 
plete experiments  with  the  gyst-em  of  prohibition,  have 
come  nearest  creating  conditions  of  this  kind,  but  they 
have  not  extended  throughout  any  entire  state,  and  it  is 
probably  impossible  that  they  should.  A  law  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  can  he  en- 
forced only  when  a  considerable  majority  of  the  citizens 
believe  in  its  principles.  It  is  essentially  a  law  which  must 
rest  upon  public  opinion.  Secret  and  constant  violation 
of  the  law,  which  is  always  poaqible  when  a  considerable 
minority  reject  the  principles  upon  which  it  rests,  and  re- 
gard the  statute  as  an  infraction  of  their  personal  liberty, 
tends  to  bring  all  law  into  contempt,  and  speedily  makes 
the  law  in  question  injurious  rather  tlian  beneficial.  In 
the  greater  citiea  containing  a  large  foreign  population  ac- 
customed to  a  very  general  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
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containing  also  a  considerable  number  of  more  or  less  reck- 
less and  vicious  persons  who  have  a  craviog  for  alcohol, 
proliibition  has  seltlom  been  in  successful  operation  for  any 
long  period  of  time.  In  rural  communities,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  in  the  smaller  cities  it  has  often  been  entirely 
Buccesaful,  and  children  liave  grown  to  manhood,  nUliough 
by  no  meana  secluded  on  their  own  fanna  or  in  their  owa 
villages,  without  having  had  an  opjjortuuit}'  to  drink  alco- 
holic beverages  at  their  meals  or  elsewhere.  If  prohibi- 
tion has  proved  to  be  iinpriniticjible  over  so  large  an  area 
as  a  state,  it  nmy  still  have,  then,  a  legitimate  place  in  the 
form  of  local  option,  and  in  many  states  tlie  territory  over 
which  such  option  may  be  exercised  may  be  the  county  or 
even  s,  group  of  counties  acting  together. 

If  prohibition  be  not  adopted,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
state  law  or  by  the  exercise  of  local  option  in  town,  city,  or 
county,  the  remedy  which  next  suggests  itself  is  the  prac- 
tice of  total  abstinence  by  the  individual,  fortified,  it  may 
be,  by  a  Bolemn  pledge  not  to  partake  of  alcohol  in  any 
form.  To  the  pledfje  of  total  abstinence  it  may  be  objected 
tbat  the  drunkard  who  takes  it  is  not  likely  to  keep  it,  and 
that  one  who  ban  not  formed  the  habit  is  foolish  to  hind 
himself  unnecessarily.  There  are  many,  however,  who 
have  been  addicted  to  the  uae  of  alcohol  to  their  own  in- 
jury and  that  of  others,  who  take  the  pledge  and  keep  it, 
and  there  are  othera,  how  many  it  is  impossible  to  calculate, 
but  CL'rtainly  vast  numbers,  who  have  taken  a  pledge  as 
chiMren  or  in  theiryourig  manhood  and  have  been  deterred 
by  that  pledge  from  forming  habits  which  would  have  been 
fatal.  It  is  wrong  to  extort  a  promise  from  one  who  is  not 
in  position  to  weigh  the  evidence,  on  a  distorted  and  ex- 
aggerated presentation  o!  the  conBequenoes  of  the  use  of 
alcohol.      Nor  is  there  occaaion  for  such  exaggeration. 

The  argument  for  total  ab;itinence  based  merely  on  the 
chances  of  injury  is  quite  as  valid  as  that  which  leads  tn 
the  practice  of  life  insurance  or  many  other  acta  which  are 
entirely  rational  and  well  advised.  Elementary  education 
in  the  echoola  regarding  the  physical  effeets  of  alcohol, 
and  popular  instruction  of  adults  through  lectures,  through 
the  press,  from  the  pulpit,  and  otherwise,  are  wholly  jimti- 
fiable  and  vitally  essential.     Reform  and  the  taking  of  a 


pledge  of  abstinence  often  accompanr  a  religions  awaken 
iDg,  and  ate  among  the  Sne^t  fruits  of  suoh  appeals  to  the 
higher  tiature.  The  practice  of  toul  abstinence  maj  be 
accompanied  by  some  sacrifice  of  social  pleasures,  and  it 
may  be  tbat  ite  universal  adoption  would  result  in  some 
Nibtle  injury  to  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  as  has 
been  claimed,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  would  eoonaously 
reduce  the  number  of  the  dependent  poor,  and  that 
it  would  make  it  possible  to  help  effectively  many  who 
iu  their  slavery  to  the  drink  habit  are  beyond  human 
aid. 

There  are  many  with  whom  alcoholism  h  easeatially 
a  disease,  and  unfortunately  very  often  an  incurable  dls^ 
ease.  Life  may  then  come  to  an  early  end,  or  it  may  be 
prolonged  with  periodic  debauches  at  shorter  or  longer 
intervals  through  many  years.  The  unfortunate  victim, 
whatever  the  circumstances  under  which  the  habit  was 
fastened  upon  him,  may  become  an  object  of  infinite  pity 
in  the  end.  The  most  heroic  attempts  for  the  sake  of  the 
family  may  be  in  vaiji^  and  the  most  sincere  and  apparently 
complete  reformation  may  be  succeeded  by  repeated  col- 
lapse. For  such  diseased  pei-sons  the  most  skilful  medical 
care  ia  needed,  and  often  confinement,  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary, for  a  prolonged  period.  There  are  various  secret 
remedies,  some  of  which  present  credible  evidence  of  cures 
effected  by  their  instrumentality.  It  is,  however,  for  the 
medical  profession  to  test  these  remedies,  and  resort  to 
them  with  the  aid  of  relief  funds  is  rarely  advisable,  and, 
if  at  all,  only  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  a  reputable 
physician.  The  layman  may  not  be  in  position  to  appreci- 
ate all  the  details  of  the  code  of  ethics  recognized  by  the 
medical  profession,  but  with  the  position  that  any  remedy 
or  preventive  of  disease  known  to  a  physician  must  be 
divulged  to  his  brethren  of  the  medical  profession,  under 
penalty  that  one  who  fails  to  do  this  sacrifices  his  own  pro- 
fessional standing,  all  the  world  must  agree.  Homes  for 
intemperate  men — for  the  reformation  of  druakRrda;  spe- 
cial hospitals  or  sanatoria  for  the  medical  treatment  of 
such  as  desire  to  be  cured  of  an  appetite  beyond  voluntary 
control,  are  essential  parts  of  a  general  relief  system.  The 
most  important  single  step  that  could  be  takeu  for  the 
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eradic&Uoti  uf  the  curse  of  mtemperance  would  be  the  early 
recoguition  of  the  symptoms  of  habitual  drunkennessv  and 
the  sentence  of  every  person  who  has  reachud  this  stage 
either  to  a  hospital  or  to  the  custody  of  a  competent  proba- 
tion ofiicer,  until  uured.^  The  substitution  of  this  plan 
for  the  present  utterly  useless  and  absurd  fines  and  short 
sentences  to  jail  or  workliouae  would  1>0  both  humane  and 
soientitic.  A  further  step  woiild  be  the  creation  of  a  farm 
colonyr  comprising  a  series  of  hospitals  and  institutioua 
for  different  grades  of  patients,  to  which  those  who  need 
such  treatment  could  he  sent,  and  in  which  they  could  be 
kept  until,  in  the  judgment  of  a  competent  examining 
board,  they  are  ready  to  be  restored  to  their  place  in 
society.  Within  the  institution,  inmates  might,,  as  a  rule, 
during  the  greater  part  of  their  stay  be  fully  self-support- 
ing. This  system  would  be  applicable  not  only  to  victims 
of  alcohol,  but  to  such  as  are  addicted  to  opium  or  other 
harmful  drugs.  To  this  radical  policy  for  the  treatment 
of  inebriates,  a  phytiician  has  objected  on  the  ground  tliat 
it  is  condemning  those  who  have  committed  no  crime  to 
"experinientei-a  armed  with  a  hyperdermic  needle."  In 
reply  to  this  cynical  estimate  of  the  present  capacity  of 
the  medical  profession  to  deal  with  one  of  the  largest  class 
of  those  who  are  undoubtedly  afflicted  by  disease,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  point  out  that  insane  patients  are  similarly 
intrusted  to  medical  "experimenters"  and  on  the  whole 
with  good  results. 

The  giving  of  aid  in  the  homes  of  those  who  are  addicted 
to  drink  is  attended  by  grave  dangers.  Relief  should 
always  be  conditioned  upon  some  definite  and  radical  stefw 
toward  the  curing  of  the  real  evil.  It  cannot  be  declared 
at  what  point  aittempts  to  reform  the  drunkard  should  be 
so  far  abandoned  as  is  involved  in  a  sepamtiou  of  wife  and 
children  from  one  who,  through,  drink,  makes  himself  in- 
capable of  caring  for  them,  and  yet  this  point  is  reached  in 
extreme  caaea,  and  the  interests  of  the  family  require  either 
a  temporary  or  a  final  breaking  up  of  the  home.  This  may 
require  a  prosecution  of  the  husband  for  non-support,  ae- 
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companied  it  may  be  by  cruelty  or  neglect,  or  only  tem- 
porary institutional  care  of  some  kind  may  be  needed. 
Graver  still  is  the  situation  when  it  is  the  mother,  or 
when  it  is  both  parents,  that  are  addicted  to  drink.  Reli- 
gious influence;  the  personal  influence  of  gome  one  who 
will  take  a  genuinely  friendly  interest  in  the  family;  the 
withholding  of  relief  except  on  such  conditions  as  will 
tend  to  insure  sobriety;  medical  treatment  in  appropriate 
cases ;  and  custodial  care  under  reformative  and  educa- 
tional influences,  are  remedies  which  may  be  brought  to 
bear  somewhat  in  the  order  named,  keeping  always  in 
mind,  especially  in  considering  the  young,  that  the  real 
remedies  are  the  strengthening  of  character  and  the 
removal  of  temptation  from  those  who  are  weak. 


CHAPTER  xrn 
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Lack  of  employment,  which,  at  the  time  of  application, 
is  given  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  as  the  rsason 
for  being  in  need,  is  usually  found  on  inquiry  to  be  due  to 
Bome  personal  deficiency  in  the  employee.  He  has  been 
discharged  for  intemperance,  for  inefficiency,  for  inability 
to  meet  the  demands  upou  him,  or  for  some  objectionable 
trait  which  may  or  may  not  have  atiythitig;  to  do  wilh  bis 
actual  efficiency  for  the  particular  task  upon  which  be  was 
engaged.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  inatancea,  however,  by 
no  means  InHignificant  tn  the  aggregate,  destitution  is  due 
to  lack  of  employment,  which  cannot  properly  be  charged 
to  any  fault  of  the  employee.  Loss  of  employment,  in- 
deed, m  a  frequent  Occurrence,  and  although  it  does  not  as 
a  rule  result  in  immediate  destitution,  it  ia.  almost  always 
a  matter  of  very  aeiious  consequence  to  the  laborer  and 
his  family.  The  introduction  of  machinery;  changes  in 
methods  of  industry ;  a  falling  off  in  the  demaud  for  par- 
ticular commodities;  disturbances  of  credit;  or  the  mere 
Bubstitiitinn  of  a  new  manag^'ment  in  a  particular  indus- 
trial enterprise,  which  is  either  more  or  less  efficient  than 
the  old,  may  have  the  effect  of  throwing  persons  out  of 
work.  If  they  are  young  and  adapt  themselves  readily  to 
new  circumstances,  companvtivflly  little  harm  may  result. 
There  may  be  demanil  elsewhere  for  the  same  kind  of 
work  which  they  have  been  doing,  or  they  may  be  able  to 
do  something  different  and  thus  find  employment  where 
there  is  a  demand.  The  laborer  who  has  had  in  youth  a 
varied  manual  training,  and  who  is  not  readily  discour- 
aged, will  be  l«B8  likely  to  suffer  seriously  from  such  en- 
forced changes.     The  man  who   has   accumulated    some 
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savings  will  also  be  at  a  great  advantage  when  forced  to 
look  about  for  n«w  employment. 

It  is  not  aiirprising,  however,  that  where  there  is  a 
high  standard  of  living,  and  where  rapid  and  exhausting 
labor  is  the  rule,  ioduatrial  changes  Bhould  come,  in  some 
instances,  to  those  who,  on  account  of  age  and  exceptional 
hardehipst  cannot  readily  adjust  themselves  t<»  the  new  situ- 
ation, and  who,  consequently,  become  dependent  through 
no  exceptional  neglect  or  faidt  on  their  own  part.  At 
worst  their  failure  to  provide  for  such  a  situation  may 
indicate  a  failure  to  realize  the  probability  of  its  occur- 
rence, and  the  expenditures  that  have  been  made  may  all 
have  been  for  perfectly  legitimate  and  desirable  objects. 
It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  industrial  displace- 
ment is  properly  regarded  as  a  real  cause  of  distress.  IE 
it  LB  accompanied  by  intemperance  or  dishonesty  or  inefS- 
ciency  or  Laziness;  or  if  it  ia  followed  by  desertion  of 
family  or  the  adoption  of  any  other  criminal  method  of 
escape  from  the  consequences,  those  features  of  the  situ- 
ation must  be  dealt  with  on  their  merits.  When^  how- 
ever, there  are  no  such  complicating  factors,  it  becomes 
the  more  necessary  to  give  assistanee  in  reestablishing  the 
applicant  in  Some  suitable  occupation.  The  firat  principle 
to  be  recognized  is  that  the  obligation  to  find  employment, 
like  the  obligation  to  continue  Buitable  employment  when 
one  has  it,  rests  primarily  upon  the  applicant  himcielf. 
It  ia  quite  possible  to  andemiine  self-reliance  by  dtijng 
gratuitously  the  things  which  a  self-respecting  man  will  do 
for  hirasifilf.  The  s^^arch  from  one  place  to  another  among 
the  establishments  in  which  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
make  application  for  work ;  the  scrtitiny  of  want  adver- 
tisements ;  the  study  of  the  pages  of  a  business  directory: 
consultation  with  fellow-workmen  in  the  same  branch  of 
industry;  and  registration  in  a  reputable  employment 
agency,  are  all  means  of  which  use  may  be  made  by  the 
man  in  search  of  work. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  inatatujes  in  which  the  most 
desperate  efforts  to  find  employment  are  unsuccessful ; 
and  when  week  has  succeeded  week,  and  month  has  suc- 
ceeded month  in  fruitless  efforts,  the  seeker  for  employ- 
meat  m&y  become  despondent,  and  by  his  very  lack  of 
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success  reduced  to  a  physical  and  mental  conditioD  iu 
■which  further  unaided  search  b^uomes  impossible.  Suc- 
cessive failures  finally  rob  ihe  applicant  for  work  even  of 
the  power  to  imagine  hiiiiaelf  able  to  succeed,  and  the  moat 
trivial  obstacle  becomes  laagnificd  into  one  that  appears 
insuperable.  Before  this  condition  has  been  reached  the 
lack  of  income  has  often  reduced  the  family  to  a  destitute 
condition,  although  the  wagea  of  wife  or  children  may 
have  replaced  those  of  the  natural  breadwinner.  When 
the  situation  is  sucii  thiit  rL'lief  mu.st  be  supplied  if  em- 
ployment cau]iot  ba  provided,  and  there  is  nevertheless 
a,n  able-bodied  man  in  the  family,  it  in  obviously  both 
charitable  and  ecunomiciil  to  give  a  helping  hand  in  the 
finding  of  suitable  employment  as  a  substitute  for  relief, 
or,  more  accurately,  as  a  uieana  of  relief.  This  may  be 
done  through  a  free  employment  bureau,  or  an  employ- 
ment bureau  iu  whieli  payment  rtf  registration  fee  may  be 
deferred  until  it  eiui  be  met  from  wages,  or  througli  the 
payment  of  registration  fee  as  a  gift  or  loan  to  the  appli- 
cant, or  tlipough  personal  solicitation  on  the  uppliciint's 
behalf  among  possible  employers.  The  funds  of  chari- 
table societies  and  tlio  energies  of  their  agents  and  visi- 
tors should  not  be  altsorbed  in  performing  the  services 
which  natur.illy  belong  to  ordinary  business  employment 
agencies,  but  when  lhi}  alternalive  lies  between  charitable 
aid  and  employment,  the  tatter  becomes  a  legitimate  choice 
and  this  o1)jeetiou  disappears. 

Reference  is  here  made  to  individual  instances  of  unem- 
ployment arising  under  normal  industrial  conditions.  In 
a  period  of  exceptional  stress,  wlien  large  numbers  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  simultaneously,  there  may  aridO 
need  for  extraordinary  relief  measures  sueh  as  are 
IScribed  in  the  chapter  in  Part  IV  on  Industrial  Distress 
:  New  York  and  Indianapolis  in  the  Winter  of  1893-1894. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  employment  is  to  be  found  in 
ordinary  times  if  there  is  the  ordinary  persistence  in  seek- 
ing it,  or  that  the  laborer  will  have  enough  laid  by  to  tide 
over  any  brief  period  of  compulsory  idleness.  Insurance 
ftgainfit  th^  hardships  of  unemployment  may  take  the  form 
of  out-of-work  benefits  in  a  trade^uuion  or  of  deposits  in 
a  aavings  bank.     It  la  iucumbeat  upon  relief  ageuciea  not 
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to  discourage  the  disposition  to  make  sach  independent 
provision  for  i^liiek.  tLmes,  and  not  to  place  at  an  apparent 
financial  advantage  through  charitable  gifta  those  who, 
because  of  iueffiuiency,  laziness,  or  other  defect,  are  first 
laid  off  when  the  number  of  ernplojees  is  reduced. 

A  few  years  ago  a  careful  study  of  industrial  dis- 
placement and  unemployment,  as  a  cause  of  distretis,  waa 
made  by  Francis  H.  MGLea,n  from  the  records  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organisation  Society.  The  720  casea 
selected  WiJie  those  in  whl«h  lack  of  employment  or  insufli- 
cient  employment  was  assigned  aa  the  chief  cautse  of  need 
among  tliose  wlio  applied  to  the  society  for  the  first  time 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896.  There  were  in  all  924 
such  cases  out  of  a  total  of  1884  fumilies  knowii  to  the 
society  for  the  fii's^t  time  that  year.  Of  the  T20  case 
records  examined  it  was  ascertained  that  the  decisions 
in  107  instances  were  subsequently,  on  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  families  and  deliberation  by  the  district  committees, 
reversed,  and  aonie  other  cause  of  destitution  assigned. 
Mr.  McLean  found,  on  examining  the  records,  that  the 
committees  were  usually  right  in  reversing  the  earlier 
decisions,  and  as  a  result  of  this  inquiry  the  Society's 
method  of  tabulating  these  results  was  modified  so  that 
the  final  ofiicial  decisions  of  the  district  committees  were 
thereafter  recorded. 

There  were  eleven  cases  in  which,  although  application 
for  assistance  was  made,  and  there  was  at  the  outset 
apparent  need,  it  was  subsequently  found  that  there  was 
really  no  destitution.  These  eleven  cases,  and  the  107  in 
which  the  decisions  of  the  agents  were  reversed,  were 
omitted  from  the  classification.  Of  the  remaining  502  it 
was  ascertained  that  there  were  332  cases  in  which  the 
chief  cause  of  need  was  unemployment,  and  164  in  which 
the  displacement  was  not  industrial,  while  there  were  106 
cases  which  were  doubtful.  Dividing  the  latter  equally 
between  the  first  two  classes,  it  would  appear  that  53.3 
per  cent  of  the  720  cases  examined  were  genuine  cases  of 
unemployment.  By  this  analysis  the  percentage  of  eases 
credited  to  unemployment  is  reduced  frora  49  to  26.1  per 
cent.  In  the  following'  table  Mr.  McLean  classifies  the 
causes  in  detail :  — 
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CBAP.  XIII  ANALYSIS  OF  CASE  RECORDS  16ft 

A.  Causes  of  Dispi-ackmkkt  —  Ikdustbial:  — 

1.  General  dulnesB  in  business 78 

2.  Seasonal  dulness  in  trade 68* 

3.  Insufflcient  employment 61 

4.  Inability  to  earn  livelihood  in  independent  busineas   .  26 
6.  Failure  in  independent  business 14 

6.  Failure  of  employers 7 

7.  Changes  in  business  arrangements        .        .        .        .  11  * 

8.  Closing  of  biuinesB  houses  or  factories         ...  11 

9.  To  make  room  for  relative  of  employer        ...  2 

10.  Not  yet  located  in  new  industrial  centra      ...      IS 

11.  Crowded  out  by  younger  men 6 

12.  Changes  in   domestic  arrangements  on  the  part  of 

employers 10 

13.  Dynamic  movement  in  trade 3* 

14.  Direct  or  indirect  result  of  strike  ....  2 
16.  Permanent  injury  to  health  resulting  from  practice  of 

regular  trade      ...'.....  3 

16.  Not  fitted  for  place  occupied 2 

17.  Poorly  paid  employment 1 

18.  InduBtriat  inefficiency S 

19.  0!d  age 5 

20.  Physical  infinnitiea 8 

21.  Miscellaneous .  17 

382 

B.  Cacbeb  of  DispLACBUBirr  —  Pbbbonal:  — 

1.  Shiftleasnesa 88 

2.  Intemperance 15 

8.  Sickness 88 

4.   Death  of  member  of  family 4 

6.  Accident 12 

6.  Immorality 2 

7.  Voluntary  displacement 11 

8.  Quarrel  with  employers  ' 18 

9.  Disobedience  to  orders 8 

10.  Character  weaknesses            20 

11.  Dishonesty 8 

12.  Improvidence 2  * 

18.   General  pauperism 8  * 

164 
'  Logically  we  should  carry  our  Investigation  one  step  farther  In  these 
instances,  for  of  course  such  seasonal  depressions  come  periodically  and 
can  be  anticipated.  Why,  then,  did  these  families  come  to  want  during 
any  particular  depression  ?  But  as  the  number  of  cases  is  comparatively 
amall  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  make  the  furtlier  analysis.  It  la 
■ufSclent  to  say  that  in  eleven  instances  intemperance  can  easily  be 
traced,  and  sickness  in  the  family  in  six. 

*  For  instance,  a  firm  changing  hands,  the  new  proprietors  hiring  men 
of  their  own  choice.  *  tiuch  aa  the  introduction  of  machinery. 

*  Thne  last  two  heads  do  not  necessarily  indicate  displacement  at  all. 
It  la  bard  to  justify  the  decialona  of  the  committee  lu  even  conaiderlng 
them  ■■  unemployment  casea. 
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It  wa*  aiao  atteinpted.  to  ascertain  bow  f*t  the  atatirtiCT 
iihflfnf*  indnstiia]  cmtractaoa.*  It  is  pointed  oat  that  in 
■oaiof  the  occupations  from  which  applieaats  for  relief 
eone,  tbe  dynamic  movements  u^  not  gnat;  bat  that 
tlwre  in  an  actoal  dimmution  in  the  onmber  of  men  re- 
quired  in  partieoliar  trades  is  clearlv  indicated  in  a  num- 
itt  ij4  iftcUDMa.  Foar  btuidred  and  seventy -three  cases 
are  tabulated  for  tlii>  paipose  as  follows  :  — 


1.  CaKa  ift  djaplacement  iodicmtiDg:  Indtutrial 
coatnctioii 

i.  Cum  ot  inmilBcieDt,  irregtUar,  or  poorly  pud 
eRipln;r»etit 

i.  Beplac^iiMiit  iodicatlag  no  cb&racter  weak* 
oeMea 

4.   H:^laceiD«Dt  indicatiDg  character  ireakaesBes 


The  term  "char&cter  weakaess"  of  course  refers  to 
tbe  person  displaced  who  applies  for  aid.  It  appears  by 
the  tal'lc  that  Birople  replacement  of  one  laborer  by  an- 
other U  indicatfd  in  44  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
cfwcB,  Tlie  replacement  in  a  majority  of  cases  proceeded 
from  no  character  weaknesM.  Of  course  much  of  the  re- 
placement wa«  due  to  such  causes  as  slcknesa,  accident,  etc. 

In  enuraerating  the  occupations  of  tlie  displaced.  Mr. 
McLean  calls  attention  to  an  element  of  unceitainty 
arifting  from  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  applicants  to  rep- 
resent tlieniHt^lves  as  engaged  iu  a  slightly  higher  occupa- 
tion tlian  tliat  in  which  they  really  have  been  engaged. 
Tlnw  ruujfli  Jtiliorers  who  have  asuisted  artisans  become 
tnuiHlunnuil  into  artisans.  From  the  records,  however, 
the  ini{jrt!HHion  is  tlial  tlioae  who  call  themselves  tradei^men 
are  in  fact  tradesmen,  although  often  on  a  meagre  scale. 

1  It  1i  only  "  locHlized  "  Industrial  contraction  thnt  U  here  meauL 
WhBt  lululit,  Ijy  fi>nlTiisl,  be  called  "  abeer  "  liiduBLrial  contraction  — 
tliBl  In,  a  n-fliictluii  111  Dili!  jilaiii.  witlimit  any  coiTeaponding  Increase  In 
ollioni,  TIiIji.  Jiowevcr,  vin  Iinvp  no  Hatinlactory  uicahs  o(  deitroiining, 
Tlin  U*bU  uliowii  rujtuaL  ciintrncLinii  In  ct^rtain  itiiiuetrial  plsute,  nhlcb 
LaoludMui  Indetlnlu  amotinLof  "abeer"  cantt»:tLaD. 
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Table  sbowinq  Occupatiors 


NnifBia  or 
Cabm 


PiB  Onn 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
1.^ 
14. 
15. 
10. 
17. 
18. 
IS. 
20. 
21. 


Unskilled  men  (ordinary  laborers) 
Unskilled  women  (cleaners,  ordinary  wash- 
ers, etc.)     

Laundresses  and  seamstresses 
Porters,  packers,  and  drivers 
Stablemen,  janitors,  elevator  and  hotel 


etc. 
Domestic  service    . 
Tobacco  and  cigar  trades 
Clothing  trades 
Building  trades 
Foundry  and  metal  trades 
T^holstering  and  furnishing  trades 
Mechanical  and  skilled  trades 

Bakers 

Clerks,  bookkeepers,  and  Balesmea 
Shoe  and  leather  trades 
Printers  and  compositors 
Marble  and  stone  workers     . 

Furriers 

Professional  and  semi-prof essioual 

Dressmakers 

Miscellaneous        .... 


78 

54 
S6 
41 

10 
33 
14 
20 
34 
13 

9 
29 

4 
25 

7 

7 
12 

4 
16» 

8 
33 


15.7 

10.9 
7.8 
8.3 

8.8 

fl.7 

2.8 

4 

6.9 

2.6 

1.8 

5.9 

.8 
5.0 
1.4 
1.4 
2.4 

.8 
3.2 
1.6 
8.7 


496 


100 


An  analysis  of  496  cases  by  ages  gives  the  following 
results :  — 

AoE  Analtsis 


Afli 

IfuMBn  or  Oauu 

Pbb  Cint 

Twenty  to  twenty-five 
Twenty -five  to  thirty 
Thirty  to  thirty-five 
Thirty-fivB  to  forty 
Forty  to  forty-five 
Forty-five  to  fifty . 
Fifty  to  fifty-five  . 
Fifty-five  to  sixty . 
Over  sixty     . 

83 
64 
120 
96 
74 
47 
23 
26 
15 

6.7 

12.9 

24.2 

192 

14.9 

9.6 

4.6 

5.0 

8.0 

496 

100 

>  Including  stenographer,  1 ;  Inventor,  1 ;  dentist,  1 ;  journalists,  2 ; 
fresco  palnt«r,  1 ;  clarinet  player,  1 ;  midwlves,  2  ■  veterinary  surgeon,  I ; 
ttuntes,  4 ;  scene  painter,  1 ;  artist,  1. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  RELIEF 


The  next  table  shows  the  period  elapsing  between  last 
regular  employment  and  application  to  the  soeiiety  for 
assistance.  In  some  instances  families  doubtless  received 
aid  from  other  sources  before  the  present  application. 
Most  of  tlieni,  however,  appear  from  the  records  to  have 
had  no  previous  asBistance. 

Classifying  results  according  to  certain  time  groups,  we 
find:  — 


TXM*  nou  Durt^ciJUUiT  to  ArrLicauon 

NVMSH  Dr    CUU 

FcK  Cist 

Work  (iblthaugh  m»i)IIicient]  to  d&te  . 
Less  than  three  months 
Three  to  six  months     .... 
Six  to  bwelre  months   .... 
One  year  or  orer  ..... 
Uncertaia      ...... 

79 » 
183' 

58 

32 

17 
125  ■ 

15.S 
37.8 

11.7 
6.6 
3.4 

35.S 

486 

100 

Mr.  McLean  presents  also  a  table  indicating  the  length 
of  time  covered  by  the  business  references  given  by  appli- 
cants, tbia  tabulation,  covering  678  cases. 


\aBa  (jf  ArrunAnin 

Time  Pnaioii  cnTiEni 

SO-JW 

Ha-Vt 

((■-so 

Omr  .Vi 

Totals 

■H<1W 

No. 

Per 
Cejit 

No. 

Per 

COQI 

No. 

Per 
Oent 

Nil. 

Per 
Cent 

No. 

Per 

C«nt 

HBTing  no  refer- 

e^Dceg  .... 

26 

22.7 

40 

15.9 

20 

18.4 

15 

20 

KM 

1S.3 

Uncertain  .    .    . 

23 

20 

87 

34.6 

49 

84.» 

81 

41.9 

180 

32.7 

L«Bft     than     two 

yp%n  .... 

3.3 

20.0 

44 

17.5 

IS 

12.& 

10 

13.3 

95 

16.4 

Two  to  five  yearB 

2.5 

22.7 

42 

16.6 

20 

14 

6 

8 

93 

16.1 

Five  to  ten  vftars 

13 

ll.B 

3fi 

11.5 

14 

10 

S 

10.7 

64 

n.i 

Ten     to     twenty 

yftftm  .... 

2 

1.8 

10 

4 

14 

10 

100 

5 
7i3 

e.7 

SI 

5.4 

Totals    .... 

no 

100 

252 

100 

HI 

100 

678 

100 

1  A  Irtrd  number  of  these  were  wafiherwomen  and  cleanera. 

'  0[  ihese  71  applied  during  the  flrst  month. 

■  Inuludea  %  Duuiber  of  men  wlio  rely  far  mipport  upon  odd  jalx. 
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The  extremes  from  this  table  indicate  that  18.3  per 
cent  of  the  appticants  whose  records  were  examined  have 
no  recorded  industrial  history,  aside  from  cases  of  misrep- 
resentation. There  were  3z.7  per  cent  who  gave  refer- 
ences which  could  not  be  verified.  While  most  of  these 
were  tictitious,  there  were  doubtless  some  who  could  not 
be  located  because  of  removals  or  for  other  reasons.  Those 
who  gave  no  references  and  a  part  of  those  whose  refer- 
eiices  could  not  be  verified  are  to  a  large  extent  men  who 
live  by  odd  jobs.  For  16.1  per  cent  on  the  other  hand 
employment  can  be  traced  over  periods  ranging  from  two 
to  five  years,  and  for  16.5  per  cent  over  periods  ranging 
from  five  to  twenty  years.  More  definite  information 
affecting  displacement  where  it  Involves  the  greatest  hard- 
ship is  given  in  the  following  table,  showing  for  certain 
selected  trade-groups  the  period  covered  by  business  ref- 
erences ending,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  lack  of  employ- 
ment, in  the  majority  of  instances  due  entirely  to  industrial, 
and  not  to  personal,  causes  :  — 


Tbadi  Oaocrs  Bii-ioted 


Unskilled  men 

Unskilled  women 

BuildiD^ 

Uomeotic  service  . 

Miecellaneous  trades 

Clothing 

Tobacco 

Clerks,  bookkeepers,  etc. 

Porters,  packers,  and  drivers 

Foundry  and  metal  trades  . 


Tm    PCIIOM  OOVIUD    BI    BmiMC 
BiriKENCU    (BlLIOTID) 


i  to  5  jam     D  to  10  yews     tO  to  20  yon 


14 
8 
6 
7 

11 
6 
8 
8 

25 

11 


0 
5 
7 
2 
2 

e 

14 
6 


Totals 


93 


48 


26 


One  further  point  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  appli- 
cants is  examined,  viz.,  the  length  of  time  covered  by  the 
last  regular  employment.  In  130  cases  out  of  678  previ- 
ously examined  it  is  impossible  from  the  record  to  ascertain 
this  period :  — 
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PHIHCrPLES  OF  RELIEF 


Tua  WTIKID    IT    liAMTT  B1ODI.U    EllFLOTIIUIT 

NlTHHEl  1)7 

Pu  Gent 

11 

a.  I 

One  to  four  montha 

,, 

81 

13.fl 

Four  to  six  moriths 

IS 

3.B 

Six  to  twelve  mouths 

40 

6S 

One  to  two  years     - 

20 

5.3 

Two  to  thrw  years 

27 

8 

Tliree  to  four  years 

22 

4.9 

Four  to  fiv«  years    . 

12 

2.7 

Five  to  ten  years 

34 

7.ft 

Over  ten  years 

17 

3.S 

Irregular 

179 

10 

448' 

100 

Thus  40  per  cent  of  the  cases  conaidered  appear  to 
have  been,  tempoTsirily  at  least,  tinnble  to  get  permanently 
placed.  Tliey  were  only  irreguliitly  employed  eveu  when 
they  last  had  employment.  Thirty-eight  and  eight-tenths 
per  cent,  however,  had  been  regularly  employed  for  over  a 
year.  Exclusively  of  the  regularly  employed,  there  were 
91,  or  23.3  per  cent,  with  whom  displacement  had  appar- 
ently occurred  twice  witbiin  six  months.  Some  of  the  Bea- 
Honiil  trades  are  represented  in  this  table,  and  on  the  whole 
it  appears  to  indicate  a  fair  degree  of  economic  stability. 
It  is  of  interest  to  add  that,  of  473  applicants  at  the  time 
when  the  inquiry  was  made,  190,  or  40  per  cent  of  al!  ap- 
plicants, were  satisfactorily  returned  to  industrial  activity, 
either  by  tlieirown  efforts  (liiScaaea),  or  by  the  efforts  of 
the  society  (37  caees).  Fifty-one  persons,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  or  10.8  per  cent,  secured  only  temporary  work  in 
some  inferior  trade  or  occupation.  Of  the  354  persons 
who  secured  work  of  some  kind,  temporary  material  re- 
lief had  been  provided  in  60  cii,se3,  relief  and  temporary 
employment  in  wood  yard,  laundry,  and  workrooms  in 
76  cases ;  and  temporary  employmsnt  in  wood  yard,  work 
rooms  or  laundry  In  49  cases ;  while  109  were  advised 
and  directed  without  muterid  aid. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  not  available  similar  sta- 
tistica  from  other  societies,  or  from  the  earae  society  for 
other  periods,  and  that  there  are  not  accessible  statistics 
'  Obtained  fey  aubiracting  the  130  eliminated  tiom  £78. 
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from  trade-unions,  employment  agencies,  and  labor  bureaus 
in  which  unemployment,  due  to  naturni  causes,  is  distin- 
guished, aa  ia  these  tables,  from  lack  of  employment  due 
to  pei'sonal  qualities  of  the  employee.  It  ia  true  that  the 
statistica  of  charitiible  societies  will  nfiturally  afford  a  very 
much  larger  percentage  of  eiisea  in  which  eraptoyment  has 
been  lost  through  ineftieienoy  or  personal  defects  than  would 
be  found  ui  stiitirtties  fi-oai  the  other  sources  named  in  aiiy 
period  of  general  unemployment.  It  is,  of  course,  the  lea^t 
deeirahle  who  are  first  displaced  and  whose  perioda  of  un- 
employment are  longest.  To  deduct  the  total  number  of 
thoae  who,  froiu  the  employers'  statement,  would  appear 
to  have  been  disphiced  on  account  of  personal  deficiencies 
from  the  number  of  the  imemployed,  would  be  a  misleading 
method  of  determining  the  extent  of  industrial  contrac- 
tion. These  caQ  better  be  spared  tiian  the  more  efHclent 
or  trustworthy  laborers,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  if  all 
had  been  equally  capable  uud  eatiafactory,  alJ  could  have 
been  retained. 

Among  the  means  by  which,  those  who  are  brought  to 
destitution  by  lack  of  employment  may  be  replaced  in  their 
original  or  other  suitable  occupation  are  :  — 

I.  The  use  of  employment  agencies  and  of  newspaper 
advertiaements. 

II.  Direct  appeal  to  poasible  employers  of  labor,  and 
cooperation  with  the  trade-union. 

III.  The  creation  of  industrial  colonies  or  industries  in 
which,  under  direction,  those  who  cannot  be  placed  in  regu- 
lar industries  may  become,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
aelE-eupporting. 

IV.  The  use  of  temporary  industries,  e.ff.  wood  ynrd, 
broom  fa.ctory,  laundry,  workrcoina  for  uiiakilled,  etc.,  as 
a  work  test,  as  a  means  of  training,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  direct  relief,  and 

V.  Material  relief,  duly  safeguarded,  pending  efforts 
by  the  applicant  and  others  to  secure  employment  through 
one  or  more  of  the  means  above  enumerated.  In  ordinary 
tini«B,  this  resource  will  not  be  required  for  the  able-bodied. 


CHAPTER   XJV 


IMMIGEATION 


Tec  relief  problem  of  the  AmeHcan  seabonrd  cities  is 
greatly  affected  by  immigration.  The  imniigrant  of  the 
twentieth  century  offers  little  reaemblance  to  the  colo- 
nist of  the  early  days  of  the  republic.  The  colonist  was 
establishing  new  outposts  of  civilizatiou  ;  he  was  one  who 
was  capable  of  making  his  way  in  the  face  of  adverse 
circumetances ;  be  was  influenced  by  eome  strong  reli^'iotis 
or  political  or  economi*;  nintive.  and  felt  within  himself 
a.  daring  and  strength  of  character  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  dangers,  the  louelineiis.  and  the  privations  of  the 
frontier.  Colonization  is.  in  short,  one  of  those  differ- 
entiating agencius  leading  to  the  selection  and  survival  of 
Buch  afli  have  initiative  and  exceptional  capacity.  Immi- 
gration, on  the  other  Lund,  offers  a  compariitively  easy 
escape  from  hard  conditions.  The  immigrant  is  one  who 
follows  in  a  path  iilreiidy  made  easy*  He  goes  where  his 
friends  or  relatives  have  gone,  and  settles  in  the  spot 
where  they  have  settled.  He  yields  to  the  artifices  of 
transportation  agents,  or  may  even  be  assisted  by  the 
public  authorities  of  his  own  community  to  emigrate  for 
his  country's  good.  Until  there  is  legal  interference 
he  comes  under  a  contraot  to  work  at  occupations  and 
nnder  industrial  eonditions  about  which  he  may  be  entirely 
ignorant,  thus  lending  liimaelf  readily  to  a  lowering  of  the 
B.tandard  both  of  living  nnd  of  wages.  He  is  scarcely 
conscious  even  of  the  handicap  of  speaking  a  foreign 
Uinguage,  since  he  is  worked  and  lodged  with  others  of  hi.t 
own  nationality,  and  under  foremen  who  can  speak  to  him 
in  his  own  tongue. 

The  immigrant  who  goes  under  tempting  ci re uni stances 
to  a  place  literally  prepared  for  his  arrival  h.is,  therefore, 
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rather  less  than  the  average  initiative,  indepeiidence,  and 
couragCi  the  qualities  which  are  so  predominant  in  tlie 
original  settlers  of  a  new  country.  Ihis  ia,  of  course,  by 
no  means  a  correct  description  of  all  immigrants.  There 
may  be  liltle  difference  between  the  best  immigrant  and 
the  best  colonist,  or  even  between  tlie  majoritj'  of  irami- 
granta  and  the  majority  of  colonists.  The  description 
appliea  rather  to  the  marginal  colonist  and  immigrant 
respectively — to  the  least  efficient  class  who  are  neverthe- 
less represented  in  each  in  considerable  numbers.  In  the 
frontier  coluny  the  rainimiim  wage-eiirning  capacity  and 
industrial  efficiency  ia  neceaaarily  high  ;  ia  tlie  immigrant 
it  may  be  very  low,  and  it  is  with  theae  marginal  immi- 
grants that  relief  agencica  have  chiefly  to  deaU 

The  Immigration  Laws,  of  the  United  States  have  heen 
framed  to  some  extent  explicitly  to  meet  this  situation. 
Not  only  is  it  made  unlawful  for  lunatics,  feeble-minded 
peraons,  and  habitual  criminala  to  enter,  hut  those  who 
are  "  liable  to  become  piibliL;  charges"  are  aUo  excluded, 
and  large  diacretiou  ia  necessarily  lodged  in  otBiL-iiils  sta- 
tioned at  the  variouii  points  of  entry,  in  determining 
whether  particulur  persona  are  not  included  in  tEis  cate- 
jory.  The  possession  of  a  stipulated  sum  of  money,  or 
positive  assurance  from  a  friend  or  relative  apparently 
worthy  of  confidence  that  tlie  applicant  for  adniir^sion  will 
not  become  a  public  charge,  is  regardi;d  at)  evidence  of 
sligibility  for  admission.  No  such  test,  however,  can 
Sffectively  bar  out  all  who  are  on  the  brink  of  depend- 
'  ence,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  immigrants  do  become 
public  ehargea,  either  in  their  own  perijon  or  through  the 
commitment  of  their  children  to  public  institutions,  within 
a  few  years  of  their  arrival. 

The  iisaiated  ocean  passage  and  the  ready  employment 
on  arrival,  to  which  reference  have  been  made,  although 
they  serve  to  attract  less  efficient  and  intelligent  laborers, 
are  advantages  which  are  not  to  be  had  for  nothing.  By 
excessively  long  hours,  by  overcrowded,  unsanitary  tene- 
ments, and  by  insufficient  wages,  the  immigrant  returns 
full  measure  of  payment  for  his  escape  from  the  struggle 
for  independence  and  its  initial  hardships.  Initial  obstadea 
have  been  removed  only  that  the  remainder  of  his  days 
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may  be  exploited  to  his  injury.  Tlie  liberty  which  he 
haa  bftrtered  he  may  regain  by  suffering  and  toil  for  him- 
self or  for  his  children,  but  there  will  be  many  who  fail, 
and  it  is  to  meet  these  failures  that  the  relief  policy  must 
be  framed.  The  widows  and  infant  children  left  behind 
by  those  who  have  died  from  consumption,  or  who  have 
been  killed  in  factories  ;  the  shiftless,  intemperate  men 
and  women  whose  lives  have  been  sapped  by  their  pre- 
mature employment  as  children  ;  ineffective  workers  who 
are  so  because  tbey  are  illiterate  and  untTained  ;  the  aick 
and  disabled,  whose  relatives  are  in  distant  lands  and  are 
poor,  — these,  and  other  typea  of  dependents  whom  we  have 
already  had  to  consider  in  other  relations,  are  increased 
in  number  and  their  natural  resources  for  relief  are  fewer, 
because  of  immigration. 

Recognition  o?  the  family,  even  in  its  collateral  hranches, 
and  the  placing  of  burdens  upon  those  who  are  blood 
kindred,  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  organized  relief, 
When,  however,  all  inquiries  run  quickly  to  the  ocean's 
edge^  the  ehancea  of  any  effective  recognition  of  family 
responsibility  are  greatly  les.sened.  A  vague  statement 
that  one's  parents  or  other  kindred  are  in  Syria,  in  Poland, 
in  Southern  Italy,  or  in  Ireland,  and  that  they  have  all 
tliat  they  can  do  to  support  themselves,  is  not  easily  dis- 
proved even  if  it  is  not  always  true.  Correspondence 
with  relief  agencies  tbrouglinut  the  European  continent  is 
diffieult,  and  even  when  it  has  been  establiahed,  is  often  in- 
conclusive because  of  the  different  points  of  view  and  the 
differences  in  language,  customs,  and  standards.  When 
one  has  lost  eraplo)Tnent  and  has  but  a  few  acquaintances, 
and  these  perhaps  hastily  formed,  it  i&,  of  course*  more 
difficult  to  furnish  those  evidences  of  character  and  fit- 
ness which  would  be  available  in  the  native  land,  but 
^whioh  are  not  readily  imported  among  the  immigrant's 
IfeRiets.  It  is  beyond  retit^oaahle  ex2>ectatiou  ako,  that 
-When  an  immigrant  has,  through  old  age  or  infirmity, 
become  a  public  charge,  there  should  be  quite  the  same 
degree  of  tenderness  and  consideration  for  him  as  he 
mijjht  have  experienced  in  a  similar  adverse  fate  in  the 
home  of  his  ancestors.  I  am  not  apologizing  for  any  in- 
difference to  the  nccessitiea  of  those  who  are  in  distress, 
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tut  pointing  out  that  abseace  from  those  upon  whom 
they  have  tlie  strongest  claim  £or  the  offices  prompted 
by  ties  of  kindred  and  of  intimate  assoc:a,tioii  through 
generations,  ia  a  deprivation  of  that  for  which  there  is  no 
ready  substitute.  This,  however,  increases  ratlier  than 
lessens  the  responsibility  of  thoae  who  in  public  or  in 
private  chatities  administer  rehef.  Those  who  have  been 
Ui  the  country  but  a  short  time  may  wisely  be  returned  to 
their  homes,  but  others,  who  umy  remain  after  the  lapse 
of  years  esHeiitiaUy  immigrants,  may  be  in  diytrees,  and  it 
may  be  possible  to  relieve  thera,  or  necessary  to  support 
them,  in  their  dependent  <;ondition.  It  is  not  by  with- 
holding relief  from  individuals  or  from  families  who  may 
wisely  be  aided  that  the  evil  consequences  of  unrestricted 
immigmtion  are  to  be  met.  The  strengthening  of  existing 
laws,  by  the  addition  of  a  olause  excluding  illiterate  aduka, 
and  by  providing  more  efficient  means  for  the  deportation 
of  those  who  have  been  admitted  throiigh  misrepreBenta- 
tion  or  fraud,  is  advisable,  and  the  uniform  and  equitable 
odministratiou  of  existing-  laws  is  essential  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion voluntary  agencies  and  private  citizens  may  wisely 
counternct,  at  the  sources  of  emigration,  the  misinforma- 
tion which  iicis  been  persistently  spread  abroad.  Definite 
meastireH  are  now  taken,  for  example,  in  Ireland,  to  check 
emigration,  and  theae  are  supported  by  representative 
Irishmen  whose  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
people,  both  at  home  and  in  America,  is  unquestionable.' 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  unrestricted  immigration  are 
that  cheap  hibor  ia  needed  in  the  building  of  railways  and 
in  many  other  undertakings  in  which  the  directive  intelli- 
gence can  lie  separated  from  the  pliVHical  labor  required; 
and  that  any  practical  test,  euch  aa  ability  to  read  or  write, 
possession  of  a  g'iven  sum  of  money,  or  even  a  certiticate 
of  good  character  from  the  place  of  departure,  will  operate 
to  exclude  many  who,  under  new  and  favorable  conditions, 
in  a  new  land,  might  prove  to  be  very  useful  and  entirely 
self-supporting  citiaena.     While  it  ia  true  that  cheap  labor 


1  There  le  &  ilmlUr  ftnti-etaigration  moTement  in  Sweden,  snd  tlie 
Italtan  gaverniDeni  haa  a  Bureau  of  EiuitrraLloii  which  nima  tn  diRCour- 
Bge  Ibft  departure  of  desimble  ciLlz.eDS,  and  permlla  ihe  United  KLatei 
aaiboritiea  Lo  examine  far  the  leteotion  of  uudeainible  peraons. 
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may  be  made  profitable  from  the  employer's  point  of  view, 
it  does  not  follow  thnt  those  who  are  cousiilemig  the  in- 
terests of  the  coiiimunitj  as  a  whole  c;in  look  with  favor 
upon  it.  The  superintendent  of  a  mill  which  had  within 
a  few  years  replaced  efficient  but  hlgldy  paid  American 
laborers  by  HuDgAiians  analyzed  the  results  of  the  change 
in  conversation  ■with  the  autlior  as  follows :  The  new 
laborers  could  do  less  work  iu  a  given  time,  but  they 
were  willing  to  work  at  less  wages,  and  they  were  willing 
to  work  more  hourg  in  the  week,  Being  less  efficient  and 
having  less  initiative,  it  had  been  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  foremen  and  to  pay  them  eoraewbat  hig^her 
wages,  holding  them  responsible  to  a  greater  extent  than 
before  for  the  correction  of  mistakes  and  for  driving  the 
men  under  them  at  their  maximum  capacity.  A3  the  men 
worked  for  longer  hours,  tlie  machinery  was  idle  for  a 
smaller  part  of  the  time,  and  the  total  product  was  increased 
at  less  expense,  Tliis  illustration  is  not  presented  as  typi- 
cal. In  many  insta-nees  the  product  would  doubtless  be 
diminished  rather  than  increased  by  such  a  substitution, 
and  the  cost  increased  so  that  the  net  result  would  be  a 
diminution  of  profits.  Within  reasonable  limits  the  gen- 
eriil  principle  is  that  high-priced  labor  ia  economic  labor, 
the  condition  being  that  it  shall  be  as  intelligent,  as  trust- 
worthy, and  as  efficient  aa  it  is  well  paid.  Nevertheleea 
the  exploitation  of  cheap  labor,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  in- 
stance above  cited,  is  not  infrequent,  and  whether  in  the 
long  run  it  is  disastrous  or  beneficial  in  a  given  industry, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  for  individuals  in  charge  of  particu- 
lar industries  at  particular  times  it  will  offer  an  opportu- 
nity for  pecuniary  profit  and  that  such  an  opportunity 
will  be  seized.  With  the  consequences  to  the  industry  in 
the  long  run,  the  employer  of  the  moment  may  have  little 
concern.  It  has  been  asserted  that  without  the  immigrant 
— without  these  "lower,  dependent-producing  grades"  of 
labor  —  we  could  not  have  an  industrial  organization.  I 
am  unable  to  accept  this  view,  or  to  agree  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture  whether  our  industrial  organizations  oould 
be  maintained  without  them.  There  ia  plenty  of  expe- 
rience and  ample  warrantable  analogy  for  believing  that 
if  it  were  necessary  for  American  coimnunitiea  to  get  on 
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witliout  a  large  element  of  illiterate,  uaskilled*  and  low- 
priced  labor,  they  would  BUcceed  in  doing  so  ;  aud  would 
leave  no  work  of  vital  importance  unperformed. 

In  a  nutshell,  if  the  American  worliman,  ac-cnstomed  to 
a  high  standard  of  livingt  Jb  confronted  with  a  disagreeable 
task,  Le  will  invent  a  macLine  to  do  it  for  him.  Disagree- 
able labor, such  as  is  performed  by  Negroea,  by  ill-paid  Ital- 
ian laborers,  by  Cliinese  coolies,  by  Hweat-shop  workers, 
and  by  others  in  a  similar  grade  of  development,  and  such 
as  was  foiTuerly  performed  by  Irish  immigrants,  and,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  less  efficient  and  progressive  classes 
of  native-born  laborers,  is  performed  by  human  beings  only 
when  they  can  be  had  chenp.  If  there  is  no  one  willing 
to  work  at  the  wages  which  can  be  earned  in  such  occupa- 
tions, and  if  the  industrial  eflieieiicy  of  the  individual 
worker  is  such  as  to  justify  his  employment  at  higher 
wages  elsewhere,  it  does  not  mean  —  it  never  has  meant  — 
that  these  industries  will  be  discontinued.  It  means  that 
they  will  be  performed  by  machinepy  or  by  processes  from 
which  the  more  disagreeable  features  have  been  eliminated. 

Thu  sweat-shop  has  never  been  a  necessity  of  Nuw  York 
City  ;  but  it  is  a  natural  product  of  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  ponple  who  can  be  worked  in  sweat-aliopa. 
Through  organization  and  legislation  the  particular  trades 
which  were  ten  years  ago,  or  even  five  years  ago,  carried 
on  in  Bweat-shops,  have  been  largely  transferred  to  decent 
workshops  and  factories ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  grade  of  etlicicncy  represented  by  the  sweat-shop 
would  disappear  if  it  were  not  for  the  continued  supply 
through  innnigration  of  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to,  and  will  aecept,  the  lower  standard  ;  and  who,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual  manufacturer,  are  more 
profttable  than  decent  workshops  and  improved  machinery. 

The  menace  of  immigration  lies  not  so  much  in  an 
imaginary  cliannel  from  European  pnorbouses  to  American 
poorhouaes,  altliough  there  are  those  who  do  pasa  through 
just  such  a  channel ;  but  rather  in  the  well-trodden  high- 
way which  leads  from  the  Inw-standnrd  laborers  of  South- 
ern Europe  to  the  lower  margin  of  American  industry, 
which  ia  kept  low.  not  beciLuae  the  immigrant  wishes  it, 
but  because  his  standard  aud  efficiency,  his  physical  and 
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mental  equipment,  are  such  thnt  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  esploit  his  unakilled  lahor  to  their  own  profit.  The 
unskiUed,  inefGcient,  underpaid  immigrant  may  be  a  source 
of  pecuniary  gain  to  his  individual  employer,  but  hia  prea- 
ence  is  an  injury  to  the  eoramunity. 

The  effect  of  utilizing  underpaid  immigrant  labor  under 
conditions  which,  in  order  to  afford  a  living  at  all,  make 
excessive  demands  upon  adult  men,  and  Iciid  irresistibly 
to  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  is  directly  to 
increase  the  number  who  sooner  or  later  require  relief. 
To  produce  stray  instances  or  even  a  goodly  number  of 
persons  who  have  struggled  through  such  adverse  condi- 
tions without  becoming  dependent  upon  others,  is  not  to 
offer  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  plain  tendency  is  to 
augment  the  number  of  those  who  break  down  prema- 
turely ;  of  those  who,  in  advanced  years,  have  made  no  pro- 
vision for  their  own  maintenance ;  of  the  children  whose 
support  must  be  supplied  by  others  thnn  their  own  parents  j 
and  of  those  who,  meeting  with  unexpected  misfortune 
of  any  kind,  have  do  resources  except  the  generosity  of 
strangers. 

It  is,  of  course,  ports  of  entry,  and  preeminently  the 
city  of  New  York,  that  suffers  most  from  the  effects  of 
uudeeirable  immigTation-  Those  who  have  normal  wage- 
earning  capacity,  and  who  do  not  require  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  their  own  nationality  about  them,  may  pu$h 
on  to  the  interior  cities  and  towns,  or  may  find  employ- 
ment at  farm  labor.  Those  who  remain  behind  comprise 
the  most  and  the  least  arabittous.  For  the  man  who  can 
really  succeed,  there  are,  perhaps,  greater  rewards  in  the 
greater  cities ;  but  those  who  are  least  efficient  and  capable 
remain,  not  because  it  ig  to  their  advantage,  but  because 
it  is  easier.  They  do  not  know,  and  they  have  no  means 
of  finding  out,  what  opportunities  would  be  open  to  them 
elsewhere,  and  they  shrink  from  a  venture  which  might 
prove  fatal.  Their  instinct  leads  them  not  to  repeat  the 
original  mistake  of  cutting  loose  from  friends  andacquaint- 
tmces,  even  if  these  are  but  of  slight  vaUie  as  compared 
with  the  more  than  lifelong  ties  which  have  been  severed 
by  removal  from  their  original  home. 

The  conditiooB  which  arise  in  the  aeaboard  cities  from 
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ever  augmenting  immigration  call  for  aonie  revisionof  the 
priaciples  of  settlement  and  of  transportation. 

The  principle  relating  to  settlement,  inherited  from 
the  EnglJah  Poor  Law,  and  applied  with  many  modifica- 
tions in  the  various  states,  ia  that  so  far  as  public  relief  is 
concerned,  dependent  persons  are  to  be  aided  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  theyliave  had  a  permanent  residence, 
and  that  if  they  becotne  dependent  elsewhere^  they  may 
legitimately  be  returned  to  the  place  in  which  they  last 
had  a  penuaiient  residence.  Tlie  length  of  time  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  residence  or  a  settlement  varies  greatly 
among  the  different  states.  Residence  in  the  county  ot 
in  the  town  as  against  other  counties  and  towns  within  the 
st^te  is  usually  gAined  or  lost  in  a  shorter  time  than  is  re- 
quired to  gain  or  lose  residence  in  the  state  itself.  How- 
ever necessary  or  expedient  it  may  he  to  limit  public  relief 
to  those  who  have  a  settlement  established  through  long- 
continued  residence,  it  is  clearly  unwise  to  adopt  the  same 
principle  in  the  administration  of  private  relief,  and  then 
to  apply  it  both  in  public  and  in  private  relief  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lessen  the  distribution  of  the  immigrant  popu- 
hition  throughout  the  entire  country. 

The  argument  for  libernl  immigration  laws  ia  based 
upon  the  assimilating  powers  of  the  American  people. 
If,  however,  colonies  of  various  nationalities  are  estab- 
lished at  the  very  point  of  entry,  the  opportunities  for 
assimilalion  are  greatly  diminished.  The  inducement 
for  tiioae  who  apeak  a  different  language  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  English  is  lessened^  and  there  are  fewer 
oecupationa  open  to  those  who  are  required  in  any  event 
to  leurn  some  new  means  of  livelihood.  Either  many  of 
those  who  are  slUl  admitted  should  be  excluded  by  more 
stringent  laws,  or  there  should  be  developed  systematic 
phuiB  for  distributing  them  to  the  places  where  there  is 
need  of  the  labor  which  they  can  perform  or,  if  necessary, 
to  establish  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  affording  them  a 
home  and  employment,  and  un  opportunity  to  make  a 
start  under  favorable  conditions.  A  temporary  landing 
in  New  York  City,  and  the  spending  of  a  few  months  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  gain  u  footing,  ia  not  in  any  real 
sense  to  establish  a  residence.     When  one  who  has  had 
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this  esperieiice  becomes,  tliroUgli  loss  of  employraeat  and 
inability  to  And  anything  to  do,  dependent,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  aid  him,  and  impracticable^  for  exceptional 
reasons,  to  return  him  to  his  native  country,  but  tlie  gen- 
eral principle  that  dependent  persons  are  to  be  aided  where 
they  have  a  settlement  ought  not  to  debar  the  giving  of 
aid  in  transportation  to  another  place  if  the  uonditiona 
there  are  known  to  he  more  fiivorable.  It  is  not  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  market  for  labor  that  has  caused 
the  difficulty,  but  the  limited  demand  for  and  the  excessive 
supply  of  the  class  of  unskilled  immigrants,  or  immigrants 
whose  skill  lies  in  a  direction  for  which  there  is  no  de- 
maud.  In  go  far  as  relief  is  required,  the  responsibility 
for  it  rests  undoubtedly  upon  the  community  in  which 
the  person  has  become  dependent,  or  the  one  from  which 
he  has  come.  Those  who  remain  dependent  immediately 
upon  transfer  to  some  other  place  should  be  returned  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  have  sent  them  away.  Trans- 
portation to  other  places  should  not  be  resorted  to  merely 
as  a  means  of  lessening  the  demand  for  relief.  Only  in 
BO  far  as  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  actual  employ- 
ment in  the  new  community,  or  a  transfer  of  the  burden 
to  those  upon  whom  the  dependent  person  has  an  imme- 
diate personal  claim,  is  the  resort  to  transportation  justi- 
fied, and  even  this  is  juatified  only  as  a  remedy  for  an 
unaufferable  condition  created  by  immigration  and  the 
congestion  of  an  abnormal  nomber  of  the  least  efiicient 
immigrants  in  the  cities  of  their  first  arrival.  It  is  not 
then  simply  a  question  of  money,  but  a  question  of  as- 
similating capacity.  Either  the  number  to  be  admitted, 
therefore,  must  be  greatly  reduced,  or  the  burden  of  assimi- 
lation must  be  far  more  widely  distributed,  and  in  truth 
there  is  need  of  both  remedies. 
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The  object  of  nn  InvcBtigation  &3  a  prelimiDAry  step 
in  the  relief  of  distre:ss  is  not  primarily  to  expose  impoa- 
ture,  or  to  enable  thebmudof  "unworthy"  or  "undeserv- 
ing" to  te  placed  upon  such  as  do  not  aa.tisfy  tlie  standard 
of  the  investigator.  The  inquiry  is  rather  directed  toward 
the  discovery  of  the  root  of  the  trouble  in  the  particular 
instance,  and  the  discovery  of  the  facts  which  need  to  be 
known  in  order  to  enable  nn  inteUigent  decision  to  be 
reached  as  to  the  course  which  should  he  pursued.  Inci- 
dentally, it  lead»  to  the  rejection  of  fraudulent  claima  and 
the  correction  of  any  wrong  impression  which  misleading 
statements  by  the  applicant,  whether  intentional  or  miin- 
tentional,  may  have  caused.  The  elimination  of  fraud, 
and  the  selection  of  those  who  are  legitimate  and  promising 
candidates  for  charitable  relief,  are  fundamental  in  all 
rational  relief  policies.  To  allow  the  fear  of  imposition 
to  jHiralyze  the  strong  arm  of  charity  is,  however,  as  need- 
less as  it  ia  foolish.  Independent  verification  of  the  appli- 
cant's etatements  ;  thorough  and  businesslike  ini|uiry  by 
trained  visitors  into  the  eesentiaS  facte  ;  the  preservation 
and  the  use  of  records,  and  a  reasonable  Jiapoeition  to 
pnifit  by  experience,  afford  the  saftiguards  necessary  to 
HUeeessfnl  work. 

A  g-ood  investigation  demands  that  each  application 
shall  be  considered  on  its  merits,  without  prejudice.  The 
one  indispensable  qualification  of  the  visitor  who  is  to 
make  the  inquiry  ia  an  open  mind,  which  will  take  nothing 
for  granted,  but  which  will  also  give  to  every  new  applica- 
tion tlie  benefit  of  every  reasonable  doubt,  in  spite  of  any 
disappointments  which  may  previously  have  been  cxperi- 
«ncea.     The  investigation  should  be  neither  superficial, 
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leaving  essential  points  neglected  on  the  one  baud,  nor,  on 
the  other,  meebaQicalf  carrying  out  a  rigid  programme  re- 
gardless of  the  purpose  for  which  the  particular  inquiry 
is  made.  The  inquiry  should  be  directed  not  only  toward 
the  immediate  decision  which  is  to  be  reached,  but  also 
toward  the  discovery  of  real  but  unrecognised  needs. 
It  will  naturally  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  application, 
ftnd  with  the  information  previously  aequLred,  and  will  be 
shaped  in  each  instauce  ti>  some  extent  by  the  particular 
features  which  develop  as  the  inquiry  proceeds. 

The  points  upon  which  societies  that  give  relief  to  the 
poor  in  their  homes  liave  found  that  it  is  desirable,  aa  a 
rule,  to  have  information,  are  the  foUowiug  :  — 

Surname. 

Beaideac*. 

HusbAudl'B  first  nKme. 

Wife's  first  na-iiie- 

Age,  occMpa.tiian.  anij  income  af  each. 

ChiJdrea'a  iiarnes. 

A^,  work  or  school,  and  iDcome'  of  each. 

Mnrried  children  in  family. 

Others  It  rill  g  with  family,  and  relatiooahipi 

Color  or  nationality. 

Church  reliitii>i!shi|i. 

Hew  long  in  L'aited  States? 

How  long  iu  city  or  town? 

Number  of  rooms. 

Bent. 

Apjiarcnt  cause  of  need  in  firat  ioBtanca. 

^^arried  children  not  liring  in  family. 

Previous  re3id«iiicea. 

Rttlatives. 

Ueferejicee. 

The  applicant's  own  statement  should  ordinarily  covet 
at  least  the  following  points  :  - — 

1.  Chief  breadwinners  in  the  familj. 
Health, 
Income. 

Former  employera 
H.  other  I) read -n-i liners  aa  above. 
III.   Expenditures. 

Debt>s,  and  to  whom. 
Articlee  in  pawn. 
Ituurauce,  n^me  of  company. 
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IV,   Sickness  in  family. 

PbyBican,  treatment,  etc. 
V.   Belalivca  and  friends  able  to  help,  and  other  possible  sources 

of  reliftf- 
VI,    Aid  ftsked, 
VII.   Aid  received, 
VIIL   Supplies  on  li&nd. 
IX.  lliscellaaeoua,     Sclioolfl. 

Usually  long  before  a  complete  investigation  covering 
all  of  thij  field  outlined  in  the  above  enumeration  has  beun 
made,  conclusive  evitlenca  will  have  been  aseertained  as  to 
whether  the  application  is  a  bona  fide  one,  and  whether 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  tluit  degree  of  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  fiimily  which  will  justify  aerioua 
efforts  in  their  behalf.  If  Llie  ^.pplicatioa  has  not  been 
made  in  good  fiiith  and  the  stntement  baa  been  found  to 
be  lacking  in  accuracy  and  Eranknetis,  it  may  still  be  advis- 
able to  act  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  that  has  been 
obtained,  and  to  attempt  to  exercise  disciplinary  induences 
either  in  lieu  of,  or  as  a  eupplement  to,  raaterial  relief.  If, 
however,  the  attitude  of  the  family  ie  essentially  unennp- 
erutive,  and  if  it  is  obvious  that  with  the  resources,  at  hand 
no  good  result  can  bo  accomplished,  it  may  be  M'iser  to 
withdraw  entirely  aud  to  concentrate  attention  Upoa  those 
who  are  more  receptive  and  more  responsive. 

Theinvestigntion  is  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing a  decision  as  to  whether  relief  shall  be  given  or  wilh- 
fa«ld.  It  is  for  the  further  purpose  of  enabling  the  amount 
and  kind  of  relief  to  be  determined,  and  also  to  reveal 
the  personal  and  natural  reaources  from  vv^hicb  relief  may 
rightly  be  obtained.  The  thorough  searchiug  out  of  those 
facts  in  the  previous  economic  history  of  the  family  that 
will  lay  bare  the  real  cause  of  the  distress  is  to  be  insisted 
upon,  \ii  order  that  genuinely  remedial  and  constructive 
work  may  be  undertaken  from  the  beginning.  What  ia 
needed  is  that  the  cause,  if  it  ia  In  the  nattire  of  the 
case  practicable,  shall  be  removed,  and  the  condition  of 
dependence  brought  to  an  end.  The  investigation  can- 
not be  completed  at  once,  but  its  foundatiou  nia}'  be  laid 
thoroughly  at  the  beginning,  and  information  will  then  be 
obtained  upon  many  point.>j.  which  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
oult  to  secure  at  a  later  stage.     Having  thus  laid  the 
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foundation  by  a  formal  and  definite  attempt  to  secure  iiU 
the  information  obtainable  at  the  outset,  full  and  well- 
rounded  knowledge  will  come  gradually. 

It  is  not  alone  relief  societies  and  other  agencies  wtjch 
have  to  do  with  the  poor  in  their  homes  that  have  need  for 
the  investigator.  Institutinna  for  dependent  children  and 
adults,  hospitals,  employment  agencies,  day  nurseries,  and 
other  ])liiIanthropic  enterprises  have  quite  as  much  need  to 
base  their  treatment  and.  their  seleetion  of  beneficiaries 
upon  exact  knowledge.  There  will  naturally  be  differ- 
ences in  the  inquiries  to  be  made,  for  investigation  should 
Blwaya  be  shaped  with  reference  to  the  need  to  be  met,  but 
the  broader  principles  underlying,  for  example,  an  investi- 
gation for  a  chnrity  organization  society  will  require  little 
modification  when  applied  elsewhere. 

InTCBtigation  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  an  injustice 
to  the  poor,  and  sometimes  as  a  necessary  evil.  In  its 
proper  place,  and  with  a  justifiable  occasion,  it  is  neither. 
Investigation  is  to  be  judged  relatively  to  the  plana  which 
lie  beyond.  If  the  relief  which  is.  undertaken  is  inappro- 
priate in  kind  and  inadequate  in  amoiiut,  the  fact  that  it 
is  given  only  "after  a  thorough  investigation  of  each 
case  "  serves  only  to  condemn  the  inveatigrttion  as  heartily 
as  the  "relief'  to  which  it  leads.  Only  when  it  is  the 
purpose,  and  when  it  is  within  the  capacity,  of  the  one 
who  investigates  to  give  real  help,  or  to  enabk  r-eal  help 
to  be  given,  is  it  justified,  and  then  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded either  as  injustice  or  as  a  n^ceswiry  evil,  but  as  an 
essential  part  of  a  aervice  which  is  wholly  beneficial. 

In  addition  to  the  danger  of  imposition  at  the  time  of 
application,  there  are  certain  dangers  supposed  to  be 
inherent  in  the  carrying  oat  of  a  Uheral  relief  policy. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  fear  of  tlie  demoraliz- 
ing effect  upon  growing  children.  It  is  thought  that  any 
child  of  average  intelligence  lyvill  be  likely  to  discover 
that  in  addition  to  what  is  earned  by  working  members 
of  the  family  there  is  coming  in,  weekly  or  monthly,  a 
certain  aum  for  which  no  one  renders  an  eq^uivalent,  The 
possibility  of  such  an  income,  it  is  feared,  again,  may 
become  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  growing  child, 
and  the  expectation  of  receivLng  some  similar  unearned 
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income  may  exert  an  undue  influence  over  his  own  later 
conduct. 

Close  observation  of  a,  number  of  families  in  receipt  of 
monthly  pisnsiona  from  pi'ivatB  charity,  over  a  period 
of  several  years,  has  convinced  tlie  writer  that  this  fear 
is  not  well  grounded.  On  tke  contrary,  children  who 
learo  about  the  pension  may  ufLen  learn  at  the  sfime  time 
why  it  is  granted,  and  get  a  first  useful  lassun  in  the 
value  of  the  qualities  which  have  induced  fiivorable  action 
on  the  part  of  donors.  They  are  apt  to  come  to  look  upon 
the  peuaion  aa  an  advance  or  a  loan  which  it  will  be  their 
own  duty  to  repay,  either  directly  to  the  source  from 
which  it  has  come  or  to  others  who  are  aimilavly  in  need. 
In  a  family  that  has  been  longer  in  receipt  of  such  a  pen- 
sion than  ftny  other  known  to  the  writer,  the  oldest  boy, 
who  has  now  for  two  or  three  years  heen  working  in  a 
fthop  with  steadily  increasing  wages,  recently  said  to  his 
mother,  with  earnest  feeling:  "As  soon  as  I  Lave  another 
luise,  we  can  get  along  without  that  money  from  the 
Society  •,  and  as  soon  as  we  caa  spare  it,  I  am  going  to 
begin  paying  thein  a  dollar  a  moTith  from  my  wages," 
This  attitude,  to  which  the  boy  came  spontaneously,  and 
not  as  a  result  of  direct  suggestion,  is  hardly  typical.  It 
is,  however,  the  result  of  a  loug-continued,  close  oversight 
by  an  efficient  visitor  and  narse,  —  the  motln-T  being  an  in- 
valid,—  and  need  not  be  expected  in  any  case  in  which  an 
allowance,  however  liberal,  is  made  in  a.  perfunctory  way, 
without  an  accompaniment  of  personal  oversight. 

A  second  danger  which  has  been  especially  encountered 
In  connection  with  the  pension  system  is  the  temptation  to 
deceive.  If  the  family's  circumstances  are  changed,  if 
relatives  who  have  previously  been  in  straitened  clreum- 
stanres  beeomo  able  to  help,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  the 
pension  becomes  unnecessary,  there  ia,  of  course,  a  tempta- 
tion to  conceal  these  facts  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  con- 
tinuanee  of  the  pension.  Perhaps  the  extreme  case  is  that 
of  a  woman  who  had  been  receiving  a  monthly  allowance  of 
five  dollars,  and  who  continued  to  receive  it  for  over  a  year 
after  her  re-marria^e,  the  appearance  of  an  infant  two 
months  old  lirs-t  suggesting  to  the  visitor  that  possibly 
things  wer«  not  as  they  liad  buen.      In  this  iusta)io«  the 
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recipient  of  the  pensioa  went  so  far  bs  to  protest  volubly 
that  the  child  had  been  left  with  Ler  by  a  relative  to 
board,  and  after  this  had  been  disproved  and  the  ma,rriage 
definitely  established,  she  was  still  ready  to  present  ample 
teatimony  that  her  finaneiiil  situation  had  not  been  im- 
proved by  this  new  allitince,  but  that  quite  the  contrary 
effect  had  been  experienced.  In  another  instance,  an  old 
couple  in  receipt  of  a  pension  had  successfully  concealed 
the  existence  of  the  wife's  married  eister,  whose  husband 
was  earning  a  fair  income,  although  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  share  largely  with  the  dependent  couple. 

These  instances  show  only  the  necessity  for  ordinary 
caution  —  or  perhapa  one  should  say  extraordinary  caution. 
Tliey  a>re  likely  to  occur  in  the  experience  of  charitable 
societies  that  conduct  their  work  in  a  superficial  and 
perfunctory  manner.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  such  de- 
ception is  by  no  means  impossible  or  even  eapeeially 
ditHctUt.  Against  the  two  examples  cited  can  be  placed 
scores  of  instances  in  whieh  the  idea  of  deception  has 
never  entered  the  mind  uf  the  pensioner,  in  whioh  every 
material  change  of  conditions  is  promptly  confiiled  to  tha 
visitor  or  readily  discovered  in  the  oourae  of  that  coii- 
tiiuious  peraonal  overeiglit  which  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan. 

Close  vigilance  to  insure  the  elimination  of  fraud,  the 
iletection  of  imposture,  and  the  removal  of  the  temptation 
to  deceit  are  often  essential  in  subsequeat,  as  always  in 
the  initial,  steps,  but  here  again  a  caution  is  necessary  — 
that  suspicion,  the  withholding-  of  confidence,  and  the  in- 
trusion of  needless  precautions  against  deception  are  apt 
tu  give  rise  to  the  very  qualities  against  which  such  pre- 
cautions are  taken.  It  is  well  to  expect  fair  dealing, 
truthfulness,  and  candor  and  thus  to  make  easier  the 
revelaticn  of  the  better  side  of  those  with  whom  the  visitor 
comes  in  contact. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

BE8TATEHENT  AND  CONCLUSIOH 

The  charitable  iiQpuIse  has  four  distinct  stages  of  de- 
Telopment :  the  desire  to  alleviate  obvious  and  obtrusive 
distress ;  the  desire  to  relieve  distress  adequately ;  the 
desire  to  restore  the  dependent  if  possible  to  a  position  of 
self-support ;  and  finally,  the  desire  to  create  social  condi- 
tions in  which  pauperism  is  entirely  absent. 

The  impulse  itself,  in  its  most  primitive,  and  perhaps 
most  permanent,  form,  is  deeply  ingrained  in  our  human 
nature,  and  is  encountered  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  earth. 
The  sight  of  suffering  calls  forth,  as  if  by  direct  reflex 
action  of  brain  and  heart,  the  impulse  to  act.  to  give,  to 
share  either  of  our  goods  or  of  our  strength  to  the  end  that 
the  evident  signs  of  suffering  may  be  obliterated.  It  is 
strange  hov  little  it  takes,  however,  even  in  civilized  man, 
to  satisfy  this  original  impnlse,  how  slight  the  obstacle 
that  will  suffice  to  prevent  even  its  crudest  expresson. 

The  daintily  gloved,  well-groomed  gentleman  who,  in 
summer,  will  tons  a  quarter  to  the  mutilated  cripple  to  be 
rid  of  his  supplications,  will,  on  a  cold  winter  day.  when 
to  reach  the  quarter  in  an  inside  pocket  means  a  little 
more  trouble  and  slight  exposure,  pass  on  with  a  quicker 
step,  stifling  his  impulse  to  give  by  the  reflection  that 
organized  charity  condemns  giving  to  street  beggars,  any- 
way. This  is  the  kind  of  charity  which  has  an  open  hand 
bat  a  closed  eye,  which  gives  what  is  demanded  to  any  one 
who  asks,  when  it  involv«i  no  sacrifice,  bat  does  not  earn 
the  blessing  promised  to  him  that  consideretb  the  poor. 

An  effective  desire  to  relieve  distress,  upon  which  intel- 
ligent relief  measures  may  be  based-  in  *■>  closely  allied  to 
this  original  chariuhle  impulse  that  they  may  not  always 
be  distinguished.     The  second  is  a  direct  development 
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from  the  first,  showing  that  the  primitive  instinct  ia  not 
to  be  condemned,  but  rather  encouraged  and  trained.  It 
foUowa  that  carefully  planned  relief  measures  mny  safely 
he  given  a,  more  prominent  place  in  our  national  and 
municlptil  policies.  Olie  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  char- 
itable system  of  many  American  communities,  even  of 
those  in  which  relief  is  most  ample  and  most  elaborately 
organized,  is  that  for  certain  kinds  of  need  the  relief  is 
inadequate  in  araotint  and  £iot  at  nil  organized.  The  desire 
to  relieve  distress  —  really  and  sufficiently  to  relieve  —  is 
of  gradual  growth.  We  uaturally  develop  a  relief  sys- 
tem, public  and  private,  juat  as  we  do  an  educational 
or  an  industrial  system.  We  become  willing  to  make 
large  sacrifices  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Relief  i,-?  the  means 
by  which,  in  a  progressive  community,  the  hlovva  of  un- 
merited misfortune;  the  crushing  burdens  of  protracted 
illness  and  eerious  accident;  eveo,  at  times,  and  in  s^ome 
communities,  the  loss  of  employment  because  of  industrial 
changes  through  which  th&  community  gains  but  the  iudi- 
vidual  suffers  :  and,  more  obviously  still  than  any  of  these, 
the  care  of  orphans  and  neglected  children,  may  be  as- 
BUtned  —  when  it  is  riglitaud  necessary  to  assume  them  — 
by  the  community,  either  through  private  agencies  es- 
tablished for  that  purpose,  or  through  public  agencies 
supported  by  taxation.  The  relief  system  is  the  means 
of  tranaferriitg  insupportable  burdens  to  a  group  large 
enough  to  bear  them. 

Cripples,  children  who  are  defective  in  sight,  speech, 
or  hearing,  children  who  are  defective  in  iutellect,  should 
be  discovered  and  placed  under  the  special  care  of  those 
who  can,  to  sorae  extent,  build  up  their  defective  organs, 
or  at  least  care  humanely  for  thera  in  their  affliction.  A 
keen  lookout  should  be  kept  in  every  schoolroom  and  in 
every  home  for  those  who  need  apeuial  attention  or  care, 
and  who  cannot  themselves,  or  whose  family  cannot,  pro- 
vide it;  and  no  community  can  be  said  really  to  care  for 
the  relief  of  distress  until  it  is  awake  to  all  such  needs  — 
curing  the  curable  while  they  are  curable,  and  relieving 
the  incurable  in  a  humane  and  charitable  way.  This  does 
not  by  any  means  uniformly  imply  care  in  an  institution. 
Each  class  of   dependents  —  each  individual  who   is    in 
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need  —  must  be  considered  separately,  and  the  best  that 
professional  skill  and  experienced  judgment  can  dictate 
should  be  forthcoming.  This  is,  in  the  long  run,  an  eco- 
nomical policy,  but  it  is  to  be  ui^d,  not  because  it  is 
economical,  but  because  it  is  charitable. 

The  full  development  of  the  second  stage  of  the  impulse 
of  charity  brings  us  as  before  into  the  next.  We  do  not 
find  ourselves  seriously  relieving  distress,  without  at  the 
same  time  directing  our  efforts  to  the  prevention  of  its 
recurrence.  And  yet,  as  we  grow  more  charitable,  as  we 
develop  a  more  fraternal  and  democratic  type  of  philan- 
thropy, we  become  increasingly  concerned  about  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  the  individuals  and  families  who  have 
appealed  to  our  sympathies.  Especially  is  it  true  that 
when  able-bodied  men  and  women  are  found  to  be  asking 
others  for  help  we  become  profoundly  dissatisfied  with 
mere  almsgiving.  We  are  convinced  that  there  is,  even 
in  the  present  —  possibly  not  ideal  —  organization  of  soci- 
ety, no  reason,  at  least  no  irremovable  reason,  why  able- 
bodied  persons  should  not  support  themselves  and  their 
children.  When  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  it  must  be  for 
lack  of  training,  or  for  some  lack  of  mental  discipline, 
which  possibly  physical  want,  actual  deprivation  for  a 
time  of  the  necessities  of  life,  will  alone  supply. 

The  problem  is,  then,  to  cooperate  with  the  better  ele- 
ments in  such  dependent  persons  —  and  oftentimes  there 
are  in  them  surprisingly  promising  elements  —  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  self-Hupporting.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  avoid  misapprehengion,  to  guard  against 
creating  tlie  impression  that  those  who  are  unsuccessful 
in  the  economic  struggle  are  necessarily  the  most  unat- 
tractive and  unlovely  of  neighbors.  It  ia  not  necessa- 
rily so.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Esau  had  really 
a  much  more  attractive  personality  than  Jacob  —  that 
be  was  unsuspecting,  ingenuous,  and  generous,  whereas 
Jacob,  the  chosen  seed  of  Israel,  left  much  in  these 
directions  to  be  desired ;  but  it  remains  true  that  Jacob 
had  the  particular  qualities  needed  in  him  who  was  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  people.  It  is  so  in  the  contrast 
between  the  dependent  and  the  self-supporting.  The  for- 
mer  may   have  excellent  qualities,   bat   without   thrift, 
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without  a  certain  minimum  capacity  for  earning  and 
saviog,  the  J  go  to  the  wall,,  and  they  bring  Buffering 
and  deprivation  upon  themselves  and  their  children.  If 
we  are  interested  in  their  welfare,  therefore,  we  shall 
fltrive  to  ituplaut  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  these 
economic  virtuea.  Possibly  we  may  not  personally  value 
them  so  highly  as  other  virtues.  Patriotisra,  religion, 
love  of  home,  generosity,  or  a  thousand  other  qualities 
may  titrike  Ms  as  more  admirable,  but  in  spite  of  this,  if 
those  whom  we  might  help  are  deficient  in  the  very  quali- 
ties which  bring  them  self-respect  and  an  independent 
standing  among  their  fellows,  we  will  strive  to  supply 
those  particular  elementaiy  deficiencies.  When  relief  is 
required,  we  will  naturally  supply  work  if  we  can,  rather 
than  money  or  food.  When  those  who  ask  aid  have  no 
trade  or  vocation,  we  will  see  whether  training  in  some 
suitable  direction  cannot  be  given.  When  they  are  crim- 
inally negligent  in  failing  to  provide  for  their  children, 
we  will  call  upon  the  criminal  law,  even,  if  they  stoutly 
protest  their  affection;  for  affection  that  flowers  only  in 
neglect  is  not  a  trait  of  extraordinary  value.  In  other 
words,  to  sura  up  this  third  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  charitable  impulse,  it  is  a  duty  to  look  into  the  future 
always,  to  consider  the  ultimate  as  well  ns  the  immediate 
effect  of  our  benevolence  —  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  shall 
have  constantly  in  our  midst  just  as  many  beggars  as  we 
are  willing  to  pay  for ;  just  as  many  unnecessary  public 
dependents  —  human  nature  and  social  conditions  being 
what  they  are  —  as  we  are  willing  to  support  in  a  life  of 
vagrancy  and  dependence.  It  is  an  indication  of  an 
awakened  public  conscience,  of  a  developed  spirit  of 
charity,  when  those  who  desire  to  help  others  give  effect 
to  that  desire  in  rXich  a  way  as  to  eliminate  every  curable 
case  of  dependency,  providing  liberally  for  those  who 
need  permanent  relief  and  providing  efficiently,  and,  if 
possible,  once  for  alk  for  those  who  can  be  driven,  or 
encouraged^  or  lifted  out  of  the  slough  of  dependency. 

I  have  indicated  that  in  the  slow  genesis  of  the  spirit  of 
fraternity,  of  democratic  philanthropy,  of  that  charity 
wliich  does  not  conflict  with  justice  and  which  alone  is 
true  charity,  there  is  still  a  higher  and  riper  conception  of 
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its  significance.  There  arises  at  last,  in  many  places  and 
for  different  reasons,  a  determination  to  seek  out  those 
social  forces  that  have  a  downward  pull  and  to  destroy 
them  by  concerted  action.  There  arises  a  realization  that 
it  is  possible  to  call  into  increased  activity  social  forces 
that  are  redemptive,  regenerative,  uplifting  in  character, 
and  that  these  will  make  unnecessary  many  charitable  tasks, 
and  make  easier  all  that  remain.  Improved  sanitation 
brings  improved  health  and  physical  vigor.  Improved 
housing  and  public  parks  lessen  the  need  for  hospitals  and 
asylums.  Universal  elementary  education,  manual  training, 
kindergartens,  normal  schools,  professional  schools,  and  the 
university  become  actual  preventive  agencies.  The  better 
care  of  dependent  children  helps  not  only  the  particular 
children  but  the  community  of  which  they  become  members. 
Intelligent,  persistent,  social  effort  to  improve  the  physical 
and  the  social  environment  in  which  all  our  lives  are  cast 
is  thus  linked  with  the  most  elementary  and  universal  of 
all  the  impulses  of  the  human  heart,  that  to  help  those 
who  need  help ;  and  through  all  its  stages  —  individual 
effort  to  relieve  distress  merely  because  it  is  painful; 
effort  to  seek  out  and  relieve  distress  that  does  not  obtrude 
itself  but  is  known  to  exist;  effort  to  help  people  to  help 
themselves,  and  to  strike  at  the  causes  of  distress  in  the 
individual ;  and  effort  to  strike  at  the  social  causes  of 
human  suffering  —  through  all  its  stages  there  runs  the 
continuous  development  of  this  ideal  —  which  is  a  social 
ideal  —  the  ideal  commonwealth  in  which  there  shall  be  no 
pauperism  and  no  destitution. 
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TYPICAL   RELIEF   PROBLEMS 

DIGEST  OF  SEVENTY-FIVE   ILLUSTttATIVE  CASE8 

In  concluBJon,  for  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  relief,  it  will  be  of  udvantgtge  to  study  the 
details  of  a  uumber  of  typical  cases.  To  some  of  these 
■coucrete  instances  of  distress  let  ua  then  turn,  extracting 
from  actual  family  records  aa  much  as  la  needed  to  set 
forth  the  nature  of  the  ppobLem  in  each  ease,  and  using 
disguises  of  name  and  incidents  only  as  far  as  is  necessary 
to  keep  confidences  inviolate.* 

Friedrioh,  Margaret^  widow.  Eight  or  ten  years  ago 
tSfcere  died  in  New  York  City  from  consumption  an  intel- 
ligent and  industrious  German,  who  had  become  an 
American  citizen,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  attractive 
children.  He  had  supported  his  family  comfortably,  hut 
his  own  illnees  had  exhaubted  his  saving's  before  his  deaths 
and  the  insurance  policy,  as  often  happens  where  indemnity 
for  the  loss  of  a  wag^e-earner  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
consequence  to  the  family,  did  not  furnish  any  such  in- 
demnity, but  only  enough  to  satisfy  tlie  undertaker.  Of 
the  three  children,  one  boy  was  two  years  of  age,  the 
daughter  was  six,  and  the  firat-born  eight.  We  need  not 
epeak  of  those  that  had  died. 

If  tliis  were  the  whole  story,  it  would  be  a  simple  but 
typical  ease  of  a  widow  with  small  children,  requiring 
little,  much,  of  no  belp,  according  to  her  own  stock  of 


'  These  records  are  mainly  from  the  HegiHtration  Btirean  of  the  K«w 
York  Charity  Organiaatioii  SMiety,  and  they  are  used  in  Ihiw  mauBier, 
with  nain^s  ch&nged.  by  Bpealal  pennLgsion  of  the  Society.  The  Bureau 
conlfiins  vAno  the  case  rocordsof  tli*  N*w  York  AeaociftUon  for  Improving 
tbe  CniidJLion  of  the  Poor,  and  in  some  Inataaccs  Lhe  (itiDllieB  were  known 
to  both  Bocl«tl,ia. 
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physical  strength  and  skill  in  washing,  cleanings  sewing, 
or  some  less  common  empLoyraetit  by  which  widows  do 
from  time  to  time  earn  their  livelihood.  Unfortunately, 
Mrs.  Friedrich  had  no  auch  physical  strength  as  would  be 
essential  to  so  difficult,  even  if  not  uncommon,  an  under- 
talcing.  Within  two  years  it  was  known  that  ahe  had  a 
cancerous  growth  which  would  require  the  knife,  and  that, 
even  if  the  outcome  were  favorable,  she  would  probably 
remain  unfit  for  hard  work. 

Mrs.  P'riedrich  had  relatives  in  the  old  country  from 
whom  she  had  been  cut  off  by  her  marriage.  She  had 
humbled  herself  to  iisk  help  in  her  need  after  Iier  husband's 
death,  but  they  would  make  no  answer.  She  must  depend 
on  Buch  resources  as  came  to  her  aid  in  the  new  world 
where  she  had  married  and  where  she  has  lived  for  twenty 
years.  Her  home  is  on  the  top  floor  of  a  tenement  in  an 
up-town  cross  street,  in  a  flat  which  renta  for  nine  dollars 
a  month,  and  which,  by  the  tenant's  good  luck,  has  an 
unobstructed  outlook  across  the  North  River  to  the  hills 
and  woods  on  the  New  Jersey  shore. 

The  relief  problem  in  this  case  first  presented  itself 
within  a  few  months  after  Martin  Friedrich's  death.  What 
were  its  elements?  First,  that  four  persons  —  a  mother 
with  three  fatherless  children  —  must  be  iu  some  way  pro- 
vided for.  No  one  of  them  could  earn  anj'thing.  Sec- 
ondly, that  the  mother  was  a  model  mother,  as  she  had 
been  a  model  wife.  If  a  pathetic  note  of  complaint  was 
sometimes  heard  from  hei",  it  was  not  more  frequent  or 
more  depressing  than  is  often  heard  by  the  children  of  the 
rich  when  they  listen  to  the  conversation  of  their  parents. 
She  was  affectionate,  ambitious  for  her  children,  scrupu- 
lous in  all  the  art  and  practice  of  a  trained  German  house- 
wife, and  physically  just  able  to  keep  her  own  rooms  in 
order,  and  to  look  after  the  children,  except  when,  for 
periods  of  a  few  weeks,  at  intervals  of  as  many  years,  she 
went  to  a  hospital  for  the  surgicid  treatment  of  her  disease. 

The  third  aspect  of  the  problem  is  that  the  usual  dili- 
gent inquiry  as  to  relatives,  husband's  former  employers, 
etc.,  brought  no  result  except  that  which  has  been  stated. 
Favorable  testimony  as  to  the  character  of  Friedrich  and 
hia  family  was  abundant,  but  there  were  no  springs  of 
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finaJieial  revenue  iu  these  directions  to  be  opened  —  or  at 
lujist  none  were  found. 

It  is  a  simple  piuWein  on  tlie  whole,  alter  all.  The 
mother's  ailment  is  not  one  that  makes  her  in  any  way  an 
unfit  L'urapaiiion  for  Lar  children.  Her  character  is  such 
aa  to  make  her  a  peculiarly  tit  guardian  for  them.  The 
relitif  probletn  now  resolves  itself  into  three  subordinate 
problems :  u  sufficient  income  to  pay  rent  and  alt  other 
expenses  ;  medieaJ  or  surgical  core  when  needed,  and 
constant  oversight  by  a  physician  or  nurse  to  relieve  un- 
necessary pain  and  to  advise  as  to  when  definite  treatment 
is  required ;  such  personal,  friendly  encouragement  as 
semi-invalida  especially  need,  whether  otherwise  wcll- 
to-do^  or  poor,  and  such  personal  interest  in  the  childpen 
as  will  give  them  a  chance  in  life  when  their  time  comes. 
The  Widows'  Society,  the  German  Society,  a  general  relief 
society,  the  church  of  wliich  Mrs.  Fi-iedrich  is  a  member, 
or  any  private  citizen  or  group  of  individuals  whose  inter- 
est in  tliia  particular  need  can  be  secured,  mijrht  appropri- 
ately provide  the  income  required  ;  or  it  might  come  from 
a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  aouvcea.  For  it 
will  not  do  to  shrink  from  the  fact  that  it  is  no  mere  dole 
for  a  fortnight,  ov  even  for  a  single  winter,  that  is  required. 
About  thirty  dollars  a  mouth,  througii  the  smimier  ils  well 
as  through  the  winter,  will  be  needed,  and  there  mu^it  lie 
a  guarantee  that  there  will  be  some  element  of  perma- 
nence in  the  arnuigement- 

What  would  be  the  alternatives  ?  There  are,  of  course, 
several.  The  chiUlreu  might  he  adopted  into  foBter-homeg. 
The  aacrilice  of  maternal  affection  involved  in  this  plan, 
under  the  circurastuncei*  hero  described,  condemns  it  out 
of  baud.  The;  children  might  be  committed  to  a  half- 
orphan  asylum,  where  Uieir  mother  could  see  them  at 
stated  times,  and  the  mother  herself  cared  for  in  a  home 
for  iueurabUu  —  with  the  tacit  understanding  that  on  the 
mother's  death  the  children  should  be  placed  in  foster- 
homes.  The  objections  to  thia  phm  are  that  while,  for  the 
commimity  aa  a  whole,  it  is  fully  as  expensive  as  to  keep 
the  children  together,  the  latter  would  be  deprived  of 
their  natui'al  and  most  suitable  guardian,  while  neither 
mother  nor  children  would  be  physically  better  cared  for 
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than  is  possiblf;  at  their  own  modest  home.  It  is  in  weigb- 
iiig  such  consideratiouB  as  these,  that  every  case  must  stiind 
strictly  Upon  its  Own  merits,  and  it  is  possibly  true  that  Ui 
the  larger  numher  of  instances  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
decide,  the  balance  of  physical  comfort  would  be  on  the 
side  of  institutions.  So  far  as  Mrs.  Friedrich  and  the 
chiLdren  were  concerned,  however,  every  advantage,  senti- 
mental and  real,  lay  on  tlie  side  of  preserving  the  excep- 
tionally favorable  horae  life. 

It  would  be  possible  to  send  tbe  family  back  to  the 
mother's  childhood  home  in  Germany.  The  argument  in 
favoT  of  this  course  would  turn  upon  the  prohabiiity  of  a 
reconciliation  with  her  relatives.  Her  own  parents  were 
not  living..  Her  nearest  kin  had  refused  to  answer  her 
letters,  or  to  answer  letters  from  others  in  her  behalf. 
She  had  married  and  borne  her  children  in  America.  Her 
ineradicable  tenderness  for  her  fatherland,  of  which  there 
was  evidence  enough,  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  desire  to 
return.  To  have  inaia-ted  upon  it,  against  her  own  incli- 
nations, and  in  face  of  the  absence  of  any  assurance  of  aid 
from  her  own  people  on  her  arrival,  would  have  led  either 
to  an  obstinate  attempt  by  Mrs.  Friedrlch  to  earn  her  own 
support,  hastening  her  death,  or  to  an  application  on  her 
own  part  to  the  city  authorities  to  receive  her  children  — 
great  as  would  have  been  her  regret  to  take  this  step. 

The  hnal  alternative  would  have  been  to  do  nothing  — 
leaving  the  mother  to  accept  such  kindly  occasional  help 
as  might  come  from  a  neighbor;  to  send  her  hoy  out  to 
sell  papers  long  before  it  should  be  lawful  for  him  to  do  so  ; 
to  move  from  month  to  month  instead  of  paying  rent,  by 
the  ingenious  arrangement  which  yields  such  extraordi- 
nary returns  on  the  poorest  tenement-houses,  while  cost- 
ing the  tenants  only  what  they  have  to  pay  —  that  is, 
sometimes,  nothing;  and,  in  general,  to  fall  through  all 
those  makeshifts  of  penury  by  which  the  recovery  of  the 
sick  is  made  impossible,  and  the  rearing  of  children  im- 
possible also.  Of  course,  this  is  really  no  alternative  at 
all,  or  one  to  be  ad&pted  only  in  ignorance. 

We  come  back,  therefore,  to  the  plan  of  a  regular 
monthly  penaion,  definitely  assured,  if  possible,  for  at 
least  a  year  at  a  time,  and   practically  assured  if  there 
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is  some  one  to  take  this  responsibility,  for  go  lojvg  a  time 
as  outside  aid  is  required  —  probably  uiitiL  at  least  two  of 
the  children  have  become  wage-earners,  or  until,  on  the 
mother's  death,  some  other  dispoaition  is  made  of  such 
children  as  have  not  become  self-supporting,  I  speak  of 
the  feasibility  of  this  plan  in  the  particular  instance  with 
that  confidence  which  ia  based  on  the  sure  foundation  of 
trial  and  succesa. 

A  pension  was  provided,  aad  with  a  single  interruption 
of  a  few  months^  during  which  period  Mrs.  Friedrich  lived 
on  a  small  legacy  from  one  of  the  rehitives  who  had  refused 
communication  with  her  during  the  testator's  lifetime,  it 
has  been  continued  through  several  years.  It  began  at  S SO 
a  month,  but  recently  has  been  much  reduced,  for  twelve 
dollars  a  week  are  now  earned  by  the  two  older  cliildren, 
both  of  whom  are  in  positions  euitetl  to  their  abilities  and 
strength,  and  both  of  whom  remained  in  school  until  they 
were  fourteen.  There  have  been  the  usual  vicissitudes  of 
health  and  spirits  in  this  family^  but  there  have  always 
been  frienda  to  whom  they  could  turn.  A  district  nurse 
has  been  in  weekly  atttindance  on  account  of  Mrs.  Fried- 
rich's  illness,  and  she  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  mo&t 
expert  surgical  skill.  Her  pension  has  been  supplemented 
by  Thankagiving  and  Christmas  gifts,  she  has  enjoyed 
the  poor  relative's  peicjuisites  in  discarded  clothing  from 
more  than  one  family,  but  at  the  same  time  she  has  not 
been  pauperized,  nor  has  any  one  of  her  three  bright  and 
ev&ry  way  promising  children.  They  Imve  weathered  the 
dangers  of  the  street,  have  done  well  in  school,  and  are 
a  just  source  of  maternal  pride. 

A  few  days  before  this  very  writing,  Mrs.  Friedrich 
said:  "Whatever  happens  now,  I  have  had  the  children 
by  me  at  home  these  years.  And  they  are  good  children^ 
and  if  I  were  to  live  now,  they  could  even  take  care  of 
me-  But  nothing  can  change  what  hu»  been  —  that  we 
hare  been  together  with  each  other  since  their  father 
died." 

A  second  case  is  equally  illustrative  of  an  opportunity 
for  justifiable  relieft  amouttting,  bemporai'ily,  at  least,  to 
full  support. 
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Bretikeny  Margaret,  a  young  womtin  under  thirty  years 
of  age,  had  been  for  some  years  the  aoEe  support  of  her- 
self and  her  mother.  For  about  two  years  she  had  had 
"lung  trouble,"  which  had  made  it  necessary  for  her  to 
give  up  work  for  weeks  at  a  time  on  several  oocasions. 
At  the  time  of  nur  first  acquaintance  with  tlie  family  she 
had  been  seriously  ill  for  two  or  tiiree  niontlis,  although 
her  local  family  jihysiciao  was  still  insisting  tliat  her  com- 
plaint was  only  "bronchial  catarrh,"  and  that  she  would 
be  able  to  work  agaiu  in  about  two  months.  The  mother, 
who  had  previously  done  the  housework,  was  also  ill ;  and 
although  her  present  acute  illness  was  one  from  which  she 
would  recover  in  a  fortnight  or  bo,  there  were  indications 
of  inoperable  eaucer. 

The  immediate  needs,,  if  these  two  women,  who  were 
exceptionally  iubelligent  and  affectionately  devoted,  were 
to  be  kept  in  their  little  home,  were  the  payment  of  rent, 
the  supplying  of  food  and  medicines,  the  daily  visit  of  a 
nurse,  the  services  of  a  physician,  and,  at  least  during  the 
inothei'''a  illness,  the  sending  of  a  woman  to  do  the  house- 
work. This  is,  undoubtiedly,  a  litural  programme,  and  an 
exhaustive  one.  It  would  be  more  economical  to  secure 
admission  for  each  of  them  to  a  suitable  hospital,  but  this 
would  meiin  separation  — and  separation,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  nurse,  who  had  become  well  acquainted  with  them, 
would  be  an  almost  unendurable  hardship,  and  would 
probably  mean  the  earlier  death  of  both.  It  might  even 
be  cheaper  to  care  for  them  together  in  a  good  boarding- 
house;  but  80  much  care  is  necessary  for  both  that  only  a 
aanatorium  would  be  suitable,  and  most  of  the  items  of 
expense,  under  this  plan,  would  remain, 

Inasmuch  as  the  euatudians  of  almost  any  relief  fund 
would  consider  the  amount  required  for  support  and  care 
of  the  family  at  home  prohibitive,  while,  nevertheless,  the 
dictates  of  humanity  call  for  this  kind  of  relief,  this  is 
peculiarly  a  case  for  adequate  relief  from  one  or  more  pri- 
vate individuals  who  can  ibe  made  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  eircumatancta,  and  who,  having  thia  knowl- 
edge, are  willing  to  furnish  the  relief  required.  If  such 
persons  are  not  at  hand,  the  circumstances  of  thia  mother 
and  daughter  may  wisely  be  nsed,  without,  of  course,  re- 
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vealiug  their  identity,  to  create  a  knowledge  of  esiating 
needs,  and  to  arojse  &  sentiment  wlUeli  will  permit  the 
need,  to  be  supplied  in  tliis  and  similaT  iustances. 

SheehoTh  Marifs  widow  of  Richard.  This  widnw  was 
the  mothfir  of  four  small  childveiit  (ind  had  been  advised 
two  years  ago  by  her  hnsbntid's  former  employers  to  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Puhlic  Charities  for  the  commit- 
ment of  her  children  as  public  charges,  Richard  8heeh»n 
had  worked  satisfactunly  for  them  for  a  period  of  eighteen 

Crs,  aad  for  the  two  years  after  his  death  the  family 
been  supported  mainly  by  these  employers.  The 
CommisBioner  of  f  ublie  CharitieiS,  having  discovered  that 
Mrs,  SLeehan  was  a  good  mother,  that  her  home  had 
always  been  an  attmctire  one,  and  that  she  whs  by  no 
means  desirous  of  parting  with  her  children,  aceepted  the 
offer  of  a  society  that  the  latter  assuuie  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  for  her  in  her  own  home  from  private 
sources,  thus  preventing  the  breaking-  up  of  the  family, 
and  the  commitment  of  the  children  as  public  charges. 
The  omployerfl,  althoug-h  under  no  legal  responaibility, 
since  Sheehan's  death  had  occurred  from  an  illneHs  in  no 
way  connected  with  hie  employment,  agreed  te  contribute 
to  the  society  ifrlOO  a  year  toward  the  support  of  the  fHm- 
ily,  on  eomlition  that  this  contribution  should  be  unknown 
to  Mrs,  Sheelum.  None  of  the  children  is  strong,  one  a 
cripple  with  defective  hearing  and  speech,  and  the  woman 
also  U  in  delicate  health,  ho  that  it  has  seemed  impoesihle 
for  her  to  do  a-nything  material  toward  the  support  of  the 
family. 

Mrs.  Sheehan's  parents  are  iivinj;'  in  Ireland  with  a 
married  sister,  all  poor.  She  has  two  brothers  in  thia 
country,  one  of  whom  ig  unmarried,  and  boarded  with  her 
for  a  time,  but  he  caused  only  diHconifort.  and  fiuallyt  to 
her  relief,  went  away.  A  miirried  brotiier  living  in  the 
neighborhood,  earned  twelve  dollars  a  week,  and  bis  wife 
considered  this  only  sufficient  for  their  own  want.-;. 

The  eni)pled  child  wa.s  immediately  pUccd  in  a  hiJH]iital 
for  treatmenl.  Tlie  eliLirL'h  Lo  which  the  woman  belonged 
agreed  to  send  a  weekly  supply  of  groceries,  and  a  weekly 
pension  was  provided  of  three  dollars  for  clothing  and  other 
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incidental  expenses  in  addition  to  the  provision  of  rent, 
for  whicli  purpose  the  coBtributioii  of  the  employers  was 
provided.  A  friendly  visitor  was  also  readily  enlisted,  aod 
through  her  influence  Mrs.  Sheehan  was  indueed  to  have 
medical  treatment,  although  not  aa  yet  to  uudergo  a  sur- 
gical operatiou  which  she  ia  thought  by  her  physician  to 
need. 

For  a  year  no  member  of  the  family  did  anything  op 
was  able  to  do  anything  towards  earning  an  income,  but 
in  the  second  year  Mro.  Sheehan  undertook  to  do  a  small 
amount  of  sewing  from  a  society  whichi  during  nine 
months  of  the  year,  provides  her  with  work  for  which  she 
is  paid  a  dollar  a  week,  while  in  the  remaining  three 
months  she  receives  the  same  amount  without  an  equiva- 
lent. Special  diet,  medicines,  tonics^  gifts  of  clothing, 
extra  supplies  of  fuel,  and  fresh-air  outings  have  been  fre- 
quent, for  all  of  which  there  has  been  ample  gratitude  and 
appreciation. 

The  little  girl  after  fifteen  months  in  the  hospital  im- 
proved so  much  physically  that  it  was  decided  to  place 
her  in  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  where  it  is 
thought  that  she  can  learn  to  speak. 

Recently  the  friendly  visitor  being  concerned  about  tha 
appearance  of  the  oldest  child,  a  girl  of  eight,  took  her 
also  to  the  JiospitaL  for  examination.  The  physician  de- 
clared that  the  case  was  not  one  of  deformity  but  of  a 
lack  of  proper  nutrition,  as  a  result  of  which  her  whole 
body  was  said  to  be  in  an  emaciated  condition,  requiring 
several  months  in  a  restful  place  in  the  country,  together 
with  a  varied,  nounshing  tliet.  To  this  the  mother  re- 
plied that  she  had  been  giving  the  children  good,  plain 
food,  hut  that  this  child,  who  was  very  nervous  and  no- 
tional, frequently  refused  her  meals,  and  asked  for  articles 
which  were  not  only  beyond  her  mother  to  provide,  but 
also  likely  to  be  harmful  to  her.  She  ia  also  very  timid„ 
never  playing  with  other  children,  and  positively  refuses 
to  be  separated  from  her  mother.  Arrangements  were 
therefore  made  for  an  extension  of  a  seaside  outing  for 
the  mother  and  childj  from  a  fortnight  to  a  full  month. 

The  relief  supphed  to  this  family  amounted  all  together 
to  about  *350  a  year  or  nearly  *iiO  a  month.     Although 
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tlit3  is  almost  unprecedented  in  liberality,  the  indications 
are  tlint  it  is  under,  ratlier  tlian  over,  the  amount  necessary 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living.  It  ia  of  course 
con^idenibly  leun  tlian  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  the 
four  children  in  institutions,  which  would  be  about  $800. 

Tbo  three  families  describeJ  abover  although  presenting 
the  possible  alternatives  of  institutional  care,  are*  as  one 
may  see,  more  suitably  aided  at  home. 

The  following'  is  an  instance  of  temporary  aid  «t  home, 
followed  by  permanent  provision,  Thw  absence  of  imme- 
diate relatives,  physical  incapacity  and  age,  aLl  indicate 
the  desirability  of  tidmis.siou  to  an  institution,  rather  than 
aid  in  a  private  apartment.  In  this  instance  no  difficulty 
in  experienced  because  of  personal  faults,  eccentricitiea  of 
temper,  or  an  unfavorable  personal  record,  such  aa  would 
lessen  the  disposition  of  the  managers  of  a  private  home 
to  receive  her. 

Where  the  conditione  are  all  thus  favorable,  admission 
to  a  home  can  usually  be  secured  within  a  brief  period  in 
any  of  the  larger  cities.  It  does  not  often  Jiappen  that 
the  conditions  are  all  so  uniformly  favorable.  Intem- 
perance or  otlier  moral  defect,  the  presence  of  relatives 
who  could  aid  bnt  will  not  do  ao,  infirniitiea  of  temper,  or 
Kuch  complete  pb}'sical  disability  as  demands  an  undue 
amount  of  personal  attention,  and  various  other  complica- 
tions are  likely  to  arise,  which  increase  the  difficulties  of 
aecuring  private  institutional  Care.  The  choice  nifty  then 
arise  between  tlie  more  expensive  homa  for  incurables,  or 
admission  to  a  public  almtihoufie.  There  are,  of  course, 
in  addition,  the  alternatives  of  board  in  a  private  family, 
of  living  alone  with  whatever  assistance  is  requiuite,  or 
with  a  relative,  or  under  some  exceptional  plan  such  as 
the  circumstances  of  an  individual  cai^o  may  suggest.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Mrs,  Mahler's  husband  had  made  pro- 
vision for  her  support,  but  through  misplaced  confidence 
the  principal  of  tlie  sujn  left  to  her  had  been  lost. 

Mahler,  Marie,  widow  of  advanced  age.  At  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Mahler's  husband  she  received  insurance  to  the 
amonntof  ©1750,  which  she  intrusted  to  her  landlord,  a  real 
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estate  dealer.  He  had  jiaid  her  ten  per  cent  ainmaUy  on  the 
loan,  but  at  the  time  of  liis  death  it  waa  found  thnt  he  had 
left  no  provision  for  repayment  of  the  principal  or  to  pay 
his  other  debts.  His  wife,  as  locg  as  slie  could  afford  it, 
cared  for  Mrs.  Mahler,  but  at  the  time  of  the  application 
to  the  Bocietj'  it  was  necessary  thnt  some  other  provision 
should  be  made.  Mrs.  Mahler  had  no  living  relatives, 
and  her  friends,  although  -willing  to  do  something  for  her, 
could  not  do  what  was  necessury-  She  had  partly  6up- 
ported  herself  by  doing  embroidery  and  fancy  work,  but 
her  ha^ndfi  were  now  badly  crippled  with  rheuuiiitiam,  and 
this  had  become  impossible.  She  was  most  anxious  to 
enter  a  permanent  home.  Her  respectability  and  refine- 
ment, and  her  trnthfulness  concerning  the  loss  of  her 
money,  were  established  by  sufficient  evidence,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  an  acquaintance  of  Mra, 
Mahler's  to  give  her  board  and  necessary  care  and  atten- 
tion, until  she  could  be  placed  in  a  home.  For  this  she 
was  to  be  piiid  ijjlO  a  month,  which  amount  waa  obtained 
from  three  charitable  agencies,  all  appropriate  sources  for 
the  relief  of  a  woman  so  situated.  Application  for  admis- 
sion was  made  to  two  appropriate  homes,  and,  after  a 
delay  of  eight  months,  Mrs.  Mahler  was  admitted  to  one 
of  these,  a  part  of  the  money  Laving  been  contributed  by 
her  friends,  and  the  remainder  secured  by  an  appeal  in 
the  newspapers.  Mrs.  Mahler  was  very  contented  and 
happy  at  the  arrangements  made  for  her  care,  both  during 
the  period  of  waiting  and  upon  her  admissioa  to  the  home 
for  the  aged. 

Another  similar  solution  of  the  choice  presented  between 
the  almshouse  and  a  private  home  may  be  of  interest, 
especiallj'  since  the  choice  in.  this  instance  was  so  far  deter- 
mined by  the  applicant's  character.  She  was  not  only 
unwilling  to  become  a  chorp^e  upon  the  publie.  but  has 
shown  equal  independence  in  refusing  to  accept  relief 
offered  UeVy  when  she  did  not  need  it.  It  will  be  noticed 
also  that  her  application  was  pending  for  a  loBg'er  period. 

Rahn,  MaTte,  an  aged  German  widow,  on  being  visited, 
was  ofifered  aid  in  groceries  and  clothing,  but  declined 
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it,  saying  that  she  needed  assistance  only  in  the  payment 
of  Tent.  On  a  previous  occasion  a  private  society,  to  which 
she  had  applied  and  which  had  aided  for  three  months, 
referred  her  to  Lhe  Department  of  Public  Charities,  but  she 
had  declined  to  become  a  public  charge.  A  little  later 
she  made  application  for  admission  to  a  private  home,  and 
was  doing  enough  sewing  to  meet  her  expenses  except 
for  rent.  Several  individuals  were  intcreated,  and  giving 
irregular  help.  Theae  sourcee  of  relief  were  organized 
on  a  definite  plan,  enough  being  obtained  to  pay  the  rent 
regularly.  After  living  in  this  manner  for  nearly  two 
years,  she  was  admitted  to  the  home  to  which  application 
had  been  made. 


Kennedy.  Jane,  widow,  was  referred  for  aid  by  a  private 
iuJividual.  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  ill,  and  her  children  were 
unwilling  to  support  her.  The  housekeeper  at  previous 
address  spoke  well  of  her,  as  did  also  her  other  references. 
A  private  citizen  had  aided  Mrs.  Kennedy  for  50tae  years, 
and  the  cliurch  to  which  she  belonged  gave  her  $2  each 
montli.  A  son  in  Chicago  sent  for  his  mother  to  live 
with  him,  paying  her  transportation.  A  year  later,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Kennedy  returned  to  New  York,  as  she  and  her 
dauglitcr-iii-law  could  not  get  along  together.  Her  aons 
agreed  to  eare  for  her. 

During  the  next  six  years  Mrs-  Kennedy  was  frequently 
ill  and  in  need,  and  again  came  under  the  notice  of  two 
private  societies,  which  aided  her  at  times.  The  sonB  and  a 
married  daughter  aided  irregularly,  but  offered  their  mother 
a  home  with  them,  which,  however,  she  declined.  Efforts 
were  made  to  have  the  children  contribute  regularly,  but 
theae  were  unsuccessful.  The  church  still  continued  to 
aid. 

The  wife  of  one  of  her  aone  became  insane,  and  he  moved 
to  another  city,  leaving  a  daughter,  by  a  former  marriage, 
to  take  care  of  the  children.  Another  son  loat  his  mind 
through  excessive  drinking.  For  some  time  a  grandson 
lived  with  Mrs.  Kennedy,  and  aided  her,  but  she  became 
very  eccentric,  and  efforts  were  at  last  made  to  have  her 
placed  in  a  private  home  for  the  aged. 

Incompatibility  of  temperament  is  frequently  regarded 
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as  a  cause  of  diabreae  and  is  enumerated  in  some  tables 
dasaifying  such  causea.  Insanity  on  the  part  of  two  sons, 
and  eccentricity  oa  the  part  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  herself,  indi- 
cate an  hereditary  predisposition  toward  mental  disturb- 
ance, and  this  io  itself  would  not  only  increuse  the  chancea 
of  dependency,  but  would  increase  the  difficulties  of  those 
who,  from  their  relationship  or  thorough  charitable  mo- 
tives, undertook  to  provide  for  it.  At  the  same  time  it 
Cannot  bd  said  that  Mrs.  Kennedy's  children  met  their  full 
obligation,  and  her  application  to  a  private  home  has  less 
chance  of  success  for  this  reason. 


Duncan,  Mary^  had  been,  from  a  young  woman,  a  suc- 
cessful nurse.  About  four  years  before  her  application 
for  aidv  she  had  be^n  run  over  by  a  bicycle  and  badly- 
crippled,  unfitting  her  for  her  profession.  She  had  beeu 
an  inmate  of  four  homes,  principally  such  as  are  intended 
for  convalescents,  but  bad  made  a  record  in  these  places 
of  being  generally  dign-greenble  and  cross,  and  a  source  of 
an  unusual  amount  of  trouble  to  matron  and  attendants  — 
b1!  of  whiiih  could  easily  be  accounted  for  by  her  health 
and  adversity.  Admission  was  secured  for  her  to  a  home 
for  incurables,  after  temporary  eavG  in  one  of  the  conva- 
lescent homes  in  which  she  had  previously  resided. 

Bacon,  William,  a  Civil  War  veteran,  and  his  blind  wife 
Mary,  afford  a  typical  ilhistration.  William  being  of  Eng- 
lish birth,  the  family  first  came  under  notice  sixteen  yeara 
ago  by  an  application  to  the  St.  George's  Society  referred 
by  the  latter  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society  for  in- 
vestigation. For  the  ten  succeeding  yeara,  the  couple 
remained  for  the  most  part  self-supporting,  temporary  em- 
ployment being  secured  for  the  Jiusband  at  intervala.  On 
one  occasion  a  church  atslced  for  information,  but  when  vis- 
ited the  wife  said  that  they  were  not  in  need,  and  that  there 
had  evidently  been  a  mistake.  Ten  months  later,  however, 
a  private  citizen  asked  that  assistance  be  given  them,  on 
the  representation  that,  although  tha  man  was  employed, 
bis  earnings  were  insufficient  to  support  them.  It  was 
said,  also,  that  the  couple  bad  formerly  received  an  allow- 
ance made  by  the  city  toward  the  support  of  the  blind, 
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but  that  for  some  reason  this  had  been  diacontinued.  An 
application  for  a  government  pension  liad  always,  thua 
far.  been  unsuccessful.  A  supply  of  coal  was  given  the 
family  at  this  time,  the  tirst  relief  that  they  had  been. 
found  to  need.  A  year  later  a  physician  called  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  old  couple,  the  husband  being  a  patient 
in  a  public  hospital,  from  which,  however,  he  returned  to 
his  home,  rather  than  consent  to  a  transfer  to  a  hnapital 
on  the  Island.  He  was  not  fully  recovered,  hut  hopeful 
and  unwilling  to  break  up  big  home.  The  church  and  a 
relief  society,  under  these  circumstances,  provided  rent, 
fuel,  and  food.  Further  but  fruitless  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  the  g-overnment  pension  ;  and,  although  there  was 
a  general  feeling  that  the  couple  would  be  better  off  in  a 
home  for  the  aged,  there  was  fiual  acquieacence  iu  a  plan 
by  which  a  ciiureh  viaitor  assumed  tlie  responsibility,  un- 
dertakiug  to  raise  what  money  was  needed  to  supply  their 
Deeds  in  their  own  home. 


Trow,  Menezer,  is  a  man  of  refinement  and  education, 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  a  college  of  the 
hifihest  standing.  Twelve  years  ago  he  first  appeared, 
asking  for  employment,  which  was  secured  for  him  in  the 
office  of  a  safe  deposit  company.  Nothing  further  was 
heard  of  him  for  nine  years,  when  he  again  applied  for 
work^  hut  expreeaed  anxiety  to  enter  a  home.  His  refer- 
ences agreed  in  describing  him  as  honest  and  respectable, 
but  lacking  in  judgment,  and  sensitive.  There  were  no 
relatives  living,  but  private  individuals,  upon  whom  he 
had  no  spetial  claim,  provided  for  his  board  temporarily, 
pending  his  admission  to  a  home  for  the  aged.  In  a  little 
lees  than  two  years  an  opening  was  found  for  him,  hia 
admission  fee^  with  feTS  additional,  being  raised  by  a  col- 
lege fraternity.  Of  the  surplus,  Mr.  Trow  draws  a  dollar 
a  month  for  extras,  and  after  two  years'  residence  in  the 
home  seems  reasonably  content. 

Wieder,  Charles,  a  railway  conductor,  deserted  hy  his 
wife,  has  himself  borne  a  good  reputation,  and  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  clean  personal  history.  His  two  children 
bare  been  indentured  to  fatmets  in  the  Weat.     For  oine 
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montlia,  at  the  time  of  his  applicatiiiii,  he  had  he*n  living 
on  the  eaniiiiga  of  former  years,  which  were  then  ex- 
hiiuated.  Through  a  newspaper  appeal  a  sum  siilheieiitto 
pay  his  eiitrance  fee  in  a  home  for  the  aged  was  provided; 
but  after  his  admission  he  became  ill,  suffering  with  ner- 
vous proatratlon  and  possibly  tuber culosia,  the  latter  bein^ 
the  diag-nosis  of  the  physician  at  the  home.  He  was  there- 
upon transferred  to  a  bed  in  a  home  for  incurablea  at  a 
special  pries,  for  which  he  shows  the  most  grateful  appreci- 
ation. The  repayment  of  the  entrance  fee,  whiuh  in  this 
case  was  flSO,  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  his  board  in  the 
home  for  incurables  for  ahout  a  year. 

Burden,  Caroline.  Ou  account  of  her  husband's  iutem- 
perance  Mrs.  Burden  felt  obliged  to  leave  him  thirty  years 
ago.  She  then  had  aome  money,  however,  and  her  son  re- 
mained with  her.  For  six  years  they  lived  very  comfortably 
on  her  own  income  and  her  son's  wages.  At  that  time  her 
son  died,  leaving  her  about  82500.  The  son's  employers 
took  charge  of  this  sum,  payinf^  her  six  per  cent  interest  and 
taking  a  kind  interest  in  her  business  affairs.  She  opened 
a  store,  but  on  account  of  illness  wau  forced  to  give  it  up. 
She  then  met  with  an  accident  which  made  treatment  in  a 
hospital  for  several  weeks  uec^ssary,  and  from  this  accident 
»he  never  fully  recovered.  With  the  occasional  help  of  the 
son's  employer,  however,  aha  remained  self-supporting, 
drawing  the  last  of  her  money  about  a  year  before  her 
application  for  care.  She  wa.s found  to  he  of  good  reputation, 
and  to  have  no  relatives  in  position  to  aid  her.  Temporary 
admission  was  secured  to  a  country  home  for  the  aged,  but 
while  there  she  had  several  epileptic  seizures,  on  one  occa- 
sion failing  downstairs  and  disloc^iting  her  wrist.  It  was 
thought  that  slie  was  mentidly  unbalanced,  but  on  exami- 
nation by  experts  was  pronounced  not  to  need  attention  and 
was  returned  to  her  friends.  Application  was  made  to 
varioua  homes  for  the  aged  without  result,  and  hoard  was 
finally  secared  for  her  in  a  private  family  at  an  expense  of 
ten  dollars  a  month.  The  sum  of  $100  for  ten  months' 
board  was  contributed  by  the  son's  employer  and  an  appli- 
cation was  left  pending  at  a  gnitable  home  for  admission 
whenever  a  vacancy  occurred. 
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The  five  following  cases  ara  not  unlike  those  which  have 
been  presentee]  above,  but  are  giouped  together  forthe  rea' 
Bon  that  all  of  the  histories  began  in  the  almsliouae.  Ab 
a  result  of  investigation  all  were  removed  from  the  public 
institution,  either  to  the  care  of  their  relativea,  or  to  a 
private  institution. 

Brennan^  Sopkie^  was  committed  to  the  almshouse.,  hav- 
ing been  found  sleeping  in  doorways  and  halls  and  entirely 
destitute.  For  a  year  before  this  commitment,  efforts  had 
been  made  to  induce  her  three  sons,  all  of  whom  were  rail- 
way employees  in  receipt  of  good  incomes,  to  support  her. 
They  made  occastonal  contributions  in  this  direction,  which, 
however,  amounted  to  little.  As  a  result  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  loeal  authorities  at  Albany,  where  one  of  the 
sons  lives,  his  wife  appeared  at  tha  Department  and  took 
charge  of  her  mother-in-law.  An  agreement  was  made  by 
whicn  this  son  should  have  the  assistance  of  hi*  two  brothers 
in  providing  for  his  mother's  care. 

Itathtjaher^  Qeorgiana^  had  been  a  public  chafge  for  one 
year,  wlien  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  receiving  a 
penainn  of  eight  dnllars,  had  one  mairied  daughter  who  waa 
a  professional  nurse,  that  a  married  eon  with  no  children 
hnd  a  gufliclent  income  to  provide  for  her,  while  a  sec- 
ond eon  who  was  blind,  was,  like  the  mother,  a  public 
charge. 

The  daughter,  when  visited,  said  that  ehe  had  taken 
charge  of  tlie  sum  of  S'4JiO,  leftby  her  fiitlier.ftnd  liiul  taken 
two  dollars  u  week  from  it,  for  her  mother's  board.  When 
the  amount  was  extiansted,  she  sent  her  mother  to  thd 
almsliouae.  The  intervention  of  the  corporation  counsel's 
office  in  this  instance  brought  the  children  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  their  legal  obligations,  and  the  mother  was  removed 
from  the  almshoUHe. 


Samptcn,  C  IT,  aged  TO,  was  admitted  to  the  alms- 
houae  after  having  served  ten  daya  in  the  workhouse  for 
vagrancy-  H?  wat;  in  feeble  h>ealtli,  afflicted  with  cancer 
of  the  nose,  and  his  clothing  was  in  tattered  condition. 
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He  declared  himself  homeless.  From  Lib  statement  when 
admitted  to  the  almshoufie,  it  appeared  that  he  had  five 
children,  one  son  wlio  was  a  teacher,  unmarried,  and  four 
toarried  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  a  widow.  His  wife, 
Mrs.  Sampson,  lived  with  one  of  these  daughters.  He  has 
one  daughter  gupported  by  her  husbiuid,  who  is  himself 
iu  Austria.  A  third  lives  in  Brooklyn  with  her  husband, 
who  is  a  printer,  and  two  children,  wliile  the  fourth 
daughter,  the  widow,  had  acquired  lier  father's  business 
and  was  living  in  a  brown  stone-front  house  in  Brooklyn. 

The  children  were  seen  and  all  refused  to  contribute  to 
their  father's  support.  His  wife,  to  whom  his  property 
had  been  originally  made  over,  likewise  refused  to  receive 
him.  The  corporation  counsel  was  asked  to  take  up  the 
case  against  them,  whereupon  representatives  of  the  fam- 
ily agreed  to  pay  three  dollars  a  week  tti  the  depart- 
ment of  public  charities  for  Mr.  Sampson's  support,  on 
condition  that  suit  should  be  withdrawn.  This  offer  was 
accepted,  the  fund  was  allowed  to  accumulate  for  a  short 
time  in  order  that  there  might  he  enough  to  supply  Mr. 
Sampson  with  suitable  outfit  of  clothing.  He  was  then 
discharged,  and  is  now  living  upon  the  amount  provided 
by  the  family. 

Sharp,  JameK,  was  committed  to  the  almshouse  three  years 
ago,  and  has  remained  during  that  time  a  charge  upon  the 
state.  A  fellow-inmate  divulged  the  fact  that  this  waa 
an  assumed  name,  and  gave  the  superintendent  h^  correct 
nnme.  This  led  to  aa  investig-ation  from  which  it  waa 
discovered  that  Sharp  has  a  wife  and  children  Living  in 
the  city.  One  son  is  the  general  manager  of  an  impor- 
tant business  in  Brooklyn,  and  was  desirous  of  providing 
for  his  father.  It  appeared  that  he  has  a  mania  for  get- 
ting admitted  to  instEtutions  under  assumed  names,  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  the  family  to  locate  him. 


Nkhon,  Charlotte,  widow  of  a  physician,  respected  and 

successful  in  the  practice  of  hia  profession.  Mrs,  Nelson 
is,  however,  of  a.  crottihety  disposition,  scarcely  mentally 
responsible,  although  adjudged  to  be  not  insane.     When 
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first  known  to  the  society,  some  years  after  her  husband's 
death,  she  had  been  Hving  at  a  woinfiu's  lodging -Louse, 
but  had  acted  queenly,  and  Imving  no  money  was  asked 
to  leave.  No  relatives  were  found  able  to  assist  her,  and 
although  persons  were  found  who  remembered  her  hus- 
band, th^era  wii3  no  one  upon  whom  ahe  had  any  special 
claim.  She  has  one  son  of  a  roving,  shiftless,  and  irre- 
sponBihle  character,  a  musician  by  occupation,  but  scarcely 
able  to  earn  his  own  support,  although  full  of  visionary 
fichemea  for  caring  Uherally  for  himself  and  his  niotht!r. 
Mrs.  Nelson  was  aided  to  the  extent  of  #50  in  the  form  of 
rent  and  food,  but  slie  met  with  several  accidents,  and 
after  treatment  in  a  public  hospital,  as  it  was  not  deemed 
aafe  for  her  to  be  left  to  hereelf,  she  was  transferred  to 
the  almshouse. 

A  fortnight  later,  however,  money  was  obtained  through 
a  newspaper  appeal  for  her  care  in  a  private  institution, 
where,  at  the  date  of  thig  writing,  she  had  remained  for 
two  years.  Here  she  had  a  private  room  and  Hpecial 
eonaideration.  but  was  chronically  disaatistied,  aad  waa 
constantly  writing,  and  encouraging  her  son  to  write, 
compUintng  letters  to  persons  who  might  pogaibly  be  in- 
duced to  aid  her  in  other  ways. 


™  Ca$par,  Moti/.  About  eleven  years  ago,  Mrs.  Caspar, 
who  was  then  a  widow  eupporting  her  old  mother,  took 
into  her  home  her  sick  sister.  Mrs.  Manning,  and  her  two 
aiuttU  children,  Julia  and  Katherine.  Mrg.  Manning  had 
a  worthless  hiisliaiid  and  had,  for  some  time,  supported 
beraelf  and  children.  Mrs.  Caspar  was  then  employed 
in  a  restaurant  at  eight  dollars  a  week,  in  which  place 

»fiha  worked  for  about  ten  yeara,  her  hours  being  from 
7  A,M.  to  4  P.M.  Her  work  was  really  done  in  a  cellar 
kitchen.  It  was  entered  from  the  rest-aurant  above»  and 
the  only  ventilation  possible  was  from  a  window  over  the 
BtaifB,  Mra.  Caspar  altso  did  office  cleaning  from  which  she 
earned  three  dollars  a  week;  and,  not  satisfied  with  thia 
Hdouble  employment,  brought  home  each  week  aome  towels 
^to  wash.  After  an  illness  of  five  months,  Mrs.  Manning 
died  from  consumption.  Her  husband  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  at  no  time  contributed  anything  toward  the 
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support  of  the  Eamilj.  He  soon  after  died  in  one  of  the 
public  hoBpitala. 

About  a  year  after  Mrs.  Caspar  toot  tn  the  Manuing 
family,  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Stephen,  died  suddenly, 
leaving  four  girls.  One  of  these  waa  adopted  by  another 
Bister,  but  the  Other  thiee  were  promptly  tnken  intn  MrB. 
Caspar's  family,  who  retained  charge  of  the  two  children 
of  her  own  s-ister.  Stephen^  like  Maiiuin^,  •w&a  shiftless 
and  intemperate,  giving  nothing  toward  the  support  of 
the  childrien,  and  keeping  entirely  away  from  them  except 
when  he  was  in  need  of  a  place  to  sleep.  He  also  died 
within  a  short  time  from  a  hemorrhage  foUowiiig  an  attack 
of  pneumonia. 

The  oldest  of  the  Stephen  children  went  into  the  res- 
taurant with  her  aunt,  earning  three  dolhirs  a  week  to 
wait  on  the  cooks.  Here  they  remained  for  nearly  ten 
years,  until  the  restaurant  went  out  of  business.  As  Mra. 
Caspar's  health  was  then  very  much  broken  she  was  per- 
suaded to  secure  a  lighter  kind  of  work. 

The  task  of  earing  for  the  small  children  fell  upon  Julia 
Manning,  and  Mrs.  Caspar  said  that  the  fact  that  they 
have  all  turned  out  to  he  such  good  girls  is  due  to  the  ten- 
der care  given  thetu  by  Julia.  Aa  aoon  as  Julia  was  old 
enough  she  was  put  to  work,  but  after  ouly  a  few  montha 
her  health  failed,  and  it  was  at  tide  i>eriod  that  the  family 
came  under  the  care  of  the  society. 

The  youngest  of  the  Stephen  family  has  had  hip  disease 
from  birth,  and  has  been  treated  almost  continually  at 
an  orthopiedic  hospital.  A  brace  was  purchased  for  her 
at  a  cost  of  ^12,  which  was  paid  for  by  Mrs.  Caspar  on 
the  instalment  plan  at  fifty  cents  a  week.  Another  of  the 
Stephen  children  is  also  delicate,  and  has  had  frequent 
medical  care.  There  has  scarcely  been  a  week  during  the 
eleven  years  in  which  Mrs.  Caspar  has  not  been  under 
eicpeiise  for  doctor's  bills,  medieines,  and  other  expenses 
due  to  illness.  After  application  for  relief  was  made, 
Boraething  was  done  to  lighten  her  burden,  but  it  seems 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  heroic  efforts  made 
by  Mra.  Ca&par  herself  and  the  children  whom  she  has 
trained. 

Notwithstanding  these  home  burdens,  Mrs.  Caspar  haa 
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alwaya  found  time  to  care  for  a  sick  neigblior,  and  to  see 
that  the  girls  atttsndtid  regular]}'  to  their  church  duties. 
During  the  past  year  Julia,  wliose  health  has  rapidly  failed, 
ha8  beeu  visited  every  week  by  h«r  pvicdt.  If  there  were 
a  possibility  of  saving  her  life  thereby,  she  would  be  sent 
to  a  mountain  sanatorium,  but  her  aunt,  her  priest,  and 
her  physician  are  averse  to  this,  in  view  of  the  probability 
that  she  lias  but  a  few  weeks  to  live.  Carrie  Stephen,  iJie 
one  who  was  taken  in  charge  by  her  mother's  sister,  also 
ha8conBuinption,and  is  at  present  in  a  euiintry  eonatorium. 

Extraordinary  bufdena,  borne  with  still  more  extraordi- 
nary fortitude,  are  set  forth  in  this  story  of  Mary  Caspar. 
The  history  has  its  greatest  value  in  the  heroic  qualities 
shown  by  Mra.  Caapar  and  by  the  niece  whom  she  reared, 
and  who  afterward  shared  with  her  the  responsibility  for 
the  younger  children.  It  exhibits  the  frightful  ravages 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  Bonietimes  witnessed  in  a 
single  family.  Tlie  neighborliueas  of  the  poor  to  each 
other  is  ahown  no  Icks  conspicuously  than  tlie  readinesa  still 
found,  although  more  rarely  under  the  severe  ecouomic 
i:oadition»4  of  the  city,  to  receive  orphaned  children  aud  to 
care  for  them  as  if  for  one's  own. 

The  growth  of  institutional  care  for  children,  and  the 
placing  out  of  children  in  foster-homes  through  societies 
formed  for  the  purpose,  has  doubtless  aided  the  tendency 
to  hesitate  to  accept  these  added  responsibilities.  On  the 
farm,  or  in  villages,  the  actual  cost  in  aioney  of  an  addi- 
tional child  ia  relatively  much  less  than  in  the  tenement 
of  n  great  city.  When  to  this  is  added  the  possibility  of 
securing  ready  commitment  of  the  child  to  an  institution, 
wtore  the  physicnl  and  religious  conditions  of  training  are 
Biipposed  to  be  exceptionfllly  favorable,  it  is  uot  surpris- 
ing that  the  natural  absorption  of  orphan  and  half-orphan, 
children  in  the  community  ia  seriously  checked.  The  case 
of  Mrs.  Caapar,  and  niauy  others  that  could  be  cited,  show- 
that  this  absorption  does,  however,  still  take  place,  and  of 
course  the  majority  of  guch  instances  do  DOt  come  under 
the  notice  of  charitable  societies. 

Sydney,  Philip.  A  family  whose  difficulties  were  so  com- 
plicated and  who  offered  a  problem  ao  nearly  unsolvable  as 
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to  justify  description  as  a  desperate  case,  is  that  of  a  col- 
ored Weat  Indian,  his  white  wife,  and  tiieir  three  children. 
The  first  difficulty,  which,  tu  a  aenae,  includes  most  of  the 
others,  is  that  this  unfortunate  negro  is  afflicted  with  lep- 
rosy. Four  years  ago  one  of  hia  feet  was  arapntatedj  and 
his  firat  esperience  with  charitable  agencies  was  as  a  pa- 
tient in  the  hospital  where  the  anaputation  was  performed. 
Here  he  was  found  by  a  visitor  to  the  public  hospitals, 
who  became  sutHeiently  interested  in  his  situation  to  raise 
the  money  with  which  to  purchase  for  him  an  artificial  foot. 
It  was  expected  that  with  this  need  supplied  he  would  be 
able  to  support  himself  and  his  family,  which  at  that  time 
consisted  only  of  hia  wife  and  a  two-year-old  child.  There 
was  at  iirat  some  timidity  about  visiting  the  family,  espe- 
cially about  holding  conversation  with  the  leper,  but  the 
physicians  speedily  gave  assurance  that  this  was  tiOt  dan- 
gerous ;  in  spite  of  which  assurance,  it  may  be  recorded 
parenthetically,  the  clerks  in  the  oiEce  of  the  Health 
Board  developed  a  mild  panic  when  the  leper  himHclf,  in 
response  to  such  asaurances,  expressed  his  pleasure  and 
then  first  made  it  known  to  those  whom  he  was  addressing 
that  his  inquiries  related  to  himself.  The  best  medical 
opinion  which  could  be  obtained  was  that  leprosy,  at  least 
in  this  climate,  is  not  contagious  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but 
that,  nevertheless,  it  is  eommunlcable,  and  that  risks  would 
be  involved  if  one  were  to  come  into  physical  contact  with 
the  leper,  especially  if  one  happened  to  have  even  a  slight 
open  wound,  or  such  opportunity  for  infection,  as,  for^j 
example,  a  hangnail.  ^H 

In  the  three  years  after  his  apparently  complete  recovery  ^1 
from  the  surgical  operation  tiie  family  managed  to  exist 
■with  only  occasional  relief,  The  mixed  marriage  and  the 
husband's  physical  affliction  made  the  securing  of  any  em 
ployment  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  in  spite  of  the 
health  inspector's  assurance  that  he  was  not  a  source  of 
very  great  danger  and  that  the  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to 
get  a  job.  Two  more  children  were  born.  Throughout 
these  three  years  at  least  one  member  of  the  family 
was  always  an  inmate  of  a  pubhc  hospital,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  time  two  were  under  care  at  the  same 
time.     The  man  has  more  than  the  average  iutelligencet 
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a  skilled  typewriter,  and  haa  not  shown  reluctflnce  to  un- 
dertake any  employment  offered  to  him.  For  aearly  two 
?'ear9  at  the  date  of  the  present  writing  he  has  supported 
limselE  from  a  news-stand  and  in  similar  ways,  asking  for 
a  loan  only  to  establish  himself,  and,  after  reverses,  to 
reestablish  himself  in  a  g-ood  location. 

Although  leprosy  aud  the  marriage  of  white  with  negro 
are  not  common,  they  are  only,  at  the  worst,  instances  of 
compHeatione  that  are  by  no  means,  uncommon.  Mtirriages 
of  mixed  nationality,  of  mixed  religion,  of  mixed  social  ori- 
gin, of  extreme  differences  in  age,  or  of  extreme  differences 
of  temperament,  are  constantly  appearing  to  inorease  the 
difBculties  of  the  charitable  agencies,  and  to  complicate 
what  might  otherwise  be  comparatively  simple  taska. 
TuberculosiH  and  another  even  more  dreaded  disease  are 
communicable  in  about  the  aarae  degree  as  leprosy^  atid 
introduce  problems  of  a  similar  kind. 

Zeji,  Albert  and  Mary.  In  January,  1892,  aid  was 
anked  for  a  family  consisting  of  Mr,  Zed,  twenty-eight 
years  old,  his  wife,  twenty-sis,  and  two  children  under 
three  years.  The  previous  September,  owing  to  an  acci- 
dent while  at  work,  Mr.  Zed  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  and  since 
len  had  not  Contributed  to  tlie  support  of  his  household. 
[ra.  Zed,  a  fringe  maker,  had  utilized  such  time  as  sliu 
could  spare  from  her  children  by  working  at  hor  trade  in 
her  rooms.  Fellow-workmen  took  up  a  collection  when 
Mr,  Zed  wa*  hurt,  but  it  had  been  exhausted,  and  debts 
for  living  expenses  had  accumulated. 

The  man,  while  sober  and  honest,  was  found  lacking  in 
energy  and  stability,  giving  up  work  for  trivial  reasons, 
and  in  his  periods  of  idleness  allowing  his  wife  to  bear  the 
burden  of  support.  She  was  delicate  physically  and  neTcr 
free  from  the  need  of  tonics.  The  children  were  puny, 
unhealthj-,  and  from  their  birth  required  cod  liver  oil  and 
also  alcohol  baths.  There  waa  O'^iple  work  for  a  friendly 
visitor,  tlie  man  needing  constant  urging  to  his  duty  and 
the  woman  wholesome  sympathy  and  encouragement. 

At  various  times  the  visitor  and  her  committee  placed 
the  children  under  hospital  cs^re,  secured  the  cooperation 
of  societies  and  individuals,  keeping  proper  uourishmenl 
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sTippliBd,  and  repeatedly  found  work  for  Mr.  Zed,  -who 
would  keep  it  so  short  a  time  that  aasisLiiig  liim  in  that 
respect  was  discouraging  and  almost  hopeless.  His  ivife. 
always  willing  to  dii  her  utmost,  waa  hampered  bj  increased 
expenses  and  debts  from  long  illneas. 

In  January,  1893,  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Z.  had  been 
working  faithfully  and  the  friendly  visitor  had  kept  a 
careful  watch  over  thera,  they  were  free  from  debt  and  had 
a  little  surplus  in  the  savings  bank,  but  in  May  of  that 
year  he  bad  been  idle  or  only  earning  ^mall  wages,  there 
had  been  more  illness,  and  again  debts  had  been  incurred. 
In  September,  1894,  one  child  was  buried,  and  during 
the  following  May  and  June  two  died  from  scarlet  fever. 

Until  October,  1896,  constant  help  ivfuj  required  and 
obtained.  Permanent  work  was  then  secured  for  him  at 
thirty  dollars  per  month,  which  he  still  retains,  having 
worked  steailily  from  that  time  to  the  present.  Mrs. 
Zed  has  worked  diligently  at  her  fringe  mating,  debts 
have  been  paidi  an  honest  return  made  of  money  loaned 
by  the  friendly  visitor  in  emergencies, and  they  have  bought 
a  new  aewinK-macbine  and  other  comforts. 


Keenan,  Frank  and  Norah-  Mrs.  Keenan  was  first  aided 
in  groceries  wheu  her  husband  had  injured  his  ankle. 
Eight  years  later  the  family  was  again  aided  with  food  and 
flothing,  references  giving  a  good  report.  A  daughter, 
Kate,  was  placed  in  n  priva.te  hospital,  where  she  died,  and 
Mr.  Keenan  went  baek  to  his  old  position.  The  two  oldest 
children  were  in  Ireland  with  relatives. 

Two  years  after  this  Mr-  Keenan  was  ill,  and  two  private 
societiea  and  a  church  aided.  Mrs.  Keeniin  secured  work 
in  the  workrooms,  and  diet-kitehen  tickets  were  also  given. 
Her  husband  then  died,  and  funeral  expenses  were  met  by 
friends.  The  relatives  in  Ireland  refused  to  receive  Mrs. 
Keenan,  who  had  steady  work  and  was  able  to  pay  her 
rent.  The  next  year  the  family  was  aided  by  a  society 
for  the  relief  of  widows..  All  the  children  were  delicate, 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  find  work  for  the  mother  in 
the  country.  She*  however,  refused  to  go.  Diet-kitchen 
tickets  were  given  frequently,  and  txvo  of  the  children 
were  sent  on  a  fresh-air  outing  to  the  country.     Here  tbej 
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were  bo  much  loved  that  the  family  with  whom  they 
stayed  wished  them  to  remain,  but  to  tMa  Mrs.  Keenan 
would  not  consent.  A  friendly  visitor  had  Bupervision  of 
the  family. 

Mrs.  Keenan  hood  afterward  secured  regular  work  at 
a  settlement,  earning-  six  dollars  a  week,  and  u.s  her  son 
ChiLrles  idao  hiid  empluyment,  she  notified  the  suaiety 
which  liad  iiided  that  ahe  could  now  manage.  Two  years 
later  Charles  was  away  for  a  time,  and  when  he  returned 
found  steady  work,  and  had  incteaaed  wages.  His  mother 
was  still  employed  at  the  settlement,  and  her  daughter, 
Jane,  also  had  work  there. 

The  following  is  an  instunee  of  effective  relief  through 
transportation.  It  was  justilinble  in  the  ca.^e  of  the  Brad- 
shaws  hecanse  they  had  been  hut  a  short  time  away  from 
tbei:r  Virginia  home,  and  actually  owned  a  aniall  farm  in 
that  state,  to  which  they  were  returned.  The  folly  and 
the  hardships  inherent  in  the  "  passing  on  "  system  nre  so 
serious  as  to  have  led  both  the  National  Conference  of 
Jewish  Gha-rities  and  the  National  Uouferenee  of  Chflrities 
and  Correction,  following  the  lead  of  the  former,  to  adopt 
ft  set  of  rules,'  binding  upon  the  Bocieties  adopting  them, 
and  a  telegraphic  code  for  communication  between  those 
who  purpose  sending  dependent  persons  to  another  com- 
munity and  tlieir  corresponding  societies,  and  to  individ- 
uals in  or  near  the  community  to  which  it  is  proposed  to 
Bend  them. 

Bradnhaw.  Hunrjf  and  Flor&nce,  were  brought  to  notice 
by  the  church  which  they  attended.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hrad- 
snaw  had  formerly  kept  a  boarding-house  in  a  southern 
city,  but  this  they  had  given  up  as  Mrs.  liradshaw  was  ill 
with  lung  trouble,  and  had  come  to  New  York,  hoping  to 
better  their  conLlition.  Before  keeping  the  boarding- house 
the  family  had  lived  on  a  small  farm  which  tli^y  owned 
in  Virginia,  and  which  at  this  time  wiis  reiited.  Mr. 
Bradshaw  waa  unable  to  do  heavy  work,  and  failed  to  get 
employment  of  any  kind.  His  wife's  health,  failed,  and 
9B  all  their  money  wb3  gone,  they  pawned  what  jewellery 

1  See  Appendix. 
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trhey  had.     Mrs.  Bra-dshaw'a  relatives  aided  as.  far  as  they 
eould,  and  one  of  i;er  sisters  took  the  two  oldest  girls. 

Through  the  church  and  a  private  society,  assistance 
was  given,  ia  rent,  fuel,  and  food,  and  transportation  was 
provided  for  Mr.  Bradshaw,  who  returned  to  Virginia. 
A  month  later,  by  a  n^wapaper  appeal,  enough  money  was 
secured  to  send  Mrs.  Bradsbaw  and  three  of  her  children 
to  her  husband  —  the  two  girls  remaining-  with  their 
aunt  —  and  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  the  furniture. 
Part  of  the  money  was  also  seat  to  a  private  society  in 
the  city  to  which  they  were  going,  and  with  this  amount 
groceries  were  provided  for  them  upon  their  arrival.  A 
little  later,  upon  hearing  from  the  family,  it  was  learned 
that  they  were  all  well  and  happy  at  their  return  home, 

A  typical  iUustration  of  the  futility  of  furnishing  trans- 
portation in  ordinary  ca&es,  even  when  such  transportation 
is  to  the  original  home  of  the  applicant,  is  that  of  the 
Cainpbellsr  who  on  each  of  three  occasions  presented 
plausible  reasons  for  the  giving  of  aid  in  transportation  to 
Scotland,  but  who  showed  themselves  equally  irreclaimable 
in  both  countries. 


Camphelly  Peter  and  Agnea.  Peter  was  known  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  oceaaioiml  spreea  in  which  he  indulged, 
but  the  enterprise  which  really  characterized  the  family 
was  shown  by  the  wife,  who  was  a  persistent  beggar. 
Three  times  the  St.  Andrew's  Society  helped  the  entire 
family  to  go  to  Scotland,  but  each  time  Mrs.  Campbell  re- 
turned because  there  were  greater  pecuniary  returns  in 
this  country.  A  corresponding  society  in  Glasgow  re- 
ported that  Mrs,  Campbell  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
that  her  husband  had  been  killed  by  a  car  in  Scotland, 
and  had  received  $100  damages.  It  was  after  this,  how- 
ever, that  the  aame  husband  establi&hed  his  reputation  for 
hizinesB  and  intemperance  in  America.  A  son  Charles  in^ 
herited  his  mother's  fondness  for  travel.  He  went  to 
Africa,  but  returned  to  find  humble  employment  as  a  mes- 
senger at  four  dollars  a  week.  The  decision  of  the  Society 
was  that  the  family  was  entitled  to  relief  in  work  only. 
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The  writer  personally  well  recalls  the  circuni stances 
under  which  the  next- mentioned  family  was  firat  brought 
to  the  attention  oE  a  charitable  agency.  It  is  one  of  ex- 
ceedingly few  instances  to  which  the  word  "Hlarvation,'' 
just  short  of  ita  fiitiil  st^ge,  might  be  trnthiully  applied. 
The  iimbs  of  the  infant,  which  afterwards  died,  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  startling  pictnrefi  published  to 
illusttate  tlie  results  of  Cuban  reconcentnition,  or  those 
which  exhibited  the  conditions  of  the  victims  of  East  India 
fataine.  The'  infant  raUied  &Ld  showed  itntneuse  improvd- 
ment  within  a  few  days  of  the  beginning  of  proper 
nourish  men  t. 

The  trauaaclion  by  which  Mrju.  Donnerwald  disposed  of 
her  store  uiid  fixturea  was  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
another  dependent  widow  who  was  the  purchaser.  The 
amount  of  the  purchase  money  was  loaned  to  ber,  and  in  her 
hands  the  store  became  a  means  of  self-snppoit.  For  such 
ingenuity  in  adjusting  those  who  fire  not  quite  capable  of 
managing  their  own  affairs,  there  ia  ample  scope  in  the 
field  of  charitable  relief.  To  discover  that  the  keeping  of 
a  store  which  has  been  a  complete  failure  for  the  one  is 
exactly  the  occupation  required  for  another  who  has  made 
a  failure  as  a  laundress,  and  to  bring  about  a  change  of 
callings^  m  an  example  of  the  kind  of  service  which  may 
mean  considerably  more  than  a  grant  of  groceriea  or  of 
money. 


Dcnnervald,  Arnold  a.nd  LizMe.  Mr.  Donnerwald  had 
been  a  saloon-keeper,  but  was  forced  out  by  the  high 
license  fee  required  by  a  new  law,  and  lost  $1000.  He  then 
started  a  reataurant.  but  this  did  not  pay,  and  later  tried 
a  candy  store.  H«  did  fjtirly  well  at  this  for  a  time,  but 
his  mind  became  unbalanced  as  a  result  of  undue  worry 
and  malnutrition.  Mrs.  Donnerwald  at  that  time  was 
taking  in  washing,  as  well  as  attending  to  the  shopi  and 
all  of  the  family,  through  lack  of  proper  food,  were  in  poor 
physical  condition.  Some  little  aid  was  g'iven  by  a  former 
employer  of  Mrs.  Donnerwald's,  but  relatives  were  unable 
to  help,  and  her  husband's  children  by  a  former  marriage 
were  also  poor.  The  family  was  favorably  spoken  of  at 
preriouB  addressee.     A  private  society  gave  assistance  and 
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provided  tickets  for  a  diet  kitchen,  and  a  little  later 
another  society  aided  to  the  ext&nt  of  five  dollars. 

A  purchaser  was  foTind  from  whom  Mrs.  Donner- 
wttld  received  forty  dollars  for  the  store  and  fixturcB. 
Fifteen  dollars  of  this  amount  was  used  to  pay  an  instd- 
meiit  debt  incurred  for  furniture.  A  baby  who  wa8  ill 
was  placed  in  a  hnspitalj  where  it  remained  for  five  months. 
Although  Btill  very  ill,  the  child  was  sent  home,  and  died 
in  a  few  days.  Work  was  found  for  Mrs.  Donnerwald 
for  which  she  was  paid  six  dollars.  Her  husband  was  now 
in  an  improved  condition,  owing  to  better  food,  and,  as 
the  doctor  did  not  consider  him  to  be  dangerous,  he  waa 
allowed  to  remain  at  home.  Both  the  private  society  and 
the  diet  kitchen  eontjiiued  aid  for  some  montha,  and  in 
the  winter  fuel  also  was  provided. 

A  year  after  the  application,  Mrs.  Donnerwald  having 
secured  plenty  of  work,  the  family  became  self-supporting. 

The  following  case  fnrniahea  an  instance  of  a  deficient 
income  on  account  of  physical  incapacity.  Refusal  of  re- 
lief in  this  instance  would  doubtless  have  led  to  the  com- 
mitment of  the  children  as  public  charges,  while  the  giving 
of  a  moderate  amount  of  assistance,  and  aid  in  securing 
suitable  emplojTnent,  enabled  the  family  to  become  self- 
Bupporting.  though  not  until  after  Mr.  Bowlea's  death. 


Bcwhi,  Thomas  and  Jane.  Mr.  Bowles,  having  been 
idle  for  months,  usable  to  secure  employment  because  of 
exceptional  stoutness  (weight  over  300  pounds),  and 
varicose  veins,  which  prevented  his  walking  or  standing 
continuously,  applied  to  a  newspaper  for  aid.  He  had 
been  clerk  and  bookkeeper,  and  afterward,  with  what 
money  he  had  saved,  started  a  cigar  store.  lu  this  he  had 
failed,  losing  his  eapital,  and  had  since  pawned  everything 
of  value  which  they  hud.  There  was  no  income  what- 
ever, and  Mrs.  Bowles  was  near  confinement.  Aid  was 
provided  for  several  months,  and  on  some  occasions  money 
was  advanced  by  individuals  who  knew  the  eonditiona. 

Arrang'ements  were  made  for  Mr.  Bowles  to  enter  » 
hospital  for  treatment,  After  he  left  the  hospital,  he  was 
unable  to  find  suitable  employment,  and  the  wife  there- 
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upon  tried  canvaasing,  but  was  unaucceBsful,  Work  of  a 
more  appropriate  kind  was  found  for  her  subsequently. 
Just  a  yeai-  after  tlii;  first  ajiplication,  employment  "was 
secured  for  Mr,  BowLes  at  six  dollars,  whidi  was  later  in- 
creased to  eiglit  and  ten.  They  were  able  to  redeem  many 
articles  from  pawn,  and  the  wife  finally  gave  up  her 
work  to  take  care  of  her  three  children.  In  the  autumn, 
however,  the  stiasnn  for  the  man's  employment  having 
ended,  he  again  applied  for  assistance,  and  a  position  wflfl 
found  for  him  iii  a  public  hospital  at  @10  a  month  and 
board,  which  waa  aftfrwards  increased  to  ©'20.  This  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  death,  eighteen  months  later,  at 
which  time  his  fellow-employees  raised  the  money  for  his 
funeral  expenses.  Mrs.  Bowles  then  supported  heraelf 
and  the  children  by  caring  for  three  foundlings,  and  even 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  a  fourth  child,  soon  after  her 
husband'ij  deatli,  it  was  not  necessiiry  for  her  to  be  aided. 

Mrs.  Harrigaii  i)reHent3  a  more  complicated  problem. 
She  had  the  unusual,  but  not  absolutely  unique,  experience 
of  burying  two  consumptive  husbands,  and  even  with  the 
third  she  did  not  bec^mie  independent  of  charitable  re- 
aources.  The  tuberculosis  of  the  Qrst  husband  was  doubt- 
less aggravated  by  alcoholism. 

ffarriffan,  George  ami  Amiie.  Application  was  made  to 
a  newspaper  which  referred  the  family  to  the  society.  It 
was  learned  that  Mr.  Harrigan  bad  been  ill  with  tuber- 
culosis for  about  sis  months.  Prior  to  his  illness  he  had 
been  a  "longshoreman,"  and  had  saved  notliing  out  of  his 
earnings.  Forty  dollars  was  raised  by  frienda  OU  a  rallted 
watch,  luid  upon  this  money  the  family  lived  for  eomo 
weeks.  There  were  two  small  children^  one  of  whom  died 
a  month  after  the  application  was  made,  at  whiuh  time 
tho  man  also  died.  The  family  was  aided  by  two  private 
societies,  although  at  previous  addresses  some  intemper- 
ance Was  reported.  The  olLer  chUd,  a  girl,  wa&  plaeed  in 
an  institution  for  children. 

Seven  years  after  the  first  application  the  woman  again 
asked  for  assistance.  She  had  remarried,  and  her  second 
huaband,  John   Peering,  had   supported  her  until  a  few 
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inonthH  before,  when  Le  too  was  taken  ill  with  tuberculosis. 
Clothing  and  otlier  articles  had  beeu  pawned  to  aupply 
necesaaries,  and  the  fumily  now  was  in  need  of  food.  The 
societies  which  had  at  Urst  aided  supplied  coal  and  grocer- 
ies and  uiilk.  Coal  whs  given  alao  by  the  city.  Through 
a  church  which  had  become  interested,  Mr.  Deering  was 
sent  to  a  hospital  for  conaumpti'ves,  but  remained  only 
a  few  days,  when  he  returned  home,  and  died  ft  motith 
later.  Mabel  was  brought  home  from  the  institution,  and 
temporary  employment  was  secured  for  Mrs.  Deering-. 

Fifteen  months  later  an  application  was  made  by  Thomas 
Brown,  Tvho  stated  that  he  had  married  Mrs,  Deering-; 
that  a  month  before  their  marriage  he  had  broken  his  leg, 
and  since  that  time  had  done  but  little  work,  Mr,  Brown 
said  tliat  he  needed  clothing  in  order  to  secure  work. 
Mrg.  Brown  was  approaching  confinement,  find  the  visitor 
wht>  called  gave  her  advice  in  regard  to  a  doctor.  This 
advice,  however,  was  not  followed,  nor  were  wood-yard 
tickets  given  to  Mr.  Brown  used.  All  references  gave 
unfavorable  reports  of  Mr.  Brown.  He  was  considered 
unreliable  and  lazy.  The  closing  report  ia  given  by  the 
vieitor,  who  had  learned  from  Mabel  that  she  was  era- 
ployed  in  a  factory  at  four  dollars  a  week,  and  was  living 
with  an  aunt.  She  would,  however,  give  no  information 
concerning  her  mother. 

Braddock,  Susan,  a  widow  with  two  sons,  Michael,  a 
cripple,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  Charles,  a  boy  of 
eleven.  At  the  time  of  application  all  were  homeless. 
;\nchael,  the  cripple,  was  admitted  to  a  hospital,  and  the 
younger  boy  to  an  institution  for  children.  Work  was 
offered  the  mother,  but  was  declined  because  of  small 
pay.  Temporary  work  was  found  for  Michael  after  his 
discharge  frora  the  hospital,  but  the  family  removed  in  a 
short  time  to  an  unknown  address,  and  was  not  heard 
from  for  five  years. 

Mra.  Braddock  then  applied  for  assistance  again,  giving 
the  name  of  MeAndrew.  Her  second  husband  had  been 
run  over  by  a  wagon,  and  completely  disabled.  He  had 
been  in  a  hospital  for  eleven  months,  and  had  not  been 
able  to  work  after  his  dischargee.     He  had  brought  suit 
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against  the  ones  who  were  believed  to  be  reaponaible  for 
the  accident,  but  had  gained  nothing.  Mrs.  McAndrew's 
younger  son,  now  sixteen  years  of  ag-e,  had  broken  his 
wrist.  It  had  been  improperly  set  aad  could  not  be  used, 
Bnd  he  could  therefore  do  very  little  work. 

A  year  later  application  waa  again  made.  Her  husband 
had  died  aoou  afttr  the  last  application,  her  eeound  son 
waa  nut  of  work,  they  were  in  arrears  for  reutj  and  about 
to  be  disposseased.  With  assistance  in  securing  temporary 
employment,  the  family  remained  self 'Supporting  for  one 
year,  when  they  were  again  iu  arrears  for  rent  and  in  need 
of  food  and  clothing.  Temporary  relief  was  provided, 
and  work  secured  for  Charles.  At  the  end  of  another 
year  Charlea  had  become  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  and  Mrs. 
McAndrew  herself  was  ill,  mnking  relief  and  the  attention 
of  a  nurse  neceasary.  The  epileptic  son  had  fallen  while  at 
work,  and  was  badly  injured.  He  waa  placed  in  a  hospital, 
and  boaid  was  secured  for  the  mother,  who  was  now  alone. 

Two  years  later  the  woman  applied  for  astjistanee  in 
her  earlier  name  of  Braddock,  which  ahe  had  resumed  on 
her  son's  account.  She  stated  that  Charles  had  been 
cured  by  a  clergymau,  but  as  he  wa8  out  of  work  they 
were  ia  need.  Food  and  temporary  employment  were 
ellpplied,  and  eleven  months  afterward  the  son  who  had 
been  cured  had  another  seizure,  and  relief  was  again  re- 
quired at  intervals  duritig  the  following  rear,  at  which 
time  the  family  moved  to  an  unknown  address.  There 
was  no  record  of  the  elder  sou,  Michael,  after  the  first 
application. 

Illness  and  accident  are  sufficient  to  account  for  Mrs. 
Braddock's  misfortunes,  and  no  special  stress  need  be  laid 
Upon  her  credulity,  and  her  clergyman's  imposition  in  the 
matter  of  the  "■cure"  of  her  epileptic  son. 

The  cases  thus  far  considered  have  been  those  of  widows, 
or  of  aged  persons,  or  of  families  in  which  there  was  a 
deficiency  in  earning  capacity,  or  on  account  of  illness. 
Somewhat  different  are  those  in  which  the  family  becomes 
dependent  because  of  the  desertion  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  or  because  he  is  incapacitated  by  intemperance  or 
shiftlessnesa  or  grave  moral  deficiency  of  some  other  kind. 
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Afra.  Carney,  coiicerning  whom  we  liave  tlie  followiug 
brief  record,  was  herself  of  immoral  character,  and  her 
children,  instead  of  being  committed  for  destitution,  might 
more  appropriat&ly  have  been  removed  by  a.  magistrate  for 
improper  guardianship.  Aa  there  wa.s  no  official  record 
against  her,  the  application  to  which  reference  ia  made 
for  the  return  of  her  children  would  probably  be  granted. 

Came^t  Grace,  had  two  of  her  children  committed  to  an 
aBylum,  on  the  ground  of  her  husband's  desertion,  and  her 
own  inability  to  support  thera,  being  ill.  Mrs.  Carney 
was  placed  in  a  private  hospital,  and  after  her  discharge 
remained  with  frieuds,  but  before  she  was  well  enough  to 
work,  or  care  for  hei*  children,  she  disappeared.  She 
visited  them  at  the  asylum,  however,  and  wrote  to  thera 
frequently,  but  always  used  false  addreaaes.  She  was 
immoral,  and  frequently  in  need  of  hospital  treatment. 
Mr.  Carney,  who  was  an  iron-worker  earning  good  wages, 
could  not  be  found ;  therefore  no  action  could  be  brought 
against  him. 

Eighteen  months  after  the  commitment  of  the  children, 
Mrs.  Carney  wrote  from  another  town,  saying  tliat  she  had 
a  good  position,  atid  waa  about  to  take  her  children  home. 

Aa  an  illustration  of  heredity  in  pauperism,  the  three 
following  cases  may  be  studied  to  advantage.  It  will  be 
recognized  that  the  individuals  are  by  no  means  all  of  bad 
eiiaracter,  and  that  there  are  not  lacking  misfortunes  of 
the  kind  that  prompt  charitable  neighbors  to  unquestioned 
relief  giving.  It  remains  true  that  the  development  of 
Mrs.  Youag's  offspring  is  far  from  creditable  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Toufiff,  Kate,  a  widow  known  to  the  society  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  Six  years  after  the  first  application,  Mrs. 
Young  again  came  to  the  attention  of  the  society,  when 
she  spoke  of  herself  as  a  widow  "  raany  years,"  although  it 
was  known  that  her  husband  was  Uving  but  three  yeara 
previous.  Mra.  Young  did  sewing  occasionally,  but  lived 
chiefly  by  writing  begging  letters.  She  was  spoken  of  as 
untruthful,  nngratefi5,  uud  iatolej-ant  of  questions,  and  in 
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this  respect  her  two  laarried  daughters  were  like  her.  Her 
home,  however,  was  always  clean,  tidy,  and  comfortable, 
and  at  previous  addresses  the  family  was  well  spoken  of. 
At  the  time  of  apjjlication  there  were  four  sons  at  home, 
Thomas,  James,  Alfred,  aud  William. 

Thomas  was  an  epileptic,  aud  could  not  do  much  work. 
Five  years  later  Jumes  married,  and  Alfred,  who  waa  ill 
with  uonsiimptinii.  boarded  with  him.  No  further  record 
is  given  of  Alfred  after  the  return  home,  four  years  later, 
or  James^  who  waa  then  a  widower  with  three  children. 
These  children  remain<;d  with  their  father  only  until  the 
following  spring,  at  which  time  they  went  to  live  with 
their  maternal  grandmother,  Williara,  the  fourth  son, 
was  lazy,  given  to  cigarette  smoking,  and  rarely  earned 
a.iiything.  References  given  by  the  sons  were  found  to 
he  either  false  or  unfavorable.  Nothing  definite  could  be 
learned  about  any  relatives,  Mi-s.  Young  evading  questions 
in  regard  to  them. 

At  various  times  the  family  was  referred  to  the  society 
hy  private  individuals,  to  whom  Mrs.  Young  had  applied, 
aid  having  been  given  at  times  hy  all,  and  by  some  of 
them  for  many  years.  For  six  years  Mrs.  Burn,  one  of 
Mrs.  Young's  married  daughters,  and  her  children,  also 
lived  with  her.  The  family  separated  upon  the  return 
home  of  the  married  son,  .lames,  and  the  same  winter  a 
society  for  the  aid  of  widows  was  found  to  be  assisting 
botli  families.  In  addition  to  the  aid  given  by  private 
individuals,  the  family  had  been  helped  by  two  private 
societies,  had  received  city  coal,  and  had  had  sewing  from 
two  other  societies,  one  of  which  had  also  aided  in  other 
ways. 

Fourteen  j'ears  after  the  first  application,  Thomas,  the 
epileptic  son,  died.  Arrangements  had  been  made  pre- 
viously for  his  admittance  to  a  home  for  epileptica,  but 
this  his  mother  had  not  allowed.  After  his  death  Mrs. 
Young"  applied  again  to  a  private  individual,  who  had  heea 
interested,  but  aid  from  this  source  was  refused. 

A  year  later  Mrs.  Young,  who  was  then  in  poor  health, 
was  referred  tu  the  society  by  a  private  individual,  but 
upon  a  visitor's  calling,  declined  aid,  saying  that  she  did 
not  need  it.     Her  daughters  were  living  in  the  same  house, 
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and  they  had  comfortftl)le  homes.  Mrs.  Youug  was  aided 
occasionally  by  a  private  individual  and  received  sewing 
during  the  winter,  for  which  she  was  paid  a.  dollar  and  a 
half  a  week.  Threats  of  arrest  for  vagrancy  were  neces- 
5*ry  to  put  aw  end  to  the  begging  letters. 

Bunti  Annis  and  John.  Mra.  Burn  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Kate  Young  (see  above),  and  acquaintance  was  first 
made  with  h«r  twenty  years  ago,  at  which  titae  ahe,  her 
mother,  and  another  married  sister,  all  had  the  reputation 
of  being  uatruthful  and  beggars,  and  the  brothera  of  being 
lazy.  Mr,  Burn,  wlio  was  suftposed  to  be  in  poor  health, 
but  whose  ailment  was  really  laziness  complicated  by 
intemperance,  never  remained  long  at  any  work.  For  a 
time  he  earned  fourteen  dollars  a  week  on  a  street  rail- 
way, but  there  he  was  couaidered  unreliable.  His  wiie 
did  sewing  occasionally. 

Nine  years  later  Mr.  Burn  deserted,  and  hia  wife  with 
two  of  her  children  went  to  live  with  her  mother,  where 
she  poaed  as  a  widow,  —  although  Mr.  Burn  visited  her 
frequently,  —  while  the  two  oldest  children  were  placed 
in  an  institution,  where  they  remained  for  a  year.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  one  of  them,  Arthur,  obtained  employ- 
ment as  a  hall  boy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Burn  was 
aided  in  securing  work  as  a  saleswoman.  It  was  later 
found  that  she  was  filling  the  position  under  the  assumed 
name  of  a  cousin,  whose  excellent  references  she  had  used 
in  obtaining  the  place.  Her  employers,  however,  spoke 
well  of  her. 

Soon  afterward  Mrs.  Burn  left  her  mother's  home,  upon 
the  return  of  her  brother,  who  had  become  a  widower, 
with  his  children ;  and  a  year  later  Arthur  enlisted  for  war, 
returning,  however,  the  following  year,  ill.  He  reeulisted 
four  months  later,  and  was  ordered  to  the  PhilippineB. 
Hie  mother  made  this  an  occasion  for  appeal  to  two  pri- 
vate citizens,  who  aided  her.  Mrs.  Bnrn'a  health  failing. 
she  left  work  and  was  aided  in  rent  and  in  procuring  an 
elastic  stocking.  Her  daughter  Emily  was  employed  in  a 
shop  at  four  dollars  a  week,  and  later  at  sis,  at  which 
time  her  mother  also  had  employment  at  twelve  dollars  a 
week,  but  gave  it  up  soon  afterward. 
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T!ie  following  year  Mi-s.  Burn  wuh  ill,  and  her  mother 
and  iiiijrried  sister,  Jlrs.  IjOW.  lived  in  the  same  liouse 
with  her.  Two  years  sifter  thia  a  private  individual  was 
applied  to  for  money  in  order  to  give  Mrs.  Hum  a  start 
with  a  firm  in  another  city.  Her  daughter  Emily  had 
married  a  farmer  in  New  York  State  and  Mrs.  Burn's 
second  son  was  employed  in  a  New  York  store. 

During  the  years  the  family  was  under  notice  they 
were  aided  frequently  by  different  private  societies,  among 
theta  a  society  for  the  aid  of  widows,  which  for  a  winter 
helped  Mrs.  Burn,  until  the  fact  was  discovered  that  her 
Uusbaud  was  living,  In  aildition  to  thia  assistance  many 
private  individuals  hud  aided,  xome  of  them  for  a  long 
peiiod  of  time. 

Saltan,  Alfred  and  Frances.  Mrs.  Holton  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Kate  Young  and  sister  to  Annie  Burn  (see  above). 
Her  hugband,  whose  references  gave  him  the  reputatioQ 
of  being  intemijertite.  and  diahouest,  although  a  few  yeara 
before  he  had  worked  stendily  and  faithfully,  had  deserted, 
and  under  an  aliaa  enlisted  in  the  army.  A  friend  who 
had  previously  aided  referred  Mrs.  Holton  for  work. 
During  the  nest  few  months  many  private  individuals  re- 
ported the  family,  Mrs.  Holton  having  applied  to  them  for 
aid.  Her  daughter  Lucy  was  regularly  at  work,  and  sew- 
ing wag  given  to  Mra.  Holton  by  a  society,  which  insured 
her  a  dollar  a  week.  A  private  individual  also  aided  and 
gave  temporary  employment.  The  opportunity  fora  freah- 
air  outing  waa  given  to  the  children,  but  this  was  declined. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Lucy  secured  a  posi- 
tion in  the  millinery  department  of  a  dry  goods  house  at 
seven  dollars,  and  through  the  assistance  of  a  private 
citizen  and  a  charitable  society  the  ne-eded  outfit  of  silk 
waist  and  skirt  were  purchaaed,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  money  was  advanced  only  aa  a  loan.  For  three 
seasons  a  private  society  aupplied  Mrs.  Holton  with  sew* 
ing,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  her  husband  having 
returned  home,  the  family  becauie  seLf-aupporting. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  dependence  in  the  follow- 
ing eaae  waa  a  losa  of  euiployuieut  owing  to  a  change  iu 
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industnal  conilitiune.  Whether  the  ultimate  respoiisiliility 
should  be  assigned  In  industrial  causes  or  tn  family  condi- 
tions, mny  well  be  left  to  the  student,  who  in  either  event 
will  undoubtedly  feel  a  considcnible  degret;  uf  sympathy  for 
the  draughtsman  who  loethis  employment  juat  after  finding 
himself  called  upon  to  provide  for  four  infant  children. 

RossU  Attila  and  llttoria,  an  Italian  ProteRtant  family, 
the  parents  both  under  thirty  yeara  of  age,  and  four  children, 
comprising  two  seta  of  twins,  respectively  one  month  and 
thiiteen  months  of  age.  A  two-year-old  ctiild  had  died 
immediately  after  their  application  for  assistance.  Mr. 
Uossi  is  an  intelligent  man  of  refined  and  delicate  appear- 
imcB,  an  architectural  draughtsman  by  training,  and  un- 
fitted for  other  than  clerical  work,  H«  had  beeu  employed 
for  over  a  year  with  &  well-known  building  firm,  which, 
however,  had  closed  out  the  architectural  branch  of  its 
business  on  account  of  the  strike  in  the  building  trades, 
leaving  Mr,  Rossi  without  employment. 

When  he  called  at  the  ofiice  he  was  in  a  very  discouraged 
frame  of  mind,  deelariiig  that,  even  wheu  employed  at  S12 
a  week.  Ins  income  was  not  sufticient  to  support  his  family, 
that  he  must  find  a  place  where  he  could  earn  at  least  $14, 
and  if  he  could  not  do  thia,  he  would  run  away  and  leave 
his  family.  The  visitor,  who  berated  him  eouudly  for  this 
cowardly  attitude,  was  inclined,  on  calling  at  his  home,  if 
not  to  sympathize  with  it,  at  least  to  appreciate  more  fully 
his  difficulties.  Mrs.  Roeai  had  gone  out  to  search  for  em- 
ployment. The  husband,  who  was  at  home  with  the  chil- 
dreni  said  that  they  were  taking  turns  in  the  hunt  for  work, 
one  staying  with  the  children.  The  one  who  remained  was 
kept  bu&y  every  moment  with  the  four  babies,  getting  their 
milk  warm,  feeding  them,  and  giving  them  necessary  eare. 
The  gas  bill  was  very  high,  as  the  gas  Lad  to  be  kept  burn- 
ing almost  constantly  to  keep  the  milk  warm  for  the  babies. 
One  of  the  younger  twina  was  quite  ill,  and  had  appar- 
ently a  slender  hold  on  life.  Rooms  and  children  were, 
however,  immaculately  clean. 

Mrs.  Rossi  could  do  sliop  work  without  injuring  her 
health,  but  was  really  not  strong  enough  to  care  for  the 
four  children  and  do  the  necesisiiry  work  at  home.     The 
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plan  of  hiring  a  woman  to  look  after  the  children  while  the 
wife  worked  had  been  tried,  but  was  not  a  success.  A 
woman  who  promised  well  had  been  engaged  at  43  a  week 
and  board,  but  she  left  at  the  end  of  the  week  saying  that 
the  work  was  too  heavy.  Mrs.  Rossi's  people  live  on  the 
same  floor,  but  they  cannot  give  any  assistance.  Her  aged 
father  and  mother  are  supporte«i  by  one  son  aud  two 
daughters,  all  of  whom  are  at  work,  and  the  mother  iij  able 
only  to  do  the  necessary  housework  in  her  own  rooms. 
They  are  giving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rossi  meals,  but  cannot  con- 
tinue to  do  this. 

Mr.  Rossi  does  not  wish  charity,  but  the  only  solution 
that  appears  to  him  possible  is  to  place  the  four  children 
in  some  home  or  institution,  so  that  both  he  and  his  wife 
can  work  and  earn  the  money  to  live  on,  and  to  pay  for 
their  children's  board. 

Prior  to  this  application  the  family  had  twice  been 
referred  for  assistance  by  a  sympathetic  clergyman,  but  on 
each  occasion  Mr.  Rossi  had  been  found  to  be  at  work, 
and  earning  about  il2  a  week,  and  with  only  one  set  of 
twins  in  the  family,  this  had  been  considered  an  income  on 
which  they  should  be  able  to  live,  notwithstanding  instal- 
ment-plan debts  for  furniture  and  clothing. 

Illness  enters  into  the  problem  presented  in  the  three 
following  cases.  A  family  which  has  a  normal  standard  of 
living,  will,  of  course,  provide  for  illness,  as  well  as  other 
contingencies.  A  question  might  therefore  arise  whether 
illness,  any  more  than  old  age,  may  justly  be  put  down  as 
a  cause  of  destitution.  It  remains  true,  that  when  a  family 
is  near  the  margin  of  self-support,  constantly  recurring 
illness  contributes  the  element  which  appears  to  justify 
either  public  or  private  relief.  In  the  decision  as  to 
whether  relief  should  be  from  public  or  private  sources, 
weight  may  properly  be  given  to  any  evidence  tending  to 
show  that,  while  in  position  to  do  so,  attempts  were  made  to 
provide  for  illness.  Much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  limiting 
private  charity  to  those  who  make  reasonable  attempts  to 
provide  for  old  age,  accident,  or  illness. 

Brady,  Frank  and  Ellen.  Mr.  Brady  applied  for  assists 
aoce,  his  wife  having  but  a  few  days  before  left  the  hoa- 
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pita]  after  confinement,  and  being  now  at  home  and  in  need 
of  food.  Mr.  Brady's  references  being  favorable,  a  pri- 
Tate  society  aided.  A  month  later  Mr.  Brady  had  secured 
work,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  fiimily  for  six  yenra, 
when  Mr.  Brady  again  called.  He  had  worked  for  a  dry- 
goods  house  for  five  years,  had  been  ill  Ln  a  hospital  for  five 
weeks,  and  upon  his  return  to  work  had  found  his  place 
filled.  For  three  mouths  he  received  $6  a  week  from 
a  sick-benefit  fund,  and  then  secured  temporary  work, 
which,  however,  ceased  aoon  afterward.  Mrs.  Brady  had 
for  three  months  been  employed  four  days  a  week  at  a 
private  institution,  but  was  now  out  of  eraployment. 
Rent  was  due  and  they  needed  food.  The  references 
of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brady  apoke  well  of  them,  and  at 
previous  addresses  they  were  favorably  considered.  A  pri- 
vate society  again  aided,  and  later  a  church  took  charge. 

After  another  year  Mr.  Brady  again  applied.  He  had 
had  no  employment  during  the  winter,  but  they  had  been 
aided  by  a  church,  which  aid,  however,  was  now  with- 
drawn. Wood-yard  tickets  were  offered,  but  refused  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  for  such  work. 
Three  months  later  Mrs.  Brady  called  at  the  office,  saying 
that  they  were  in  great  need,  and  that  neither  of  them 
had  work.  Aid  was  supplied,  and  work  in  the  laundry 
for  Mrs.  Brady.  An  interval  of  four  months  passed 
before  Mrs.  Brady  was  agnin  &een.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Brady  was  in  a  hospital,  ill  with  grippe,  and  she  too  had 
been  ill,  and  now  had  but  little  work.  Aid  was  secured 
from  a  private  society,  and  a  diet  kitchen  supplied  nour- 
ishing food.  Two  months  after  this  Mr,  Brady  made 
application  to  another  society.  They  were  again  out  of 
employment,  Mrs.  Brady  was  ill,  and  they  were  in  need. 
Groceries  were  given,  and  also  a  wood-yard  ticket  to  Mr, 
Brady.  Soon  afterward  Mrs.  Brady  secured  employment 
in  a  hotel  at  114  a  month.  Her  husband  had  used  sev- 
eral tickets  at  the  wood  yard,  but  was  now  in  need  of  shoes, 
which  were  given.  Two  montha  later  both  man  and  wife 
were  working,  and  had  become  self-supporting, 

Wilson,  Charlotte,  a  widow,  little  past  middle  age,  who 
had  supported  herself  by  making  artificial   flowers   and 
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lettmg  furnished  rooms.  Slie  lust  het  work  at  the  time 
of  her  ap[iHcation,  and  also  her  Indgers,  two  of  ivhoni  had 
left  owing  room  rent,  and  one  of  them  having  stolen  from 
her  $45  in  cash.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  anxious  to  get  light 
work  60  that  she  could  keep  her  ruoma.  She  could  give 
no  busineaa  references,  as  she  had  secured  her  work  in 
artificial  flowers  thmtigh  naother  employee.  She  had  a 
good  reputation,  liowever,  at  her  previnua  resideuces*  and 
was  favorahly  considered  at  the  mission  which  she  at- 
tended' 

It  was  learned  that  until  ahe  was  forty  years  of  age 
she  had  been  a  circus  rider,  tight-rope  walker,  and  ballet 
dancer.  A  personal  friend  was  found  who  loaned  Mrs- 
Wilson  enough  money  to  enable  her  to  move  to  cheaper 
rooms,  where  ahe  secured  a  lodger,  and  was  given  some 
plain  sewing.  A  few  months  later  she  undertook,  also, 
work  as  chambermaid  in  a  hotel.  Six  months  after  her 
first  call  she  had  a  fall,  resulting  in  a  broken  arm.  Al- 
though she  was  taken  to  a  hospital,  her  arm  was  not 
properly  set,  and  always  troubled  her  afterwards.  Coal, 
groceries,  and  delicacies  of  variouH  kinds  were  provided 
during  the  winter,  and  iu  the  spring,  both  of  her  avail- 
able rooms  beuig  rented,  she  became  self-supporting. 

For  over  a  year  ahe  continued  to  keep  lodgers  and  to 
work  as  chambermaid,  but  on  account  of  a  change  in  man- 
agers at  the  hotel  she  lost  her  employment,  and  undertook 
instead  to  do  some  cleaning  for  her  landlord.  A  slight 
margin  between  her  earnings  and  needs  was  filled  in  from 
charitable  sources.  A  year  later  another  small  amount  of 
aaeistflnce  was  required,  but  she  then  secured  temporary 
work  and  became  janitress  at  two  houses,  receiving  #8  a 
month  and  rent  free,  but  haviag  to  pay  for  aome  of  the 
heavier  work  on  account  of  her  injured  arm.  In  the  win- 
ter she  had  again  injured  herself  slightly,  enough  to  inter- 
fere with  her  work,  and  groceries  and  coal  were  supplied, 
and  temporary  employment.  In  the  spring,  temporary 
work  iH-ing  secured  again,  she  became  for  the  time  self- 
Bupporting. 


We  have  said  that  private  relief  may  not  improperly  be 
mode  contingent  upon  provision  having  been  made  for  the 
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ruisfortiuiB  which  cansefl  distress.     When  destitution  is 

brought  about  by  the  desertion  of  tlie  natural  breadwin- 
ner of  the  family,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  waive  thia 
condition^  since  desertion  is  a  crime,  which  the  wife  tan 
scarcely  be  expected  to  anticipate,  and  for  which  the  de- 
sertiag  husband  will  hardly  have  made  provision.  Another 
consideration,  however,  becomes  paramount,  and  this  is  a 
consiileration  which  enters  iviso  into  every  other  tlecision 
about  relief.  This  ia  the  effect  of  relief  upon  otiiers  in 
the  community,  who  are  likely  to  be  influenced,  by  the 
results  of  desertion.  If  a  msin  of  comparatively  weak 
chftiacter,  who  is  having  a  severe  strugrgle  to  support  his 
family,  and  who  is  on  the  verge  of  discouragement,  sees 
that  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  family  of  his  neigh- 
bor when  its  head  disappeavs,  the  idea  may  well  take  root 
in  his  mind  that  this  ia,  on  the  whole,  the  best  way  for 
hira  also  to  provide  for  his  own.  From  actual  desertion 
in  a  desperate  case  it  is  only  a  short  step  to  temporary 
desertion  in  special  emergenciea,  and  from  this  to  fraudu- 
lent desertion,  when,  by  connivance  between  husband  and 
wife,  it  is  pretended  that  he  has.  gone  away,  when  he  is,  in 
fact,  at  home,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Camaitit  Joseph  and  Johanna,  Mrs.  Camaili  desired  to 
have  two  of  her  children  committed,  her  husband  having 
become  infatuated  with  another  woman  and  deserted, 
Because  of  whooping-cough  in  the  family,  no  institution 
would  accept  the  children,  but  a  settlement  and  the  church 
to  which  the  woman  belonged  provided  what  as8ist*nee 
was  necessary.  The  man's  whereabouts  were  ascertained 
in  another  city,  and  a  visitor  in  that  city  persuaded  hitn 
to  return  to  his  family. 

Eighteen  months  later,  however,  there  was  another  appli- 
cation for  commitment,  the  father  having  deserted,  as  it 
was  learned,  for  the  fourth  time.  Hie  father  and  mother 
and  sister,  however,  remained  with  the  deserted  wife.  It 
was  ascertained  that  he  had  gone  to  the  same  city  in  which 
he  had  been  found  before,  and  from  there  he  sent  word 
that  he  would  like  to  have  his  family  join  hira.  The  pub- 
lic authorities  declined  to  provide  transportation,  for  the 
reason  that  a  report  from  the  place  where  ho  wa»  living 
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indicated  that  his  home  was  not  a  desirable  ode,  or  suitable 
for  the  reception  of  his  cliiUlreii.  The  family,  however, 
decided  later  to  go  on  their  own  account,  and  nothing  has 
since  been  beard  from  him, 

Hichards,  Kate,  ileserted  by  her  huflbaud.  Mra.  Rich- 
pds  came  of  a  respectable  family.  She  haa  a  sister  who 
las  aided  her,  and  sons  living  in  the  city  who  would  aid  if 
she  would  come  to  them,  but  she  is  an  incorrigible  vagrant, 
apparently  unHound  of  mind,  abusive,  and  intemperate, 
Her  sou^  had  been  removed  from  her  custody  while  young, 
and  sent  to  foster-homes  m  the  west.  She  appears  fre- 
quently at  application  bureaus,  telling  incoiierent  stories, 
and  in  often  aided  with  meal  tickets,  clothing,  and  lodgings, 
has  often  been  a  guest  at  the  Woman's  Hotel  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  and  has  been  an  iiimaie  of  a  workhouse,  a 
home  for  discharged  prisoners,  and  a  home  for  fidEen  women. 
She  makes  false  and  irrational  stutements  coneerning  her 
family.  After  irregular  dealing  with  the  woman  for  five 
or  sis  years,  the  case  was  definitely  dosed  as  tiuhelpable 
with  the  resources  at  hand. 

Siemp,  Anna.  When  Mrs.  Kemp  first  raado  application 
for  aaaistbiice  she  and  her  seven  children  bad  been  deserted 
by  her  husband,  who  whs  intemperate  and  shiftleas,  where- 
upon she  had  come  to  New  York,  as  she  bad  a  brother  and 
sister  here  who  aided  to  some  extent.  Five  of  the  children 
were  committed  to  an  institution.  Mrs.  Kemp  then  se- 
cured day's  work,  and  was  able  to  support  herself  and  her 
two  other  children,  Kdward  and  Lily. 

Three  yeara  later  Kdward  was  earning  three  dollars 
a  week,  and  hie  mother  about  eix.  liftbrts  were  then 
made  to  lia\'e  the  children  taken  out  of  the  institution  and 
cared  for  at  home.  But  relatives  refused  to  hc-lp,  and  as 
John's  eyes  were  giving  him  a  great  deal  of  trnubla,  he  and 
two  flisters  remained  lu  the  itistitiilioii,  and  tbe  two  others 
were  taken  home.  Soon  afterward  John  died  iti  the  insti- 
tution. A  year  later  all  of  the  children  were  at  home 
with  the  mother,  and  the  family  was  doing  well. 

Deserted  families  iifford  very  Berious  probleras,  which, 
however,  are  probably  not  more  difficult  than  those  arising 
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in  attempts  to  help  the  families  nt  intemperate  men;  cer. 
tSiinly  not  more  ditHcult  than  those  inherent  in  attempts 
to  improve  the  coudition  of  a  family  in  which  there  is  an 
intemperate  mother.  When  destitution  is  caused  by  driuk 
there  are  always,  of  course,  other  complications —  illness, 
shiftless nesa,  op  ineffieiency.  One  or  many  of  these  symp- 
toms may  appear,  and  whether  the  principal  difficulty  be 
industriul,  or  physical,  or  moral,  intemperance  in  likely  to 
enter  us  a  contributory  factor  in  a  very  large  proportion  ot 
oases.  Statistics  upon  the  point  differ  widely.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  in  one-fourth  of  the  cases  brought  to  the 
attention  of  public  or  private  eharitable  ag^?U(;iea  digtreSB 
la  due  to  the  intemperance  of  the  natural  breadwiimer  of 
the  family,  and  that  in  fully  another  one-fourth,  driak 
aggravates  a  situation  which  would  otherwise  eaaily  be 
remedied.  This  would  lie  shown  ou  a  fuD  statement  of 
all  the  facts  in  the  cases  already  cited.  It  is  a  more  promi- 
nent element,  although  again  by  no  means  the  only  one,  in 
the  following  instances. 

Dolan,  Thamae  and  Ann,  asked  for  aid  seven  years  ago, 
but  could  not  btf  f<juiid  when  visited,  and  were  not  heard  of 
again  for  four  years,  when  Mrs.  Dolau  applied  for  aid  in 
rent,  her  husband  having  desti'ted,  and  her  relatives  being 
unable  to  help.  At  the  various  places  where  the  family 
had  lived  it  was  found  that  Mrs.  Dohui  had  supported  the 
family,  and  that  her  husband  Wiis  drunken,  lazy,  and  abu- 
sive. Application  was  made  for  the  eommitment  of  the 
children  on  the  ground  of  des.titu.tioii,  but  this  was  refused 
by  the  public  authorities*  and  an  order  wjis  obtained  from 
court  requiring  Dolan  to  support  hie  family.  He  was 
found  iind  returned  home,  but  would  not  work,  and  waa 
□ot  prosecuted  under  the  magistrate's  order. 

Ten  months  later  Dolan  was  aent  to  the  penitentiary  for 
burglary,  remaining  for  nine  months.  On  his  discharge 
Mrs.  Dolan  permitted  him  to  come  home,  concealing  tne 
fact,  however,  from  the  church  which  then  was  aiding. 
One  child  was  taken  to  an  eye  and  ear  hospital  for  treat- 
ment, and  another  was  taken  cure  of  by  friends,  whde  Mrs. 
Dolan  went  to  an  infant  asylum  for  conftnement,  her  hus- 
band again  deserting  the  family  at  this  juncture.     Aft«r 
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the  birth  of  the  child  aid  was  ^iven  Mrs.  Dolan  to  take 
rooms  and  get  her  fiimily  together.  A  year  later,  condi- 
tions being  practically  the  same,  Dolan  frequently  desert- 
ing his  family  and  failing  entirely  to  support  them,  and  hia 
wife  refusing  to  prosecute  8enou.sly»  the  home  was  broken 
up,  and  the  cliildren  committed  for  improper  guardianflhip. 

Henderson,  William  and  Myrtle.  At  the  time  of  their 
appUeation  the  family  was  living  in  well'furnished  and 
neat  rooms,  and  they  were  able  to  give  reference  from 
whom  a  farorahle  account  was  obtained.  Henderson  was 
inclined  to  be  intemperate  but  was  intelligent  and  akilful. 
Relatives  were  found  who,  although  in  moderate  circum- 
Btances,  were  willing  to  help,  and  the  family  was  left  in. 
their  care-  They  remained  a  elf -supporting  for  aeven  years, 
at  which  time  special  shoea  were  provided  for  George, 
a  crippled  boy.  The  father  at  this  time  was  earning  $S  a 
week. 

A  year  later  application  was  made  for  the  commitment 
of  three  children.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  found  to 
be  increased  intemperance  of  the  father,  who  was  then  idle. 
Relatives  again  aided.  The  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties secured  from  a  magistrate  an  order  requiring  Hender- 
son to  support  his  family.  He  was  induced  to  take  a  pledge 
of  total  abstinence  and  has  kept  it.  The  crippled  boy 
was  sent  to  a  state  institution  for  crippled  children,  and 
relief  was  supplied  to  move  the  family,  and  to  provide  for 
a  month's  rent  aud  for  necessary  clothing.  Except  for  a 
Berioua  illnesa  fiom  typhoid,  the  family,  in  the  year  that 
has  elapsed  since  it  was  decided  not  to  commit  the  three 
ohildf'Cii  as  public  charges,  has  beeu  in  no  serious  trouble, 
and  relief  has  been  required  only  in  moderate  amoimt. 

Koem,  Edward  ciwii  Hfizabeth.  Aid  waa  asked  origi- 
nally oil  uccouut  of  approaching  confinement  of  Mrs. 
Koern,  They  were  taken  in  charge  by  a  church,  which 
during  the  following  year  tiided  frequently,  although  re- 
porting Mr.  Koernasdrimken.  In  the  five  years  following, 
on  account  of  the  illness  of  the  wife  and  children,  the  fam- 
ily was  aided  also  by  a  relief  society,  Koern 's  record  through- 
out being  that  of  inteQiperance  and  irregularity  at  work- 
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Two  of  the  children  were  placed  in  an.  institution  by  the 
church,  but  were  taken  baak  by  the  father.  Later,  appli- 
cation was  made  for  the  commitment  of  two  other  children, 
but  it  was  disapproved.  Mrs.  Koero  has  a  lame  foot  wbicb 
frequently  incapacitittea  her  for  work.  Mr.  Knern.  now 
began  to  show  improvement,  and  was  earning  $15  to  $20 
n  month  caring  for  furnaces.  The  younger  cluldren  were 
placed  in  a  day  nursery.  Mrs.  Koern  was  treated  by  a 
physician  and  a  district  nurse*  and  nourishing-  food  waa 
provided  for  her.  The  eldest  child  was  sant  regularly  to 
school,  and  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  record  Mr.  Koern 
had  regular  work  as  watchman  on  a  street  railway. 

Haniy,  Ferdinand^  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  a  driver 
by  occupation,  strong,  very  intemperate,  and  on  that  account 
out  of  emplojinent,  abusive  to  wife  and  children.  His  wife 
waa  a  year  younger,  in  rather  delicate  health,  but  said  to 
be  a  good  mother.  Mrs.  Hardy  bail  her  hiiBbiind  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  six  months^  for  non-support.  They  had 
been  married  for  five  years,  during  which  time  Hardy  had 
never  worked  more  than  two  or  three  months  at  a  time. 
His  relatives  were  abundantly  able  to  help  them,  but,  prob- 
ably because  of  earlier  discouraging  experiences,  allowed 
the  family  to  be  dispossessed  from  their  rooms.  On  being 
interviewed,  however,  Hardy's  motSier  promised  to  assume 
the  care  of  the  family,  if  her  son  was  released,  not  other- 
wise. ]t  waa  apparentl}'  her  desire  that  her  son  should  be 
rid  of  hia  family,  but  be  was  not  himself  inclined  to  de- 
sert them.  Mrs.  Hardy  secured  her  husband's  pardon,  the 
relatives  aided  them  to  start  in  new  rooms,  and  the  man 
went  to  work.  They  have  two  healthy*  attractive  children* 
but  both  parents  are  of  weak  character.  If  they  become 
entirely  estranged  from  their  wealthy  relativea,  or  if  the 
latter  lose  their  pro|)erty,  the  family  is  likely  to  become 
chronically  dependent. 

Bruce,  Mmily,  a.  widow  who  appeared  not  to  be  in  need, 
but  who  applied  for  assistance,  was  found  in  an,  apartment 
of  seven  rooms,  for  which  the  rent  was  forty-fivo  dollars  a 
month.  It  developed,  however,  that  Mrs.  Bruce  had  really 
been  living  on  a  sura  which  ahe  had  received  on  her  bus- 
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band's  death  from  a  beneficial  society  to  which  he  had 
belonged.  She  had  taken  the  larger  apartment  in  the 
expectation  of  being-  able  to  rent  rooms,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  visitor's  oall  two  artists  were  in  fact  boarding  with 
her,  paj'ing  togetlier,  however,  only  eight  ^JoUars  a  week 
for  their  board.  Her  sensible  suggestion  was  that  if  aided 
to  move  to  ronma  at  moderate  rent,  ste  would  be  able  to 
support  herself  and  her  children  as  a  sea.iDs.tres.s,  in  which 
occupation  she  had  bad  expei-ience. 

Banmr.,  ThomaB  ami  Cora,  an  English  family,  were  in- 
Teatigated  at  the  request  of  a  national  relief  society,  to 
which  Mr.  Bonner  had  applied  for  assistance.  Keferenceg. 
were  favorable,  except  that  foriueL-  emjiloyera  in  London 
wrote  that  Mr.  Bonner  had  been  disciiarged  for  losing  time, 
and  it  was  found  that  he  was  addicted  to  drink.  English 
relatives  refnsed  to  give  assiatance.  Mr.  Bonner  con- 
tiinied  to  drink,  and  abused  hia  family.  JIany  efforts 
were  made  to  reform  him  by  friendly  visitation  from 
churchea  and  charitable  socipties,  but  these  efforts  were 
unsuccessful,  and  about  two  years  after  the  first  applica- 
tion he  was  placed  under  arrest  for  disorderly  conduct 
and  abuse  of  family,  and  was  sentenced  for  one  month. 
Imraediately  after  hia  dischai-ge  he  was  sentenced  to  a 
second  term  of  six  months. 

Mrs.  Bonner  supported  the  family  with  little  difficulty 
when  he  was  away,  and  did  not  wish  to  have  him  return. 
She  was  persuaded^  however,  to  receive  him  again,  and  ho 
apparently  made  an  effort  to  reform.  In  the  following 
year  he  gave  further  evidence  of  thia  desire  by  entering  a 
Jiome  for  intemperate  men^  but  after  his  diacliarge  again 
Buccnmbed  to  his  B]>petite.  A  son,  Williiini,  refused  to 
I  Btar  at  home  with  his  father,  who  several  times  reformed 
ana  worked  well  for  a  time,  but  each  time  again  fell  away. 

The  friendly  visiitor,  five  years  after  the  first  applica- 
tion, and  three  yeats  after  any  distinctly  unfavorable 
record,  reported  that  the  family  was  doing  well,  and  that 
Mr.  Bonner  had  remained  sober  for  nine  months. 

Jones,  John  and  Margaret.  John  is  an  able-bodied  man 
of  thirty,  a  printer  by  trade,  and  a  successful  operator  on 
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a  macHne,  although  not  a  rapid  hand  compositor.  He 
had  been  fof  teu  years  iu  uoe  office,  but  Lad  left  it  to 
better  himself^  as  he  aujjjjcjsed.  in  another  city.  Not  being 
successful,  be  had  returned,  and  was  out  of  employment. 
There  were  four  small  childreu,  whom  the  parects  de- 
sired to  have  committed  to  an  mstttution.  The  mag-is- 
trate,  to  whom  application  had  been  made,  refused  to 
commit  them,  on  the  ground  of  non -residence.  After 
many  conflicting  reports  and  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
start  the  family  on  a  basig  of  self-support,  it  was  finally 
ascertained  that  the  difBculty  lay  with  Mrs.  Jones.  Both 
man  and  wife  drank,  but  tiie  wife  was  the  more  intem- 
perate. Her  rooms  were  found  frequently  to  be  dirty, 
and  the  children  to  be  utterly  neglected,  although  at 
times  there  would  he  an  improvement,  and  the  children 
attended  a  private  school  irregularly.  The  family  was 
frequently  dispossessed  for  drunkenness  and  fighting,  and 
the  parents  were  known  to  have  used  vile  language  before 
the  children. 

The  man's  mother  confided  to  the  visitor  that  the  couple 
were  intoxicated  when  mfn-ried,  although  she  did  not 
know  this  until  later.  The  wife  had  been  reared  a  Cath- 
olic, but  the  husband  waa  of  a  Protestant  family,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  children  had  been 
christened  at  all,  and  if  so,  in  what  faith.  Tlie  man  con- 
stantly borrowed  small  sums  of  money  in  various  direc- 
tions and  rarely  repaid.  His  mother  supplied  him  with 
tlie  money  necessary  for  liis  union  fees  when  he  secured 
em  ployraent. 

After  a  little  more  than  two  years  of  persistent  effort, 
to  reform  the  parenta  and  to  secure  fair  treatment  of  the 
children.,  the  attempt  was  given  up  as  a  failure,  and,  at  a 
time  when  the  family  had  been  dispossessed  and  the  fur- 
niture thrown  upon  the  street,  the  children  were  com- 
mitted to  an  asylum,  and  the  father  plaeed  under  an  order 
of  eourt  to  pay  for  their  maintenance.  The  family  had 
again,  in  the  meantime,  become  residents  of  the  city. 


We  have  not  yet  done  with  our  examples  of  intemper- 
ance. Those  that  follow  illuytrate  in  addition  the  absence 
of  moral  qualities,  aside  from  intemperance,  and  also  illuB- 
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trate  the  opportunitiea  which  arise  for  remedial  tueasurea 
in  these  ease».  There  are  suiiie  who  are  peculiarly  gifted 
for  the  moral  reformation  of  the  intemperate  and  the 
vicious,  and  to  all  w-ho  have  this  gift  one  must  bid  a  "  God 
speed"  in  their  efforts.  Material  relief  in  such  caaea  as 
are  here  described,  however,  when  uiiiieconipaaied  by  dis- 
cipline, or  by  extraordinary  jiBrsanal  influence,  Heldoni 
achieves  a  result  in  which  the  donor  can  take  satis^fHction. 


B^riifs,  Sarah  and  Theophrastns.  Through  a  period 
of  ten  years  a  charitable  society  fittenipted  to  rehabilitate 
the  family  of  Theophrastua  and  Sarah  Byrnea.  This  man 
was  a  phyaician,  a  graduate  of  a  well-known  medical  col- 
lege, and  Lad  exeellent  profeaKioual  qualities.  He  con- 
tracted the  morphine  habit,  however,  as  result  of  treatment 
after  an  accident,  and  has  gone  steadily  down  hill  ever 
Binoe.  He  has  abandoned  lus  family  and  is  living  with 
another  woman  (Mrs.  R.),  but  on  account  of  his  children 
his  wife  will  not  take  action  against  him.  The  woman 
with  whom  he  is  maintaining  rcdations  at  present  came 
from  a  good  family,  whciBC  members  feel  very  hitter  toward 
Dr.  Byrnes.  She  had  been  previously  married  and  h«a 
one  eon,  and  both  mother  and  son  have  become  victims  of 
the  opium  liabit. 

Many  eflorts  bare  been  made,  by  friends  and  by  pliyei- 
eiaiia,  to  reform  this  num.  He  has  been  a  voluntary 
inmate  of  three  inatitutions  for  treatment,  and  has  been 
given  excellent  opportunities  for  work  at  his  professiofi  - — 
ntl,  however,  witiiuut  succesa.  Both  the  man  and  Mrs. 
R,,  probably  largely  Ijeeauae  of  their  use  of  opium,  have 
become  unreliable,  dishonest,  and  disaolllte.  They  have 
had  chapitiible  aid  at  various  times,  in  the  fnrni  of  gro- 
ceries, clothing,  rent,  tickets  for  ujght  lodginfi^s,  etc.  — all 
given  AS  an  incentive  to  influencing  them  to  lead  a  different 
Ufe.  but  without  permanent  success. 

Bender,  John  a-nd  Bridi/et,  had  been  continually  apply- 
ing for  aid  in  rent,  food,  and  clothing  for  fourteen  yeara. 
On  one  occasion,  the  wife  being  in  the  almshouse,  John 
had  asked  for  shelter  of  some  kind  for  himself.  Their 
record  is  bad —  laziness  on  the  one  side,  untruthfulness  on 
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the  other,  and  iutemperance  on.  both.  A  nui-ae  made  & 
report  that  he  was  suffering'  from  varicose  veins  and 
needed  an  elastic  stnclciug ;  that  he  Wiis  [jhysieally  unable 
to  do  any  work  thut  would  require  stiiiidiug ;  and,  more- 
over, that  he  wiia  subjeat  to  epileptic  tits,  and  was,  prac- 
tically, a  physical  and  nervous  wreck.  As  if  to  match 
hia  condition,  Bridget,  the  wife,  Liid  a  repulsive  eruption 
on  her  face,  for  which,  at  the  time  of  this  report,  she 
waa  being  treated  at  a  public  dispensary,  Tlieir  account 
o£  tlieir  o\*ti  past  life  was  confused  and  unsutisfactory, 
neither  being  able  to  make  any  statement  as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  their  marriage  or  in  regard  to  their 
children. 

This  situation  is  presented,  not  as  an  example  of  a 
family  that  should  have  relief  at  home,  but  as  one  con- 
cerning wh&m  this  question  will  coustantlj  arlae,  to  be 
decided  affirmatively  or  negatively.  It  is  safe  to  decide 
it  negatively  in  sucli  cases,  and  to  take  the  position  that 
the  children  should  be  removed  and  the  parents  separated 
for  hospital  or  pei'to'anent  institutional  care. 

Beaumiiu.  Marie.  A  very  different  case  ia  that  of 
Marie  Beaumais,  who  is  related,  by  many  removes,  to  a, 
woman  of  wealth  and  social  position.  This  distant  kins- 
woman, not  so  much  because  of  the  relationship  as  be- 
cause of  a  personal  frieiidfihip  for  this  woman's  mother, 
has  expresseda  willingness  to  make  her  a  monthly  allow- 
ance, provided  she  wiU  cut  loose,  with  her  children,  from 
her  utterly  disreputable  and  worthless  husband.  He  has 
done  practically  nothing,  in  their  ten  years  of  married 
life,  except  to  squander  his  wife's  small  dowry  and  to 
live  upon  her  earnings.  Kven  the  modest  homestead 
which  had  belonged  to  hia  wife  has  gone  to  meet  princi- 
pal and  interest  of  a  mortgage  indebtedness.  She  is  not 
physically  strong*  and,  as  her  means  are  exhausted,  the 
absence  of  the  allowance  would  mean  the  commitment 
of  her  children  as  public  charges,  and  the  necessity  of 
supporting  herself  at  aerrice  or  in  some  similar  manner. 
With  reluctance,  therefore,  and  with  many  assurances  to 
the  visitor  that  she  had,  personally,  no  ill-feeling  toward 
her  husband,  she  consented  to  a  legal  separation  on  the 
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grouad  of  iiDii-.^upport,  and  became  eatablbhed  in  a  few 
rooms  with  lier  eliildren,  expecting  to  earn  whatever  is 
needed  for  their  support  over  and  above  the  allowance 
which  was  thus  secured. 

The  wisdom  of  this  conditional  offer  has  Iieeu  ques- 
tioned, and  auch  a  harsh  word  as  "  hypocrisy  "  lias  been 
used  to  deacribe  Marie'a  acceptance  of  the  offer,  in  view 
of  Jier  husband's  not  infrequent  visits  to  lier  and  her  eliil- 
dren'in  their  new  quartern,  and  her  own  expressiousi  of 
continued  affection  for  him;  but  her  attitude  is  really 
sufficiently  gtmiglitforward  to  satisfy  the  moat  exacting. 
She  had  no  desire  to  be  separated  from  her  husbaud,  she 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  him,  ^at  least,  to  outsiders, — 
the  legal  action  was  hut  an  empty  form  to  which  she 
agreed  as  the  only  condition  upoa  which  an  income  which 
she  needed  could  be  secured. 


Jaif.  John,  and  Rachel,  applied  to  a  charitable  society 
tweuty  years  ago,  but  no  neceesity  for  relief  was  discov- 
ered. The  same  request  was  made  the  following  year. 
Mrs,  Jwj  then  said  that  her  husband  had  deserted  her, 
which,  however^  was  found  to  be  untrue.  The  relief 
society  paid  rent  and  provided  groeerios.  The  record 
then  has  a  blank  of  eleven  years,  which  will  readily  be 
filled  in  by  an  experienced  vijiitor,  by  unrecorded  appli- 
cations to  individuals,  churches,  and  societies,  rewarded 
by  oecasional  success.  Application  was  then  made  to  a 
church  whose  visitor  offered  employment  to  a  grown  girl 
in  the  family,  which  was  refused.  It  is  pathetically  and 
briefly  recorded  that  all  aid  giveu  had  not  helped  the  family. 

The  houaekeeper  at  the  house  in  which  the  family  had 
formerly  lived  said  that  they  had  been  disposseiiaed  for 
drunkennesB  of  both  the  man  and  woman.  In  this  year 
the  relief  society  gave  relief  twice,  once  a  grant  being 
made  at  the  requeat  of  the  churth.  The  head  of  the 
family  was  now  ill  and  needed  extra  nourishment.  He 
had,  however,  patented  a  window-uasb,  which  a  clergyman 
arranged  to  place  upon  the  market. 

The  following  year  the  family  was  again  reported  for 
aid,  this  time  by  a  private  citiien  to  whom  they  had  ap- 
plied.    The  husband  was  ill,  a  sol  of  working  age  had 
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irregular  employment,  and  the  daughter  to  whom  employ- 
meut  had  previously  been  offered  was  out  of  work.  A 
loan  association  reported  that  a  loan  of  ^50  had  been  made 
twice,  the  furniture  being  pledged  as  security.  Both 
loans  had  been  repaid,  but  the  second  under  compulsion. 
Two  yeara  later  a  third  church  asked  an  investigation, 
the  man  having  died  the  year  before.  The  housekeeper  at 
a  new  address  Said  that  the  faniily  did  not  pay  debts  and 
spent  their  money  for  drink;  that  the  boy  stole  leud  pipes 
from  the  botiae  and  cut  up  the  wardrobes  in  the  apurt- 
ments  for  fuel;  that  the  family  had  lived  extravagantly 
for  &  time  on  the  man's  insurance.  Two  years  later  the 
unpromising  boy  had  regular  employment  at  SIO  a  week, 
and  therefore  the  family  was  left  to  its  owu  r&soucc6&. 

Drake,  Samuel  and  Sarah.  After  relief  had  been  given 
a  few  times  eignificajit  facts  in  the  previous  career  and  in 
the  ancestry  of  this  couple  began  to  come  to  light.  It 
was  found  that  Mrs.  Drake"?  mother  had  been  iasane,  and 
that  she  herself  had  been  led  astray  by  r  distant  relative, 
ajid  that  the  latter  was  father  of  the  eldest  child.  He 
had  placed  over  $.500  in  a  savings  bank  to  her  credit. 
This  money,  with  the  earnings  of  both  man  and  wife,  had 
been  squandered  by  Drake.  He  was  a  gambler  and  was 
fre<iuently  awny  from  home  for  several  days  at  a  time. 
His  mother  waa  Living  in  an  apartment  house,  divorced 
from  her  husband,  who  was  altso  a  gambler.  Drake'a 
brother  had  paid  the  rent  of  the  family  through  an  entire 
winter  on  condition  that  he  should  not  annoy  them,  but 
reported  that  this  agreement  had  been  broken  and  rent 
was  discontinued. 

A  few  years  later  the  family  was  again  brought  to 
notice  by  the  report  of  a  lady  interested  in  rescue  work, 
who  said  that  she  had  herself  brought  up  Samuel  Drake, 
and  that  he  liad  much  to  fight  against.  At  this  time  aid 
was  given  to  the  family  in  groceries,  clothing,  and  coal  to 
the  value  of  some  $90.  Five  months  later  it  waa  neces- 
Ba.ry  for  the  housekeeper  to  intervene  in  a  family  quarrel, 
in  which  the  man  was  beating  his  wife  and  using  language 
unfit  for  the  children  to  hear.  In  the  following  month, 
while  Mrs.  Drake  was  out,  her  husband  sold  all  of  the 
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furniture,  and  the  four  children  were  committed  to  au 
institution  for  lack  of  proper  guardianship.  One  week 
after  this  a  church  had  heuome  interested  in  tlie  family, 
and  reported  that  the  man  and  his.  wife,  with  an  infant  who 
had  not  been  committed,  were  living  in  a  furnished  room. 

Garrett,  John  and  Catharine,  were  first  brought  to  notice 
by  the  principal  of  a,  primary  scliool,  who  found  the  children 
to  be  in  need  of  shoes.  The  family  was  aided  frequently 
by  two  private  citizens,  the  investig-ation  having  shown  at 
the  outset  a  fairly  credituble  record,  althoug'h  Mrs.  Gar- 
rett was  eccentric,  and  the  eldest  boy,  Patrick,  frequently 
changed  his  work.  Two  daughters  were  in  an  institution 
for  children. 

Five  years  later  Garrett  was  ill,  hut  refused  hospital 
treatment-  Patrick  ran  away  from  home,  waa  found, 
and  sent  to  a  foster-family  hy  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
He  returned  ^vith  money  supplied  by  hie  mother,  and  wa3 
committed  to  an  institution.  A  relief  society  had  an 
unsatisfactory  experience  with  the  family.  Patrick  re- 
turned home  after  rej>eated  demands  by  hia  mother  for 
his  diacharg-e,  but  was  lazy  and  incorrigible,  Mr,  Garrett 
worked  irregularly,  but  the  family  was  inclined  to  rely 
on  others  for  all  the  help  that  it  was  possible  to  get, 
Mrs.  Garrett  was  admitted  to  a  hospital  and  had  a  slight 
flurgicfll  operation. 

Ten  years  after  the  first  application  a  second  son, 
Andrew,  who  had  become  the  main  breadwinner  of  the 
family,  was  ill.  Patrick  enlisted  in  thf  regular  army, 
and  the  faraily  had  become  known  to  two  agencies  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  soldiers  and  sailors.  Mrs.  Gar- 
rett was  housekeeper,  but  quarrelled  with  the  tenants,  and 
the  two  daughters,  who  had  formerly  been  in  an  institu- 
tion, were  at  home  and  working  occasionally.  The  deei- 
sion  with  which  the  record  closes  records  that  the  family 
bad  been  aided  too  much,  and  would  better  be  left  to  them- 
selves. 


Kelley,  Michael  and  Ann.  The  record  cavers  a  period  of 
nine  years  with  an  interval  of  five  years.  At  the  time  of 
the  original  application  the  husband  waa  lame  as  a  result 
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of  an  injury  from  a  raOway  accident.  He  tlieu  had  a 
reputation  lur  intemperum^e  aud  abusiveness.  He  was 
admitted  to  a  convalescent  home,  and  rec&ived  neceaeary 
surgical  care,  after  whitli  work  was  found  for  him  on  a 
street  railway.  The  wife  worked  irregularly  at  the  laundry, 
a  son  of  working  age  had  employment,  and  later  a  daughter 
went  out  to  domestic  service. 

On  the  nest  application  for  assistance,  a  few  years  later, 
John,  who  had  previously  heen  employed,  waa  out  of  work, 
but  refused  woodyard  tickets.  The  daughter  at  service 
was  doing  well  except  that  she  occasionally  went  home  at 
night  and  remained  away  for  a  day  without  notice.  The 
whole  family  waa  untruthful. 

Nest  yeiir  Mrs.  Kelley  slipped  on  the  stairs  and  broke 
her  arm  while  working  for  the  caretaker  of  a  wealthy 
man  iu  a  houme  that  was  otherwise  unoccupied  during  the 
suTQmer  months.  Her  husband  insisted  that  she  should  sua 
the  owner,  although  she  had  no  valid  claim,  and  when  she 
refused,  he  abused  and  deaerted  her,  John  also  refused  to 
support  his  mother.  The  owner  of  the  house  in  which  the 
accident  occurred  supported  Mra.  Kelley  until  she  wasable 
to  work. 

A  few  weeks  afterward  John  was  found  in  her  rooms 
intoxicated.  Mrs.  Kelley  had  now  reached  the  age  limit 
at  which  she  might  have  been  admitted  to  a  home  if 
otherwise  a  suitable  candidate,  but  she  refused  to  consider 
any  such  auggestion,  and  in  any  ease  she  could  probably 
have  been  sent  only  to  the  almshouse.  She  accepted  such, 
employment  as  was  offered  her,  but  was  often  dispossessed 
for  drunkeimesa  and  diHturbunce  of  neighbors.  Annie 
gave  up  domestic  service  and  went  to  work  in  a  silk 
factory,  at  which  time  the  family  dinappeared  from  notice 
and  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  tliem. 


Ihtnn,  Edivard  and  Caroline,  When  Dmm  called  at  the 
Application  Bureau,  at  the  auggestion  of  a  church,  he 
needed  work  and  general  aasistanoe.  Invastig-ation  showed 
the  family  to  be  drunken,  quarrelsome,  and  shifllessi 
Their  rooms  had  always  been  dirty  and  neglected,  Mrs. 
Dunn  had  previously  been  married  to  a  man  whom  she  at 
first  declared  to  have  been  killed  in  &  quarrel,  but  whom 
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she  later  said  that  she  bad  sent  to  the  smte  prison  for 
bigumy.  From  the  prison  ftuthorities  it  was  leanietl  tiiiit 
he  liad  been  twice  committed,  once  for  burglary,  and  once 
for  perjury.  Neitlier  the  father  nor  mother  was  disposed 
to  work  to  support  tlie  children.  One  child  was  at  the 
time  living  with  Mrs.  Dunn's  mother,  who  also  had  a 
record  of  dcpeiideiiee  under  various  aliases.  The  children 
should  have  been  removed  at  tliia  time  for  improper 
guardianship,  but  tliJs  result  was  not  brought  about. 

About  three  years  later  Mrs.  Dunn  applied  for  the 
couimitinent  of  her  son,  stating  that  her  huaband  had 
dciserted  soon  after  her  former  application,  aud  was  now 
living  in  a,  suburb  with  a  married  daughter.  Later  he  waa 
reported  to  be  an  in]nate  of  the  almsnouise  of  the  county 
in  which  the  suburb  ia  located.  The  child  who  had  been 
with  the  gnindraother  died  in  an  institution.  The  boy  for 
whom  she  now  desirod  coraraitment  had  previously  been 
in  the  same  institution,  but  was  discharged  on  the  ground 
that  his  parents  couhl  support  him,  and  in  the  meantime 
his  mother  had  changed  his  name  to  Montmorency. 
Temporary  iaistitut  inual  care  was  secured  for  Montmorency 
in  the  hope  thut  Mrs.  Dunn  would  «nter  a  Imsjiltal  for 
treatment,  which  slie  hiter  refused  to  do.  She  agreed, 
however,  to  the  placing  out  of  her  child  for  adoption. 

Way^  ThtodoTd.  Investigation  waa  asked  by  a  private 
citiKcii,  to  wliom  Mr.  Way  had  written,  ssying  that  he  had 
been  arrested  and  waa  in  the  "Toniba"  awaiting  trial. 
The  complaint  was  that  of  passing  a  worthless  cheek, 
drawn  on  a  bank  which  was  found  not  to  exist.  Mr.  Way's 
story  wns  that  he  had  had  business  relations  with  persona 
whom  he  aupposed  to  be  reliable,  and  had  been  persuaded 
to  deposit  several  hundred  dollars  with  them.  He  later 
drew  upon  them  for  $50,  which  was  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty. He  had  then  given  n  few  ehecks  for  araall  debts  to 
various  people,  but  before  these  had  been  heard  from  ha 
waa  ftjdced  to  cash  their  check  for  #7.5.  Not  having  the 
money  he  indorsed  the  check  and  took  it  to  a  Hquor  dealer, 
who  cashed  it.  !t  was  this  check  which  had  been  returned 
as  worthless,  and  had  led  to  his  arrest.  Mr.  Way  claimed 
alao  that  the  city  owed  him  :(2000,  bis  bill  having  been 
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approved,  biit  not  paid.  If  he  could  collect  iLia  money 
lie  cuuUl  pay  tlic  liquor  ilealor.  who  would  tlieii  be  willing 
to  witlidraw  the  charge. 

At  liis  ftttlier's  dea.tb  Mr.  Way  had  inherited  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  he  had  put  into  huKiness  and  lost. 
His  mother  had  Btill  some  valuable  furniture,  which  had, 
however,  been  in  Btorage  for  some  time,  and  there  was 
now  danger  of  losing  it,  as  payments  were  in  arrears. 
He  had  but  one  near  relative,  an  uncle  who  w[L3  a  man 
of  some  prominenea  in  politics  and  otherwise.  This  uncle 
would  do  ricitliing  foi'  Mr.  Way,  but  was  induced  to  provide 
board  and  money  for  the  wife.  A  masonic  lodge,  to  which 
llie  man  belonged,  also  contributed  for  her  support,  but 
would  d()  n<(tliing  for  Mr.  Way. 

Six  moiitliH  after  the  letter  had  been  received,  Mr.  Way 
was  tried  and  found  guilty:  sentence,  however,  was  sus- 
punded.  and  lio  was  rlischarged  and  was  not  again  heard 
from.  His  wife,  for  the  following  year,  was  flup|>orted  by 
n-lutivcB.  who  made  their  contributions  for  this  purpose 
tliniiigh  the  society. 

If  iuLernpBi'ance  and  other  moral  defects  can  seldom  be 
remedied  by  material  relief,  still  less  can  relief  cure  a 
Htrain  nf  chrnnic  dependence^  Those  to  whom  begging 
ppi?Hciils  iiBL-lf  as  the  easiest  solution  of  any  even  tem- 
porary embarrflsHment,  and  who  therefore  prefer  to  beg 
ratlier  than  work,  are  perhaps  of  all  dependents  the  most 
unresponsive  and  unhelpable.  While  a  few  ilhistrative 
iii.'jtances  are  here  grouped  together,  it  must  be  under- 
stootl,  tliat  by  no  means  all  of  the  individuals  in  these 
families  are  representatives  of  the  begging  class.  Fami- 
lioH  do  not  dinerentiate  themselves  so  completely.  The 
beggar  is  joined  togetlier  with  the  diunkard,  and  the 
honest,  induatrions,  and  faithful  mother  may  find  hei-self 
euraed  by  a  brutal  husband  or  an  ungrateful  and  worth- 
IcBfl  son.  The  following  instances  are  therefore  all  the 
more  typical  because  they  present  complications  both  of 
^uod  and  of  bad  tjualities,  in  addition  to  the  strain  of  pau- 
perism which  appears  to  run  through  them. 

Patrickt  John  and  Anna.  A  church  worktT,  several  of 
whose  earlier  cases  had  turned  out  to  be  different  from 
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what  the  worker  aupposed  them  to  be,  but  who  had 
excused  the  misiuformation  supplied  by  saying  that  the 
families  were  under  the  charge  uf  asHOi^iate  workers  and 
not  personally  known  to  tlie  one  who  had  referred  them, 
finally  wrote  as  follows  iu  regard  to  a  family  for  whom  a 
supply  of  coal  was  requested  :  — 

"Mr.  Patrick  Is  out  of  work.  They  were  found  sorely 
in  need.  A  respL^otable  couple  with  a  child  of  four  months. 
Everything  haa  been  pawned  to  get  food.  Plenty  of  room 
for  coal.  We  are  furnishing  teiupurary  aid  in  groceries. 
They  have  only  one  quilt  on  bed  for  theii-  covering.  No 
blankets.  Everything  has  been  piiwned.  Mrs.  Patrick's 
health  is  run  down  so  tlwt  the  baby  has  not  had  proper 
nourishment.  It  is  a  worthy  case,  and  I  am  glad  I  have 
the  case  under  my  peraoiiid  siiperviaion  and  attention, 
Mr.  Patrick,  1  fear,  has  consiimjitiou.  Hi«  cough  seems 
auepicioua,  A  bag  of  coal  which  I  ordered  will  be  suffi- 
cient until  to-raortow,  and  I  would  much  appreciate  an 
early  delivery  of  coal  to  thig  couple  of  good  habits." 

A  visitor  called  at  the  address  given,  and  Mrs.  Patrick 
repeated  the  statement  made  in  the  letter  which  had 
been  received.  She  said  that  her  husband  was  consump- 
tive and  unable  to  do  any  work ;  tliat  she  heraelf  hiw  a 
father  and  sister  living,  but  that  Mr.  Patrick  has  no  rela- 
tives in  the  world.  Mrs.  Patrick  was  unable  to  explain 
why  she  was  receiving  aid  frora  a  church  of  a  different 
denomination  from  that  to  which  she  said  that  she  and 
her  husband  belonged,  and  in  variims  ways  she  impressed 
the  visitor  that  she  had  not  been  entirely  straightforward 
and  truthful  in  her  statements.  The  usual  Lnquiriea  were 
made  at  one  or  two  houses  in  which  the  Patrioks  had  for- 
merly lived,  and  at  one  of  these  the  housekeeper  referred 
the  visitor  to  a  tenant  who  had  lived  in  the  house  for 
some  time,  ami  therefore  probtibly  knew  the  Patricks. 
This  woman  said  that  she  knew  the  Patrlcka  well  ;  that 
Mr.  Patrick  had  lived  there  with  his  mother  hefcu-e  his 
marriage  ;  that  he  had  been  most  brutal  in  bis  treatment 
of  his  old  mother ;  had  beaten  her  regularly,  and  was 
continually  bringing  into  the  house  disreputable  women 
from  the  street ;  that  there  was  another  woman  living  in 
the  neighborhood  who  claimed  to  liave  been  married  to 
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Patrick,  aud  that  finally  h«  had  been  requested  to  lejiva 
the  house  htca.n8i>  ol  his  behavior;  that  the  woma.n  with 
whom  he  was  now  living,  known  aa  Mrs.  Patrick,  had 
bften  with  him  only  a  short  time  before  hia  removal,  but 
that  in  this  time  he  had  beaten  her  frequently,  on  one 
occasion  makiiig  Lt  necessary  for  her  to  call  in  the  police. 
This  tenant  believed  that  Le  was  not  a  drinking  man,  hut 
that  he  waa  thoroughly  lazy  and  worthless ;  that  he  was 
strong  and  well  nnd  able  to  work,  but  tlnit  he  had  always 
been  abl«  to  find  some  woiiiiin  who  would  support  hini. 

Mrs.  Patrick's  sister,  who  was  nest  seen,  professed  to 
know  nothing  at  all  about  Mr.  Patrick,  but  on  being  ques- 
tioned aa  to  the  identity  of  a  little  child  in  the  roomv  wh.o 
called  her  "auntie,"  admitted  that  a!ie  had  still  another 
slater,  but  she  a^ked  the  visitor  not  to  go  to  see  her,  aa 
she  was  not  on  good  terms  with  the  Patricks,  and  might 
say  something  unkind. 

The  visitor,  however,  called  upon  the  mother  of  the 
child,  in  whom  she  found  a  woman  who  wa.-*  not  afraid  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  who  knew  the  facta.  Shy  fully  cou- 
firmed  the  story  of  the  tenant  at  the  addreas  previously 
visited.  She  declared  her  brother-indaw  to  be  a  Strong 
young  man  without  a  trace  of  consumption ;  able  to  obtain 
employment,  but  unwilling  to  work  ;  of  good  appearance 
and  plausible  manner.  She  informed  the  vifiitor  that  at 
the  time  of  her  call  Patrick  had  doubtless  been  concealed 
in  the  adjoining  room,  and  for  thia  reason  his  wife  had 
not  dared  to  say  anything  derogatory  about  him.  Patrick 
was  further  described  as  a  man  of  very  dangerous  charac- 
ter, who  had  frequently  threatened  to  stick  a  knife  into 
any  one  who  interfered  with  him. 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Patrick  and  the  informant  happened 
to  be  in  the  room  at  the  time  of  thia  conversotioD,  and 
cnnfirmed  everything  that  his  daughter  had  said,  express- 
ing, however,  a  fear  of  what  Mr.  Patrick  might  do  if  he 
learned  that  they  had  told  the  truth  about  hiiu.  The 
visitor  thereupon  promptly  returned  to  the  rooms  of  the 
Patrick  family,  and  questioned  Mrs,  Patrick  again  as  to 
her  husband's  relatives  and  his  character.  Mrs.  Patrick 
quickly  became  terrified  at  this  line  of  questioning;  in- 
sisted that  her  h.ut<band  vras  a  frail,  delicate  little  man. 
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and  that  he  was  not  at  the  time  at  home.  On  being  ques- 
tioned directly  as  to  whether  he  was  not  in  the  next  room, 
listening  to  the  present  conversation,  she  protested  that 
this  was  Hot  the  case,  and  attempted  to  prevent  the  vis- 
itor's opening  the  door  to  look  for  herself.  The  visitor 
opened  the  door,  however,  into  the  adjoining  room,  where 
Mr.  Patrick  was  found  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  On 
being  addressed  by  name  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  many 
oaths,  turned  violently  upon  his  wife,  telling  her  that  he 
had  told  her  never  to  tell  a  lie ;  denied  that  he  was  con- 
sumptive ;  and  declared  that  he  was  perfectly  able  to  care 
for  his  wife  and  child  without  charity ;  that  he  did  not 
wish  charity,  and  had  never  asked  for  it.  He  inquired 
of  his  wife  in  a  very  threatening  manner  whether  he  had 
ever  laid  a  hand  on  her,  and  the  poor  wife,  frightened 
almost  to  death,  replied  that  he  had  always  been  a  good, 
kind  husband. 

Mr.  Patrick  was  described  by  the  visitor  as  being  well 
dressed,  apparently  able  bodied,  stout  and  thick  set,  with 
no  trace  of  consumption,  but  with  a  slight  cough,  which 
he  himself  described  as  a  cigarette  cough. 

Wtlliamg,  John  and  Eliza.  Twenty  years  ago  an  in- 
vestigation was  asked  by  a  relief  association  connected 
with  a  church,  who  felt  that  the  family  was  becoming 
dependent.  Williams  was  a  skilled  workman  able  to  sup- 
port his  family.  In  the  following  year  five  agencies  asked 
for  information,  and  it  was  obvious  that  Williams,  although 
able  to  support  his  family,  was  quite  willing  to  be  sup- 
ported by  outside  aid. 

Four  years  later  the  association  which  first  asked 
about  the  family  reported  that  Mrs.  Williams  was  un- 
truthful and  unreliable,  that  it  was  her  habit  to  appeal 
to  symputhy  by  showing  a  sore  limb.  Morris,  a  crippled 
boy,  was  the  only  wage-earner  in  the  family,  his  father 
being  idle.  The  church  which  had  assisted  refused  fur- 
ther ai<l,  but  three  years  later  this  church  again  asked  in- 
vestigation, at  which  time  it  was  learned  that  the  income 
of  the  family,  partly  from  charitable  sources,  was  about 
$65  a  month. 

After  a  lapse  of   another  two   years,  two   more  char- 
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ftsbte  tgtiunm  bad  become  iotereBted.  The  eldest  daagh- 
ter«  wboae  name  liad  not  previously  been  given,  had 
DiarrierJ  s  tliuatricat  msnager,  who  aided  tbe  family  at 
inU-rvaln.  Tlie  children  biw  be«n  taught  to  ask  aid  from 
different  iiourcea.  The  two  agencies  that  bad  &rst  come 
Into  contact  with  t]Le  family  had  now  dropped  them 
entirely,  while  unotliur  relief  society  reported  that  tbe 
family  had  a<;tually  refused  aid  from  them. 

In  till!  fnlldwin^  year,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Scotch 
PrcftliyUrriun  vIjupl^i  reported  tbe  family,  but  Mrs.  Will- 
ianiM,  wluMi  viKitiid.  insisted  that  ttiey  were  in  no  need  of 
help.  Two  yeat'it  biter  auotlier  and  final  inquiry  came 
from  tli«  relief  itg^ency,  whose  secretary  had  said,  fifteen 
years  ht^Fore,  that  slie  feared  that  the  family  waa  becomiug 
duimndent. 
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■imvimfn,  Ckarha  avd  Viotorine.  Mr.  Jennings  had 
Id'iMi  LI  brolifr  in  Wiill  Strt-ut,  and  liad  failed  in  business. 
Ilu  owtiie  of  H  family  described  as  very  respectable.  Mrs. 
.ImniiiitttH  n«l(od  for  u  loan  of  iJtlOO  to  help  her  husband 
jii'iipi^rly  |)liL(!(!  iin  iiivorilinii  whicli  he  ha,d  patented.  She 
would  f^ivo  11(1  (J'lliniie  Hiiiteraeiit,  hovrever.  nor  any  ad- 
diTHn  lit  which  h\kj  could  be  visited.  It  was  later  re- 
portod  that  nli«  Wivs  jjoinjf  in  and  out  of  business  offices, 

firobiiLly  bi'ggiiig.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  family 
yr  six  yotu's.  Thoy  wore  then  reported  by  a  private 
citizen  tw  in  iiewd  of  aid.  and  they  applied  also  themselTes 
Lit  the  gfiototy'8  otHco.  Mr.  Jennings's  three  brothers,  on 
I'oquost,  priiviiltvd  wlmt  relief  wns  necessary.  Fire  years 
later  a  uhiircli  wns  iiiiUng,  ulthnugh  the  fiiniily  was  iinown 
to  tlioni  iiTider  tin  assumed  nimie.  The  patent  had  been 
gold  for  ^'lOO.  A  neugiou  wag  received  by  the  couple 
from  n  hiniirt  for  agoa  persons,  and  the  church  continued 
its  oaro  of  the  family. 

MadUon.,  Htmrif  and  Martha,  Mr.  Madison  asked 
tutiiiHCaiK-t>,  uionoy  brought  from  Virginia  having  been 
exhi\u»ti>d.  Ill)  Htntt^s  Itis  occupation  to  be  that  of  writer 
mid  gi«ni»aU»|iistaud  gives  satisfuctory  references.  At  pre- 
viiiiKs  addre^sos  it  was  found  that  they  have  left  a  some- 
what distinguished  impression,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
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they  have  often  left  their  romus  when  in  arrears  for  rent, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  they  have  live  dogs  which 
annnyed  the  neighbors  and  destroyed  Llie  furniture.  Mrs. 
Madiaon  ia  very  haughty  and  eccentric,  and  can  be  seen 
only  at  her  entire  convenience.  Slie  would  not  see  a  phy- 
sician when  ill.  Botli  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Madison  are  of  dis- 
tinguished ancestry — -the  latter  an  adopted  daughter  of  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Baltimore.  She  took  an  active  part 
in  aiding  Coufediirate  soldiers  during  the  war.  The  fam- 
ily writes  begging  letters  to  distant  relatives  and  to  per- 
sons having  some  acquaintance  with  their  family,  often 
giving  false  addresses  and  assumed  names.  Aid  was  given 
to  the  family  by  a  relief  socitjty,  on  account  of  Ulness. 

ffoffan,  Jtiney  is  a  widow  ivith  a  daughter,  actress  and 
playwright,  and  a  son  a  clerk.  Mrs.  Hogan  called  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  editors  of  a  daily  newspaper,  presenting 
ft  letter  from  a  friend  in  Cincinnati  describing  the  condi- 
tion of  her  son  Charles,  who  was  ill  and  in  apparent  need  of 
his  mother's  care.  On  the  following  day,  however,  a  let- 
ter was  received  indicating  that  tlie  son  was  better,  and 
Mrs.  Hogan  decided  not  to  go  to  him,  but  asked  aasistancft 
in  securing  employment  for  herself  and  daughter. 

In  a  alinrt  time  the  family  remnved  to  an  unknown  ad- 
dress, but  appeared  again  after  an  interval  of  eleven  years, 
at  which  time  the  sou  was  seeking  employment  as  assistant 
stage  manager,  and  the  daughter  Lillian  had  given  up  act' 
ing,  and  was  then  writing  plays.     She  was  also  an  "  expert 
[typewriter."     She  had  been  cheated  out  of  royalties,  and, 
>Owing  to  Jvcr  brother'a  illneaa,  all  the  savinga  of  the  family 
had  been  ex]iended.     The  mother  liad    been  working  as 
aeamstrcas  for  actresses,  but  was  unable  at  the  moment 
to  obtain  any  such  work.     She  could  also  do  plain  dress- 
laking,  and  asked  aid  in  this  direction.     The  family  waa 
spaying  825  a  month  rent,  and  was  dependent  upon  what 
wag  earned  from  day  to  day  for  expenses.     Thig  infoi-ma- 
tion  was  aet  forth  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  lady  of  large 
meana,  who  requested   investigation,  oiid  the  statements 
were  corroborated. 

Eight  months  later  a  similar  request  was  received  from 
another    multimilUonnairo  to  whom  an    application   had 
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been  msde,  and  on  being-  visited  Mrs.  Hogan  said  that  foi 
nearly  a  3'ear  she  had  hu'l  nliuost  no  inoome,  and  h&r  son 
had  been  idle  for  two  years,  and  had  been  blind,  altlioug^h 
as  a  result  of  an  operation  he  wiis  now  able  to  see  a  little. 
Lillian  had  dratiiiitized  two  novels,  which  had  secured  her 
&D  income  of  $100  a  week,  although  she  had  had  to  pay 
large  commissions.  Mrs.  Hogan  was  earning  five  dollars 
a  week  making  kimonos-  She  had  secured  three  loan?  on 
her  furniture,  afterwards  converted  into  a  single  loan  of 
$15.  The  daughter  had  also  borrowed  various  suras,  $45 
to  $50  at  a  time,  and  $20  worth  of  clothing  had  been 
pawned.  Her  present  request  had  been  for  a  loan  of 
about  J200  from  which  to  repay  other  creditors,  but  there 
was  no  definite  assurance  that  this  loan  could  be  repaid, 
or  that  it  would  leave  the  family  with  any  adequate 
means  of  support. 

Mrs.  Hogan  at  this  time  was  described  as  very  quiet 
and  refined  in  manner,  personally  attractive,  with  white 
hair  and  delicate  appearance.  There  were  a  great  many 
pretty  ornaments  and  pictures  in  the  apartment,  and  the 
rooms  were  artistically  furnished.  There  were  oranges  on 
the  sideboard,  and  no  signs  of  destitution.  At  an  earlier 
address  it  was  ascertained  that  the  fainiiy  had  been  dispos- 
sessed, for  the  rea-son  that,  altliough  they  paid  the  rent 
promptly,  Mrs.  Hogan  always  insisted  on  many  alteratiooB 
and  repairs  each  time  that  the  rent  was  paid.  Although 
quiet,  and  otherwise  desirable  tenants,  they  were  "  fussy." 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  Actor's  Fund  had  not  aided 
the  family.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
placing  Lillian's  dramatizations,  and  who  had  advanced 
money  to  her,  was  interviewed.  This  gentleman  repudi- 
ated the  idea  that  he  was  in  any  way  cliaritably  inclined, 
or  that  be  was  personally  interested  in  this  fa'iuily.  He 
insisted  that  it  was  a  good  business  investment  to  loan 
them  money.  He  had  found  it  profitable  personally  to 
make  adv-ances.  and  he  expected  that  it  would  continue 
to  be  profitable.  At  the  time  of  the  interview  Lilliui 
owed  him  1^95,  half  of  which,  however,  was  secured  by 
royalties.  His  books  showed  that  ¥1400  had  been  paid  to 
her  at  various  times  during  1900,  in  sums  ranging  from 
♦45  to  *96,  and  in  the  year  following,  *700,     He  had  re- 
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cently  beea  annoyed  by  receiving  long,  fulsome  letters  of 
thanks  from  Mrs.  Hogan,  not  asking  for  help,  but  hinting 

I  that  they  were  having  a  hard  time.     To  these  he  paid  no 

[attentiou. 


Blookley,  Matilda,  widow,  and  her  daughter  Vlctona, 
have  beeu  known  through  a  period  of  five  years.  Both 
mother  and  daughter  were  Iiigh  teraperecU  and  quarrelled 
ao  frequently  and  violently  that  they  were  often  ohliged 
to  move.  They  beg-ged  assistance  from  all  avaihible 
sources.  The  mother  refused  to  do  aliy  work,  and  the 
daughter  accepted  only  what  pleased  her  fa^ncy,  and  re- 
tained no  position  long  becauae  of  her  inefficiency.  She 
had  a  fairly  good  voice,  and  insisted  that  ineiina  should 
be  provided  for  training  that  ehe  might  go  upon  the  oper- 
atic stage.  She  had  sung  in  the  chorus  of  several  church 
choirs,  and  claimed  to  havo  taken  lessons  of  a  prominent 
musician,  which,  however,  the  latter  denied. 

lira.  Blockley  admitted  tlmt  she  had  relatives  in  Ger- 
many who  had  sent  her  money,  hut  refused  to  give  their 
addreases,  One  church  worker  reported  the  family  as 
"'  first-class  beggars,"  and  seven  Protestant  churches,  one 
Catholic  churuh,  one  physician,  two  daily  newspapers,  the 
Department  of  Public  Clmrities,  and  a  hospital,  had  occa- 
sion to  make  inquiries  sihout  them.  No  improvement  in 
the  family  was  accomplished,  and  the  record  closes  with 
Mrs-  Blockley's  death. 

JDcjfer,  George  and  Clara,  This  record  covers,  withsome 
intervals,  a  period  of  sixteen  years.  Originally  Mr.  Doyer 
asked  aseistance  in  getting  work.  Inquiry  showed  that 
they  were  improvident.  Tliuy  were,  howevt-r,  aided  by 
four  different  agencies,  besides  receiving  free  coal  each  win- 
ter from  the  city.  Seven  years  after  the  first  application 
the  fumily  was  referred  by  a  private  citizen,  wlio  had  given 
tliem  aid.  Mr.  Doyer  was  thi'n  dt'Hcriljed  by  references  as 
a  good  workman,  although  it  was  found  on  a  closer  inves- 
tigation that  he  iuid  worked  only  irregularly,  and  was 
aomewhat  addicted  to  drink.  One  child,  said  to  be  blind, 
had  been  treateil  at  a  dispensury,  and  Mrs.  Doyer'e  mar- 
ried  Bister  was  aiding  the  family.     The  eldest  daughter, 
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who  hai  been  in  an  itiatttutioii,  waa  btouglit  home  to  care 
for  the  children,  while  her  father  and  mother  worked. 

A  younger  brother  and  sister  were  arrested  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  for  selling  j>apers  at  night.  This  led  to  much 
newsipaper  publicity  and  offers  of  aid  for  the  family  from 
various  directions, 

A  few  years  later  another  private  citizen  reported  the 
family  and  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Doyer  died,  leaving  insur- 
ance amounting  to  -JIOOO  or  41600.  The  blind  boy,  Will- 
iam, was  attendiDo;  day  classes  at  the  blind  asylum.  Soon 
afterwards,  Mrs.  Doyer,  whose  morality  was  questioned  by 
her  neighbors,  married,  and  her  new  husband  committed 
suicide  -within  six  inoiiths. 

Two  years  later,  still  bearing  the  name  of  Doyer,  she 
applie<l  for  aid,  and  it  •wa.s  found  that  at  this  time  two 
relief  societies  and  a  settlement  were  interested.  The  two 
daughters  who  have  been  referred  to,  now  both  married, 
refused  to  lielp  their  mother  because  of  her  improper  life. 

William  had  been  disinissed  from  the  asylum  "as  not 
needing  special  in&truction,  as  he  could  see,  and  as  he 
was  incorrigible."  Mrs.  Doyer  was  offered  work  in  the 
laundry,  but  she  refused  it> 

Rivffolr.  Emma,  a  blind  woman,  has  received  the  annual 
pension  from  the  city  for  eight  years,  and  her  parents 
were  known  to  have  received  aid  for  more  than  twenty. 
Until  the  death  of  Emma's  mother  one  demented  brother 
remained  at  home  with  her.  and  another,  also  insane,  was 
an  inmate  of  a  state  hospital.  The  father,  although 
worthless  and  intemperate,  earned  a  little  as  light  care- 
taker in  a  church. 

Seven  years  after  the  first  indication  of  dependence  a 
married  dauffhter  was  giving  two  dollars  a  week  for  the 
support  of  the  family,  while  Mrs,  Ringole's  sister,  living 
in  another  state,  a  charit,ible  society,  and  two  bene\i'o!ent 
ladies  were  each  giving-  live  dollars  a  month.  Clothing 
was  provided  by  private  individuals. 

Emma,  besides  receiving  the  blind  pension,  gave  each 
year  a  public  concert,  sending  out  tiekets  in  advance 
accompanied  by  begging  letters.  The  relief  society,  after 
aiding  for  a  tiaie,  became  convinced  that  relief  was  prov- 
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iug  hurrafuL  to  the  family.  After  the  niotlier's  death  the 
letters  aceompaiiyitig  the  cnnuurt  tiuketn  wjntiniietl  to  say 
that  the  writer  wiia  siipportiiig  her,  na  ivcll  as  the  imbecUe 
brotliers,  who  were  in  fact  in  the  utate  hospital.  One  o( 
the  private  donors  announced  that  she  had  provided  for 
Emiua,  and  that  no  more  begging  letters  would  be  sent, 
but  they  continued  uninterrnptedly. 

Murchnwre,  William  and  Sarah.  Mrs.  Muchraore  was 
known  to  a  cliaritable  aociety  eighteen  y&ars  ago,  at  which 
time  she  was  aided  with  groceries.  Later  lier  first  husband 
died,  and  she  renmi'ried- 

The  record  for  the  family  for  the  years  following  is 
a  seriea  of  evictions  for  non-payment  of  rent  and  otlier 
leasoutj.  Mrs.  Muchmore  had  found  this  a  good  oppar- 
tuuity  to  beg,  placing  herself  and  children  with  the  furni- 
ture in  the  street,  wnd  thereby  attmcting  the  sympathy 
of  passers-by.  Mrs,  MuChrnore's  story  to  such  sympa- 
thizers, was  that  her  husband  had  deserted,  or  that  he  was 
looking  for  work.  In  reality  he  was,  however,  u^juitlly 
visiting  the  newspaper  otfieea,  enliHting  the  interest  of  the 
press  in  the  wider  publication  of  tlielr  pitiable  condition. 
Much  aanistaiice  was  received  by  these  inethods,  and  the 
family  lived  well.  They  were  frequently  dispossessed  for 
drunkenness  and  fighting,  as  well  as  for  immorality. 

Through  llie  interveutiini  of  a  private  saduty  the  three 
children  were  committed  to  an  institution.  The  family 
passed  under  numerous  alinaes,.  were  known  to  many 
charitable  agenuics  ami  churches,  and  were  often  estab- 
lished in  new  rooms,  and  their  rent  paid,  Mr.  Mueli- 
more  used  a  few  wood-yard  tickets,  but  he  waa  frequently 
Rrrested  for  assault  and  disorderly  oondnct,  and  at  various 
times  impriaoned.  Mrs,  Muchniore's  father  was  a  begging 
pedler.  and  lived  with  her.  Her  sister,  wlin  had  several 
aliases,  lived  an  immoral  life,  and  aided  in  the  general 
begging  schemes.  When  Mrs,  Muchmore  was  not  dispos- 
sessed, she  was  Usually  begging  in  the  street  with  a  baby, 
often  under  pretence  of  selling  pencils.  Mrs.  Miiehraore'a 
grandfather  was  shiftlfrM.  and  of  no  help  to  the  family. 

Mrs.  Muchmore  was  finiilly  arrested  and  committed  to 
the  workhouse  for  throe  months.      H«i'  hugibiuid  cliftap" 
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peared,  ia  fear  of  arrest,  but  Inter  reqiiesLBcl  iiewa  of  the 
children,  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  given  a  falsa 
address. 


De  Vaudremont,  Felix^  n  political  exile,  of  the  French 
nobilily,  had  exliaustetl  hia  means,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  apijlication  teaching  French.  He  had  received 
a^siutanee  from  several  private  individuals,  and  now  re- 
quested aid  iu  securing  pupils. 

Nine  mouths  later  the  fumily  wiie  referred  to  a  chari- 
table agency  by  a  private  citixen  who  hiid  aided.  M.  de 
Vaudreinont  had  been  librarian  at  a  denominational  elub, 
but  was  dismiaaud  for  inefficiency.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  had  been  given  him  with  wldcL  to  return  to 
France,  but  this  he  had  lattr  refused  to  do.  He  is 
Bomething  of  a  geologist  and  botanist,  and  the  valuable 
collection  which  he  had  made  in  his  travels  was  gradually 
disposed  of  to  meet  expenses.  A  son,  Henri,  was  a  stamp 
aad  coin  expert,  and  made  a  little  money  iu  this  direction,. 
and  also  by  doing  some  clerical  workj  hut  he  was  nearly 
blind.  One  daughter,  Louise,  was  blind,  and  at  one  time 
received  the  city  blind  pension,  but  this  had  been  discon- 
tioued,  as  her  father  refu;*ed  treatment  for  her,  whereupon, 
he  had  written  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  governor  of  the 
State.  Another  daughter,  Madeline,  was  not  allowed  to 
do  any  work  except  to  give  oceasion.tl  French  lessons,  and 
any  other  atnhitioiia  of  his  chUdven  were  repressed,  M.  d« 
Vandremont  insisted  upon  living  in  high-priced  apart- 
ments, and  in  having  his  rent  supplied  by  fnenda  and 
charitable  societies.  He  had  received  aid  from  a  iiHtional 
society,  as  well  as  other  private  societies,  a  church,  and 
several  private  individuals.  By  some  he  was  thought  to 
be  demented,  as  his  idea  was  that  he  was  being  persecuted. 
At  one  time  he  had  been  summoned  to  court  on  a  charge 
of  libel  made  against  him  by  the  almoner  of  a  society 
which  had  aided  him. 

Six  years  later,  when  visited,  the  family  had  received 
money  from  France,  and  did  not  need  other  assistance. 

Blake,  G-rtic4.  Until  she  was  eighteen  years  old  Grace 
Blake  lived  with  her  father  and  mother  and  sisters  iu  a 
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little  English  hamlet.  The  father  was  a  hard-workijij 
afcoker  on  canal -boa  t-s,  and  the  faiuiEy  apparently  honest 
and  decent.  When  Grace  wae  eighteen,  an  older  sister, 
who  had  married  and  was  living  in  America,  made  a  visit 
to  her  old  home.  She  found  that  Grace  caused  anx- 
iety to  her  parents  on  account  of  her  general  disobedi- 
ence and  her  habit  at  "being  out  nights,"  and  offered  to 
take  her  baek  with  her  to  America,  in  the  hope  that  new 
surroundings  would  have  a  fin-'onible  influence.  For  six 
yeara  Grace  made  her  homo  with  tins  sister,  tiiking  a  posi- 
tion at  service  f  mm  time  to  time,  but  never  staying  long  in 
one  place.  Finally  she  stopped  going  back  to  the  sister  or 
even  writing  to  hpr,  and  the  sister,  being  a  poor  woman 
with  tour  Hmall  children,  living  in  a  small  Long  Island  town, 
lost  track  of  her  until  she  laarned  from  a  relief  society  that 
a  former  employer  of  Grace's  had  taken  her  to  the 
Bociety. 

She  was  a  very  small,  slight  girl,  pale  and  thin,  and,  tn 
all  appearances,  of  a  childlike  innncem^e.  Though  tirenty- 
one  years  old  she  looked  not  more  than  fifteen.  She  wixs 
not  strong  enough  to  do  heavy  hnuaehnld  work  and  Wixa 
much  below  the  average  in  intelligence.  Her  em[)luyer8 
generally  found  her  quiet  and  docile,  but  with  no  memory, 
and  sometimes  in  a  dazed  condition.  In  her  sister's 
home  and  in  a  home  for  the  friendless,  in  which  she  was 
placed  later,  she  was  stuhboro  and  disobedient^  quiet,  but 
wholly  uncontrollable. 

Soon  after  her  lirat  applicatioti  for  assistance  she  became 
ill,  and  found  care  in  a  liospital  from  which  she  was  sent 
to  a  home  for  girls.  She  did  well  here  for  a  few  weeks  in 
the  cooking  and  sewing  clause*,  and  in  Iiht  general  con- 
duct, hut  soon  became  immatiageable.  At  the  end  of  five 
raontha  whe  left  the  home  on  prptextof  going  to  the  society 
to  which  she  had  applied  originally.  Itwiis  I^^arned  later. 
through  a  letter  from  a  probation  officer  to  her  sister,  that 
she  was  in  the  workhouse.  She  hud  been  found  in  a  vacant 
lot  with  a  number  of  men  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
committed  for  three  months  as  a  disorderly  person.  At 
this  point  conimnnication  with  her  relatives  in  England 
was  eatablished  through  the  office*  of  the  charity  organi- 
zation society  nearest  the  village  in  which  they  lived. 
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Thfl  old  father  and  mother  were  found  to  be  anxious  to 
get  Grace  back,  and  a  sieter  contributed  toward  the  es- 
ptinsea  of  the  journey.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the 
SaLvation  Army  to  look  after  her  when  she  was  dischargef), 
and  with  a  society  especially  interested  in  English  women 
and  girls  to  provide  for  her  journey  home.  The  date  for 
sailing  was  set,  but  unfortunateEy  she  had  a  serious  illness 
after  leaving  the  workhouse,  and  waa  obliged  to  spend 
several  weeks  in  hoapitnlB.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to 
travel,  however,  the  postponed  plan  was  carried  out.  She 
was  received  at  the  home  from  which  she  had  run  away 
eis  months  before  for  a  few  dnys  of  rest  and  convales- 
cence, a  suitable  wardrobe  was  gotten  together  from  sev- 
eral sources,  and  her  sister  and  a  repreaenttitive  of  the 
society  saw  her  on  board  the  boat.  The  sister  also  sent  $5 
to  the  old  father  to  enable  him  to  meet  Grace  in  Liverpool. 
Word  was  received  from  the  English  charity  organ izatj on 
society  referred  to  above  that  he  had  been  thei'e  to  meet 
the  boat  and  take  her  home.  A  letter  written  after  Grace 
had  been  at  home  several  weeks  states  that  she  is  sur- 
rounded by  kindness,  and  that  although  she  is  sometimes 
restless  she  is  growing  more  eontenteJ.  The  case  is  of 
interest  not  only  because  of  the  satisfactory  outcome  con- 
sidering its  diflleulties  but  because  of  the  cooperation 
required  from  such  a  variety  of  agencies. 

Greenwood,  Arfhttr  ff.  Mr,  Greenwood,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight,  with  a  prosperous  early  life  to  look  back  upon, 
is  unable  to  support  himself  and  his  wife.  Gradually  he 
has  lost  his  standing  with  the  stock  brokers  and  bankers 
who  formerly  made  up  his  business  circle,  and  for  years 
he  has  been  a  curbstone  broker  of  no  reputation.  Accord- 
ing to  his  relatives  he  "has  at  all  times  burned  the  candle 
at  both  ends"  and  "has  been  subject  to  all  vieea."  He 
has  a  pliysical  disability  which  unfita  him  for  hard  work, 
and  he  is  familiar  with  nothing  outside  his  old  business. 
He  speculates  whenever  he  can  get  his  hands  on  any  money^ 
Recently  he  was  engaged  in  a  transaction  of  doubtful 
character  which  he  feared  might  get  him  in  prison. 

Mrs.  Greenwood  is  ten  years  younger  than  lier  husband. 
She  is  a  nervous,  hysterical,  dependent  woman,  with  an 
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attractive  manner.  There  are  two  children  by  a  fi^irmer 
luariiage.     Both  aro  married  and  live  in  towns  near  by. 

When  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr-  Greenwood  applieil  to  Iiia 
children  and  other  relatives  for  aid  in  keeping  liiin  out  of 
prison,  the  son,  the  daughter's  husband,  and  a  well-to-do 
nephew  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  to  provide 
for  his  needs.  They  are  actuated  chieBy  by  family  pride 
and  a  desire  to  protect  his  cLildren  and  gniiidcliililren, 
rather  thjin  any  other  motive.  They  asked  a.  charitable 
society  to  act  as  their  intermediary  —  invest igatinjj  the 
caBe  to  find  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  drawing  iipon 
them  for  the  necessary  funds,  hut  keeping  their  identity 
secret.  They  were  ready  to  undertake  permanent  re- 
Bponsibility  for  Mr.  Greenwood  apart  from  his  wife,  but 
they  did  not  wish  to  deal  directly  with  him. 

Acquaintance  with  the  Grwenwoods,  which  has  developed 
since,  liaa  brought  out  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Greenwood  has  a 
brother  in  comfortable  circumstances  who,  to  all  appear- 
ances, would  be  able  to  provide  for  her.  In  this  family 
also  there  are  atoriea  of  business  reverses,  which,  as  they 
are  attributed  to  Mr.  Greenwood,  have  caused  strained 
relations  bi'tweeu  th«  two  families.  Because  of  this 
"  Bti'oHg  feeling,"  Mrs.  Greenwood's  brother  has  been 
unwilling  for  the  past  year  to  help  her  and  her  hiisbund, 
but  tliere  are  indications  that  he  might  be  persuaded,  in 
combination  with  other  relatives,  to  look  out  for  his  siater 
if  she  were  unencumherad,  jmst  as  Mr.  Greenwood's  rela- 
tives are  willing  to  provide  for  him  apart  from  his  wife. 

The  solution,  therefore,  seems  to  lie  in  getting  Mr. 
Greenwood  into  a  home  where  he  will  be  properly  cared 
for,  the  expense  being  borne  by  his  relatives,  and  in  throw- 
ing the  responsibility  for  Mrs.  Greenwood  on  her  relatives. 
The  obstacle  in  the  way  is  the  opposition  of  both  the  persons 
chiefly  concerned.  They  have  been  married  twenty-five 
years  and  object  to  being  separated,  and  Mr.  Greenwood 
seems  unalterably  opposed  to  eatering  an  institution. 

Piper,  Bertha.  About  two  years  ago  Mrs.  Piper  asked 
to  have  two  of  her  tliree  children  placed  in  an  institution. 
It  was  found  that  she  had  been  deserted  by  her  second 
husband  eighteen  months  before,  and  that  since  then  she 
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hud  supported  tlie  family  by  janitor's  work  and  a  little 
sewing  and  wiishing'.  She  was  tiot  strong,  she  had  not  had 
nourialiing  food,  the  work  had  been  far  beyond  her  powers, 
and  she  had  finally  broken  down.  She  was  very  loalh  to 
part  with  any  of  her  children,  but  knew  no  other  way  of 
getting  along.  Her  husband  had  been  intemperate  and 
briitid,  and  she  hyp«d  slie  would  never  see  him  again* 

She  wa-s  sent  to  the  seashnre  with  all  the  children  for 
two  weeks,  and  eaine  banif  much  improved.  For  sever*! 
weeka  her  rent  waa.  paid,  and  ahe  met  the  other  expenses 
by  washing.  Tben  she  decided  it  would  be  better  to  take 
a  janitor's  position  again,  and  did  so  without  consulting 
the  society  that  had  been  helping  her.  Here  aha  found 
again  that  the  work  was  too  hard,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  she  was  keeping  her  oldest  child,  a  girl  of  twelve,  at 
home  to  help  her  with  housework  and  sewing",  and  that 
both  were  working  until  late  at  night.  She  was  pei-sitaded 
to  give  up  the  janitor's  work  and  move  into  more  healthful 
rooms.  Since  then  ahe  haa  been  vacillating  between  the 
two  modes  of  existence  —  taking  a  janitor's  position  only 
to  find  that  her  health  would  not  stand  it,  and  that  it 
forced  her  to  give  up  her  outaide  work,  and  then  moving 
into  rooms  upstaira,  relying  on  washing  and  days'  work, 
and  accepting  outside  help  toward  the  rent.  At  each 
change  slie  takes  new  heart,  and  thinks  that  she  will  surely 
he  able  to  get  along  comfortably  by  the  new  arrangement. 
The  little  girl  goes  to  school  intermittently,  and  does  well 
when  she  la  sent-  The  main  features  in  the  situation  are 
the  woman's  unwillingness  to  be  dependent  on  outside 
help,  except  as  a  last  resort,  and  her  heroic  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  her  children. 

The  three  following  cases  fairly  illustrate  the  difBcultiea 
encountered  by  a  widower  with  children,  and  by  those 
who  would  endeavor  to  help  them.  The  separation  of  the 
children  from  the  father  after  the  death  of  the  mother  is, 
OS  a  rule,  the  easiest  and  most  obvious  course,  but  in  some 
instances,  as  in  the  first  one  cited,  it  is  found  practicable 
to  keep  the  family  together. 

Avallone.  Maraelto,  who  lost  hia  wife  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  birth  of  their  last  child,  upon  the  advice  of 
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frieuJa  appUed  for  the  commitment  of  three  of  his  chU- 
drea.  He  was  a  stone  nmBon  by  trade,  and  earned  ioiiP 
doLIars  a  day,  but  had  had  only  irrcg-uhir  work  for  some 
months,  and  at  the  time  of  appliciition  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  get  work  at  all.  There  were  sis  children,  in- 
cluding the  baby.  The  eldest  boy,  Vincenzo,  nineteen 
years  of  age,  was  foreoian  in  a  tailoring  establishment, 
and  earned  tibout  eleven  doUara  a  week,  from  which  he 
contributed  f9  a  week  far  hoaaehold  expenses.  A  sister, 
Carmela,  who  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  looked  after  the 
children  and  helped  her  father  in  the  care  of  the  house. 
Angelo,  the  second  boy,  was  learning  tailoring,  but  re- 
ceived no  wage.  At  the  time  of  application  Angelo'a 
age  was  falsely  given,  Mr-  Avallone  having  been  advised 
by  his  friends  to  make  him  appear  younger  in  order  to 
Biuiplify  commitmynt, 

Fifty  dollars  of  the  seventy  needed  to  meet  the  expense 
of  bin  wife's  funeral  had  been  borrowed  from  friends,  and 
this  they  were  endeavoring  to  repay.  It  was  learned  from 
the  lessee  at  a  former  residence,  who  spoke  highly  of  the 
family,  that  he  had  offered  to  take  one  of  Mr.  Avallone'a 
children,  but  to  this  he  had  refused  hla  consent.  After 
some  conferences  and  advice^  Mr.  Avalli>ne  gladly  con- 
sented to  keep  his  home  together,  and  sent  the  two 
younger  girls,  to  wliom  a  priviite  uooiety  gave  suitable 
clothing,  back  to  school,  Aa  the  rent  waa  too  high,  the 
family  wan  removed  to  cheaper  rooms,  and  tlie  raonth-old 
baby,  through  the  efforts  of  a  charitable  Nociety,  was  placed 
out  at  board  in  a  privntc  family. 


Schitltg,  Frederick,  whose  wife  died  of  cancer  a  few 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  who  also  died,  suffered 
from  locomotor  ataxia,  and  was  living  at  home  with  one 
child.  He  had  received  treatment  at  various  hospitals, 
and  had  spent  much  money  in  private  treatnient,  but  doc- 
tors held  out  no  hope  of  recovery.  His  right  foot  and 
leg  were  badly  affected,  as  were  also  hia  eyest  particularly 
the  right  one.  Mr.  Scliultz  hud  been  employed  as  a  gro- 
cery clerk,  but  Was  tiow  unable  to  do  such  work.  At  one 
time  he  hud  kept  u  small  store,  but  was  ansuccessful,  and 
he  tioaUy  sold  out  for  about  $50,     Hla  brother  took  charge 
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of  this  sum,  together  with  a  little  money  he  had  8aveil, 
giving  to  Mr.  Sphiillz  wbiitever  was  needed-  This  brother 
had  also  iiided  to  some  extent  from  his  own.  means. 

When  first  taken  ill  Mr,  Schnltz  belonged  to  a  German 
lodge,  which  gavo  him  five  dollars  a  week.  This  waa 
sfterwnrd  reduced  to  one,  and  finally  ceased  altogether. 
His  father-in-law,  who  waa  said  to  be  extremely  poor,  lived 
with  him  for  a  time,  but  afterward  went  to  live  with  liia 
daughter,  who  ia  unable  to  give  any  assistance  to  Mr. 
Sehultz.  At  the  time  of  his  wife's  death  four  of  the 
children  were  committed  to  an  asylum,  the  youngest  pirl, 
aged  ten,  remaining  at  home  to  assist  her  father  and  to 
attend  sehool.  Mr.  Schultz  did  washing  for  a  neighbor, 
earning  a  dollar  a  week,  and  had  a  roomer  who  paid  another 
dollar.  Some  of  the  furniture  he  hitd  sold  to  buy  food. 
A  nurse  from  a  private  society  visited  him,  and  aid  waa 
given  in  various  ways.  Later  he  received  treatment  for 
his  eyes  from  a  specialist,  a  national  society  aided,  and 
diet-kitchen  tickets  were  given.  Two  months  after  this 
he  was  ill  with  stomach  trouble.  The  national  society  con- 
tinued to  provide  fond  and  also  supplied  eoal.  A  month 
after  this  Mr,  Schultz  secured  temporary  work  at  from 
fifty  to  eeventy-tive  cents  a  week.  The  church  gave  cloth- 
ing and  shoes,  and  coal  was  supplied  by  a  private  agency. 
Soon  afterward  h©  wag  ill  with  grippe,  and  at  that  tiioe 
a  society  provided  food,  a  docfco^^  and  one  dollar  every 
other  week.  The  next  month  Mr.  Schultz  was  ill  again, 
and  the  nurse*  who  continued  to  visit,  gave  diet-kitchen 
tickets,  vichy,  and  coal.  Later,  suEfjjring  from  abscesses, 
he  was  treated  at  a  dispensary.  He  had  no  work,  and 
received  fifty  cents  a  week  and  food  from  the  church. 
Coal  was  supplied  by  a  private  agency,  and  an  individual 
who  had  become  interested  also  aided.  At  thia  time  Mr. 
Schultz  was  taking  vapor  Viaths  at  home.  A  (ew  months 
later  he  waa  much  improved  in  health.  His  lodger  had 
left,  and  he  was  doing  some  shoe  mending,  washing,  and 
peddling.  The  brother,  who  waa  a  baker,  gave  bread 
OiCcasLonally,  but  no  other  assistance. 


Skidmore,  Emttt  and  Alice.     The  famOy  first  came  to 
notice  sixteen  years  ago,  at  which  time  Mrs.  Skidmore 
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expected  confinement.  She  refused  to  go  to  a  hospital 
and  a  doctor  was  sent  by  a  private  agency,  Jlr.  Skidmore 
waa  a  bartender,  but  waa  idle  moat  of  the  time-  Two 
months  later  the  family  removed,  and  Mrs.  Skidmore  made 
application  for  employment.  An  offer  of  work  waa  secured 
for  her  at  twelve  dollars  a  month  and  board  but  she 
refused  it.  Work  was  also  offered  in  a  laundry,  but  this, 
too,  Mrs.  Skidmore  declined.  Two  years  later  iMra.  Skid- 
more was  referr-ed  to  a  private  society  by  aii  individual 
to  whom  siie  had  applied,  and  to  whom  she  was  known  as 
aperaiet^nt  beg'g'a.r.  At  this  tim«  her  husband  was  working 
only  in  the  summer,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
lived  upon  what  his  wife  earned. 

Twelve  years  after  this  Mr.  Skidmnre  applied  for 
aasistance.  Hiy  wife  had  di<!d  two  years  before,  and  he 
was  out  of  work.  The  eldest  son,  Thomas,  had  been 
employed  in  a  dry-gooda  house  for  seven  years,  but  had 
been  discharged  for  mischievous  liehavior  three  months 
previous  to  application.  The  two  younger  boys  were 
working,  and  earned  l|:2.50  a  week.  A  private  individual 
who  had  aided  the  family  constantly  in  various  ways,  and 
had  at  times  givtn  as  much  as  iiilo  a  week,  waa  atill  called 
upon  for  aid  by  the  youngest  boy.  Mr.  Skidmore  suffered 
from  kidney  disease,  and  was  not  inchned  to  work.  Em- 
ployment W!is  secured  for  Thomas  by  his  father,  but  he 
refn.sed  to  take  it,  and  spent  moat  of  hia  time  at  the  church 
to  which  he  belonged.  A  month  later  the  family  was  again 
refen-ed  by  the  private  individual  who  had  previously  aided, 
and  who  was  still  being  annoyed  by  daily  requests  for  aid 
from  the  youngest  boy.  Of  these  requests  Mr.  Skid- 
more said  he  Lad  no  knowledge,  nor  had  he  received  any 
of  the  monej'.  but  thougiit  that  his  sou  was  working.  It 
was  learned  that  the  boy,  when  employed,  had  not  worked 
satisfactorily,  had  made  frequent  excuses  for  absence,  and 
had  been  generally  unreliable.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
arrested  for  atone  throwing. 

Two  months  later  Mr.  Skidmore  died  of  apoplexy,  and 
relatives  paid  the  funeral  expenses.  Thomas  secured 
employment  on  Long  Island  at  seven  dollars  a  week,  and 
John,  the  second  boy,  waa  also  employed,  at  three  dollars 
a  Week.     All  three  boarded  with  relatives  on  Long  Island, 
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paviii]^  SIX  dollars  a  week  each,  towarii  wKich  expense  the 
kii^iviUuiil  aJre&dy  interested  contributed. 

Dr.  Leffin^weU  opens  his  book  on  Illegitimacy  with  the 
followiug  paragraph :  — 

"■Agftiiist  the  hackgrouTid  of  history,  too  prominent  to 
.esfiipd  the  observation  from  which  it  shrinks,  stands  a 
fi;,''nrf!,  mute,  mournful,  indescribably  end.  It  is  a  girl, 
huldiiig  in  Uer  arms  tJie  blessing  and  burden  of  mother- 
hood,  but  in  whose  face  one  finds  no  traces  of  maternal 
joy  and  pndo.  There  is  scarcely  a  great  writer  of  fiction 
who  Ims  not  somdwhere  introduced  this  figure,  in  the 
shifting  piiiiorama  of  romance,  appealing  for  pity  to  a 
world  which  never  fails  to  compassionate  imaginary  woes  ; 
now  it  is  Kffle  Deans  in  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  now 
Kmitine,  resting  by  the  roadside  with  Cosetle  in  her  arms, 
or  Hester  I'rynne,  pressing  little  Pearl  against  the  scarlet 
letter,  rs  shti  listena  from  the  pillory  to  the  sermon  of  Mr. 
f>immpadale.  Who  is  this  woman  so  pitiable,  yet  so 
sdorncd?  It  is  the  mother  of  the  illegitimate  child.  By 
forbidden  paths  she  has  attained  llie  grace  of  maternity, 
but  its  glory  is  for  her  transfigured  into  a  badge  of  un- 
ulli'irthhi  sliiinie." 

Mrs.  Anna  T.  Wilson,  in  a  discussion  on  the  Care  of 
Foundlings  and  Illt'gitimate  Children  At  the  International 
(^onferenoe  of  Chnrities,  in  1893,  quoted  this  paragraph, 
describing  it  as  both  pathetic  and  prophetic  —  prophetic  of 
a  jiiater  era,  when  the  prototypes  of  the  Coaettea  and 
Paatlnes  of  to-day  shall  have  faded  altogether  from  the 
»Mrth :  patheti^i  tbnt  it  should  be  necessary  to  plead  the 
credness  of  all  motherhood,  the  di^nutty  of  all  children. 

Two  iUustrations,  differing  nndelr.  although  both  work- 
ing out  fairly  wvll  m  the  end,  may  oe  cited :  — 

Wttwttrt  Clam,  was  an  unmarried  mother  of  twenty -eight 
jMirst  whose  child  at  the  tim«  of  applicatioo  wa&  one  month 
old.  For  thirt««D  years  Clara  Wl  lived  as  a  domes- 
bo  'With  a  family  in  tbe  aooth,  where  S'be  Lad  gon«  upon 
Iwr  noiher's  death  when  her  own  home  was  broken  up. 
Tbo  father  of  her  child  was  a  relative  of  this  family,  a 
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man  of  guod  stamling.  wlio  was  afterward  elected  to  a  high 
political  oliice.  As  the  easit^tit  solution  the  family  sent 
the  girl  north,  and  here  her  baby  waa  born  in  one  of  ths 
city's  mtiternity  hospitals.  She  was  then  compelled  to 
seek  employment.  Her  riglit  hand  was  deformed,  and  i 
this  prevented  her  taking  wovk  in  which  very  much  use  of 
the  hand  wonlit  be  eaaential,  A  private  agency,  however, 
suoured  a  position  for  lier  with  her  child  in  the  country. 
Here  slie  was  regarded  as  '"  invaluable,"  for  she  proved 
efficient  svud  faithful  lUiring  a  period  in  which  there  wan 
much  illnesa  in  the  family  with  whom  ahe  lived.  For 
nine  months  she  remained  in  this  position^  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  her  haby  being  ill,  another  situation  was  ob- 
tained for  her  at  a  convalescent  home,  where  the  baby  was 
admitted  as  a  jiatient.  From  here  she  removed  to  a  sec- 
ond  convalescent  home,  as  the  child  was  still  delicate. 
After  leaving  the  home  a  situation  was  again  obtained  for 
Clara  with  lier  child,  in  which  she  remained  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  s\\b  returned  to  the  convalescent 
home  at  eight  dollars  a  month.  Here  she  stayed  for  the 
aeason,  the  cliild  improving  much  in  health.  For  three 
years  situations  in  various  places  were  obtained  for  her,' 
all  of  which  she  filled  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  She 
finally  obtained  a  position  in  the  country,  in  which  she 
remained  for  five  years.  The  family  thought  much  of 
her  aud  were  fiuul  of  the  child,  and  she  did  her  work  well. 
At  the  end  of  tlie  Hve  years  she  was  married  to  si  widower 
who  lived  in  the  same  town,  a  mechanic  of  good  character, 
who  has  made  u  h^ppy  home  fot  Clara  and  her  child. 

MurpJuf,  Kata,  also  an  unmarried  mother  vrith  a  three 
months'  old  c-liild,  wan  rather  more  diflicult  to  deal  witii.  as 
ahe  persia-tently  gave  dill-erent  names  and  told  conflicting 
stories  each  time  she  visited  the  olMee  of  the  private 
agency  which  was  trying  to  place  her  in  a  situation.  It 
was  learned  th;it  Kate  had  nlready  had  one  or  two  other 
children,  of  whom  she  managed  to  get  rid,  and  it  was  only 
aa  a  last  resdurce.  when  every  effort  to  discard  her  bahy 
had  tailed,  that  ^he  made  her  application.  8he  was  un- 
truthful, dilHcult  to  niiinage.  and  stubbornly  reticent,  giv- 
ing no  informitUon  whatever  in  any  direction  which  might 
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Imlp  to  fafilitate  action.  A  situation  was  secured  for 
her  ill  tlio  (jountry  with  her  child,  and  althouffh  she  at 
(Irnl  riibiilh'il  ufjiuiiNt  hiiving  to  leave  the  cit^v,  uuder  the 
kiiidnpitu  unci  guod  infiiiaiic«  of  the  fit.mily  with  vi^hom  she 
will*  (iluceil,  nhi5  beimriie  gradually  reconciled  to  her  poai- 
tion  and  worktsd  faithfully  and  well,  taking  every  care  of 
her  cliild.  A  yt^ar  later,  owing  to  a  death  in  the  family 
whirli  tiiiil  I'liffaged  her,  the  home  wais  broktm  up.  Kate 
liad  iHt  ili1li(uiUy  in  olitaiiiing  another  position,  three  or 
four  fiuutlins  bi!iiig  anxious  to  have  her,  and  she  finally 
wiMit  iiiti"  a  doi'ior'a  family  in  a  neighboring  town,  where 
«he  roniaiuod  working  Hiitiufniitorny,  and  her  baby  doing 
whIL  Tiip  ngiMuij  which  had  secured  her  the  first  situa- 
tion has  kept  in  constant  touch  with  her  both  by  corre- 
s|H)]idonrt'  and  personal  visits,  and  Kate  ie  duly  appreciative 
of  the  opportunity  given  her. 

Information  concorning  homeless  men  asking  for  meals 
and  lodgingH  ia  usually  meagre.  The  following  instances 
nro  typical  of  those  in  which  soma  information  is  obtained. 

Dai>i»,  James,  after  unsuccessfully  seeking  work,  and 
hutng  honii-loas,  applied  for  ii»sistaiice  to  enable  him  to 
onrii  enoDgli  tu  release  hia  clothing  from  pan'n.  He  was 
ahio  to  do  only  Hglit  work,  ae  he  was  not  strong,  and  had 
for  n  short  time  been  ii  ptUient  in  the  tuberi'ulosis  ward  of 
n  public  liospilrtl.  Mr.  Davis  was  provided  with  meals 
and  lodgings  "id  light  temporary  work  as  night  walch- 
mikti  was  sDcTurt.>d  for  him.  This,  faowever,  be  found  to  be 
trying,  owing  to  liad  air  and  his  inability  to  sleep  during 
tl»e  day,  A  few  days  after  his  applieation  a  college  friend 
prtn'iited  him  with  a  ticket  for  Colorado  and  a  letter 
insuring  work  (or  him  upon  his  arriMil  there. 

Oitmm.  Patrick,  a  homeless  man.  asked  assistance  in 
jKHiring  suitable  clothing  and  shoes.  He  had  obtained 
«  positttiu  as  portvr  in  a  hotel  at  ^5  a  month.  For  four 
jTMu*  be  luwl  be«n>  ill  vith  rfaeumittism.  and  this  had 
tntcrfervd  with  his  wwrk.  He  had  lately,  how«Tw,  recoved 
treatment  and  vas  much  improved.  Previous  to  his  illiiMB 
bt  ImhI  brid  good  pusitioas,  and  all  references  ^toke  well 
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of  him.  The  clotliingwas  supplied  and  meals  and  lodgings 
were  also  given.  After  working  for  two  days  Mr.  Curran. 
was  discharged,  as  the  man  formerly  employed  in  the 
position  had  returned.  Work  was  seuuied  for  him  at 
another  hotel  with  a  wage  of  §30  a  month  and  mefils,  but 
this  he  was  forced  to  give  up  a.n  he  had  to  work  in  a  badly 
ventilated  basement.  A  few  days  hiter,  having  been 
supplied  with  meals  and  lodgings  while  looking  for  work, 
Mt.  Curran  secured  another  position  where  he  was  paid 
twenty  dollars  a  month  and  meals. 

Petfnon,  Horatio^  made  application  upon  his  return 
from  rioridfi>  where  he  had  been  sent  by  the  minister  of  a 
church,  and  where  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  get  work, 
none  but  colored  help  being  employed.  He  had  formerly 
worked  in  a  restauraut  in  New  York,  the  keeper  of  whicli, 
a  colored  womtvu,  said  that  he  was  quarrelsome  and  could 
not  get  along'  with  the  other  servants.  She  also  accused 
him  of  having  stolen  #100  with  which  he  had  gone  to 
Phdadelphia,  he  continually  aunoyiiig  her  after  his  return. 
He  had  also  been  employed  at  one  or  two  private  resi- 
dences, where  a  favorable  opinion  was  held  of  hira, 
except  that  he  was  considered  at  times  to  be  mentally 
unbalanced,  and  at  such  times  interfered  with  the  other 
servants.  It  was  learned  that  his  mother  was  an  inmate 
of  an  insane  asylum,  and  that  he  also  had  spent  aome 
months  there.  At  one  time  also  he  had  served  a  short 
term  in  prison. 

The  following  are  fairly  typical  of  the  great  variety  of 
caawu  arising  in  an  effective  enforcement  of  the  laws  for 
the  suppression  of  vagrancy  and  mendicancy. 

Johnson,  Pave,  ia  a  full-blooded  negro,  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  of  Imrdly  more  than  rudimentary  intelligence.  He 
has  been  known  in  New  York,  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
a&  a  profeaaional  beggar  of  the  "sidewaik'*  variety.  When 
a  boy,  be  had  lost  one  leg  at  the  knee  as  a  result  of  the 
practice  of  stealing  short  rides  on  trains.  This  disability 
was  his  most  valuable  asset  in  the  pursuit  of  his  chosen 
oocupation. 
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Since  September,  ISOl,  he  has  been  seven  times  arrested 
fnr  vnKmiiciy  in  Now  York  City,  anil  tliree  times  senteuced 
to  nix  inorilliH  in  tlic^  workliouse.  It  has  been  found  that 
lio  luiM  MiM'V(«l  terma  in  otlier  cities  for  shop-lifting  and 
jiiicikttl.-nickinj;,  and  once  for  potit  hirceny.  In  different 
jhUinia  ho  1ms  hfon  alavator  boy,  honlbltitik,  newsboy,  driver, 
mill  iiiTiiud  buy,  tinil  could  work  well  under  proper  direc- 
tiun.  hut  woulii  not  keep  lit  aiiytlnntj  stoadily.  A  letter 
writUiii  from  the  workhousf  iiupHea  that  he  found  begging 
pmniubln,  fur  he  Bays;  "When  arrested  I  had  but  four 

t»oiitiii's  ill  my  jioaaession,  iuid  tho  ofliciirs  chuioed  they  had 
Men  Wiitnliing  ine  ihroe  hours  ;  you  see  easily  that  this  is 
a  fftlsehoitd,  for  if  I  wad  begging,  I  would  have  had  much 
nion*  money  than  tluit." 

AUonipts  to  etnrt  Johnson  in  a  le^timate  bimness  at 
th«  i.>nd  of  his  t-i'mis  in  the  workhouse  have  failed,  and  he 
Iijw  become  iiicrenaingly  violent  in  his  threats  against  the 
nicndionmiy  ofiitHTa  —  And  in  his  deeds.  During  one  of 
thfl  porioiU  whou  lie  was  in  durance  for  vagniacy,  he  stubbed 
II  fidlow-prisonflr  in  the  knee.  Recently,  when  a  mendi- 
cancy olMoer  waa  abctut  to  arrest  him,  he  struck  the  officer 
with  hi8  crutoh,  sfiiiminp-  him  for  a  moment,  and  in  the 
soiillltf  thiit  folldwod  liit  Ilia  forohend,  Aa  a  TesttU  of  this, 
Johnson  has  hi^vn  oonvictod  of  iis3:tult  in  the  second  degree 
and  Bent,  lo  Sut«'s  Prison  for  live  year^.  In  priimminciiig 
Kentenoe  in  this  case,  the  court  maiie  use  o£  the  follotring 
lunguagt* :  — 

"You  have  hwn  cnnvicted  upon  the  testimony  of  officers 
iuisigu«d  to  the  Charitv  Organixstion  Soi:iety,  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  deiiervnig  or^faiiizfttions  of  this  city.  It 
is  thrir  work  to  inve3tiffat«  those  who  are  in  need,  and 
wlwn  t.h<?y  Hiid  that  ap[Aicants  are  in  need,  to  »e«  that  re- 
U«f  is  suppli^Kl.  Th«y  are  also  keejving  the  streets  of  tbe 
city  fJMr  of  pTofisasJonal  beg|far3,aod  in  this  they  deserre 
li»  utmost  syruiMthy  and  supiwrt  of  tb«  comnninity.  It 
is  DOi  often  tbitt  their  casc«  i-uiue  iuto  this  high  court,  but 
I  wish  thtt  officers  of  the  ^viety  to  und$r$tand  thitt  wfa«n 
Uim  doM  Irni^ik,  thev  viU  have  here  every  coosadentioD 
ftnd  M^taim  wiiioli  it  is  withiQ  our  power  to  ^v«.  Tb^y 
inform  m«  that  you  are  a  profesnotud  beggar:  that  yoa 
have  twen  convicted  of  n^raoey  and  other 'offeooos ;  that 
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70U  have  served  a  term  in  the  Kinp's  Co^unty  Penitentiary; 
that  while  a  prisoner  recently  on  Hart's  Islund,  on  a  charge 
of  vflgrdiicy,  you  made  an  assault  upon  a  fetlow- prisoner. 
While  their  officers,  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty* 
were  attempting  to  arrest  you  for  vagrancy  on  this  occa- 
Bion,  you  committed  a  vicious  assault,  and  it  is  upon  this 
charge  that  you  have  been  convicted.  If  you  are  to  be 
supported  by  charity,  the  place  in  which  you  should  be 
supported  ia  the  State's  Prison,  and  I  have  decided  to  givg 
you  the  longest  sentence  which  the  law  permits  for  your 
offence.     You  are  sentenced  to  five  years  in  State's  Prison." 

Hafferman.,  James.  When  James  Hagerman  was  eight 
years  old  his  mother  died,  and  hia  father  soon  married 
again  —  a  wnitiun  whom  the  boy  did  not  like.  He  does 
not  Bay  that  she  mistreated  liim,  hut  that  he  stole  from 
her  and  struck  her,  and  at  the  mature  age  of  nine  left 
home  and  began  to  support  himself  by  begg-ing.  A  fall 
which  he  had  when  still  a  small  boy  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  one  leg  above  the  knee.  He  drifted  to  Now  York, 
where  he  sold  papers  and  begged,  living  at  a  newsboys' 
lodging- house,  until  he  feU  into  the  handa  of  the  law  and 
■was  sent  to  a  reformatory  for  five  years.  A  position  in  a 
tailor  shop  was  found  for  him  on  his  disi-lmrge,  but  he 
did  not  keep  it  long.  His  employer  one  day  taunted  him 
with  his  recent  experience  on  the  Island  and  he  left. 
Very  soon  he  was  arrested  for  stealing  a  truck  load  of 
goods,  and  received  a  niaKimum  sentence  of  five  years. 
At  Elmira  his  record  was  poor,  and  he  was  kept  there 
four  yeara  and  sis  months,  and  then  transferred  to  a  peni- 
tentiary to  finish  his  sentence.  AftL*r  his  rclett.se  from 
priHOii  he  worked  for  a  while  at  shoemaking.  the  trade  he 
had  luarned  at  Elmira,  but  soon  went  back  to  begging. 
Before  he  had  been  out  a  year  he  was  sentenced  to  thre6 
months  for  vagrancy,  and  wthin  six  months  after  finish- 
ing that  term  to  another  six  months. 

Meanwiule  he  had  married  a  girl  of  his  own  class.,  called 
Nell,  but  they  300Q  drifted  apart.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
latest  arrest  for  vagrancy  he  made  a  strong  plea  for  a 
chance  to  begin  over,  and  it  was  given  him.  After  sever- 
ing connections  with  Nell,  who  afterwards  went  to  live 
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witli  another  man,  he  had  "taken  up"  with  a  girl  named 
Maggie,  whose  husbaud  waa  then  in  jail  awaiting  trial. 
In  their  circle  of  acquaintances  there  is  nothing  unusual 
in  the:S6  Casual  relationB,  but  James  and  Maggie  seem 
genuinely  attached  to  each  other.  It  was  felt  that  both 
had  been  uafortunate  in  their  aurrouiidings  and  that,  with 
a  new  chance,  both  might  yet  lead  decent  Uvea.  In  apke 
of  James's  history  he  atLLl,  at  tvfenty-uine,  "'makes  a  fav- 
orable impression."  He  is  far  from  the  wretched,  cower- 
ing creature  that  is  90  often  the  product  of  a  prison  career. 
He  is  not  only  spirited,  but  good  natured  and  optimistic, 
and  has  a  most  attractive  vein  of  manliness.  ChUdren 
are  fond  of  liim.  He  carries  with  him  at  all  times  a  Ger- 
man army  button  which  hia  fathuj'  used  to  wear,  and  he 
like3  to  tell  of  hia  father's  part  in  the  Franc o-Priissian 
war.  He  is  rather  seriously  di^^abled.  Besidea  lacking 
one  leg  entirely,  he  has  a  bullet  iu  one  arm,  and  his  re- 
maining leg  has  been  repeatetUj  broken  and  operated  on. 
He  is,  however,  skilful  with  his  hands.  He  wais  estab- 
lished by  friends  in  a.  suitable  locality  ;  he  was  supplied 
with  the  tools  aud  materials  of  his  trade,  and  has  hung 
out  his  cobbler's  sign.  He  gets  some  work,  and  two 
cousins  who  have  l)een  discovered  help  him  a  little,  though 
they  are  themselves  poor. 

H'^Arago,  Katharine.  For  twenty  years  Madame  d'Arago 
has  been  aupportiug  herself  by  devices  of  unusual  ingenu- 
ity and  coming,  from  time  to  time  and  by  various  chances. 
to  the  notice  of  the  Charity  Orgauization  Society.  In 
1886,  when  she  first  asked  help  from  the  societyj  it  was 
found  that  slie  had  received  some  assistance  from  another 
source  in  la82;  she  had  begun  writing  begging  letters, 
and  she  had  pawned  the  blankets  in  the  house  where  ahe 
had  been  staying  and  "had  to  leave."  At  that  time  she 
stated  that  she  had  been  in  America  only  six  mouths. 
The  nest  year  it  was  learned  that  she  had  recently  finished 
a  two  years'  term  in  the  State's  Prison  to  which  ahe  had 
been  sentenced  in  1884  for  immoral  traffic,  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  the  Couutesa  della  Grada,  clairvoyant. 

Her  history,  previous  to  1884,  is  difficult  to  unravel. 
With  a  fair  degree  of  consistency  she  claimed  to  be  ati 
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Austrian  of  Dobk  faliiilj,  aad  she  always  said  that  her 
husband  was  an  Englishman,  and  that  she  expected  help 
from  his  relatives  and  hei-  other  English  friends.  In  re- 
gard to  the  uuntbei'  of  years  that  she  had  been  in  America, 
however,  the  date  of  her  husband's  death,  find  the  num- 
ber, ages,  and  residences  of  her  children,  she  made  hope- 
lessly couflicting  statements.  It  ia  knowD  thivt  at  the 
time  of  her  consignment  to  the  penitentiary  she  had  a 
daughter  nine  years  old  who  waa  tnkeis  in  eharge  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children^  Teu 
years  later  glie  claimed  to  have  two  children,  fifteen  and 
thirteen  years  of  age,  in  an  inHtitution  in  the  country. 
In  one  of  the  letters  written  in  1896  ahe  aaid  that  she  had 
married  in  liome  and  had  one  child  living  there.  She 
frequently  referred  vaguely  to  her  "only  son,"  who  had 
died.  Generally  she  said  that  she  had  come  to  America 
aa  companion  to  an  English  woman,  of  Tarious  names, 
three  or  four  years  before  the  time  of  the  statement.  She 
was  always  prodigal  of  references,  which  could  seldom  be 
traced.  When  slie  introduced  herself  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  she  had  many  foreign  letters  of 
recommeiidation  and  said  that  she  knew  sis  modern  lan- 
guages and  music.  Letters  are  on  liie  wrilten  iii  Italian 
and  German  as  well  as  in  Engliah.  The  Eng-lish  is  that 
of  a  foreigner,  and  both  English  and  Italian  are  used  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  they  haves  been  acquired  by 
the  "  natural  mettiod  "  rather  than  in  the  class  mom.  In 
whatever  language  she  writes  she  displays  a  facility  of 
BXpression,  espeeially  in  lier  vituperation  against  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society,  that  might  be  envied. 

The  year  following  her  firBt  application^  that  is,  in  188Y, 
fihe  again  asked  for  help,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  car- 
ing for  a  dying  sister  and  her  children.  It  was  found  on 
investigation  that  the  sister's  husband  was  able  to  jirovide 
for  her  and  that  a  relief  society  was  aiding.  When  the 
Bister  died,  a  month  later,  Madame  d'Arago  asked  for  money 
for  the  funeral  expenses.  Tlie  request  was  refused,  as  the 
sisters  in  charge  of  the  hoiipital  where  the  wom&n  had  died 
were  willing  to  arrange  for  the  burial.  This  exhausted 
Madame  d'Arago'a  patience  with  organized  charity,  and 
thenceforward  she  studied  to  evada  it,  and  was  increas* 
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iiigly  chagrintid  wlien  sLe  fouiul  tluit  many  o£  Ler  appeals, 
even  if  far  afield,  led  back  to  the  8a.iiie  office.  On  one  oc- 
casion she  got  tlie  !uo»ey  by  means  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  a  prominent  LMtizen.  wherenpon  she  wrote  a  must  abu- 
sive letter  to  the  society  and  cailed  on  thfl  secretary.  In 
this  letter,  and  several  s^imilar  ones  written  later,  she  ex- 
hausts her  vocabulary  o£  reviling  and  insulting  epithets. 
Although  she  evidently  hoped  that  she  had  at  that  time 
Bver&d  eonneetioiia  with  the  society,  the  records  give  a 
fairly  connected  account  of  her  activities  since.  She  seems 
to  have  been  unable  to  win  confidence,  and  of  late  years 
her  first  request  has  frequently  been  received  with  susipL- 
cLon,  From  institutions,  from  Bocielies  of  every  religions 
atSliatioD,  from  newspapers,  and  from  individuals  of  proui- 
Lnenee  in  the  city,  and,  recently  because,  a,s  she  says, 
"  there's  no  mercy,  no  charity,  for  a  lielpless  woman  in  tliis 
big  and  wealthy  city,"  from  citizens  of  national  reputation 
have  coTue  inquiries  in  regard  to  this  woman. 

Her  attitude  toward  any  attempt  to  help  her,  aside  from 
giving  her  what  she  asks  for,  is  best  seen  in  the  letters  she 
writes  to  the  visitors.  The  letters  she  leaves  at  her  "ad- 
dress," where  she  can  never  be  seen,  to  be  given  to  the 
"Lady  Visitor"  who  *' will  call  again,"  For  these  visitors 
she  expresses  elsewhere  the  utmost  scorn  ;  "They  are  such 
very  fancy  ladies."  "Gentlemen  as  a  rule,"  she  auys  in 
one  letter,  "have  more  soul  and  feeling  as  women"  ;  autl 
in  another,  "  As  for  those  women,  I  hate  them  all."  "  Pray 
don't  go  house  for  house  to  make  me  a  public  charity. ' 
"  Pray  use  discretion. "  ^'  1  am  so  sorry  that  ye  have  taken 
Ro  much  trouble  to  go  al  around  to  publish  me  as  a  Pauper. 
I  would  rather  have  starve  than  have  such  imprudent  Young 
Ladies  state  my  circumstances  to  the  public.  Safe  your 
neighbor  !  especially  from  public  slander.  \Vhat  did  you 
do?  Went  arnnnd  to  ft-tch  ij;nora,nt  children  to  iind  me? 
la  this  the  principle  of  your  emplovment?  Pray  safe  me 
further  investigation.  I  prize  my  peace  above  your  prom- 
ises." In  the  same  letter  an  interesting  note  is  supplied 
by  her  report  of  the  distress  of  the  famfly  with  which  she 
was  living  at  the  moment. 

In  1389  she  asked  for  help  at  a  convent  on  the  ground 
that  she  secured  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
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She  took  witli  her  a  man  —  apparently  a  German  —  for 
whom  she  tried  to  get  asfilstance.  This  is  the  first  re- 
corded instance  of  the  practice  she  later  developed  into  a 
profession,  of  acting  as  an  agont  for  her  unfortunate  ac- 
quaintances. A  few  yeara  later  she  »eems  to  have  tmned 
to  proselyting  in  another  direction,  for  she  was  writing  to 
a  Protestant  clergyman  :  "  I  would  wiah  God  would  help 
me  to  raise  nn  Italian  chapel  and  school  in  East  New  York 
in  the  Epiiscapul  Faith.  J  could  canvaaa  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  Italians  together  with  their  cliildren  who 
now  go  to  no  religious  worship."  In  a  later  communica- 
tion she  assures  him:  "I  am  able  to  unite  forty  faraLlies 
and  more  than  two  hundred  Italians,  to  join  a  more 
intelligent  religion." 

For  most  of  the  time  since  1893  she  bus  lived  among 
the  Italians,  getting  a  lodging  and  meals  wherever  she 
could,  in  return  for  aervictia  rendered  to  them.  It  has 
rarely  been  possible  to  find  her  "home,"  as  the  address 
she  gives  is  generally  a  bank,  a  bakery,  or  a  saloon,  where 
she  receivea  her  mail  and  meets  her  clients.  She  says 
that  at  one  time  she  was.  at  service  in  Brooklyn.  For  a 
while  she  lived  at  a  Salvation  Army  lodgiug-house  under 
the  name  of  Bertha  Klein,  but  generally  she  has  kept  to 
the  Italian  colony  in  wliich  she  was  found  in  1893.  In 
1894  (the  was  living  with  an  aged  Italian  to  wliom  she  re- 
ferred ill  terms  of  reaped  as  the  Reverend  Doctor,  and 
apparently  conducting  a  saloon  for  the  Italians  of  the 
neigh  bo  rhootl,  advertising  a  bureau  of  information  where 
(the  gave  general  ailvice  and  carried  on  the  business  of 
notary,  conimissioner  of  deeds,  and  railway  agent. 

The  Est  of  occupations  in  which  she  has  been  eugaged 
18  long.  According  to  her  own  account  she  has  been  — 
as  occasion  demanded  —  travelling  eoTnpanion,  teacher  of 
langiiagea  and  music,  translator,  interpreter  for  tlie  police- 
men on  the  block,  book  canvasser,  seamstress,  maid,  nurse, 
typewriter,  factory  Iiand,  cook,  general  servant  in  a  boatd- 
ing-house  (where  she  was  obliged  to  "peal  al  potatoes  for 
twenty  boarders"')  and  "  Miesionary  with  the  family  of 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  in  Rome  and  the  Orient."  Her  raoat  con- 
stant source  of  revenue,  however,  has  been  derived  from 
the  profesaion  she  developed  for  herself.     She  made  herself 
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acquainted  with  the  worlring"s.  of  many  charitable  ageouiea 
in  the  city,  especially  luatitutions  for  chiLdren,  iiiid  advised 
her  frieods  wliere  tu  ayply  foi*  aid  whenever  tliey  wanted  it. 
If  her  clients  succeeded  in  getting  wliat  they  asked  for.  she 
would  accept  u  fee  frnra  them  ;  if  not,  ahe  wnnUl  write  to  the 
society  to  which  they  had  applied,  saying  that  they  weie 
"bad"  and  needed  nothing.  Her  specialty  was  pliLcing  out 
children.  Slie  got  children  into  iiistitutioiw  for  a  consid- 
eration of  J^IO  or  $15  apiece.  She  also  secured  the  release 
of  the  chikl  from  the  institution,  when  tiiat  was  dcssired^  tor 
$10.  Unfortunately  for  her  prosperity,  her  second  appli- 
cation ta  an  institutian  was  apt  to  arouse  siittpicion  and 
start  an  investigation.  She  also  found  homes  for  children  in 
families.  This  was  accomplished  through  advertise  men  t« 
in  the  Italian  papers,  one  of  which  reads:  "A  poor  woman  of 

the  province  uf  (.' ,  left  a  widow  with  tliree  children, 

sis  months,  four  and  six  years  old.  seeks  a  faiinly  which 
will  cars  for  thera.  They  are  healthy  and  very  pretty. 
Adtlress  by  letter,  Mrs.  d'Arago,  at  number  315  Margaret 
Street."'  The  address  given  was  a  saloon  kept  by  a  Ger- 
man, who  said  he  allowed  her  to  receive  her  mail  there 
and  meet  her  applicants,  and  often  gave  her  something  to 
eat.  because  she  waa  "so  kind  to  little  children  who  have 
nobody,"  An  late  an  1903  she  was  still  procuring  *'  work- 
ing piipera"  for  chUdren.  When  one  mother  for  whom 
she  had  performed  this  service  refused  to  give  her  a^  much 
money  aa  she  demanded,  she  told  the  little  girl's  employer 
that  she  had  tuberculosjis  and  tlius  brought  about  her  dis- 
missal. Another  way  in  wliich  she  used  her  good  offices 
is  revealed  in  one  of  her  letters  asking  for  money.  In 
enumerating  her  Iroublea  arid  misfortunes  she  says,  "And 
I  got  an  Italian  woman  out  of  prison  and  for  reward  — 
she  did  not  pay  me." 

Several  letters  addressed  by  her  to  the  Bureau  of  De- 
pendent Chiktrtn  seem  to  indicate  that  she  uaed  her  wits 
against  her  enemies  as  vigorously  as  in  behalf  of  her 
friends.  These  letters  contain  notes  on  families  who  have 
children  in  institntions,  but  who,  she  asserts,  are  perfectly 
able  to  provide  for  them  at  home.  "  Italians,"  she  writes, 
"import  children  Daily  and  g*t  them  in  Homes;  parents 
who  have    children  in  Homes  keep  Groceries  and  Ueer 
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saloons  ;  husband  works  at  shovel,  —  and  I  will  send  you 
a  list  next  week  —  Hundreds  I  know."  The  promised 
list  tells  how  mothers  "  dress  in  fine  style,"  and  the  family 
has  "fine  whiskey,  beer,  and  wines,"  and  lives  "luxuri- 
antly "  while  "  the  City  has  to  pay  "  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  children.  In  regard  to  oae  family  she  is  particu- 
larly vehement.  She  writes  four  pages  about  them,  giving 
details  of  their  circumstances  and  advising  as  to  the  best 
method  of  approach  in  order  to  confirm  her  statements ; 
for,  she  says,  "  All  I  can  help  to  get  you  good  cases  I  will, 
but  you  yourself  must  find  out  Points  to  confirm  yourself." 
The  methods  of  investigation  she  recommends  suggest 
that  she  studied  to  some  purpose  the  ways  of  "those 
fancy'Ladies"  who  annoyed  her  so  often.  These  letters 
to  the  Bureau  of  Dependent  Children  may  be  one  of  her 
devices  for  getting  children  restored  to  their  parents  at 
the  parents'  request.  The  fact,  however,  that  they  were 
written  while  she  was  living  in  the  Salvation  Army  lodg- 
ing-house, as  Bertha  Klein,  point  rather  to  another  ex- 
planation,—  that  she  took  this  way  of  revenging  herself 
on  clients  who  had  not  come  up  to  all  her  demands  in  the 
way  of  pay.  In  either  case  it  is  entirely  possible  that  she 
had  helped  to  place  the  very  children  under  discussion. 

From  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  these  twenty  years, 
Madame  d'Arago  has  apparently  become  discouraged  and 
thought  of  Europe  with  longing.  Twice,  it  is  known,  she 
has  obtained  money  avowedly  for  a  return  to  Italy  or  to 
England,  but  she  has  used  it  for  other  purposes.  She  has 
been  at  times  found  in  wretched  surroundings  and  sick, 
as  her  appeals  had  stated,  but  she  will  never  give  any 
information  or  allow  any  investigation  of  her  circum- 
stances. In  the  last  ten  years  she  seems  to  have  become 
intemperate,  and  she  has  at  least  once  beeu  arrested  in  a 
street  fight.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no  evi- 
dence, since  the  first  years,  of  the  kind  of  immorality  with 
which  she  was  then  charged.  In  spite  of  her  cleverness 
of  a  certain  kind,  her  ingenuity,  and  her  fund  of  informa- 
tion in  certain  directions,  she  has  never  been  prosperous. 
It  is  clear  that  life  has  been  hard  for  her  and  that  she  has 
suffered  much.  Not  the  least  pathetic  note  in  her  history 
is  that  she  seems  to  have  had  no  friends  —  to  have  lived  a 
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Btranger  among  the  people  she  knew  so  well.  There  is 
every  evidence  that  her  statement,  "I  never  tell  nobody 
anything  of  my  trouble  or  suffering,"  is  literally  true  as 
applied  to  her  daily  aSBOciates,  though  she  made  notable 
exceptions  to  the  rule  in  asking  for  help  from  men  and 
women  far  removed.  There  is  a  ring  of  sincerity  in  her 
lament  to  one  of  these  latter,  "  These  are  not  my  nation." 


PART  III 

HISTORICAL  SURVEY 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  REFORM  OF  THE  ENGLISH   POOR    LAW 

Inasmttch  as  the  reform  of  the  English  Poor  Law  in 
1834  tins  exercided  a  unique  injluence  upon  alt  subsequent 
diacuaaionia  of  the  policy  of  public  relief,  it  is  intereating 
to  inquire  whether  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
reform  was  brought  about  were  such  as  to  warrant  the 
conclusions  ordinarily  drawn  from  it. 

The  famous  report  of  the  Commiasion  of  1832,  upon 
which  the  reform  was  based,  is  a  masterpiece  of  painstak- 
ing investigation.  It  huppenu  also  that  the  history  of  the 
English  Poor  Law  has  been  written  by  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  new 
law,  so  that  our  current  interpretation  of  earlier  and  later 
English  history  is  colored  by  the  very  views  that  controlled 
the  reformers  of  that  period.* 

In  a  word,  the  dominating  idea  of  the  feforra  of  1834, 
which  has  remained  in  almost  unquestioned  supremacy 
in  England  and  America,  is  that  the  Lax  administration 
of  relief  was  responsible  for  the  deplorable  prevalence  of 
pauperism  at  that  time;  and  that  this  is  the  chief  source 
of  danger  from  which  even  now  the  poor  must  at  all  haz- 
ards be  protected.  It  is  curious  that  not  only  writers  oti 
the  poor  law,'  but  even  economists^  and  historians,  in 


»  NichnllB  :  "  History  of  the  Englisli  Poor  Law." 

*  In  thirty  years  the  dependent  popiila.tloii,  called  into  eriitence  by  ih« 
fiicillciea  of  relk-U  hrousht  the  cnuniry  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  —  Mnckay: 
"The  EnsHflh  Poor."  This  volume,  hnwever,  liu  tJiP  merit  of  dlBciiBsing 
tho  probLcni  of  paiiperiHUi  u  &n  iiit«gr&l  put  ol  the  oocial  &n<l  eutiiiDmlo 
biatory  of  the  people. 

*  CotopartJ,  for  e«n.iaplo,  the  description  of  "the  operations  of  th« 
EngliBh  Foot  Law"  in  flailey'8  "  Eoonoiritw,"  pp.  53-55.  The  para- 
P^pb  an  this  Bubject  it  &  port  of  an  idrainble  diacuBeiaa  of  eoonomk 
reaposBlbllit;. 
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referring  to  this  subject,  have  ugually  treated  it  as  an 
entirely  detanhecl  episocle,  and  yet  notliiiig  could  be  more 
futile  than  tn  attempt  to  estimate  it  without  reference 
to  the  stirring  events  nf  the  generation  in  which  it 
occurred.  The  report  of  the  varioua  cnmniisaions  and 
parlianientary  conituittees  appointed  to  inquire  into  tho 
conditions  of  particular  classes  of  lalxM'era  is  perhaps  a 
more  authentie  and  instruutive  source  of  information 
than  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Comiiiission  itself,  for 
tlie  very  reason  that  the  attention  of  the  investigators  in 
these  other  incjuiriee  was  not  fixed  to  such  an  extent  upon 
particuhir  evila  and  npoa  the  search  for  their  remedy.^ 

At  the  time  when  the  new  commissioners  undertoolt  to 
reform  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  England  had 
been  at  peaee  for  about  twenty  years.  The  nation  had 
been  partially  relieved  from  the  crushing  burden  of  war 
taxes.*  The  collapse  of  prices  and  the  violent  readjust- 
ment made  necessary  by  tne  close  of  Llie  Kapoleonic  wars 
eauaed,  it  is  true,  aevere  industrial  distress.^  Within  ten 
years,  however,  the  freedom  of  eommefce  from  the  war 
embargoes,  and  the  return  of  capital  to  the  investments 
and  occupations  of  peaee,  showed  their  natural  effect. 
The  relations  between  p'ngland  and  her  colonies  were 
greatly  altered  by  the  removal  of  reHtrictions  upon  colo- 
nial commerce;  and  treaties  were  made  with  Prussia, 
Denmark,  and  other  European  countries,  which  were  most 
beneficial.*     The  exclusive  commercial  powers  uf  the  East 


*  For  example :  Reports  of  the  Cenlnil  Board  of  his  MajMty'a  Com- 
intsNioiient  who  inqiiirei]  tntD  tbe  enipioyuipat  of  cltildren  in  factories, 
183:J. 

KepoTt  on  llnclosurca,  180S. 

Report  of  the  Select  CommittM  on  the  State  of  the  Coal  Trade.  1630. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Man ufws tores,  Cotnmerea,  uid 
Bhippinp.  18S3. 

'  lilR.rl.v  in  tbe  present  ceniui?  ihe  lotperiaJ  laxea — for  Ibe  greSiter 
part  war  laitcs  —  amounted  to  oue-fiftli  o(  the  w!iole  ioconifl  of  the  cnun- 
iry,  wliereas  now  Lhey  are  not  more  than  nne-tweinieili,  and  even  of  tliia 
a  REcai  part  lb  speai  on  edacation  and  oMier  benefiut  which  govpmment 
did  not  then  a.3onl,  —  Marshall ;  ■•  I'rinciplna  of  Economics,"  p.  a5a. 

■  fi'ever  waa  the  Ont-ed  Kiiii;doin  in  n  more  piirloue  state  tii&a  when 
the  croiTtlitig  iHitDiipb  af  WfUinglo-a  placed  it  nt  the  ll^d  of  the  nation. 
—  Rok:  "The  Hise  of  Democracy,"  p,  IS. 

*Citiiniiigli.'vt[i :  "GroHili  of  En^iah  Indiutry  and  Comnuioe  in 
Modem  llmea,"  p.  SOS. 
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India  Company  were  abolished,  intioducing  a  regime  of 
free  competition  in  the  compierce  of  tlie  East.  Steam 
power  was  applied  to  navigatioti.'  The  conclusions  em- 
bodied in  ilia  report  of  the  Bullion  C(irauiitt6e  had  been 
accepted,  specie  payments  had  been  resumed,  and  the  cur- 
rency had  thus  been  placed  upon  a  stable  basis.^ 

The  industrial  revolution  was  complete,  the  new  factory 
system  having  replaced  the  old  system  of  domestic  niitnu- 
factures.  The  temporary  distress  ctmaed  by  the  lofta  rif 
by-occupations  for  agricultural  laborers  liiul  paused  away, 
and  the  national  induatriea  had  adjusted  theniaelves  to  the 
new  conditions.  Agriculture  itaelf  had  also  undergone  a 
revolution  by  which  the  modern  system  had  replaced  that 
which  had  prevailed  with  slight  changes  for  centuriea. 
By  drainag-e,  fertilization,  and  the  better  means  of  com- 
munioalion,  the  productiveness  of  the  land  had  been  vastly 
increased  at  the  very  time  when  the  division  of  labor  had 
been  brought  about  so  that  those  who  remained  on  the 
farm  devoted  their  energies  entirely  to  farm  labor.' 

In  this  process  individuals  undoubtedly  suffered,  but  the 
nation  at  large  greatly  gained.*  The  wasteful  system  of 
common  holilings  had  disappoarpd.     The  enclosures  which 

'  The  expanaion  which  hiw  tnkeii  plncp  in  our  foreign  cominerce  wfia 
nal  ea  mui^li  dug  to  ili6  br^nkin^  down  of  {tlj^j  fi\d  tnonop-^lti-e  h^  t-^  the 
improve  inenia  In  Uie  physical  nivani^  of  'ComtnunlciiliO'ii.  — Cuniiin^liniiD : 
'•Qrowt-h  of  Rnj^liah  tndualTy  anil  CninmoFnp  in  Modurn  Tluiea,"  p.  Ol«l. 

*  How  RrtJiit  nil  effEPt  a  change  nf  this  kinil  in  ihe  monetarv  slaiiflai'd 
of  value  mny  h»ve  Ls  flufHclGiilly  obrioua  to  Ainerlcau  Btudeiiu  of  tiie 
period  giuco  18i)". 

■  Cu[ijiui;:liibiii:  "Growth  of  Engliah  Industry  and  CommBTce  !ii 
Modern  Tiriiw,"  p.  057. 

•  If  tlhliigH  w«re  very  bud  In  1921,  they  hud  bepiti  to  recover  during 
the  next  dHcmde,  aa  the  I'arlianii'ntary  Cttininittee  of  ISSS  wpiirtfid  tLat 
the  gi'imriLJ  conditian  of  ibu  ftj^'lL-ulturcil  laborer  in  full  eoipioyuieiir  wua 
better  tiiiio  air  .iny  fovrapr  period,  and  t.liut  Itis  money  wnjjf-s  (.'(ive  him  a 
grentpr  command  nvfr  ilie  cmnfnrwi  nf  lite,  —  Cuiiniuphaiii :  "  (irowLli  ot 
Ea^lisli  Industry  iinl  roimiierco  in  Mndern  Times,"  p.  (1521. 

Coinparo  wiLli  tliia  MiiisbaU's  wccuunL  o£  tlii!  conditions  nt  the  begiii- 
aing  of  lliG>  conlury  ;  The  (.'ightcenth  CBnlury  wore  on  to  ito  aloeo  and 
the  next  century  begnn  ;  year  by  year  the  condition  of  the  working  clii»w» 
In  England  be-cmne  more  (■loomy.  An  ustoninhing  aerleaof  bad  lifin'«>4is, 
a.  moat  exhauBLlng  war,  a  change  In  the  metUodu  of  indn^Lry  ihM  dlnlo- 
caled  old  ties,  combined  with  an  injudicious  poor  law  tn  bring  the  wnrfcing 
cliuses  InLo  the  grealeit  tniocry  tiiey  have  ever  suffered,  at  &JL  i-veiiia 
Bince  tbe  beginning  of  truatworthy  records  of  English  sgciftl  history. — 
"Principles  of  Ecnnomica,*'  p.  23.1. 
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took  place  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  at  the 
begitiJiing  of  the  nineteenth,  while  depriving  the  poor  of 
rights  which  they  had  enjoyed,  permitted  the  introduction 
of  B  more  rational  use  of  land,  offering  great  contrasts  to 
the  enclosures  which  bad  been  so  fiercely  denounced  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  as  a  result  of  which  grazing  as 
&  rule  replaced  tillage.^ 

Other  changes  were  made  in  the  first  third  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  which,  although  of  a  different  character. 
Btitl  exercised  a  marked  influence  upon  the  character  of 
large  elements  of  the  population.  In  spite  of  the  severe 
law  against  comliination^  of  workingnieu  the  trade-unio'n 
movement  then  made  its  successful  struggle  for  existence. 
Ten  years  before  the  Poor  Law  Commission  entered  upon 
its  duties  Parliament  had  passed  a  bill  to  repeal  all  the 
combination  laws  and  to  legalize  trade  societies.  While 
the  immediate  effect  of  this  repeal  was  the  organization  of 
a  large  number  of  unions,  frequent  strikes  and  serious 
disturbances,  tliis  effect  again  was  temporary;  and  by  the 
time  which  especially  concerns  ns  the  trade-union  move- 
ment had  become  a  means  of  strengthening  the  position  of 
the  laborer  and  increasing  his  wages,  and  especially  had 
become  a  recognized  means  of  preventing  the  possibility 
of  shifting  to  wages  the  temporary  burdens  of  hard  tinies.^ 
It  had  been  anticipated  by  those  who  had  been  most  active 
in  carrying  this  reform  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against 
OOmblnationa,  and  the  consequent  stopping  of  the  perse- 
cutions which  suoli  laws  had  made  possible,  would  result 
10  the  virtual  disappearance  of  trade-unions.  It  was  felt 
that  these  had  existed  only  because  of  oppression  and  that 
they  would  fall  to  pieces  with  the  introduction  of  equality 
before  the  law.  Such  forecasts  were  not  fulfilled.  The 
trade-union  movement  did,  perhaps,  occupy  less  exclusively 

1  Cunningham :  •*GiMirtb  of  EoglUh  ladtmry  and  Commeree  in 
Modem  Tiines,"  p.  *87. 

'The  labor  question  may  be  said  to  hate  come  inifl  pabltc  rtew 
slmulUinenusl.T  with  ihe  repeal,  betneeo  sixty  uid  seve-niy  yran  ago,  of 
the  CoEubinaiion  Lavrs  which  liati  made  it  aji  ofleiice  tor  laborlog  mcD  to 
tuile  for  tbe  purpose  of  prix-aring  by  joiut  action,  thritugb  peaci^f iil  meaju, 
an  augm^iiLKlion  of  their  wi^fs.  From  tiiis  p^i'ilit  progn?**  bepui  — 01a4- 
■tane,  quoted  in  Wftllnsa  "hile  of  Fnaels  Place."  Chaptei"  "ii  rf  thia 
Liiegtres  au  ex<«Ueni  account  o(  PtaM'i  lelatioD  W  this  t^pi^aJ.  Tlie 
mbject  is  more  gtnen^;  iicat«<]  in  Webb's  "  History  of  Trade  L'iiioiu£iD," 
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than  in  tlie  period  immediately  preceding  the  attention  of 
the  leaders  of  the  working  people,  but  if  so,  this  was  only 
because  it  became  merged  in  larger  scicird  and  political 
agitations,  of  the  period,  in  wliiiih  the  trade  combinations 
played  an  important  part,' 

If  it  were  our  piirpaae  to  trace  the  intellectual  and  moral 
forces  which  resulted  in  the  great  national  awakening 
which  may  be  said  to  have  culminated  in  the  reform  bills 
of  the  thirties,  rather  than  the  actual  changes  in  the  lawa 
and  the  industrial  system,  it  would  be  necessary  to  study 
the  aocialiatic  nioveaient  of  which  Robert  Owen  was  the 
ajiostle.  Inasmuch  Jia  his  specific  proposals  failed  it  is 
only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  euthusiaam  and  the 
enlightenment  resulting  from  hla  crusade,  which  permeated 
more  or  less  completely  the  whole  movemeut  for  larger 
freedom  and  constructive  reform.  His  demonstration  that 
the  great  diatreaa  from  which  particular  cliisaes  suffered 
was  "  a  new  economic  phenomenon,  the  inevitable  result  of 
unfettered  competition  and  irresponsible  ownership  of  a 
means  of  production,"*  contributed  to  the  partial  allevi- 
atioD  of  tboay  evils  by  Parliament,  and  made  easier  tb« 
adoption  of  less  radical  and  more  practicable  remedies. 

It  would  also  be  essential,  in  a  full  account  of  the  force* 
which  gave  shape  to  the  ideas  and  policies  of  the  period,  to 
include  the  contribution  of  Rlalthus  and  other  political 
economists,  and  to  trace  the  rise  of  the  Manchester  or 
taitfei-faire  school  and  its  influence  upon  legislation. 
Such  inq^uiries  woidd  bo  aside  from  our  present  purpose, 
closely  related  as  they  are.  Even  within  the  field  of  actual 
reform  it  is  necessary  to  piiss  over  such  important  although 
minor  events  as  the  light  for  a  free  press  and  cheap  news- 
papers, a  movement  popular  among  the  poor,  and  the 
organization  of  the  metropolitan  police  force  of  London, 
which,  although  as  unpopular  aa  the  other  was  popular, 
was  likewise  in  the  long  run  beneficial. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  the  criminal  law  was 
thoroughly  refonned  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  death  penalty  being  abolished  for  many  offencesj 
over  three   hundred  acta    relating    to   the  criminal   law 

1  Webb:  "Tlve  History  of  Trade  Dnioalam."  cboptera  L  aod  UL 
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having  Vjeen  wholly  OP  partially  repealed,  and  tlieremaindei 
codified  into  a  consistent  and  intelligible  syateiii.' 

Catholic  eniancipation,  while  of  greater  importance  in 
Ireland  than  in  England,  was,  neverthclesa,  a  significant 
change  for  a  large  element  of  tiie  population  in  both 
countriea.  The  removal  of  the  disabilities  under  which 
Romim  Catholics  labored,  by  which  it  bocame  poasible  far 
them  to  enter  the  universitiea  and  to  hold  high  office  in 
the  state,  was  only  an  indication  of  a  radical  change  for 
the  beUer  in  the  political  and  social  status  of  thoae  who 
professed  that  faith.  Other  dissenters  from  the  established 
church  shared  in  the  liberal  movement  in  a  manner  which 
added  to  their  standing  in  the  crnnmunity  and  gave  them 
increased  reason  for  looking  upon  themselves  as  citizens 
and  equal  sharers  in  the  soeiiil  and  industrial  life. 

A  humanitarian  movement  totally  unprecedented  in 
volume  and  intensity  swept  over  the  face  of  England  in 
the  thirty  yeiirs  under  review.  It  brought  about  the 
beginning  of  the  factory  acts,  the  restriction  of  child 
labor,*  the  protection  of  pauper  apprenticea,  and  the 
agitation  against  slavery  in  the  colonies  and  in  foreign 
countries,  as  well  sia  the  organization  of  private  societies 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  In  the 
teit-booka  of  history  attention  is  largely  focuaaed,  so  far 
a&  this  period  is  concerned,  on  the  enormous  political 
revolution,  although  it  w^a  brought  about  without  the 
violence  accompanying  similar  political  changes  in  France 
and  other  couutriea.a  In  the  brief  twenty  years  between 
the  close  of  the  Peninsular  War  and  the  reform  of  the 
English  Poop  Law  the  political  control  of  England  passed 
completely  from  the  ariatocracy  to  the  middle  classes.  The 
Buffrage  was  placed  upon  a  new  basis,  parUamentary 
representation  was  wholly  reformed,  and  even  the  great 

1  J.  R.  ThurBfieUI  4   "  Life  of  Peel,"  in  English  BlAttSBracn  Series. 

■  It  is  now  ai^uiiti^d  tliAt  ilie  Icj^iBlalLo-n  for  tlie  lactoriPa  lins  worked 
almoBt  entirely  benpQpTit  feaiilLa.  Nciiie  nt  the  pvHb  aiilicipatad  (rom  it 
hav«  come  to  pncs.  Alini^Ht  all  Liie  good  it  pro[iiM«rl  to  da  liu  been 
realized.  — McCartliy;  '-The  Epocti  of  Heform."  p.  HO. 

*  Some  of  tlie  giievnacea  tinder  nttidi  ilie  Eiiglisli  people  miSerod 
before  this  Bpcmh  of  Refonn  were  severe  enough  to  have  Wiirmnted  an 
nttempt  nt  revolution  it  no  o-tli^r  ine-aiis  of  relief  seemed  attainable,  &nd 
if  that  ilMpeTBti?  remedy  had  aoiwo  cliftiice  of  &ui; geaa,  —  McCarthy ; 
"  Epoch  of  Refonn,"  Introduction,  p.  vi. 
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leadera  of  the  earlier  period  retained  their  positions  and 
their  influence  only  in  bo  far  ns  Uiey  frankly  accepted  the 
new  situation  and  acted  upon  the  idea  that  the  change 
which  had  been  made  was  not  even  to  be  questioned. 

Such  then  ware  some  of  the  more  important  changes  in 
thia  period  so  nmrveiUnisly  productive  of  change  and  prog- 
ress. The  balance  of  power  shifted  fmni  the  oouiiLry  to 
the  towDf  from  the  liinded  interestH  to  tlie  indnatriiil  and 
commercial  interests,  from  the  ariatoeriify  to  the  middle 
classes.  The  <levelnj>iiient  of  the  factory  ayatem,  the 
introduction  of  ]nhor-s;iving  devices,  the  introduction  of 
Steamships,  the  i-epeid  of  tuxiition,  t!ie  division  of  labor, 
the  introduction  of  elementary  education,  the  better  pro- 
tection of  children  aiwl  of  operatives  engaged  in  dangerous 
occupations,  and  thu  increased  dignity  which  are  insepa- 
rably associated  with  political  ami  religioua  freedom,  all 
combined  to  elevate  the  position  of  the  average  citizen, 
to  increase  the  niitional  dividynd,  and  t<i  give  to  tha 
producer,  as  compared  with  tlio  unproductive  classes,  au 
mcreased  8lia,re  in  the  national  product.  If  in  the  whole 
history  o£  Enghind  si  gulden  mmnent  were  to  be  chosen  in 
which  to  diaenntiniie  relief  exttMided  from  the  public  funds 
to  large  Tiumbers  of  people,  it  wonHd  have  been  in  tlie  exact 
period  in  which  the  Foor  l-aw  Commission  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  test  their  ideas  of  the  advantagea  of  strict  ad- 
rainistration.  It  is  not  improbable  that  if  the  relief  given 
BO  laviahly  before  the  indugtrial  and  social  changes  had 
been  tnnde,  or  even  after  they  had  begun,  but  before  tha 
country  had  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  conditions,  had 
been  withdrawn  earlier,  the  results  would  have  beeu 
different  and  that  the  unpopularity  gained  by  the  ComuiiH- 
sioners  even  aa  it  was  would  have  been  greatly  incretwt^d-' 


1  The  tpfl,iifti(.i*fl  w(w  made  with  little  warninf;,  and  withmil  any  pre- 
HmLnarj'  tncliiing  in  llirifi.  but  at  &  Hum  when  wbeat  waa  plenlLfiil  aitd 
cheap.  When  aoon  nftcrwtu'ilB  ihnre  were  crop  fnilureH  nnd  lii^li  prLcBK, 
there  wern  bilter  cotnplnlinlj!,  espeGlnlly  from  Lann-Mh ire  and  other  norrh- 
Km  cnuntlea  In  which  the  nhuses  of  the  old  s^fatem  had  been  much  k'sa 
■eriijiw  tiiaii  in  eoutliera  cminlips.  Frfjiu  lliew  cuuutiea  IL  watt  tlio  U«- 
PHycm  nuher  thnii  the  poor  tlitit  testified  to  the  ex-cdleni^e  oE  the  law. 
]ii  u  Inter  ppriod  tlif  reHi'int'iieilt  of  the  wnrfcing  populntinn  wttsstronuly 
eshihlnid,  Hciae,  In  hin  viT.luma  oti  the  "  Itlse  of  Dprniwrncy,"  siiyn  ihnt 
■' '  physkflJ  farre  '  rhnrtium  gained  Ita  atTenglh  from  Llie  popular  biiired 
against  the  Poor  Law."  , 
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Is  it  not  probable  that  the  great  improve  me  nts  which  are 
supposed  to  have  resulted  from  the  stricter  admin istr&tiOD 
of  trie  Poor  Law  may  have  been  due  inatead  in  large  part* 
in  so  far  as  they  were  changes  in  personal  character,  to 
the  other  causes  that  have  been  outlined  —  causes  which 
it  will  be  noticed  are  not  economic  alone,  but  to  a  large 
extent  educatioDiil,  social,  and  moral  ?  If  we  can  imagine 
the  history  of  the  English  poor  between  1820  and  1850 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Poor  Law,  either  in  its  more 
libera!  or  in  its  stricter  administration,  is  it  not  probable 
that  the  changes  occurring;  in  the  occupations  and  habits 
of  the  people  would  have  been  Wrtually  what  they  were 
in  fact?'  In  other  words,  has  not  the  part  which  was 
played  by  the  Poor  Law  in  its  more  lax  form  and  the  effect 
of  the  introduction  of  the  more  severe  standards  been 
greatly  exaggerated  ?  When  we  compare  this  single 
influence  with  those  which  even  in  their  bearing  on  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  alone  are  of  such  greater  sweep  and 
raagnitude,  it  becomes  obvious,  not  indeed  that  a  lax 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  can  be  defended*  but 
that  it  is  an  error  to  give  disproportionate  emphasis  to  ita 
effect  upon  the  welfare  and  character  of  the  laboring 
population.  The  change  from  an  agricultural  to  an  in- 
dustrial coraraunity  might  rather  be  regarded  as  making 
possible  an  improvement  in  Poor-Law  administration,  al- 
though the  new  problems  caused  by  the  increased  popu- 
lation of  the  towns  are  many  and  serious.  England  was 
saved  from  pauperization,  revolution,  and  other  unforeseen 
disasters,  not  by  deciding  to  distribute  less  relief  or  by 
deciding  that  the  able-bodied  poor,  if  assisted  at  all,  should 
he  assisted  only  in  the  workhouse,  wise  as  these  decisions 
were,  but  by  the  rise  of  religions  and  political  liberty, 
by  introducing  in  advance  of  other  countries  modern 
forma  of  agriculture  and  industry,  by  developing  her  com- 
merce and  trade,  bytlie  adoption  of  a  more  nearly  demo- 
cratic organization  of  society,  and  by  listening  to  the  voice 

1  Privat*  relief  is  ofc&ii  far  betlor  than  public  relief.  Cun-ningfasm 
records,  that  in  18151  and  In  l82ilv  when  there  was  &  great  deal  of  diatreas 
ninone  Llie  Scottish  weavers,  largo  rtlief  fuoda  were  started  to  which  ihp 
wenlvhy  conttibuted  more  Inrgel;  than  tL«y  would  have  done  in  Engliuid 
where  th«  I'oor  Law  was  bo  abimdant.  See  Punninpliani :  '■  Growth,  of 
Engiiah  Industry  find  Commerce  in  Modem  TiTiies,"  p.  fliJS. 
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of  humane  and  public-spirited  counsels.  The  lessening  of 
the  poor  rates  was  iiiaile  practicable  hy  and  was  not  the 
principal  cause  of  the  progress  of  the  period. 

The  reform  of  the  English  Poor  Law  is  found  to  be 
merely  one  step  in  a  series  of  related  changes  oocumng  in 
a  particular  epoch,  and  under  exceptional  circumstances 
not  likely  to  be  reuewed.  It  requii'es  historical  interpre- 
tiition^  and  is  as  far  as  possible  from  universal  precedent. 
The  laxity  and  demoraluation  to  which  attention  has  so 
frequently  been  called,  la  not  to  be  looked  upon  merely 
as  an  exhibition  of  human  uature  certain  to  be  made 
whenever  relief  is  offered  on  easy  terms,  even  though  it 
may  readily  be  granted  that  the  offer  of  relief  upon  easy 
terms  ia  dangerous  aud  reprehensible.  The  abnormal  re- 
lief-giving may  even  to  some  extent  be  ascribed  to  greater 
actual  need,  caused  in  turn  by  the  war  taxes,  the  primitive 
methods  of  agriL'ulture,  industry,  and  commerce,  and 
other  unreformed  features  of  the  English  social  life  of  the 
period.  The  present  plea  is  that  the  naive  interpretation 
of  the  relation  between  pauperism  and  the  Poor-Law  ad- 
ministration should  be  discarded,  and  that  if  that  experi- 
enoe  is  to  be  utilized,  it  should  ha  studied  in  its  entirety, 
due  weight  being  given  to  such  other  causes  aa  have  been 
known  to  be  operating  to  form  the  habits  aud  determine 
the  character  of  the  people.  The  causes  of  poverty  ore 
diverse  and  elusive  and  it  is  always  profitable  to  exiimine 
tbera  in  a  new  light. 

In  the  following  chapters  an  outline  is  given  of  the 
methods  by  which  Amt*rican  communities  have  dealt  with 
their  relief  problems.  It  must  be  confessed  that  they  have 
shown  comparatively  little  originality  or  independent  de- 
velopment, altlioug-h  exceptions  should  be  made  in  favor 
of  the  movement  inaugurated  by  Robert  M,  Hartley  in 
,1842,^  the  state  boards  of  charities.'  originating  in  Masaa- 
Qhuaetts  in  1863,  the  widening  scope  of  the  charity  organi- 
zation societies  in  recent  years,  and  the  liberal  emergency 
relief  measures  which  have  usually  been  adopted  at  times 
of  estraordinar^''  disasterB.' 

>  S&e  chapter  on  private  cuidoar  relief. 

■  S«e  •  >  $up«>Tlflli>ii  Hud  Educ^tian  iu  Cbarlty,"  bjr  Dt-  J,  H-  Brv4lcfttL 
MivcmUlui,  1003.  *  Sm  fan  IV. 


CHAPTER  n 

PffBLIC   OUTDOOR  RELIEF  IH    AMEStlCA} 

America  has  suffered  comparatively  little  from  pauper- 
ism, vagmncy,  and  tlioae  forma  of  crime  and  disoider  that 
are  produced  by  eitieme  wnut.  There  are  iudividuaL  in- 
staoces  in  every  coiiimatiity  of  persons  who  have  made  an 
economic  failure  of  tlieir  livts ;  there  are  inataucea  in 
many  commuiiitien  of  large  numbers  who  are  subjeeted  to 
great  hardships  iu  their  daily  toil;  but  complete  failure, 
reHulting  in  dependence  upon  others  for  the  necessities  of 
life,  18  more  excepcioual  tluin  among  savjuge  tribes  or 
among  advanced  civilization  elsewhere,  and  even  (.hose 
who  are  taxed  most  severely  in  their  daily  work  by  long 
hours  and  hard  conditions  receive  a  returu  for  their  work 
which  enables  thum  to  live  at  a  higher  standard  than  do 
muimal  laborers  of  other  countries.  UruliLl  ami  S(|ualid 
as  are  the  conditions  which  we  meet  occasionally  iu  city 
tenements,  there  is  no  widespread  or  general  condition  of 
squalor  or  brutishness  which  can  be  regarded  aa  typical  or 
permanent.  Or  if  in  a  particular  neighborhood  the  con- 
ditiona  appear  to  reranin  permanently  bad,  it  is  neverthe- 
less found  that  the  individuals  making  up  the  community 
are  constantly  changing  and  passing  out  of  the  unfavor- 
able environment. 


I  From  this  brief  ekeLch  Iiaabfcii  nmitt^d  aji.y  nccotuito!  the  Edtnahouae 
oyatesn,  nnd  the  history  of  the  rarloiia  mfthtHlB  "f  caring  for  dependept 
cbildreii  outride  Ibeironn  famili<?3,  Uijeae  tnoHuhjects  ha-ViDg  bf^en  tl^Hl&d 
by  Itiiben  W.  Ilebberd  and  Homer  Folks  resiweilTBly  in  a  fierles  o£  hiB- 
lorical  BHidiea,  published  In  ilie  ChariUies  RKview,  ISCft-U^OO,  lo  which 
Lhe  author  coiinibiited  an  account  of  the  rare  ot  the  po*ir  in  their  hoiiie» 
by  public  and  private  npenciea.  Tbia  accoiiiil  is  t¥piiblisljed  in  the  prea- 
entcbapteranil  that  immediately  following;.  Mr.  FqLIcb's  contributioii  has 
been  republished  under  tlifl  title  Dependent.  Doliuquent,  and  Negleiited 
Childien.    U&cjaUlaa,  1902. 
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Except  ill  a  few  cities,  tlie  mnnber  of  the  dL-stituie  has 
been  small.  Except  in  recetit  years,  neither  chronic  lack 
of  employment  nor  low  wages  have  been  a  serious  factoi 
in  the  lives  of  any  considerable  number  of  people.  It  is 
atill  true  ibal  (ur  tlie  average  workiiigiiian  and  Ins  family 
there  is  no  recognized  need  of  as5i:4tance,  even  in  sickueas 
or  in  old  age.  Both  on  the  farm  and  in  town  the  hvbofer 
supports  himself.  He  horrowa  at  times  to  mttt  temporary 
needs;  he  g&ts  into  debt,  it  may  be,  at  the  grocer's  and  tha 
butcher''^;  iind  he  ffiila  sometimes  to  ]»ay  the  rent;  but  ho 
cheerhdly  \y.\ys  enough  more  for  rent,  meat,  and  groceries 
at  other  times  to  make  up  for  sueh  delinquencies.  He 
nearly  always  CBrriee  a  small  amount  of  an  expensive  kind 
of  life  inauran'ce,  and  he  organizcB  readily  benefit  eocietiea 
and  trade-unions  with  benefit  featuref*,  botli  wi  whicli,  it 
may  be  miid  in  passing,  need  better  legal  safeguards  than 
have  yet  been  generally  provided, 

Americuns  are  not  economical  —  in  a  sense  they  are  not 
tlirifty.  They  are  generous  to  a  fault,  and  they  have  lit- 
tle patience  with  petty  eaving  devices.  Their  labor,  how- 
ever, is  unusually  productive ;  thus  their  margin  for 
siivitig  is  liirge,  and  UDraniitting  hard  work  is  more  com- 
mon than  in  ntlier  countries.  Still  more  characteristic  Ib 
a  readinetifi  to  adopt  new  methods.  Economies  of  produc- 
tion are  as  much  the  rule  as  is  the  absence  of  economies  in 
cotieumption.  It  if  natural  to  use  tools  and  niaehinery. 
The  inclination  to  discover  short  cuts,  to  combine  in  such 
a  way  as  to  save  labor,  to  inveat  more  ecoQomical  procewest^ 
is  found  everywhere. 

If,  theri'fore,  Americans  are  not  by  nature  saving  or 
thrifty,  they  are  still  capitalists  in  that  they  naturally  use 
machinery  and  saving  devicea,  and  jnethoda  of  industry 
which  enable  an  ounce  of  muscular  energy  to  accomplish 
the  grtate^t  possible  result.  The  eaaence  of  capital  is  not 
accumulated  wealth,  but  rather  the  ability  to  apply  brains 
to  industry  in  guch  a  way  m  to  mnke  humin  labor  pro- 
ductive, and  in  this  sense  capital  is  more  abundant  in 
America  than  elsewhere. 

Widows  with  children  expect  to  earn  a  living,  beeides 
giving  the  children  such  care  as  the  stnndarda  of  life  de- 
mand.    Widowers  with  small  children  have  more  trouble:, 
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but  a  daughter  sometimes  becomes  a  aufficieutly  competent 
housekeeper  at  a  tender  age,  sind  remarriage  is  of  course, 
as  with  young  widows,  the  rule.  Deaertion  by  the  nomi- 
nal head  of  tna  family  becomes  alarmingly  common  in  the 
cities,  but  it  is  surprising  how  often  the  deserted  wife  and 
mother  finds  herself  practically  better  off  when  relieved 
of  the  worthless  husband's  presence,  and  how  often  the 
real  calamity  is  his  return  after  more  prosperous  days  have 
set  in  for  the  family  which  he  had  abandoned. 

Thousands  of  street  waifs.,  abandoned  or  runaway  boys 
and  girU,  have  been  poured  into  Western  and  Southern 
country  homes  through  the  channel  of  charitable  agencies, 
without  apparently  exhausting  the  Capacity  of  those  dis- 
tant communities  ;  and  of  late  it  ha*  been  found  that  im- 
mediately about,  and  even  in,  the  cities  of  the  seaboard 
there  is  much  absorbing  capacity  of  the  same  kind.  This 
is  not  merely  an  instance  of  effective  Organized  charity, 
but  is  also  an  illustratinii  of  the  surplus  means  which 
enable  so  many  workingmen  to  assume  additional  burdens. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  true  pauper  type  is 
absent.  In  every  part  of  the  country  there  exists  a  certain 
number  of  families  who  are  dependent  because  of  mental 
and  physical  deficiencies,  and  America  has  followed  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  and  some  other  countries  in  sup- 
porting this  class  in  part  by  a  system  of  pnblic  relief  in 
their  own  homes. 

The  fundameatal  peculiarities  of  American  social  con- 
ditions to  which  reference  has  been  made  must  be  borne 
constantly  in  mind  in  the  study  of  the  prevailing  system 
of  providing  care  and  relief  for  needy  families.  If  the 
attention  is  fixed  solely  upon  the  machinery  of  relief,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  the  liability  of  falling  into  destitution 
is  approximiitely  the  same  as  in  European  countries,  it  will 
appear  that  there  has  been  a  lamentable  failure  to  organize 
the  relief  system  upon  a  definite  basis,  a  failure  to  bring 
about  a  clear  distribution  between  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, and,  among  the  formcT.  between  local  and  central  ad- 
mi  nistratinns.  It  will  also  appear  that  the  systems  of  the 
several  states  differ  widely,  that  there  has  been  a  laclt  of 
responsible  public  oversight,  and  that  official  statistics  are 
incomplete  and  unreliable.    There  is  much  ju^titicatioQ,  &a 
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it  is,  for  Mich  criticism.  It  Ib  reasouable,  however,  to 
temper  its  force  hy  the  recollection  that  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  tlie  whole  situfttion  in  this  country  is  not 
the  wisdom  or  uuwisdom  of  public  outdoor  relief,  not  the 
rival  merits  of  organized  and  incUvidual  charity,  not  the 
function  of  t]ie  clmrches  in  relief  work,  not  the  formation 
of  various  schemes  of  industrial  relief,  but  the  very  gen^ 
eral  absence  of  any  serious  need  of  relief  in  any  form, 
except  that  which  relatives  and  neighbors  give  in  response 
to  petsoniil  claims,  which  it  would  be  an  impertinence  to 
register,  or  to  discuss  as  elements  of  a  relief  systemJ 

Through  the  whole  of  the  past  century  there  has  pre- 
vailed a  system  of  public  outdoor  relief,  usually  adminis- 
tered thirough  local  overiseers  of  the  poor  from  funds 
provided  by  taxation.  In  the  Southern  states  neither  this 
Bystem  Dor  any  general  provision  for  the  destitute  was 
found  to  be  so  necessary  us  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
for  thts  reason  that  negro  slaves,  who  occupied  the  lowest 
place  in  the  social  and  industrial  organization,  were  in  all 
cases  a  charge  upon  their  owners,  when  unable  to  support 
themselves,  rather  than  upon  the  eominmiity.  There  are 
etiU  several  Southern  cities,  among  which  msty  be  named 
Baltimore,  Washington,  St.  Louis*  New  Orleans,  AtlantUj 


I  It  is  scarcely  ne(?eBsary  to  e^t^  eTidenco  of  a  fact  so  obvious  to  Htid^nts 
of  comiiarBiLVfl  Hcicial  conditions  durir^  the  past  cenlury.  It  may  bo  in- 
terestinj;,  lionuver,  to  quite  the  obsGcvaUons  a(  Lhe  two  most  acute  and 
conipeient  Judga^  Frain  H-crosA  Uie  Bea,  wboae  remarks  reler  to  periods 
nearly  lialt  a  cij^ntury  apart:  — 

America  then  esbibila  in  Uer  social  Bta-te  an  ertraordiiiary  pbenome- 
noTi,  Men.  are  tb<!re  Heen  on  n  ^renter  equality  in  point  of  foTtunE<  ojtd  in- 
tellect, or,  in  Dtlier  wignls,  more  equal  In  their  atrciicih  ilitni  in  any  otber 
Country  of  the  WUrid,  Ol-  in  any  age  of  Whici]  llislory  hUa  preserved  the 
reuii^mbraiice.  —  De  Toequeville :  "Derancracy  in  AffleHca." 

Little  outdoor  relief  ja  Biven,  though  In  mnat  states  the  relieving  au- 
thority may  at  bis  or  their  discretion  bestow  Lt,  and  pnujwriain  Is  not,  aud 
Lu  never  been,  a  serious  inalaily,  except  in  some  Ave  or  six  gre&t  cities 
wliere  It  Is  dow  vigorously  combated  by  voltinl«ar  organiEBlions  largely 
compowd  of  Imlics. —  Bryce  ;  "The  American  Commonwealth," 

'ro  thone  may  tie  added  the  Kaliiiiony  of  an  earli&r  writer  tlian  De 
Ti^cJ^utvilk :  'I'liflre  are  no  tithes,  no  \>Qot  mtM,  no  exvUe,  no  heavy  InWr- 
cal  tkxes,  nocoiiiiti^iTtal  monopoJlos.  .  .  .  I  neveriiawabeggA]' in  any  pArt 
ol  (he  Unitdd  Statas  ;  liar  was  1  ever  nfilted  for  charity  Ijut  once—  and 
that  was  by  an  Irishman.  — Fniin  "An  Exciiraiou  [farough  ibe  United 
8tate§  and  CaDada,  during  tbeyeara  1822-^."  By  au  £Qglliui  Geatlemmo. 
Loodoa,  1834. 
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and  Savannab.  in  which  little  or  no  outdoor  relief  is  ex- 
teiiJed.  There  are  also  a  few  Northern  citiea,  notably 
New  York,  Philadelphiii,  ami  San  Francisco,  in  wiiich  no 
outtloor  relief  is  given  ;  but  theae  ^re  regarded  as  distinct 
exceptions  even  within  the  states  of  which  they  are  a  part ; 
and  the  absence  of  outdoor  viulief  in  those  oities  is  to  be 
attributed  to  special  and  local  Cituaes.  Buffalo,  Pitlj4burg 
and  Los  Angeles,  loea,ted  ia  the  same  states  respectively  aa 
the  three  cities  juat  named,  all  have  a  liberal  if  not  lavish 
expenditure  from  the  public  treasury  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  their  homes. 

As  far  as  the  public  relief  of  distress  is  concerned  we 
must  perhaps  accept  the  dictum  of  Anioa  G.  Warner  that 
the  almshouse  is  the  fundamental  institution  in  American 
poor  relief-  This  has  not  always  been  tlie  case,  however. 
Whether  even  now  the  almshouse  or  tlie  alternative  of  a 
public  grant  at  home  is  the  residual  and  ultimate  resource 
depends  very  much  upon  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
respouBible  public  ofiicial^.  J^rom  one  jwint  of  view  the 
almshouse  may  be  aaid  to  care  for  "all  the  abjectly  desti- 
tute not  otherwiae  provided  for."  Often,  however,  local 
authorities  have  received  into  the  almshouse  but  a  email 
fraction  of  the  public  dependents^ those  who  are  abso- 
lutely homeles.8  and  helpless  —  leaving  to  be  helped  in  their 
own  homes  all  who  can  maintain,  even  with  partial  or  eutire 
public  support,  the  pretence  of  a  home.  Outdoor  relief 
under  such  circumstances  becomes  the  real  residual  resource 
rather  than  the  almshouse,  the  latter  being  little  more  than 
a  hospital  ward,  Hifltoricully  outdoor  relief  antedates  the 
almshouse  in  nearly  all  the  states.  This  is  not  because 
the  almshouse  system  was  unknown  to  the  founders  of  the 
more  recently  settled  commonwealths,  but  because  at  first 
[there  is  bo  little  pauperism  that  an  almshouse  or  even  a 
("poor  farm  "  aeems  unnecessary,  and  the  almshouse  haa 
'often  arisen  as  the  result  of  a  reform,  movement  due  to  ex- 
cessive relief  and  Its  attendant  evils. 

There  has  been  no  period  -within  the  century  when  the  sys- 
tem of  public  outdoor  relief  has  gone  unchallenged.  In  the 
first  quarter  ptominent  landmarks  in  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  are  the  report  to  the  General  Court  of  ifassachu- 
aetts  in  1821  by  Josiah    Quincy,  President  of  Harvard 
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College,*  and  the  searching  report  to  the  New  York  Leg- 
ialature  by  J.  N.  Yates,  Sccreurj  of  State,  iii  1824.^'  In 
the  second  quarter  more  attention  was  given  to  temperance 
agitation  than  to  charitable  reforms,  bi.it  many  private 
relief  aoeieties  of  various  types  were  founded,  and  tinally 
cne  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  temperance  agitjttora  evolved 
from  his  study  of  intemperance  and  its  consequences  aad 
from  his  experience  with  collateral  social  problems  a  plan 
for  the  oldest  of  thoae  asaoeiationa  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  which  have  since  under  various  names 
grown  and  multiplied  until  they  must  be  regarded  as  a 
most  important  factor  in  the  private  organized  relief  of  the 
poor  in  th«ip  own  homes. 

In  the  tliird  quarter  o£  the  century  eleven  state  boards 
of  charities  were  created,  ono  of  whose  ehief  functions  has 
been  to  introduce  greater  discrimination  iutn  the  dishurse- 
ment  of  relief,  both  outdoor  and  instLtutiuna!  ;  while  en- 
tirely within  the  period  since  the  l)eginniiig  of  the  final 
quarter  has  fallen  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  charity  organization  societies^  which 
have  moBt  energetically  combated  the  abuse,  and  usually 
the  practice  in  any  form,  of  puhlic  outdoor  relief. 

The  Quincy  report  of  1821  on  the  Pauper  Laws  of  Massa* 
ohuaetta  is  a  brief  and  scholarly  essay  upon  the  general 
Buhjeet  of  public  relief  of  the  poor.  It  is  based  upon  an 
investigation  of  the  practice  and  opinions  of  local  overseers, 
and  appendices  are  given  showing  the  number  of  paupers 
from  each  town  from  which  returns  are  received,  the 
aggregate  number  for  1G2  towns  being  4340.  The  total 
population  of  these  towns  at  the  time  of  the  report  waa 
28T.437,  while  the  whole  number  of  inliabitantsof  the  state 
at  the  time  was  472,000.  A  proportionate  number  of  pau- 
pers in  towns  not  reporting  would  have  made  the  total 
somewhat  over  7000,  The  average  estiniute  of  the  ex- 
penses for  the  support  of  children  and  adults  was  $5'2  a 
[y«ar,  or  $364,000  per  year  for  the  7D00  paupers.     The  ata- 


'  Now  rei7  rare.  Its  text,  hnwererv  is  reprinted  fTom  &  copj  in  tts 
B{)etcn  Public  Library  in  Cti&rities  for  Septeoibei  30|  IBQ9. 

■  Also  ra».  Ki'prititcd  by  ibe  N«w  York  ShtW  Boud  of  ChultleB  In 
tha  anniml  report  for  IIKW. 

>  SametlmeB  called  bnroivua  of  fifa&ritiea,  or  eaBooiftted  oliariUeB. 
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tijjtical  information  given  with  the  report  is  meagre,  and  the 
Ciimruittee  contented  itself  for  the  raoat  jiart  with  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  situation,  drawing  its  conclusions  regard- 
ing neceasarj  reforms,  ais  much  from  the  discussions  then 
current  in  England  as  from  the  results  of  their  own  local 
ini|uiric«.  It  is  pointed  out  that  if  the  increase  in  the  pay- 
mcintH  out  of  the  state  treasury  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  pauper  burden  of  Massachu- 
settB,  then  there  had  been  in  Mafiaaclmsetta  in  the  twenty 
years  preceding  tlie  report  aa  increuae  greater  than  in  that 
for  the  correiiponding  period  in  Great  Britain,  Without 
pretending  to  assert  tiiat  tliia  is  a  true  criterion,  the  com- 
mittee eonsiderod  itself  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
Cernicioua  conaequences  of  the  existing  system  are  palpa- 
le,  "that  they  are  increasing,  and  that  they  imperiously 
eall  for  tlie  interference  of  the  legislature  in  some  manner, 
eiiually  prompt  and  eflicacioua." 

TIte  system  thua  condemned  included  not  merely  provi- 
Hion  for  the  poor  by  supplies  in  money,  or  articles  at  the 
liomesi  of  the  poor  and  provision  by  almshouses,  but  also  in 
some  towns  provisioii  tor  the  poor  hy  letting  them  out  to 
the  lowest  bidder,  in  fnmiliea  at  large,  within  the  town ; 
and  in  other  towns,  hy  letting  them  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
together,  that  ia,  all  trO  one  person. 

riie  auction  system  as  applied  to  single  families  is  con- 
demned AS  extravagant  and  as  applicable  only  to  vety  small 
towns.  The  overseers  of  one  town  are  quoted  as  admit- 
ting that  the  average  expenee,  which  was  about  S^l.SO  per 
head  per  weelt,  was  large,  but  added  that  "the  poor  being 
sometimefl  boarded  with  those  who  are  in  want  themselves, 
it  is  not  lost  to  the  town."  By  printing  this  quotation  in 
italics  President  Quincy  indicated  his  appreciation  of  the 
more  serious,  objection  to  the  plan  of  which  the  overseers 
st'tiTu  to  have  beein  ujtconflcious. 

Auction  of  tlie  entire  number  of  paupers  to  the  loweat 
bidder,  while  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  preced- 
ing system,  is  less  expensive  and  has  the  merit  that  it  is 
"RD  npproxiiuation  of  the  method  of  supporting  them  in  a 
poorhonse."  In  Massachusetts  end  in  other  states  this 
method  of  caring  for  the  poor  actually  led  in  many  towns 
and  countios  to  the  establishment  o£  houses  of  industry. 
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As  to  the  provision  by  outdoor  relief  givea  in  the  bonieB 
of  the  poor,  the  cominittee  declares  that  the  evidence  from 
the  towns  of  the  common  wealth  coincides  with  the  general 
experience  of  England  in  condemning'  this  system,  uoth  on 
the  ground  of  expense  and  on  the  grouad  of  its  effect  upon 
the  character  of  the  poor.  Upon  the  wtiole  the  committee 
reached  the  five  follfjwing  concluaions  :  — 

I.  That  of  all  modes  of  providing  for  the  poor,  the  mnst 
wasteful,  the  most  expeneive,  and  most  itijurioua  to  their 
morals  and  destmcUve  to  tlieir  industrious  habits  is  that 
of  supply  Id  their  owu  families. 

II.  That  the  most  economical  mode  is  that  of  almshonseB 
having  the  charRcter  of  workhouses  or  houses  of  industry, 
in  wliich  work  is  provided  for  every  degree  of  ability  in 
the  pauper,  and  thus  Uie  able  poor  made  to  provide,  par- 
tially at  least,  for  their  own  support,  and  also  the  support 
or,  at  least,  the  comfort  of  the  impotent  poor. 

III.  That  of  all  modes  of  employing  the  labor  of  the 
pauper,  agriculture  affords  the  best,  the  most  healthy,  and 
the  most  certainly  profitable  ;  the  poor  Ijeiiig  thus  enabled 
to  raise  always  nt  least  their  own  provisions. 

IV.  That  the  success  of  these  estiiblishments  depends 
upon  their  being  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
board  of  overseers,  constituted  of  the  most  substantial  and 
intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity. 

V.  That  of  all  causoHof  pauperism,  intemperance  in  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  is  the  most  powerful  and  uni- 
versal. 

The  committee  did  not  recommend  iramediate  legisla- 
tion, but  suggested  that  the  reaulta  of  its  inveatigiition  be 
communicated  to  tlie  aevernl  towns  and  that  steps  should  be 
taken  looking  forward  to  the  eventual  placing  of  the  whole 
subject  of  poor  relief  in  the  commonwealth  under  the  reg- 
ftilar  and  annual  superintendence  of  the  legislature, 

The  YiUes  report  was  more  exhaustive  and  has  far  more 
historical  value,  sinee  it  contains  not  merely  the  facta 
regarding  almshouse  and  outdoor  relief  iu  the  counties, 
and  to  a  lar^e  extent  even  in  the  towns  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  but  also  a  considerable  amount  of  information 
regarding  the  relief  syatema  of  other  states. 

The  first  part  of  the  report  exhibits  the  number  of  pau- 
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pera  in  the  several  cUieg,  towns,  and  counties  in  this  state; 
the  sums  oE  money  expendiid  for  iheir  maintenimce  ;  the 
sums  expended  for  the  costs  and  fees  of  justic-e-s,  overaeera 
of  the  poor,  and  constiLbles,  in  the  Bxamination  and  removal 
of  paupers,  iind  in  otliBriiiKidfntal  services  ;  the  number  of 
pnupers  removed;  the  ratio  of  paupers  in  each  county;  the 
ratio  of  taxation  imposed  upon  eneh  eomity  for  the 
maintenance  and  relief  of  the  poor;  the  amount  of  taxes 
niiwLxl  for  that  purpose  in  the  aeueral  counties  fortlte  pre- 
ceding six  yeara  ;  and  extracts  of  letters  from  mayors  of 
cities,  supervisors  and  clerks  of  counties,  overseers  of  the 
poor  of  towns,  and  from  otlier  sources  entitled  to  credit, 
showing  the  manag^ement,  geiieriil  sueeess  and  effect  of  the 
various  local  experiments  in  the  state  for  the  support  of 
the  poor,  either  by  towns  or  in  pr>orhouses. 

The  second  part  eshihita  a  digest  of  the  poor  law&  of 
most  of  the  states  of  the  Union  with  extracts  from  official 
letters  and  documents  showing  tlie  operation  and  effect  of 
those  la%v8,  together  with  a  view  of  the  state  of  pauperism 
in  Europe,  and  btief  extracts  from  works  of  American  and 
European  writers,  illustrative  of  tlie  evils  of  pauperism 
and  BUgg-csting  plans  for  their  amelioration  and  removal. 
The  report  distinguishes  two  cla.sses:  the  permanent  poor, 
or  those  who  are  regularly  auppoi-ted  during  the  whole 
year  at  the  public  expense;  aud  the  occasional,  or  tem- 
porary poor,  or  those  whet  receive  occasional  relief  during 
a  part  of  the  year.  chieBy  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 

In  the  first  class  at  the  time  of  the  report  there  were  in 
New  York  State  6896;  in  the  second  class,  15,215.  Of 
the  pcrnianent  paupers  there  were  41t)  idiots  and  luniitics  ; 
287  blind  ;  928  aged  and  infirm  ;  707  !ame  or  in  a  confirmed 
state  of  ill  health  and  totally  incapacitated.  There  were 
2601  children  under  fourteen  jbhts  of  age,  and  1789  pau- 
pers of  both  sexes,  all  of  whom,  though  not  in  the  vigor  of 
life,  may  yet  be  considered  capable  of  earning  their  exist- 
ence if  proper  lahor  were  assigned,  and  suitable  means  to 
induce  them  to  perform  it.  and  whose  labor  might  produce 
at  least  $150,000  annually. 

Two-thirds  of  all  the  permanent  pauperisni  and  more 
thao  one-Lalf  of  the  occasional  pauperism  is  attributed  to 
intemperance. 
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The  oountiea  bordering  on  tlie  ocean  and  on  the  Hud- 
8on  River,  having  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the 
population,  provided  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  paupers. 
The  city  of  New  York  alone  maintained  one-fourth  of  all 
the  permanent  poor.  Mr.  Yates  coiiaidered  it  hardly 
necessarj  to  explaiu  tbe  eause  of  this  great  disparity,  but 
to  the  modern  student  it  is  interesting  thiit  he  found  it  in 
t!ie  dense  population  of  that  eity,  and  of  the  large  villages 
and  towns,  which  from  their  convenient  eituaUon  for  navi- 
gation and  commerce,  allare  to  their  liaunts  and  reeuases 
the  idle  and  di»aoLute  of  every  descriptiou.  "  Poijuloua 
places,"  he  aays,  "  have  at  all  times  been  biiithened  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  paupers  than  places  where  &  thia  or 
Beattered  population  is  found." 

Comparing  New  York  with  other  states  aa  to  the  burden 
of  pauperism,  il  is  found  that  in  New  York  there  is  one 
peniitmeut  pauper  for  every  220  souls;  in  MassaclinHutts 
one  for  every  68;  in  Connecticut  one  for  every  150  ;  in 
>.'ew  Hampshire  one  for  every  100 ;  m  Delaware  one  for 
every  227;  in  Peunaylvauia  one  for  every  265  ;  in  Illinois 
(then  a  now  state)  no  paupers  were  au  yet  supported  at 
tlie  public  expense. 

In  the  towna  and  villages  where  there  are  no  almshouses 
tliB  poor  are  disposed  of  by  the  overseers  in  three  ways: 

I.  The  overseera  farm  them  out  at  stipulated  prices  to 
contraetora  who  are  willing  to  receive  and  keep  them  on 
Condition  of  getting  what  labor  they  can  out  of  the  paupers. 

II.  The  jioor  are  sold  at  auction — the  meaning  of 
whiuh  is  that  he  who  will  support  them  for  the  lowest 
price  becomes  their  keeper;  and  it  often  happens,  of 
course,  that  the  keeper  is  himself  almost  a  pauper  before 
he  purehusex,  and  adopts  this  mode  in  order  not  to  fall  a 
burden  upon  the  town.  Thus  he  and  another  miserable 
human  being  barely  subsist  upon  what  would  hardly  com- 
fortably maintain  Inaiself  alone  —  a  Kpecies  of  economy 
much  boasted  of  by  some  of  our  town  oSicers  and  pur- 
chasera  of  paupers  ;  or, 

III.  Relief  is  afforded  to  the  poor  at  their  own  hahita- 
tions. 

Tlie  expense  for  physieiana  and  nurses,  in  attending 
paupers  in  towns  where  there  are  no  poorbouses,  forma  a 
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prominent  article  in  the  amount  of  taxation.  Pauperism 
and  disease,  except  in  an  almshoust;,  are  generally  found 
to  be  associated,  and  hence  it  is  that  tbia  item  of  expense 
IB  80  much  complained  of  in.  the  towns  just  alluded  to. 

After  a  full  examination  of  the  pauper  system  and  its 
various  provisions  iinJ  results,  two  problems  are  presented 
for  the  Goueideration  of  the  legislature  :  — 

I.  Ought  the  whole  system  to  be  abolished,  and  the 
support  of  the  poor  left  altogether  to  the  voluntary  con- 
tribution of  the  charitable  and  humane  ?     Or, 

II.  If  the  system  ought  not  to  he  abolished,  is  it  sus- 
ceptible of  improveraent,  and  iu  what  mode  can  the 
improvement  best  be  effected? 

The  report  notes  that  men  of  great  literary  require- 
ments and  profound  political  research  have  apposed  all 
compulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  but  considers  that  the 
fact  that  every  state  in  the  Union  and  nmny  European 
governments  have  a  code  of  laws  for  the  relief  and  main- 
teaarice  of  the  poor  is  no  slight  proof  that  the  total  absence 
of  a  pauper  system  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  humane, 
lib«ra.l,  and  enlightened  policy. 

Proceeding  to  the  seiiond  question,  the  proposition  is 
said  to  be  very  generally  admitted  that  our  poor  laws 
were  defective  in  principle  and  mischievous  in  practice, 
and  that  under  the  imposing  »nd  charitable  aspect  of 
affording  relief  exclusively  to  the  poor  and  infirm,  they 
frequently  invited  the  able-bodied  vagrant  to  partake  of 
the  same  bounty.  Full  and  satisfactory  details  are  quoted 
from  the  Society  for  tlie  Prevention  of  Pauperism  in  the 
City  of  New  York  and  by  writers  of  letters,  from  which 
extraeta  are  given  of  the  gross  abuses  which  have  grown 
out  of  these  laws.     The  general  conclusions  were  :  — 

I,  That  the  existing  laws  led  to  litigation  of  the  most 
expensive  and  hurtful  kind,  exhausting  nearly  one-ninth  of 
the  funds  intended  for  the  relief  of  tlie  poor,  and  leading 
to  harsh  removals  of  many  human  beings,  like  felons,  from 
no  other  fault  than  poverty. 

II.  That  the  poor  when  farmed  out  or  sold  were  fre- 
quently treated  with  barbarity  and  neglect. 

in.  That  the  education  and  morals  of  the  children  of 
paupers  — except    in    almshouses — wei-e    almost    wholly 
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neglected.  They  grew  up  in  filth,  idleness,  igDorance,  and 
disease,  and  many  became  early  candidates  for  the  prison 
or  the  grave.  The  evidence  on  this  head  waa  regarded  oa 
too  voluminous  even  for  refereuce. 

IV.  Thiit  there  was  no  adequate  provision  for  the  eim- 
ploymeut  of  the  poor  throughout  the  state.  Idleness  very 
generally  generates  vice,  dissipution,  diseaae,  and  crime. 

V.  That  the  poor  laws  had  come  to  encourage  the 
Sturdy  beggar  and  profligate  vagrant.  Overseers  not  uu- 
frequently  granted  I'elief  without  suiEcieat  examination 
into  the  ciccumstaaeea  or  the  ability  of  the  party  claim- 
ing it. 

VI.  That  the  laws  also  held  out  encouragement  to  the 
successful  practice  of  street  begging. 

VU.  That  idiots  and  lunatica  did  not  receive  sufficient 
care  and  attention  in  towns  where  no  suitable  asyhims  for 
their  reception  were  established. 

In  general,  there  was  aliown  to  be  an  evident  want  of 
economy  in  the  diaburoement  of  the  public  funds;  and  it 
was  demonstrated  that  the  law  of  settlement  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  litigation  and  difficulty. 

The  repoit  aimed  at  specific  reforms  which,  in  a  word, 
were  to  lie  accomplished  by  restricting  outdoor  relief  and 
establishing  houssH  of  industry.  The  worthy  poor  were 
to  be  relieved  in  an  almshoiiMe,  where  children  were  to  be 
received  and  properly  educated,  and,  in  a  workhouse  or 
house  of  eorrectioa  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  alms- 
house, compuLiory  employment  was  to  be  given  to  the  idle. 

A  bill  was  prepared  embodying  these  aims  to  accompany 
the  report.  Two  of  its  prominent  features  were  held  to 
be  entitliid  to  much  consideration  :  - — 

I.  It  would  relieve  the  poor  with  greater  humanity  and 
emphatically  with  more  economy  than  under  the  existing 
poor  laws. 

II.  It  would  provide  employment  for  the  idle  and  com- 
pel them  to  labor,  and  in  consequence  put  an  end  to  the 
practice  of  street  begging. 

The  plan  submitted  proposed:  — 

I.  That  one  or  more  houses  of  employment  in  each 
county,  with  a  farm  of  sufficient  extent  be  connected  with 
each  institution ',  the  paupers  there  to  be  maintained  and 
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•mplovfld  at  thn  expense  of  tbe  respective  coonbies  ia 
■nnin  linlpfnl  lalior,  chi«dy  ngri cultural,  their  children  to 
1)0  canifull^  iiiMtruc;t<;[]  niid  at  suitable  ages  to  be  put  out 
at  ¥nmw  iJNisfiil  biiHim^Mi  (ir  trade. 

II.  Tiiiit  KS\.cM  titMiKo  of  employment  be  connected 
wiMi  ti  worklioimn  or  pttnitentiary  for  the  reception  and 
iliMi:i[iliini  of  Htur(l,y  bujiuurs  and  vagrants. 

III.  Thut  tlio  ttxcisH  (luLiBH  be  increased  and  a  tax  laid 
upuri  IIkmiwimu'h  nf  clinlilliiriunof  wbiskeyaud  other  ardent 
HplritH  tu  cntiipoHit  ii  riiiiil  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

IV.  'J'hiil-  iiuii  yriLi-'M  m.-iiiloiice  in  a  county  constitute  a 
Hi<ll[Miiii4jit  ftxtii'pl.  ill  iMii'Uiiii  Hpitoiried  cas«s. 

V.  IKat  nil  iiiiilii  piin~Hi>n  in  health  with  tbe  use  of  all 
hiM  fiti'iiltlKH  uiul  bi^twuim  tbe  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty 
yciU'H  lio  pliict-'il  upiJU  Uiu  ]>aupQr  list  or  be  maintained  at 
tlld    liublio  dVpuiiHi*. 

VI.  'I'hul  wwi'nt  poniiltios  bo  inflicted  upon  those  who 
liiiii^  111  111-  hfiivo  in  11  luiimty  paupers  not  legally  cbarge- 
iililti  to  it. 

VII.  Thiit  jtlnua  IjyjiK^iig  bti  entirely  prohibited,  beg- 
Sfain  of  this  (loHoription  to  be  instantly  sent  to  the  vork- 
lion^o :  nnd  that  niagistmtes  lie  subject  to  indictment  and 
piiitinhiDi'iU  for  any  ncgl&ot  of  thi^  duty,  and  grand  juries 
tt|}LHiinlly  ohiirgtHt  to  int^mrti  into  suoh  neglects  and  to  pre- 
ftWll  nui'b  offt'iidfrs. 

Ut'fi'rrinjf  tu  onm|mnitivo  statistics  of  the  bureau  of 
luuim'i'Jisui  in  difft^rt'ut  stated,  souie  of  which  we  have  al- 
rt>Mny  nuotinl,  it  Ls{>oiutt.Ml  out  tliat  in  Rhode  Island  and  Vir- 
uftnift  th*^  nuuilxT  nf  j^atUKTs  is  h'S8  than  in  Neir  York  and 
m  riMinsvlvtinirt,  and  th*t  in  Pelawttre,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Viiytiiin,  >vh«r«  th«  poorhouw  8yst«za  bm  {tt«v*Ued  for 
lU«  crvalrat  length  of  time  imd  to  the  gretttesi  extent,  the 
burdtfu  of  [wuiM!<rt!UH  aihI  the  expense  which  it  entails  are 
!•••  thjui  iu  «nr  utalt^  lit  which  that  system  has  beeo  mora 
nowUy  or  luirtially  luinMltKed. 

A  fcw  atluttunial  itrnis  of  inforBMlkin  mmy  ptofitaUr  be 
mUttd  (rvuu  th<i  api>enJt«,VB  :  tbe  totaJ  «nwuB  of  the  eitr 
Mtd  coottty  of  NVw  York  for  relief  to  ue  oatdoor  poor 
for  tha  y«ar  pnwdiR^  the  feport  vis  tlOitOOa,  whOe  tbe 
WMiHit  fHtpMMlcd  fw  paupers  Id  the  wlmAanm 
93l(i)WMt.37 ;  for  manjaea  in  ihe  asrlum,  9S333 ;  mmd  far 
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vagrantis   in   the    Bridewell    mid   penitentiary,  #5321.26, 
making  a  total  of  S74..561.53. 

The  families  assiated  as  ontdoor  poor  are  stated  by  the 
cominisaLonera  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  Irish  immigrants, 
as  are  also  the  vagrants  sent  to  the  Bridewell  and  peniten- 
tiary. "In  fact,  weare  literally  overrun  with  this  descrip- 
tion of  paupers." 

The  following  aentini'ents  from  the  pen  of  S.  Allen,  Esq.^ 
at  that  time  mayor  of  New  York,  are  enlightening  as  to 
the  pi'evailing  Tiews  on  the  Causes  of  pauperiani.  The 
reader  shonld  not  fail  to  notice  the  easy  transition  from  one 
cause  to  another  when  a  practical  remedy  is  to  be  suggest-ed. 

"Idleness  and  a  total  inattention  to  frugality  are  Among 
the  principal  souttiea  of  piutpe^'ism.  There  i»  a  natural 
propensity  in  men  to  inaction,  and  tlierefore  it  is  that  so 
many  of  thoae  who  are  compelled  to  depend  upon  their 
own  exertions  for  subsistence  become  piiupera.  Every 
man,  however,  hM  a  principle  within  hiniself  which,  if  not 
destroyed  hy  mental  or  vicious  causes,  urges  him  to  the  full 
exertion  of  his  fucultien  for  the  preveation  of  this  catas- 
trophe. A  definition  of  this  i>rinciple  may  be  given  in 
twosentences,  to  wit,  the  desire  for  fame  and  independence, 
and  the  conscious  fetUng  of  shame  ami  feur  of  want.  .  .  . 

"These  eviU  may,  in  a  measure,  be  remedied  and  a 
gradual  decrease  of  pauperism  (produced  by  the  inordi- 
nate use  of  spirituous  liquors}  effected.  The  article  ought 
to  be  rendered  more  inaccessible  to  consumers  by  an  in- 
crease in  its  price.  ...  In  Addition  to  thia  no  able-bodied 
person  ought  to  he  permitted  to  receive  the  public  bounty 
by  the  way  of  alm$,  and  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable 
the  building  of  poorhouses  ought  to  be  discouraged." 

The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Pauperism,  in  its 
annual  reports  for  the  years  from  1818  to  1824,  as  might 
be  expected,  strikes  somewhat  deeper  ground,  and  lays 
down  a  programme  of  reform  and  educational  improvement 
such  as  was  scarcely  tii  be  surpassed  later  by  the  associa- 
tions for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the 
churity  orgnuization  societies. 

The  cauaeB  of  pauperism  are  enumerated  as  follows  :  — 
T.    Igiiorauce, 
II.    lulenesB. 
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III.  Intemperance  and  dtinkmg. 

IV.  The  want  of  economy. 
V.    Imprudent  and  hasty  marrlsiges. 

VI.    Lotteries. 
VII.    Pawnbroker, 

VIII.    Houses  of  ill  fame. 
IX.    Gambling-housea;  and 
X.    The  numerous  charitable  institutions  of  the  city. 

Some  of  the  remedies  suggested  are:  to  divide  the  city 
into  email  districts,  each  district  to  have  two  or  three  visitors 
to  visit  the  indigent,  etc. ;  to  eatabliab  savings  banks,  bene- 
fit societies,  life  iusurances,  etc.;  to  refuse  support  to 
paupers  who  have  not  gained  a  settlement  ;  to  pro<iure  an 
entire  prohibition  of  street  begging;  to  aid  in  giving  em- 
ployment to  those  who  cavmot  praeure  it,  by  establishing 
houses  of  employment^  or  by  supplying  materials  for 
domestic  labor  ;  to  open  places  of  public  woraliip  in  the 
outer  wards  ;  to  promote  Sunday-schools  ;  to  devise  a  plan 
by  which  all  spontaneous  charities  may  flow  into  one  chan- 
nel ;  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  greafc  number  of  shops 
in  which  spirituoua  liquors  are  sold  l>y  license. 

"The  managers  recommend  the  practice  of  abstaining 
from  giving  money  to  beggars  who  uauaily  appropriate 
what  they  get  to  increase  the  profits  and  the  buaineas  of 
the  dram  seller." ' 

In  its  very  first  report,  that  for  the  year  1818,  there  ia 
an  even  more  positive  enunciation  of  the  modern  idea. 

"  Let  the  moral  sense  be  awakened  and  the  moral  influ- 
ence be  established  in  the  minds  of  the  improvident,  the 
unfortunate,  and  the  depraved.  Let  them  be  approached 
with  kindness  and  an  ingenuous  enneern  for  tl\eip  welfare  ; 
inspire  them  with  aelf-respect  and  encourage  their  industry 
and  economy  ;  in  short,  enlighten  their  minds  and  teach 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Those  are  the  methods 
of  doing  them  real  and  permanent  good  and  relieving  the 
community  from  the  pecuniary  exactions,  the  multiplied 
exaetions  and  threatening  dangers  of  which  they  are  the 
authors."  ' 

1  Fourth  Anitiaal  Report,  1821, 

'  First  Annual  Repoitcf  iba  StMiety  for  the  PreveaUoD  of  Pauperisin 
in  tb«  city  of  Net*  Ynt-le,  181S. 
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The  manajj'ers  of  thia  society  do  not  hesitate  to  arraign 
unwise  philaiitliropy  even  more  explicitlv  than  by  includ- 
ing the  charitable  institutions  iiiiiong'  the  causes  of  pauper- 
ism. They  ascribe  the  evil  of  its  increase  ''to  the  sunie 
cause,  in  this  city  as  in  England,  viz..,  to  the  proviaion 
made  for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor.  Pauper- 
ism has  increased  among  ua  in  a  rn-tio  aa  great  as  was  ever 
witnessed  in  this  country.  The  alternative  proposed  may 
appear  extravagant,  but  it  is  believed  that  genvihie  human- 
ity and  benevolence  to  the  poor  themselves  would  dictate 
the  abolition  of  our  panpev  system,  .  .  .  In  this  city  it  is 
eitremely  rare  to  find  an  industrioua  and  virtuous  person 
wanting  the  necessaries  or  comforts  of  life." 

Both  in  Massachusetts  and  in  New  York  good  results 
followed  the  agitation  of  wbieh  the  Quiney  and  the  Yates 
reports  are  respectively  the  most  conspicuous  Bjmptoms. 
Greater  discrimination  came  to  be  practised  and  a  rela- 
tively larger  part  of  the  public  relief  was  provided  in 
county  or  local  institutions  which  were  more  under  the 
public  scrutiny.  The  abundance  of  free  latid  in  Western 
territoriea  and  the  opportunities  for  employment  for  all 
able-bodied  persons  continued  tn  relieve  any  real  pressure 
of  population,  and  accordingly  there  was  little  temptation 
to  public  officials  to  make  easy  the  way  to  a  life  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  public  bounty. 

The  abolition  of  public  outdoor  relief  in  New  York 
City,  except  in  medicines  to  the  aiel;,  an  aniuiul  cash 
disbursement  to  the  blind,  and  the  distribution  of  free 
Roal  in  the  winter,  occurred  on  Decenibi^r  l20,  ]S75,  by 
adoption  by  the  cnmmisjiioners  of  charities  and  correction 
of  a  resolution  that  the  experimt?nt  be  made  of  giving 
the  necessities  of  life  to  the  outdoor  poor  instead  of 
money  or  orders  on  grocery  stores.  A  week  later  it  was 
resolved  to  visit  all  applicants  for  relief  within  forty-eig'iit 
hours  after  application,  and  it  was  ollicialty  announced 
that  the  department  disclaimed  all  intention  of  aiding  the 
unworthy  poor.  Again,  on  January  10,  187t}.  it  was  pro- 
posed to  visit  all  applicants  for  coal.  From  this  time 
forward  the  department  g-ave  coal  only,  the  previous  ap- 
propriatioua  for  general  relief  having  beCD  reduced  by  the 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment. 
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It  IB  A  Gurioiis  view  tlint  the  necessities  of  life  consist 
wlidlly  rif  cuivl  iiiul  do  not  include  food,  elielter,  or  clothing. 
It  is  iilso  interesting  tlmt  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
in  (illiuu  t\i  tilt:  time  this  notion  v/as  taken,  after  twenty 

f'aara,  although  still  employed  in  the  Department  of  Pub- 
io  Chnritiett.  and  tit  the  time  in  a  prominent  position,  was 
entiri'ly  unable  to  recoUeet  the  cireum8taiice&  under  which 
^"^^lio  chiiiiKe  was  mnde,  iisserting  when  questioned  on  the 
Buhjeet  tliiil  it  must  have  lH?eii  uinde  hy  the  "  reform  admin- 
islnUiun"  of  1HT3;  nor  has  the  writer  been  able  to  find 
other  jit'iiiiHis  wlio  reeall  any  piirtieulnr  agitation  of  the 
suhject  at  th«  date  \Y hen  this  action  was  taken.  No  op- 
poxilion  seems  to  have  developed,  and  during  tlie  quarter 
of  II  century  in  which  tl»e  city  has  distributed  no  kind  of 
outdoor  reliBf  except  coal  and  the  pension  to  the  blind, 
thero  has  been,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  othcials  of  the  Department  of  Charities  to 

E>  hack  to  the  early  system  ;  while  doubts  have  frequently 
WD  einrf«(setl  both  ty  "reformers"  and  by  "politicians" 
M  to  whether  the  distribution  of  coal  was  of  any  special 
valno.  This  anomaly  \v,i3  ended  by  the  charter  of  1897 
whieli  ereated  the  Gnjati'P  Now  York  by  the  consolidation 
of  IlnKtklvn  and  otlier  luutiicipalities  with  the  old  city  of 
N«w  York.  Under  tlie  charter  public  outdo4>r  relief  is 
prohibited  except  that  to  the  blind. 

Brooklyn.  — The  stops  by  which  public  aotdoor  relief 
was  diacoalinued  in  Brooklyn  are  of  special  interest,  ^nce. 
Id  what  was  then  the  city  and  is  now  the  borough,  the 
phuigoms  more  complete  the  distribution  of  fuel  being 
tliaoontinuod  at  the  same  time.  Tbe  statistics  of  outdoor 
nlieC  for  Brookljii  show,  from  the  ye«ns  187^  to  1877 
iadttnTvt,  an  incrvase  of  over  100  per  cent  in  tbe  number 
of  bMMficiari«s  annually  receiving  help.  The  average  ex- 
penditure by  the  city  per  yeair  for  these  ^x  jeais  was 
9114*VMS.72.'«hicii  includes  the  coat  of  •duintstering  the 
nlaef,  tkis  expense  mianaXatg  to  40  per  ocot  of  the  toCaL 
Att  «T«ra^  of  89409  petsooa  wvn  nliered  eadi  jusr. 
Tbese  facts  bsoune,  ia  tbe  Tear  lS76v  a  nauer  of  pnblie 
fitMoaMtat  andanMtsBdgCAexmlccitacisaof  tbeexiatiB^i 
tsM.  The  officers  of  rdief  thetwelTee  sgieed  that 
IB  its  Ibm  at  tftAt  fciate  was 


the  obly  way  of  preventing  a  furUier  inc;reii«e  in  the  num- 
ber of  pauper  claimants  on  the  city  was  the  establisliment 
of  a  Bystem  of  thorough  visitation.  Smjh  %  system  by  paid 
otHcials  liad  been  in  [»irtiitl  operii.ti<in  previous  to  this  time, 
but  hxtd  been  abolished  bc'uauue  of  uu^ktisi factory  results. 
At  the  time  nnder  discussion  the  poor  were  required  merely 
to  come  to  the  office  of  the  coinmisBiouers  and  affirm  uiider 
oath  that  they  needed  the  relief  for  which  tliey  applied. 

At  the  inatigntLoD  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion a  meeting  was  cjilled  in  May»  187(J,  for  the  purpose  of 
inaugurating  a  niovoment  for  volunteer  visitation  by  pri- 
vate citizens  of  all  applicants  for  public  relief  during  the 
ensiling  winter.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  an  organi- 
sation vvtis  formed  for  the  purpose  of  thus  assisting  the 
comiqiss loners  of  charities.  When  this  association  was  ia 
position  to  offer  its  eervicea.  the  attention  of  the  com- 
miasion&ra  of  charities  wiis  otlicially  called  to  its  existence 
and  an  offer  was  made  to  visit  all  applicants  for  relief 
during  the  winter  of  1876-1877.  The  eommissioners  did 
not  seem  to  appreciate  the  offer,  and  for  a  time  threw  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  the  plan.  Finally, 
nnder  pressure  of  public  opinion,  they  accepted  tlie  offer 
and  a  visitation  committee  of  between  two  hundred  and 
three  hundred  visilorH  was  set  at  the  work  of  inveatigation. 

The  results  nf  these  investigations  convinced  the  visiLors 
that  many  of  the  faiiiilieB  applying  for  relief  were  doing  it 
habitually  from  year  to  year,  not  beLmnse  of  actual  need, 
but  because  their  neighbors  were  receiving  help,  and  lie- 
cause  they  considered  it  their  right.  Ah  a  result  of  a  dis- 
eusainn  held  at  the  end  of  this  wintei'  resoiutiona  were 
pnased  expressing  disapproval  of  the  existing  system  and 
auggeating  to  the  oominLSHt oners  that  outdoor  relief  be 
abolished,  by  stages  if  necessary,  but  entirely  within  a  year 
or  two.  It  Was  recommended  that  for  the  winter  of  1877- 
1878  the  poor  be  relieved  with  coal  only,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  this  year  even  that  could  be  discontinued. 

The  commissioners  of  charities  were  unwilling  to  adopt 
the  plan  proposed,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  visiting  com- 
mittee, who  had  volunteered  their  services  for  the  coming 
winter,  completely  ignored  their  offer,  and  proeeeded  to 
make  plans  for  the  distribution  of  relief  under  a  system 
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HTUig«d  by  themselves,  of  whicli  tbe  public  was  not 
giwt  infornnitioii.  The  visiting  coiumitlee  brought  the 
matter  Wfore  the  eounty  btiani  of  auiwriiTBOrs,  who,  hav' 
lag  the  8uW  ri);ht  to  vote  Appropriations  for  the  sappHes 
ttooded  bT  Iho  oomuissioners  of  charities,  exercised  oyer 
Um  tUttribulion  of  i«Uaf  a  ooutroUing  in£ii«Qoe  which  the 
ooouBtiMnoiiers  of  chAriti«s  could  not  i^^ore.  The  super- 
viaors,  who  were  at  this  time  in  sympathT  with  puUic 
•Hltiin«Dt,  Bcoepted  the  reciuumettdatioos  of  the  Tisitation 
ooaunitten,  iumI  voted  to  supply  coal  ooly.  The  eommis- 
■KHWnof  duuities  ohjtvinl  lo  this,  and  the  moTement  was 
Mt  in  an  indetanoinate  state  at  the  dose  of  tbeye&r  1^7. 

In  the  uew  biwnl  of  saprxrisora  for  1378  a  majority 
Hipe<ait>d  to  be  in  favor  m  a  relom  to  the  old  system. 
Twin  rtfonas  pro|Maasd  van  diar«garded ;  reaoJotMiis  were 
pMMd  mjpportia{(  Uw  ca— JMiopers  of  charhieK  in  their 
1^  te  AstTtbute  K£ef  as  in  fioraer  yimra,  hfi(k  provi- 
aonsaad  eual:  and  the  effaits  of  the  visitataoa  eommsttee 
sremrd  to  hare  beea  oamplBtalf  onitfarovm. 

It  was  «li«Mfy  kaova  to  w  on— uOee,  thiOTgh  pre- 
Tioas  inw«t«tM«k  tint  the  distnhstian  of  oMdoer  nlief 
%»  «bl»4KM&M  DH^ieca  w  Brooklyn  «aa  not,  m  factt  BuAoaw 
iiid  ^  tha  iteU  hgwirtiBfc  rdrtag  to  tha  mAjiift     TIa 

SMW  anoft  m  to  -rtether  this  feet  ifaaiU  hn 
ip«  «Ad  ft  M»pi>>)i  Nop  in  all  n«iiw  K&eC  te 
MM  theavparaaacaaBncnanwniiHMnai  i 
whiriM  AwAaaid  ht  aBvwd  to  go 

.  JA  Aa oM  way.    TWre  JiimLii  to  W Ma 
«C  ft  aaMW  aowaa.    It 

vhOt  IW  eattiME  ^  el  balh 
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To  tlie  surprise  of  those  interested  in  the  private  relief 
agencies  of  the  city,  no  increasing  demand  for  aid  resulted . 
Tlie  winter  piissed  favovtibly.  and  no  exceptional  aufferiag 
seemed  to  have  appeared.  The  statietics  of  the  following 
yeersi  appended  below,  ehow  this  to  be  an  actual  fact. 
Not  only  was  there  no  additional  demand  on  private  relief 
agencies,  but-  the  almshouses  of  the  county  did  not  become 
overcrowded,  as  was  anticipated.  In  short,  nowhere  along 
the  whole  line  of  relief  aj^enciefl  was  there  found  an  in- 
creased demand  upon  their  rej^ources.  On  the  contrary, 
the  figures  show  a  ete-ady  decrease  in  the  years  following 
1878.  Part  of  this  decrease  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the 
general  improvement  in  businegg.  prosperity  succeeding 
the  crisis  of  1873,  which  now  began  to  take  full  effect. 
Still,  the  statistics  seem  to  indicnte  that  the  abolition  of 
outdoor  relief  in  Brooklyn  resulted  in  a  real  tmproveineut 
of  the  status  of  the  very  poor.  Aside  from  these  tigurea, 
80  far  hiis  public  sentiment  supported  the  conviction  which 
they  esppeaa  that,  for  the  twenty  years  intervenipg  be- 
tween 1878  and  the  present,  not  once  has  there  been  any 
agitation  in  Kings  County  for  the  resumption  of  outdoor 
relief. 
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Washington. —  In  Wasiiington  the  only  public  outdoor 
relief  has  been  that  distributed  tlirough  the  police  depart- 
ment. There  are  no  officials  connected  with  the  chari- 
table administration  of  the  District  of  Columbia  exactly 
correspondiDg  to  the  charities  comraiasioners,  overseers  of 
the  poor,  or  similar  officials  in  other  cities.  The  position 
of  superintendent  of  charities  was  created  on  August  6, 
1890,  "  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  equitable  and 
eBScient  expenditure  of  the  several  auins  appropriat«d  for 
eharities.'*  All  ftppropriations  for  charitable  purposes 
were  expended  under  his  general  direction,  and  in  con- 
formity with  a  system  or  plan  formulated  by  him,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  commisS'ioners  of  the  district,  but 
the  relief  of  destitute  persons  in  their  own  homes  was  not 
made  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  or  of  his 
sabordinates.  In  1900  a  board  of  chariues  was  created 
to  discharge  the  duties  formerly  devohing  on  tht*  superin- 
tendent. A  lump  sum  has  usually  been  appropriated  by 
Congreaa  "  for  relief  of  the  poor."  For  the  hscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1897,  this  amount  was  $13,000.  It  was 
distributed  by  the  commissi  oners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  super- 
intendent of  charities,  as  follows ;  — 

For  phyaiciam  to  the  poor 97,300 

For  medicines  and  priutiDg  praacriptiooB  for  tlie  ph5ticiaiis 

to  the  poor 3,400 

For  the  woman's  dispensary 500 

For  the  aged  uomf^n's  liome 300 

For  coflins  for  i.h«  indigent  df?ad 800 

For  emergency  relief  of  cases  inveati^ted  throuq;h  tlie  police 
depirtine'iit  on  older  of  the  comniissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  oii  reconi roemiatioii  of  the  superintendent 
of  charities,  to  be  distributed  in  provisloaa,  luel,  or  cloth- 
ing through  the  police 1.300 

Total,    913,000 


The  only  part  of  this  expenditure  which  corresponds 
with  ordinary  public  outdoor  relief  is  the  $1300  desig- 
nated for  emergency  relief  through  the  police  department. 
This  allowance  from  the  public  treasury  was  usually  con- 
siderably increased  by  private  donations.  In  the  winter 
of  1894-18^5  the  citizens'  relief  committee,  which  consists 
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of  private  citizens  acting  upon  invitation  of  the  conimia- 
sioners,  gave  througli  the  police  department  $62K4.26, 
one-fourth  of  the  total  armouot  disbursed  by  tbe  relief 
committee  in  that  year. 

After  much  disouasion  of  the  relative  fidrantage  and 
disadvantage  of  this  method  of  relief,  on  January  15, 1898, 
was  adopted  the  following  order  by  the  Comiaissionera  of 
the  District. 

^'Ordered:  That  allotments  for  relief  of  the  poor,  such 
as  liave  been  heretofore  distributed  through  the  metro- 
poUtan  police  force,  shall  hereafter  be  diatrihuted  through 
the  AsBociated  Charities  under  the  direction  of  the  central 
relief  oommittee." 

Four  days  earlier  by  a  apecial  order  the  commiaaioners 
had  transferred  one  thousand  dollars  (iflOOO),  the  unal- 
lotted balance  of  the  current  appropriation  of  the  thirteen 
hundred  dollars  (^1300)  referred  to  ahove,  to  the  central 
relief  committee,  so  that  since  the  beginning  of  1898  police 
di!»tribution  of  public  relief  has  been  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  BoIe  reimon  for  this  change,  according  to  the  chief  of 
police  and  the  oomnnKsiouer  who  h:is  thy  police  depart- 
ment especially  in  charge,  is  that  the  work  of  investigating 
and  relieving  deatitiite  families  is  not  a  police  duty,  do59 
not  properly  belong-  to  the  police  department,  and  seriously 
interferes  with  the  legitimate  work  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. Other  than  these  purely  negative  objections  have 
been  urged  by  others,  but  the  reason  assigned  is  that 
which  actuated  the  hoard.  It  ia  underatood  that  in  the 
police  force  itaelf  the  distribntion  was  natunUly  looked 
upon  with  some  favnr  in  view  of  the  opportunity  wliich  it 
gave  to  win  friends,  and  to  remove  whatever  unpopularity 
might  attach  to  tlie  ordinary  work  of  enforcing  laws.  It 
is  obvious  tliat  whatever  objections  there  are  to  public 
outtloor  relief  are  intensified  in  this  partioulnr  system. 
Outdoor  relief  by  police  officers  not  only  tends  to  demor- 
alize its  recipients*  but  obscures  the  clear  conception  of 
duty  which  ia  essential  to  guardians  of  the  peace. 

Baltimore.  — In  Baltimore  the  police  was  formerly  em- 
ployed, as  in  Washington,  to  aid  destitute  families.  No 
part  of  the  money  used  for  thia  purpose  came,  however, 
from  the  publio  treasury.     Newspapers  and  private  citizens 
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itii|iiillii(l  llio  fiuiilH.  Oil  .luiumiy  12^  1898,  repreeentativeB 
of  Mil'  jiiiiit'liiiil  I'L'linf  ii^'i'iiiML'^a,  of  tlie  L-it-ies  petitioued  the 
Imurtl  III'  |iiilir.ii  (iiuiniiiftMiiiiiM-ji  to  (lisBuunve'e  as  far  a,s  pos- 
«ilili<  llii>  Niiiuliiit;  iif  iiuiiiuy  and  8U|)pUflH  tn  tliepoor.  Alet- 
t«r  wiw  rnui'ivoil  in  rufily  to  thu  {jutilioti,  giving  the  position 
of  tKn  lioiml  lui  folUnvit :  — 

"...  Tlmt  t.)m  inrnvi  iiicreaae  in  the  area  of  the  city, 
III  tho  ininilu'v  i»f  huililings  tlu'r«tn,  and  in  its  population, 
Imn  iiiil>Mn(>d  ii|)iin  tlit'  ptilii.-t'  tleiKtrtmeiit  ao  much  additioual 
wmrk  lliJit  il  in  \ri  \  iKiliuUli'  that  it  ^liould  be  relieved  as 
frtr  ii<*  |ii*!«iihli'  (il  ;iU  hiTviooa  ulhvr  thiin  those  which  are 
«irii>tl,v  |u»lict»  dulitw,  and  I  nm  directed  by  the  board  to 
ftdviw*  y>Mt  iltti  whilo  it  will  not  refuse  to  accept  aad  dis- 
tvibiito  xiU'h  oi>iilribuliui)«  as  may  bu  made  by  our  citizens, 
w«  vvTy  HUioh  iM-i'fer.  ft»r  the  reasou  aboTO  giren.  now 
that  tho  ttr^itiiiitnl  charitit^  of  the  city  have  so  perFect«d 
Otoir  oriraiticatioiiK  aiid  wlMgtd  their  Ctcilities  as  to  be 
i^^i)  to  nandli?'  akl  >ixu)tnbulioiis  to  advantage,  that  those 
wHo  tvavi*  h<>»'t<«(ore  a^«d  Uw  police  depamoent  to  dift- 
penaa  Unit  coniributioiiB  skmild  arad  thua  instead  to 
•MM  OM  or  WM*  «f  Um  vrgudmi  ofatritteB  «C  Baltimve, 
%  wmAm-  of  wlucii  yon  iwaaaat** 

IV  MW  ckart^r  of  tW  ctt^  of  BahBon  m  18SS 
t«oi|(Uiia*d  ite  ciwhtahlir  admnistratioa.  It  tamim  ■• 
<>iM^»  tMvmvwv  in  tW  loi>y«t^fabpd  poUe;  of  Uw  oty 
««Hiwtaif  p«Um  nfiaf  to  tlMl  ^^mm  ia  i 

wnratKY  M^UUto  «Mi  ««ldMrniitiL 
**-'*-^*^^  --  p^^^^^  ^dfca  Wa 

&  ivISirn  &a  r»ili  i  I  hi  I  ■  it  tfct  If  irrft  I  i  W 
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general  meeting  of  managers  and  trustees  of  charitable 
enterprises  of  the  city  wa*  called.  At  that  ratieting  a 
committee  embracing  repreaentiitivea  of  all  the  leading 
charities  of  the  city  was  appointed  to  eonsider  and  report 
on  the  whole  subject.  The  oominiLtee  included  Joshua  Li 
Baily*  Rudolph  BlanJfenburg,  Philip  C.  GaiTett,  Tliomaa  S. 
Harrison,  "William  VV.  Juatice,  Charles  Spencer,  and  James 
A.  Wright,  who  a  few  years  biter  were  members  of  the 
famous  committee  of  one  hundred,  which  did  much  at  that 
tirae  to  stem  the  tide  of  political  eorruption. 

The  committee's  report  was  laid  before  a  general  meet- 
ing' of  citizens  on  June  13  of  the  same  year.  One  of  the 
reasons  given  by  them  for  a  radical  reform  in  the  general 
administration  of  all  relief  a^enuies  was  the  inefliciency 
and  corruption  which  pervaded  tlie  city  outdoor  relief 
as  distributed  by  the  othcial  visitors  of  the  guardians  of 
the  poor.  "■' The  public  has  but  sllgbt  acquaintance  with 
their  work  and  no  sympathy  for  It,  They  are  regarded 
with  more  or  less  distrust  which  ts  oft«n  based  on  ignorance 
and  makes  no  allowance  for  the  peculiar  legal  embarrass- 
ments they  encounter,  such  as  their  obligation  to  provida 
for  all  who  eouie  to  theui  without  visible  menus  of  support. 
The  best  of  the  oHieials  intrusted  with  the  ma.nagemeiit 
of  the  system  would,  we  are  assured,  be  glad  to  find  the 
people  of  the  city  showing'  some  sense  of  responsibility  for 
their  work,  and  helping  to  set  them  free  from  such  a  legal 
subjection  to  imposture  by  a  complete  system  of  voluntary 
visitation  and  inquiry." 

The  committee  proposed  the  organi7,ation  of  a  society  to 
be  called  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Char- 
itable Relief  and  Repressing  Mendicancy,"  which  should 
constitute  a  central  agency,  through  which  all  the  pnblic 
and  private  chanties  of  the  city  migtit  work  for  mutual 
protection,  economy,  and  efficiency.  Tliis  somewhat  for- 
midable and  impressive  action  created  much  anxiety  and 
corresponding  opposition  among  the  political  disipensers 
of  the  official  relief  from  the  city  treasury,  ivho  resented 
interference  with  so  proiitabla  an  instrument  of  political 
patronage  ;  and  profeasional  politiciaus  began  to  devise 
means  to  strangle  the  reform  at  its  birth.  To  crush  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  new  society  — that  by  a  better  adjustmeDt 
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ani  0\>''r\iinJi::v''n  «>f  »Ii  public  and  piiTaie  cbariti-,  tbe 
oliinis  asd  ae*-.!*  of  the  dependei::  olass>es  -X'uld  be  more 
»de*5T:jie".y  a^ii  econoiaioallT  met  —  :i  leued  c«n  that  ii 
was.  is  :be  foll^winj  year  (.IfTi^V  v-eirrnuned  by  its 
e::*3:ies  :o  >usj>e::.i  ilie  twelve  Vkcd  visi:crs.  who  weie  the 
di*pei:s<;^r¥  i>:  :he  ?-y'.'>»  to  *Ti'»>  preyio-jsly  apj-pppri- 
»:e^i  i-"Uilly  :o  Oie  oA-eTseer*.  of  tie  T-->r  for  outdoor 
i*I->:,  i:;i  zaiizjr  the  i;ew-K'>m  ei::er:r:se  a:  its  word, 
to  throw  uro::  :;  :iie  wt,<e  bunit-s  i::  rtlieviag  those 
wito  fi'^r  years  ha-.:  sprlir-i  :o  :ie  lily  :c>r  .>::yil.  jr:\>(»ries. 
eiv_  iL..i  hi4.i  :>s.>e;vi-,i  dolt?  •rv-s:  the  visitor*.  Tie  i:ew 
9iv:e".y  iv^i::  ir:  Nove™:ier.  1>7>.  ani  tie  foUowii^ 
year  :i.e  viiy"?  wi:::er  1-1^:=;  - -^  o5  ill  cusio^iiry  pro- 
visi-z  i:-z  tie  v-^ty  i:-:.i,"<:r  reli::.  icii  jilirciLs  were  re- 
.{-estei  :o  refer  ail  *;yli-"ar.u  ::r  relief.  =.>t  c<Jierwise 
pri'^vi.-.f'i  fcr.  U'  tie  uew  s.x;::t.  wi;,i,  V-aTt-Iy  a^der- 
tiivi  :'-e  "f,ir.iez.  1:  wis  •irct-.i  :z^'  $-.i  s  '"*-^  wczli 
iii:reA*>e  tie  <-?erizjr  izz:rz  :"--f  ro-^r.  w:-::Ii  swa=:p  tl» 
■vo'--7,;iry  r;!::;  io:;f:iets.  az-i.  ry  ~'.'.i.z.^  tie  £l=:f3>c>'::jir  to 
ov --77. .-^ ■,".:;.  wr-v,i.i  ir.:7^ai«:  tif  rX7«e:ii«fs  of  ti*  irid>!W 
deTiirt"--:*  :f  ti*  ^ruir.^ia;:*  ~:  tie  pxT  far  beycoii  uw 
a=.-.i:L:  wi:,-h  wc-ull  :ic  sfc- eo  ry  tb-'li^iinj  it*  octdoor 

Ttiiii. 

Xh-erss-zlts  =ay  :i-$  Sf  s-ziTTiariied.  Wbes  ;!»  £i« 
wi^;^r  was  riissei.  iz.i  :t5  T.-rk  wi$  rtTiewsi.  ;i  was  fccad 
tiii  :!■*  z-~  rer  ::  ivrlir-ir:.*  ierf  :;;:r^  re.'xcvir:^  dry  re- 
lief. *-'.i  irr-y;?.;  :-:  li.^  r-ew  as  w;;!!  is  ic  ti*  ciitr  rejtf 
jo:;;:--e>.  was.  an^r  tie  £rK  sixty  iiys..  t..v  ss^d  ::c  ixat- 
r--:i:::ir.  ;  tiit  :i-e  rfz-erfcl  relief  scoeties  iiio:verKi  a? 
*r*:"rr\-.f.V.e  :.--,re*sie  :f  ^ie  i.rr=iZLis  -p.-*::  tiiei=  ;  izic.  lias 
Ha  al-,>i:c:3e  -:':\-\t.:,:c.  iii  i^zuzi.siei  t-:  sa.'i  tz.  ei:*2t 
tiit  :ie  eTT«f:7:i«is.  .f  ti-  ."Tirjerrs  werf  rfia.^fi  iy  *£,-..?'». 
Ti-e  :.:-.a1  stTi^:^  :^  :i.;  i7«  te~  yf-ar*.  aft^r,  its  :-:i:L.Ta:^ 
wf:i  -it  «-  years  :.r::rre-  tie  ixutirc  :f  ■.cti.vir  r«ii*: 
was  i-  iTi-aire  :z  Fr'Kfci  A  ye*r.  '>--'T-''^-t-.-— -c  tae 
rity's  nr-.f  Li-rrsLSf  'jz.  T':7cIa^;,;c  ;  azji  ',':t  r:-zri-  •" " •"»' 
rtTi:r:  ::  -.i-:  r>.vi-e-:y  fr:  Orctr.i:-;^  Ciar:ty  arced  * 
mtrii'i  ie.'TTai*;  ::  Tkc^iZitj  iz.'i  sarfiK  :>iy:^.7:i:  argifcrKH 
■iir;'Zr:-:-7-:  ^i>e  iztt. 

Cn-iz  t:-."~:cT:is  i:5er  fr:c  tiitt  *r:T?s  ry  Vr-  Se^rs^ 
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8on  for  tlie  cliaiige  of  eystem,  but,  whatever  the  motive*  it 
Ib  clear  that  the  cliange  was  oot  made  at  the  direct  request 
of  the  society,  or  as  the  result  of  sentiment  ngivinat  out- 
door relief  created  by  direct  a.gitatiuQ.  Whatever  the 
causes  that  brought  about  the  tli^continuiince  of  outdoor 
relief,  the  past  twenty-five  yinvrs  have  witnesseil  a  complete 
acquiescence  iu  the  prenent  pluc.  In  the  severe  winter 
of  1894  a  large  relief  fund  was  collecteLl  under  the  clirec- 
tiou  of  the  voluntary  "mayor's  committee."  There  waa, 
however,  no  proposition  in  the  city  eouncils  to  reealtihlish 
outdoor  relief,  and  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection would  have  heen  quick  to  oppose  any  such  proposi- 
tion if  it  had  been  made.  Thert!  has  been  no  distribution 
of  relief  funds  through  the  police  department  since  1894, 
when  a  small  sum  contributed  by  private  citizens  was 
placed  in  its  hands. 

Boston.  —  In  the  city  of  Boston  the  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  outdoor  relief  reached  an  acute  stage  in  the  year 
18S8,  when  a  cotiiniittee  of  tlie  board  of  overseers  of  the 
poor  visited  Brooklyn.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Washington  to  confer  witli  persons  interested  in  pub- 
lic and  private  charity  on  the  subject.  All  of  these  cities 
had  been  witliout  any  general  system  of  ouliloor  relief  for 
at  least  ten  years.  In  a  pamphlet  published  hy  the  board, 
the  committee  reports  its  observations  in  the  eities  visited 
and  its  conclusion  that  a  change  from  the  syatem  then  in 
vogue  In  Boston  to  that  of  any  of  the  cities  vii^ited  would 
be  a  change  for  the  worse.  Special  prominence  is  given  to 
that  part  of  the  report  which  deals  with  Brooklyn.  Streaa 
ia  laid  upon  the  large  amount  annually  donated  from  the 
public  treasury  to  private  charitable  ini^titutions,  including 
a  payment  of  from  $110,000  to  lUO.OOl)  per  year  for  the 
board  of  children.  This  system  wsis  believed  by  the  com- 
■  mittee  to  he  much  mnrs  hiirmfnl  than  outdoor  relief  aa 
managed  in  BoBton.  The  committee  al«o  points  out  that 
the  principal  private  relief  society  gave  on  an  average  but 
fl.54  a  ye«r  to  a  fiunily,  of  which  one-fourth  came  from 
the  public  purse.  The  committee  makes  the  pertinent 
suggestion  that  if  the  contention  of  the  critic  of  outdoor 
relief  is  valid,  tliat  the  410  or  $12  provided  by  the  over- 
geeiv  of  the  poor  could  be  discontinued  without  injury,  it 
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wmilfi  bo  nijiiJiIIy  pntiRiblo  for  the  poor  of  Brooklyn  to  dn 
wiLliiJiil  trlii_!  fl.fil  Hii[)[)liuil  by  the  private  society,  and  that 
if  'Mily  lliiR  riiituiiiit  KtitmiK  Itelweun  tbem  and  independence, 
It  wiiidd  Int  vitry  ilir»inililti  for  Broolslyn  to  give  up  private 
rivlii'f  niilirnly.  Ar^jiiirijif  t]in  matter  more  seriously  the 
(iiiiiiiiiitli'ii  LbiiikH  tbiit  llio  iiiiiuuiit  provided  is  not  sufficient 
UipriiVL'iit  HiifTuriujj,  mid  Lluit  in  many  instances  farailiea 
ii]'«'  bniki'u  lip  iiii]iiii'('»iniirilj,  while  ii  large  amount  of  indi- 
vidual iiiil  IN  iiniluiUly  ({ivcii  with  little  or  no  investigation, 

Alfi»id  l.  Wliitt!,  in  loltot'i*  ijublished  in  L»nd-a-Hand, 
mmtimli'd  llii>  liiNt  puiiiL,  (uiotiiig  testimony  to  the  effect 
tliiit  aluiw  wiTi'  nski'd  lusa  frequently  tlian  before  outdoor 
roliuf  wiiH  diitt'onlinitvd.  Mr.  White  nlso  insists  that  there 
U  lio  oonuootion  between  tbe  nmuUr  of  deiwndent  cbil- 
dron  itiul  oiitdiHir  itilinf,  ur  tluit  if  there  is  miy.  the  relation 
ot  llu'  MvatiMii  tif  |nililii'  oiUdoor  relief  to  depetideucy  is 
Kiniibir  to  lluit  wiiifli  it  bi'iira  to  iidult  indoor  relief;  i.e.  to 
uii^niciil  llie  iintotiiil  of  ili'pt'iidL'ney  in  botli  forms.  Bea- 
jniiiin  I'i'lti't',  (iiu'retiuv  of  tlie  board  of  overseers,  replied 
to  Mr.  Wliitt''s  tli-st  leiu'i',  but  inatle  no  reply  t*  the  fuller 
iiwwmtHlioii  of  alrtlistii'a  ikud  opinions  contained  in  Mr. 
WliitoV  sei'niid  lelliT.  date«t  Mureli  7.  1889. 

One  of  tile  tiiiiil  |vir;ti;ra[ihsof  the  Boston  report  of  1888 
ebouUi  U'  oiuvteri  111  full,  ius  it  contains  a  prophecy  which 
untf ulikrlv  taik'tl  of  fiilttlaient^  aa  sihovra  by  the  experience 
of  rhitniicliOua  iu  1S£M*  — 

"  Ii  ni«y  w  itiAl  no  ffrmt  suffering  will  ensue  under  the 
DrMUil  Rvstrin  ill  Philadelidiia,  but  your  committee  fear 
Uwt.  if  f  mnil-*  arc  short  now  in  j^vuxl  times. «  p«nie  like  th*t 
of  18TS  uAtiiltl  tOAke  it  alwoiute^y  neeesgxir  for  (be  pul^tc 
fandt*  to  U"  dnwu  u|>oa:  it  vould  vrork  like  «  t«rtH«dg«d 
word,  redtwiiij;  lh«  m«Mis  of  those  vho  osuaUy  support 
th*  privvtip  «octetie«.  and  Urgvly  incmtsiog  the  nomber  o( 
nMcly  ottM.  In  Boatoa  IIm  ombs  aided  in  the  yean  soe- 
cvr^Uog  ISTS  «««•  Mariy  doaUa  ths  ttoabar  aadad  mm. 
■hfcowA  ui  tlw  fifl««n  nars.  tbe  popolaUoa  kaa  i 

U  tb^  n^t^vt  <4  Um  Bertott  ttmsMts  did  aot  faOr 
nMv  tbr  imMktttB  o(  Broofcln.  PbflwMnhta.  and'achtf 
eitMS  iWi  iKoT  bad  madr  a  wstaW  ia  abolisfciwg 
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tioti  toward  the  same  etiii  iit  lioiiie,  and  in  thti  period  since 
the  report  was  piil)lishei.l  lliere  apiiears  not  to  have  devel- 
Fopcd  aay  very  geueral  sentiment  agsinst  outd&or  relief. 
Several  of  the  active  workers  in  the  AssuciateJ  Charitiea, 
if  not  converted  from  their  earlier  failli,  have  at  least  come 
to  acquiesce  in  the  present  system  as  not  likely  soon  to  be 
radically  changed.  Some  have  gone  farther,  and  doubt 
whether  Dr.  F.  H.  Wines '  may  not  be  right  in  pronounc- 
ing opposition  to  outdoor  relief  a  "fad"  anil  insisting  that 
tile  whole  question  is  one  of  administration.  Certainly 
the  administration  of  relief  is  excellently  conducted  by  the 
board  of  overseera  and  its  efficient  secretary.  Among  the 
recent  members  of  the  board  are  the  wife  of  a  governor 
of  the  state  and  two  presidents  uf  dititrict  conferences  of 
the  Associated  CharittcH. 

Benjamin  Pcttee,  who  haa  served  the  board  of  overseers 
as  secretary  for  over  thirty  years,  is  a  vigorous  advoetite  of 
public  outdoor  relief,  and  niuy  be  said  to  represent  tlie 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  board  in  maintaining  the  gen- 
eral position  taken  by  the  special  committee  in  1888.  Tiie 
arguments  in  favor  of  outdoor  relief  nrged  by  Mr.  Pettee 
are,  first,  that  it  avoids  the  necessity  for  breaking  up  fami- 
lies and  substituting  institutional  cure  of  children  for  the 
more  natural  oversight  of  parents  :  set^ond,  that  it  may  be 
made  adequate  and  uniform,  and  that  its  burdens,  arc  fairly 
distributed,  while  private  relief  is  spasmodic,  reat*  entirely 
upon  charitably  disposed  persons,  and  may  fail  entirely 
because  of  shrinking  income  at  the  very  time  when  desti- 
tution is  greatest  and  the  need  of  relief  moat  pressing. 

In  reply  to  the  argument  moat  frequently  urged  by  op- 
ponents of  outdoor  relief,  that  a  sense  of  the  right  to  relief 
overcomes  the  natural  sense  of  disgrace  in  receiving  help, 
the  secretary  urges  that  this  objection  applies  equally  to 
relief  funds  in  the  hands  of  private  societtes.  Applicania 
feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  sueh  relief,  since  it  was  con- 
tributed to  relieve  destitution  and  was.  not  a  gift  to  particu- 
lar families.  Mr,  Pettee  thinks  that  in  cities  which  have 
DO  public  outdoor  relief  there  is  more  begging,^  and  thut 


'  Stmllsr  views  have  been  expresaed  by  Y.  B.  Sa.nboni  snd  othen. 
3  The  author  is  coDTincNl  tbat  the  contrary  is  tbe  case. 
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UiiiM'  iHi:,  III  tiM'i,  iiiiMiy  IjiriiiliiiH  in  intitil  of  relief  who  do 
tiMl  iftil  M'  tl.  )i>iMlirilM.iiil,lii(WKV<;r,  UiiiL  Itiere  are  no  statis- 
Mi'ii  mill  iiH  <'iii«fiilly  riM!iii'<li:r|  (»l)Hi!rviLUotiH  lliat  will  enable 
IIH  Ik  lihi  )i|ii  wIm'LIihi'  rir  riitl.  Iliin  Ih  corntisl.  When  aaked 
wIii-Hmm,  )I  |iiiIiIIii  ntililrini'  ri«lii-r  wiM'ixlimioiiLitiuud  in  Boa- 
liiK,  ti  liMi^ii  iiuijoill.v  iif  l.liii  t'ltiiiilifN  who  iii'u  now  being 
h)iIi>iI  ttiiiilil  iinl  liii  iiltlii  Ui  liiliii  nii'ii  iif  Uidnmulvea,  Mr. 
I'kIIhii  liiiiilih  iiilmlU  Unit,  mail)'  oT  Llio  fmiiilids  could  do 
MM,  liiil  liiiiixin  ihiil  M  U  vnry  iiiK'Nlinniiblo  iiidcud  whether 
tl  In  tiiKl>iiililii  I  lull  ilh'v  tilioulil  l>i>  iMiii)]mlU'(l  to  do  without 
Mill  iiiiiilii|iiiii>ii  Unit  In  imw  H'ivniu  Tho  iliiniiiishcd  income 
Himlil,  III'  tliiiiKn,  iiiftiilt  in  tli'(U'iviition  of  nt'ot'ssary  food, 
nlu'lUii,  timl  I'li'MmiK.  Sim'o  i(  \n  hwyiAy  widows  with 
Htiiitl)  I'lulilu'ii  \vlii>  wnnUI  lluw  mitTiT,  Mr.  IVttoe  insists 
tlinl  lln*  |>ioliiil'ilil\  «*!'  llu'iv  ln'iiiii  «l''«'  t**  P't  rtUmj;  with- 
out lhi>  i>'U>'l  nlii«'1i  tlu\\  iiit\\  ol>(»in  iit  not  a  iiUtVunent  rea- 
Hoik  loi  iiltiOiMlitn^  \l.  A  MiilV>;tittr\l  Ai^Ainjit  the  undue 
titi'\vM^i>  >'t  |tiitt)u>  tMilvK^M  ivltof  i»  found  in  the  uuiversal 
\^<j**u',»>-"'**'  U»  lv\n>i  v'lrtvw'^l  »!»  (vsiUHTS.  Many  i>er$ons 
wh»»  «««ii»l  «\u\v'  »vMUim>t;»imlu-ivuuu'ivuvU'nv'e*s»^inst 
^tyiU'tt'  nil  .lu'  'i«^*^  «i>«-,'.'i5v,>;  **'  *rr'^?  **  ''^**  '■^tKo*  t.»f  pri- 
\i»i*>  >,*,  i,u,'.v  -»nd  »li,'  »\wv  ^'  i\*uivrlsm  is  thus  made 
^--i^iv-v  \i.\  iS>-  j-!i\^vv-  iv'u'f  ^vvu'-.i'.Ns  ;V.*;i  by  :he  sysiem  of 

vHU\l>vn    i\  's,l 

X  X..X    .    N  \..sv  ,■-    -v ' '-■"  **  '"'■  -^  ;\sftt3  s.-  ▼ia.'ir 
>•     .«.  .-    v.v      ,->     V   •.■i',-!«;u    i"si:^Xtr:\.-tt  ^c  r«oa£  3 

.,1.,.,  ,.    .\   .^-v   ,1./  \,^   ***»,■■.,»   wi\i.  ::Jv'?«  ii«  .-itfac  jsn.- 

:.     •-    .,  ,  y'v^.    %N.     V      !\i".    ■.■  ;v  ;■.!,■*.  fcj.  *  ■:i*Mir^i  if  '^e 
■'   .      *     .      \     :i. "    u^  ,\Mv\>~>x\:.      VS(   ,'-».vr«':;^  sine 
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aided,  resulting  in  an  increase  during  the  decade  ending 
1890  of  70  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  money  given  to 
each  family  aided  :  — 

Outdoor  Relief,  Boston 

The  amounts  given  do  not  inchide  what  was  paid  other  cities  and 
towns  for  relief  of  Boston  poor  living  therein  or  amounts  expended 
for  burials. 


YiAi  Endino 

Akoukt 

t'AHILlM 

IN  Boston 

AVESAOI 

POPITLATION 

Apr. 

30,  1877 

♦80,341.89 

6,627 

tl2.12 

341,919  (1875) 

u 

1878 

68,928.66 

5,586 

u 

1879 

59,975.64 

5,317 

u 

1880 

56,777.36 

4,277 

13.28 

362,839 

a 

1881 

57,178.35 

4,397 

H 

1882 

57,563.2fi 

3,999 

14.39 

41 

1883 

58.117.67 

3,953 

tt 

1884 

80,475,00 

3.854 

» 

1885 

64,292.96 

4,132 

15.55 

390,308 

il 

1886 

57,878.57 

3,459 

a 

1887 

56,508.63 

3,028 

18.66 

it 

1888 

58,397.70 

2,953 

19.78 

a 

1889 

60,719.80 

2,752 

u 

1890 

56,414.96 

2,509 

22.48 

448,477 

Dec. 

31,  1890,    8  mo. 

36.609.06 

1,837 

Jan. 

31,  1892,  13  mo. 

59,451. iiO 

2,578 

li 

1893 

55,144.04 

2,440 

22.60 

il 

1894 

63,479.38 

3,632 

a 

1895 

75.900.47 

4,006 

18.95 

496,920 

a 

1896 

71,-326.00 

3,196 

i( 

1867 

67,821.41 

2,998 

it 

1898 

68,289.13 

3,076 

22.20 

a 

1899 

71,886.87 

3394 

21.03 

u 

1900 

64,502.45 

2.863 

22.53 

560,883 

a 

19Q1 

63,298..10 

2,707 

23.38 

It 

1902 

84,391.41 

2.637 

24.42 

(( 

1903 

8.1,499.14 

2,420 

28.24 

f( 

1904 

70.041.91 

2,348 

29.88 

Opposition  to  outdoor  relief  in  Boston  has  by  no  means 
disappeared.  In  one  district  the  Associated  Charities 
regularly  relieve  the  overseers  of  the  care  of  all  families 
residing  witiiin  tlie  district  who  apply  to  the  society  for 
iiid.  This  plan  works  admirably.  Tlie  secretary  of  the 
board  of  overseers  says  that  complaints  are  rare,  and  when 
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they  are  made  are  found  on  investigation  to  be  without 
foundatioD.  Miss  ZUpba  B,  Sniith,  who  was  for  mdny 
years  general  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities,  and 
others  who  have  watched  closely  the  ojwjrations  of  the 
system,  are  micompromising  oppoiieHts.  It  has  even  been 
euggei^t'ed  that  the  improved  adQiiuistration  may  have  been 
a  misFortuoe,  since  it  has  not  removed  the  fundamental 
evil,  whUe  it  has  removed  some  of  the  arguments  which 
were  found  to  be  effective  in  other  citie*.  This,  however, 
is  obviously  a  partisan  view  as  it  can  hardly  have  been  a 
mistake  to  improve  the  constitution  of  the  board.  There 
ia  constantly  in  progress  an  education  of  individual  over- 
seers in  the  principles  that  should  govern  the  relief  of 
destitution  and  this,  in  itself  is  a  valuable  result. 

The  overseers  of  the  poor  do  not  have  charge  of  the 
almshouee  or  other  charitable  inetitutions,  but  only  of  the 
care  of  the  poor  in  their  own  homes.  This  introduces 
peculiar  diflJKulties,  since,  if  outdoor  relief  is  refused,  there 
is  no  certainty  of  admission  to  the  almshouse,  the  latter 
being  dependent  upon  the  discretion  of  a  separate  bosird. 
The  overseers,  however,  may  impose  auy  conditions  on  the 
receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  and  excellent  use  has  been  made 
of  a  wood  ya^d^  which  is  maintained  by  the  overseers  for 
the  double  purpose  of  employing  able-bodied  men  whose 
familiea  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  and  providing  an 
opportunity  for  homeless  men  to  earn  shelter  and  meals 
in  the  adjoining  wayfarers'  lodge. 

The  position  of  those  who  desire  to  abolish  outdoor 
relief  ia  briefly  as  follows :  — 

No  raauipulation  of  relief  funds,  however  ingenious  and 
complete,  can  do  much  except  incidentally  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  Incidentally,  by  being  ever  at  hand 
to  prevent  men  from  experiencing  the  results  of  their  own 
actions  and  interfering  between  cause  and  effect,  both 
private  and  public  relief  exert  an  enormous  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  poor  —  often  an  evil  influence.  The 
system  of  relief,  however,  may  be  made  educational,  in- 
culcating thrift,  prudence,  and  self-restraint,  reenforeing 
the  natural  instincts  of  self-preservation.  It  is  very  much 
more  difficult  to  make  public  relief  serve  this  purpose  than 
private  relief.     Discrimination  is  di£Bcult  on  the  part  of 
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Subiie  authorities,  and  there  ia  an  almoBt  irresistible  ten- 
eucy  to  increase  the  amount  disbiiraed,  and  an  even  more 
pronounced  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  recipients. 
The  abolition  uf  outdoor  relief  does  not  increase  destitution, 
since  a,  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  at  present 
receiving  aid  will  be  found  not  to  require  help,  but  will 
develop  resources  of  their  own.  Those  who  remain  may 
be  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  organised  und  individual  i 
benei'olence  of  the  city.  If  relief  from  the  taxes  should' 
be  confined  to  that  given  in  institutions,  every  one.  eood 
or  bad,  would  kiiow  that  when  he  reached  the  end  of  his 
meiinfi  he  could  find  shelter,  food,  and  clothing,  all  the 
necesstiries  of  life,  in  the  almshouse;  and  since  he  would 
be  sure  of  finding  them  there  only,  where  at  best  life  is 
unattractive,  he  would  be  stimulated  to  Bitpply  these 
necGssaviea  for  himself  when  possible-  Relatives  alao 
would  be  led  to  do  more  for  those  unable  to  support 
themselves.  Private  societies  and  individuals  could  then 
confine  their  relief  to  the  exceptional  families  where  pasti 
thrift  or  the  expectation  of  self-support  in  the  iitviir  future 
makes  interfereucc  by  private  phihinthropy  desirable. 

The  chief  arg'ument  aj^ainst  outdoor  relief,  however,  ia 
that  from  experience-  The  live  leading  cities  of  the  sea- 
board, New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelpliia,  Baltimore,  and 
W'as-hiuglou,  counting  Brooklyn  as  a  separate  eity,  have 
found  it  posaible  to  care  for  their  poor  without  outdoor 
relief,  and,  it  would  appear,  without  serious  disadvan- 
tages. In  Western  eitieii,  while  there  have  been  fewer 
BUL-ccssful  attempts  to  abolish  entirely  such  relief,  stricter 
administration,  and  a  deereuse  in  the  total  amount  dis- 
bursed, have  been  found  to  be  advantageous^'  In  the 
cities  which  have  tried  both  plans  the  number  of  persona 
in  the  almshouses  is  diminished  when  there  ia  no  niitdnor 
relief,  and  there  is  no  notici'able  increasfl  in  the  iiniouiitof 
alms  given  by  private  individuals  or  relief  ngeucies. 

In  common  with  the  other  colonies,  Massachusetts  in^ 
herited  from  England  the  general  system  of  poor  relief 
which  prevailed  iu  that  country  in  the  last  century.  The 
present  Massachusetts  poor  law  recognizes,  as  does  the 

>  The  experience  of  Indiuiapalia  in  this  directJon  is  especially  \a- 
■truoUve. 
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En(,'li8h  law,  "a  right  to  lelief."  Tlie  language  ia  as 
follows:  — 

"  Every  city  and  town  shall  relieve  And  support  all  poor 
and  indigent  persons  lawfully  settled  therein  wheoever 
tliey  atiiiid  in  need  thereof.  The  ovefseerg  of  the  poor 
Mhall  have  the  care  and  oversight  of  all  such  poor  and 
indiij(;nt  per-snnsj  so  long  jw^  they  remain  at  the  charge  of 
their  respective  cities  and  tnwna,  and  shiil]  see  that  they 
are  !*uitiihly  relieved,  supported,  and  employed,  either  in 
the  workliouap  or  itlmshouae,  or  in  such  otlier  manner  as 
the  eitv  OP  town  directs,  or  otherwise  at  the  diaeretion 
of  said  overseers." 

The  words  in  whieli  Thomas  Mackay  sums  up  the  ob- 
jeotions  to  public  outdoor  relief  Lire  more  severe  than 
ehould  be  Hp]>lied  in  some  American  communities,  although 
they  are  amply  illustrated  in  others:  — 

"From  n  variety  of  eauses  —  the  general  sentimentality 
of  the  times,  the  ignorance  of  local  administrators,  the 
pressure  of  a  population  which  does  not  contribute  to, 
but  hopes  1o  share  in,  the  generftl  largesse,  the  Corruption 
of  politicians  who  reganl  the  poor  rate  as  a  mere  election- 
den&g  fund  —  the  poor  law.  aa  admini!;tered  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  country,  is  simply  a  disaster  to  the 
best  interest*  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  succeeds  in  main- 
taining a  head  of  panperiara  which,  though  it  continues 
to  decrease,  is  Still  a  disgrAce  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
country.  The  system  multiplies  the  number  and  per- 
petnatetJ  the  poverty  of  the  poor." 

The  objections  which  to  the  writer  appear  conclusi%-e 
against  the  distribution  of  outdcwr  relief  from  the  public 
treasury  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  — 

1.  Under  modern  conditions  private  philanthropy  is  a 
safer,  more  stable,  and  more  generous  soutxe  of  supply 
than  taxation-  Experienct^  does  not  seem  to  confirm  the 
fear  that  private  relief  is  untrustworthy  in  times  of  special 
distress.  It  is  when  there  is  well-founded  conviction  of 
exceptional  distress  that  the  parse-strings  of  the  charitable 
are  aioct  freely  loosened.  »nd  (<•  assume  that  it  will  be 
othenvise  is  to  doubt  the  most  fundamental  and  the  most 
general  of  all  human  instincts.  It  is  not  the  ordinary 
taxpayer  aloDc,  but  the  milUonnaire  also,  who  holds  the 
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key  to  the  iimnediitely  available  surplus  from  T^hich  otir 
universities,  our  art  gallerica,  uur  libraries,  and  nur  relief 
funds  of  various  kinds  are  to  be  enriched.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly Hourcea  of  taxfitinn  which  may  be  drawn  upon 
mere  fully  for  the  public  good,  and  to  these  public  hospi- 
tals, almshouses,  and  other  institutions  should  look  for 
their  share  —  prnportiouate  to  their  needs. 

II.  A  salient  fact  is,  aecondly,  that  private  charity  is 
not  very  likely  to  undertake  to  do  what  the  public  doeg, 
even  if  imperfectly.  Aa  a.  utcaua  thou,  of  encouraging 
and  leaving  the  held  clear  for  private  initiative,  as  a.  raeitna 
of  preventing  any  coiifuaion  of  thought  ou  the  part  of  the 
public  as  to  what  la  and  what  in  not  done  by  the  state  or 
its  subdivisiona,  as  a  means  of  marking  off  clearly  the 
functions  of  private  relief  and  public  relief  —  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  public  outdoor  relief  would  draw  a  sharp 
liue  between  the  two.  We  would  ayk  the  state  to  care,  iu 
appropriate  iiistitutioiiB,  for  those  who  are  recognized  aa 
needing  institutional  care  —  those  wlio  can  be  dealt  with 
in  large  Classen  —  especially  the  defective  and  the  inaatie, 
the  sick,  and  again  Bspecially  those  wlio  have  coutagiousJ 
diseaaea,  ot  dit^pases  dangerous  to  the  community. 

III.  Miss  M.  E.  Richuionil  has  suggested  that  the  state 
flhnuld  care  for  tho-se  for  whom  control  as  well  as  support 
is  required;  and  this  again  would  lead  uh  to  leave  outdoor 
relief  to  private  initiative.  Of  course  it  would  not  folloiv 
that  the  entire  burden  of  support  and  training  for  these 
designated  classes  should  necessarily  be  taken  over  by  the 
public  aitthorities.  Private  philantliropy  might  do  a  part 
of  this  also,  and  should  have  the  right  to  do  wLat  it  will 
and  can.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  state  to  act  in  so 
far  as  private  funds  are  not  supplied.  There  would  then 
be  left,  however,  exclusively  for  private  individuals  and 
voluntary  OKHOciationa  all  material  a^igtance  required  in 
the  homes  of  the  poor. 

IV.  This  is  appropriate,  for  it  ia  a.  more  deliuate 
ministry,  one  requiring  greater  personal  interest,  and  a  more 
patient  study  of  the  varying  elements  of  each  particular 
problem.  If  the  family  life  is  to  be  maintained,  and  if  the 
income  is  not  sufficient  to  do  it,  the  deficit  should  not  he 
made  up  mechanically  —  as  to  some  extent  it  tnuj^t  be,  if 
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public  officials  are  to  do  Lt  —  but  with  infinite  pains,  with 
personal  sympathy,  with  tempurate  couaideriitiQii  of  the 
earning  capacity  of  members  of  the  family,  such  as  a  private 
donor  or  the  visitor  of  a  private  society  Is  more  liltely  to 
bIiqw,  It  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a  division  of  work 
Bomewhere,  if  we  are  to  get  the  full  cooperation  of  both. 
However  much  more  thiia  this  private  philanthropy  may 
dot  we  shall  do  well  to  leave  strictly  to  private  charity  the 
giving  of  all  the  assietance  xecjuired  to  supplement  wages, 
to  aid  families  temporarily  disabled  by  the  death  or  ill- 
ness of  the  breadwinner,  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  a 
mother  who  is  a  widow  and  responsible  for  the  rearing  of 
children,  and  other  similar  forms  of  relief,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  private  charity  has  naturally,  or  certainly  may 
have,  more  elasticity,  more  freedom  from  arbitrary  restrio- 
tions,  and  a  higher  standard  of  trained  professional  ser- 
vice. 

V.  A  public  fund  is  subjected  to  more  demands  which 
should  be  resieted,  but  which  it  is  difficult  even  for 
the  most  upright  and  conscientious  officials  to  resist. 
They  come  from  politicians,  but  not  from  them  alone. 
Missionaries,  church  visitors,  clergj'men,  school-teachers, 
and  even  agents  of  cliaritable  societies  have  been  known 
to  fall  into  the  habits  of  sending  lists  of  families,  and  it  is 
a  rare  overseer  or  of&eial  that  will  not  think  it  advisable 
to  make  some  show  of  doing  aometbing  when  such  En- 
dorsements arrive.  Such  requests  are  often  entirely 
reasonable,  and  they  are  not  infrequently  addressed,  as  it 
is  right  they  ehould  be,  to  private  agencies  as  well.  In 
the  degree,  however,  to  which  the  fund  becomes  imper- 
sonnl,  and  its  expenditure  dissociated  from  its  source, 
these  demands  are  likely  to  become  the  principal  factor  in 
the  decisions  as  to  what  shall  be  done  —  rather  than  the 
real  needs  and  the  best  interests  of  the  family  concerned. 
This  impersonal  character  and  this  distance  between  the 
donor  and  the  one  who  comes  into  contact  with  the  family 
is  roost  complete  in  the  case  of  public  outdoor  relief ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  its  judicious  administration,  therefore, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  greatest, 

VI.  Even  if,  finally,  there  were  no  inherent  fatal  objec- 
tions to  the  syatem  of  public  outdoor  relief,  as  we  have 
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tried  to  show  that  there  is,  we  should  still  counsel  against 
any  agitation  for  its  introduction  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  or  Washington,  because  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  city  seems  willing  to  expend  for  the  care 
of  its  dependents  in  the  support  of  the  institutions  for 
which  the  city  is  now  responsible  is  inadequate.  There 
has  not  been  a  year  in  the  last  twenty  years  when  the 
appropriations  iu  New  York  City  for  food,  fuel,  clothing, 
and  other  supplies  in  the  almshouse  and  hospitals  were  as 
large  as  they  should  be.  The  same  thing,  in  perhaps  a 
less  degree,  is  true  of  other  cities.  Certainly  it  would  be 
folly  to  introduce  a  demand  for  an  appropriation  for  out- 
door relief,  which  would  probably  work  injury,  when  the 
funds  set  aside  for  Indoor  relief  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
actual  needs  of  the  aged,  the  defective,  and  the  sick. 


CHAPTER   III 

PRIVATE  OrTDOOB   BELIEF   IX   AHEBICA  > 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  part  which  hss  beat 
taken  bv  private  charity  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  their 
homes. 

With  the  rise  of  more  populous  towns  in  the  earlT 
half  of  the  oenturt'.  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the 
nnmber  of  families  for  whom  special  relief  of  one  kind  or 
another  seemed  neoessarv.  there  sprang  up  naturally  a 
number  of  privaie  charitable  ag^encics.  each,  as  a  role, 
giving  special  aiicntion  to  some  rtarricular  class  of  needs. 
Among  these  were  so::ie  iuteDded  for  ^■articular  national- 
ities ;  as-  for  examyle,  the  German  Sx'iety  of  New  York, 
organised  in  ITST.  similar  soeierie*  in  Baltimore  in  ISIT  and 
in  Boston  ia  IS-iT.  the  French  Benevolent  Society  of  New 
York.  or^riiztKi  in  1>0?.  and  tiiat  of  Biitston  in  1^51.  the 
Scots  C-:.ir:t3r-".e  Society  in  Boston  in  IwT.  St.  Andrew's 
Society  of  N\w  York,  founied  in  176^.  and  one  of  the 
same  nii^ie  iii  Riltimore  ia  If'.""*?.  Others,  however,  were 
intended  for  wido^n-s  or  for  other  pattiL'tiiar  classes  of  de- 
pendents. The  Widows  Sx-iety  in  Bf^on  was  started  in 
1S16.  and  in  the  vear  followinff  there  was  orsaniied  the 
B^tston  Fathrr'es!?  a:::.!  Widows  Society,  both  intended 
primarily  for  Protestants.  The  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Pix>r  Widows  with  St:i.*ll  Children  in  New  York  City  was 
organised  in  171*^,  In  B.^tc^n  ^■i3:er>jus  special  tra£t 
funds  are  still  adziiuistered  l\v  the  overseers  of  the  poor, 
seme  of  which  date  frv»3  the  las:  century,  althousrh  others 
have  bee=  added  in  rtoert  years.  By  the  vear  ISIO  there 
were  orer  thirty  relief-giving  axietie*  in  ti*  city  of  New 
York,     Tbcs«e  associations  were  insxittited  -  on  the  piin- 

^  F^  ibr  ak?  :<  ^.tCTuprfoMf  ig<y-»I  SKacn^bs  a;*  n^.ifan^  — 
^3v  iKwr  part  .if  ;^  prewE'.  t^it^etc  from  ^  Kolur'^  «K^er  aas  it>:c« 
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ciple  of  providing  for  partiuular  classes  of  the  indigent, 
which  united  moial  objects  with  the  relief  of  physical 
want."  ^ 

An  informally  conatituted  committee  in  tte  winter  of 
1842-1843  made  a  careful  examinatioB  of  the  situation,  the 
results  of  which,  in  the  form  of  conclusions,  were  stated 
by  the-  committee  as  follows  :  — 

*' MrH.  That  the  want  of  dia-e-rimination  in  giving  relief 
wa3  a  fundamental  and  very  prevalent  defect  in  most  of 
these  schemes  of  charity.  They  had  no  adequate  arrange- 
ment by  which  it  waa  possible  to  letirn  the  character  and 
condition  of  applicants.  Of  course  no  sound  judgment 
could  be  exercised  in  distributing  tud  :  iiml  the  aocieties 
being  subjected  to  coiintant  imposition,  Irxrge  sums  wev«  so 
misapplied  as  to  create  mora  want  tlinn  tliev  relieved. 

"  Second.  The  societies  wer«  found  to  act  ittdepe-ndently 
of  each  other,  which  was  another  very  fruitful  source  uf 
evil.  Fur  ;is  there  was  no  concert  of  acliun  or  reciprocal 
tiou  of  uitulligence  between  them,  they  were  ignorant  of 
each  other's,  operationii ;  nud  artful  meudieaiits  so  turned 
this  ignorante  to  their  own  advantage  as  often  to  obtain 
ossistiuiCB  from  many  of  the  societies  at  the  same  tiinu 
without  detection.  The  tnost  untieaerving  consequently 
received  the  hirgest  amount  of  assistance,  and  were  thus 
encourtiged  in  dissolute  and  improvident  liahits ;  while  the 
better  class  of  the  needy  not  only  obtained  less  aid,  but  often 
far  less  than  thoir  necessities  required  and  the  benevolent 
would  have  bestowed,  provided  such  a  knowledge  of  their 
churacter  and  circumstances  had  been  potisessed  which  a 
better  system  would  have  conferred. 

"  Third,  They  made  no  adequate  proTision  for  personal 
inUrcourne  with  the  redpmiti  of  ahn»  at  tlieir  dwellings, 
nor  for  such  sympathy  and  counsel  as  would  tend  to  en- 
courage industrious  and  virtuous  habits,  and  foster  anmiig 
them  rt  spirit  of  self-dependence.  In  short,  the  final  and 
prospective  end  uf  alt  true  charity  was  generally  unatt&ined 
by  them,  inosjnmch  as,  in  addition  to  other  defects,  they 
I  failed  to  provide  for  the  permanent  physical  and  moral 
improvement  of  those  their  alm-s  relieved- 

'  First  Annuiwl  Report  of  the  AseoctftLioD  for  ImproTing  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  p,  14, 
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"  FimrtA.  The  inquiries  of  the  committee  also  embraced 
the  legal  prwiiion  for  the  poor.,  which  resulted  in  the  Coft- 
victiou  that  no  form  of  chiirity  which  lias  not  especial  ref- 
erence to  th^3  removal  of  the  causes  of  pauperism  ciin  fail 
to  increase  it-s  amount;  and  it  ftpjieared  equally  certain 
that  no  such  provision  could  embnicc  all  the  objects  of 
private  Ijenevolence  or  supersede  ita  efforts  ;  and  after  the 
laws  bad  done  their  utmost  an  immense  work  would  remain 
unaccomplished,  which  could  not  be  eifectud  bj  isolated 
individual  exertions," 

The  agent  of  the  committee.  Robert  M.  Hartley,  vis- 
ited Boston,  Pbiladelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities,  and 
by  correspondence  in  this  country  and  abroad  attempted 
to  gather  information  that  would  be  of  use  iu  inaugurat- 
ing a  better  plan.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  consid- 
ered th*se  visits  entirely  profitless,  and  that  the  system 
which  he  subsequently  put  into  operation  was  elaborated 
from  hia  own  ideas.' 

The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor  deserves  special  attention,  not  only  be- 
eauae  ita  foundation  marks  a»  epoch  in  the  creation  of 
valuable  literature  on  the  subject  of  preventive  charity, 
but  because  in  the  practical  details  of  organization  it 
formed  a  model  upon  which  many  similar  associations  in 
America  and  Europe  have  been  formed.  It  iaan  interest- 
ing coincidence  that  the  foundation  of  this  Association 
and  the  appearance  of  its  early  reports,  discussing  with 
much  vigor  and  insight  the  principles  underlying  the  new 
movement,  should  have  taken  place  just  in  the  middle  of 
the  centurj',  and  that  within  the  five  years  following  there 
were  published  a  number  of  extremely  valuable  reports, 
tracts,  declarations  of  principles,  and  suggestions  for  vis- 
itors, of  exactly  the  kind  that  would  be  most  likely  to  prove 
u£eful  to  other  societies  desiring  to  take  similar  action. 
In  the  language  of  Mr.  Hartley's  biographer:  — 

"The  design  of  the  association  was  to  advance  the 
social,  moral,  and  material  interests  of  large  masses  of  the 
community  by  a  united  efifort  embracing  the  whole  city, 
through  the  operation  of  a  system  which,  so  far  as  posai- 


1  Memorial  of  Bobert  M.  Hutlej,  p.  167. 
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ble,  would  provide  for  existing  difficulties,  avoid  unknown 
evils,  and  secure  beneficent  results.  It  coutemplated  es- 
caping the  evils  inseparable  from  isolated  and  indeiiendcnt 
exertiona,  through  the  united  and  concerted  action  of  a 
general  orgauization,  hopLQg  tlius  to  dimiuitih  the  chatices 
of  imposition,  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  charity 
eavch  individual  received,  and  to  secure  ita  judicioua  dia- 
tributioii.  Moral  means  were  also  to  be  employed,  from 
the  fact  that  no  other  would  be  Jiieqiiate  to  produce  the 
reeultx  which  the  condition  of  the  indigent  required.  It 
contemplated,  likewise,  preventive  rather  than  remedial 
measures.  It  waa  primarily  and  directly  to  discouute- 
nance  indiscriminate  almsgiving ;  to  visit  the  poor  at  their 
homes,  to  give  them  counsel,  to  assist  them  when  prac- 
ticable in  obtaining'  employment,  to  inspire  them  with 
self-respect  and  self-reliance,  to  inculcate  habits  of  econ- 
omy, industry,  and  temperance,  and,  whenever  absolutely 
necessjiry,  to  provide  such  relief  as  should  be  suited  to 
their  wants.  iSuch  was  the  platform  upon  which  the 
association  proposed  to  build,  and  such  were  the  aims 
it  thoughtfully  set  before  it." 

Tiie  following  clear  and  definite  rules  were  laid  down 
for  the  guidfiucf!  of  vigitorg  z  — 

I.  To  regard  each  applicant  for  relief  as    entitled  to 
charity  until  a  careful  osaminatiou  proves  the  contrary. 

II.  To  give  relief  only  after  a  personal  investigation  of 
each  case  by  visitation  and  inquiry. 

III.  To  relieve  no  one  excepting  through  the  visitor  of 
the  seetinn  in  which  ho  lives. 

IV.  To  give  necesBary  articles,  and  only  what  is  imme- 
diatuly  neeetisary. 

V.  To  give  what  is  least  susceptible  of  abuse. 

VI.  To  give  only  in  small  quantities  in  proportion  to 
.immediate  upod,  and  of  coarser  quality  than  might  be  pro- 
'■  cured  by  labor,  except  in  cas^a  of  siclcnews, 

Vir.    To  give  a^sifitance  at  the  right  moment;  not  to 
I  prolong  it  beyond  the  duration  of  the  necessity  which  call* 
'  for  it ;  bat  to  extend,  restrict,  and  modify  relief  according 
to  that  necessity. 

VIII.    To  require  of  each  beneficiary  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating liquors  as  a  drink ;  of  bucIl  as  have  young  cbil- 
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dren  of  proper  age.  that  they  be  kept  at  school,  except 
unavoidiible  circumstances  prevent,  and  to  apprentice  those 
of  suitable  years  to  some  trade,  or  send  them  to  aerrice. 
The  diisign  being  to  make  tlie  ponr  a  pai'ty  to  their  own 
iuipruvement  and  elevation,  the  wilful  violation  or  disre- 
gard of  these  rules  shall  debar  them  from  further  relief. 

IX.  To  give  no  relief  to  recent  immigrants  having 
claims  on  the  Commissionerg  of  Immigration,  except  in 
urgent  cases  for  two  or  three  days,  or  until  that  department 
can  be  iuformed  of  such  cases,  when  the  responsibility  of 
this  associatiou  toward  them  shall  cease. 

X.  To  give  no  aid  to  persons  who,  from  infirmity,  im- 
becility, old  age,  or  utiy  other  cause,  are  likely  to  continue 
unable  to  earn  their  own  support,  and  consequently  to  be 
permanently  dependient,  except  in  extreme  cases  for  two 
or  three  days,  or  until  they  can  be  referred  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  aliQshoiise. 

Xr.  To  diseoutinue  relieving  all  who  manifest  a  pur- 
pose to  depend  on  alms  rather  than  on  their  own  exer- 
tions for  support,  and  whose  further  maintenance  would 
be  incompatible  with  their  good  and  the  objects  of  the 
institution. 

XII.  To  give  to  those  having  claims  on  other  charities  a 
card  dtrerting  tliera  thereto,  which  indicates  thereon  why 
BUch  relief  was  refused  by  the  assoriaiion ;  aim  a  card,  a 
duplicate  thereof,  which  the  member  shoidd  require  the 
applicant  to  produce  when  he  affirms  that  the  association 
has  denied. him  relief. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  association  did  not  undertake 
to  aid  those  who  were  entirely  and  permanently  depend- 
ent nor,  unless  in  very  exceptional  eircum stances,  those 
who  were  permanently  tut  not  entirely  dependent  and 
who  were  in  receipt  of  public  outdoor  relief.  There  seems 
to  have  been  disappointment  in  the  operation  of  the 
twelfth  rule,  since  in  an  address  by  the  secretary  to  vis- 
itors in  the  year  1847  he  was  compelled  to  admit  that 
"unfortunately,  as  our  own  experience  will  attest,  though 
there  are  numerous  charitaljle  organizations  in  the  city,  few 
have  been  found  of  raiich  practical  use  to  this  association." 
This  was  regarded  as  proof  that  the  association  was  fill- 
ing a  place  in  the  systematic  charities  of  the  city  which 
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wae  filled  by  no  other,  but  was  not  to  be  regnrded  els  a 
reason  for  ahiindoiiing  tlie  practice  of  refusing  to  give 
assistance  to  those  who  wery  oUarly  thu  proper  Lenefl- 
ciari«8  o£  other  existing  agencies.  More  iutei-eaLing,  how- 
■ever,  is  tlie  confident  belief  of  the  secretary  that  after 
excluding  permanent  paupers  and  depeiidenta  properly  be- 
ItHigiijg  to  other  agencies,  fifteen  thousand  persona  in  New 
Voi'k  City  remain  in  whole  or  in  part  dependent  for  sub- 
sistence upon  ^ratuitoiiti  relief,  and  thiit  each  of  these  "hua 
a  distinct  mark  set"  upon  him  by  l^roridenee  or  hie  own 
character,  whieh  mark  clearly  inilicfltes  the  deiJurtment  to 
wliich  he  legitimately  biilonga,  or  the  source  from  wtich  he 
should  derive  relief."  The  mark  which  visitors  of  the 
aasociation  were  auked  to  recognize  as  indicating  their 
own  poor  was  the  possibility  of  elevating  the  moral  and 

ehyaical  condition  of  the  iipplieivnt.  Tlioae  who  could  not 
a  elevated  were  not  to  liave  relief.  Furthermore  visitors 
were  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  practical  limits  to 
the  amount  of  oare  and  attention  which  they  could  give, 
and  the  constitution  was  interpreted  to  allow  relief  only 
to  those  whose  moral  and  phyaieal  eondition  will  be  im- 
proved by  the  amount  of  relief  and  attention  which  the 
visitor  in  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  is  able  to 
bestow.  Aa  if  to  emphaaize  the  importance  of  this  dis- 
crimination visitors  are  told  that  "their  reeollections  will 
confirm  the  declaration  that  every  exposition  of  our  ob- 
jects which  has  been  given  to  the  public,  whether  in  the 
visitors'  manual,  tho  annual  reports,  or  other  documents, 
enforces  and  illustrates  these  as  the  fundamental  objects 
of  the  aasociation." 

In  sharp  contraat  with  this  class  were  to  be  placed  tliose 
bearing  the  "corporation  mark," — that  is,  those  who  should 
bo  helped  by  the  public  authorilies  in  ttie  almshouse  or 
otherwise.  The  asHociation  refused  to  dignify  public  sup- 
port by  calling  it  charity,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
tlie  present  system  of  outdoor  aJmahouse  relief  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  sources  of  pauperism  in  the  city. 
The  association  enrolled  a  Ufge  number  of  volunteer  vis- 
itors who  became  not  only  its  almoners,  but  also  its  agents 
in  the  work  of  personally  improving  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal condition  of  tlia  families  with  which  it  had  to  do,  and 
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remonstrance  was  often  necessary  to  prevent  the  vieitors 
from  relaxing  efforts  at  moral  Tefonn,  and  calling  in  the 
disei'edited  syetem  of  relying  entirtly  upon  almsgiving. 
The  visitor  is  constantly  enjoined  that  it  is  liis  duty  to 
send  all  who  bear  the  mark  of  the  corporation  to  the  almg- 
hoiise  commissioner  for  relief,  when  the  responsibility  of 
the  association  toward  auch  families  ceiises. 

Although  the  association  was  aware  of  the  danger  of 
allowing  its  energiea  to  be  absorbed  by  outaide  special  en- 
terprises and  refrained  from  undertaking  certain  reforms 
to  whiah  they  would  have  been  inclined,  they  were  never- 
theless active  in  several  directions  besides  the  supplying 
of  material  relief.  Most  important  among  these  was  the 
agitation  for  improved  dwellings,  the  lirat  fruit  of  which 
was  the  "R«port  of  the  Committee  on  the  Sanitary  Con- 
dition of  the  Laboring  Classes  of  the  City  of  New  York 
with  Remedial  Suggeationa,"  pubhshed  in  1853.  This 
report  contained  detinite  recommendations  for  legislative 
action,  as  well  as  an  appeal  to  capitalists  and  owners  of 
real  estiite  to  embrace  the  opportunity  before  them  and 
to  take  advantage  "of  the  singular  privilege  of  becoming 
benefactors  of  the  poor  witli  pecuniary  advantage  to  them- 
selves." It  appeared  that  most  of  the  new  tenement-houses 
were  on  so  contracted  and  penurious  a  scale,  that  they 
were  actually  inferior  to  many  of  the  old  buildings  whose 
places  they  supplied,  that  vice  and  pauperism  were  perpet- 
uated by  such  causes,  the  almshouse  and  prisons  supplied 
with  recruits,  and  the  city  burdened  with  taxes  for  the 
support  of  dependents.  In  conclusion  the  report  denies 
that  the  more  strict  legislation  recommended  would  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  property -holders  or  with  the  rights 
of  tenants  ;  emphasizes  the  educational  influence  of  more 
sanitary  regulations  upon  the  laboring  classes,  and  ex- 
presses the  belief  that  many  of  the  laboring  classes  are 
more  alLve  to  their  privileges  than  has  heen  generally  sup- 
posed, and  tiiat,  so  far  from  tlnvarting  endeavors  to  pro- 
mote their  health  and  cleanliness,  they  will  render  every 
possible  assistance,  for  they  will  discover  tliat  their  own 
best  interests  are  promoted  by  all  those  measures  which 
are  calculated  to  improve  thfir  sanitary  condition. 

Thei  association  inaugurated  the  plan  of  collecting  CB9t- 
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off  clothing  for  distribution  among  the  poor  and  also  of 
providing  for  the  wise  distribution  of  broken  victuals  by 
registfiring  the  names  of  such  residents  as  were  willing  to 
give  only  to  families  sent  by  the  asyociation.  The  plaa 
of  loaning'  stoves  was  in  force  for  Bcverai  yeara.  There 
were  repeated  effoi-ts  to  repress  vagrancy  and  strL'et  beg- 
ging, and  the  educational  work  of  the  association  extended 
to  the  eircuhition  of  tracts  containing  directions  about  food 
and  drink  and  their  preparation,  and  warning  against 
intemperance  and  other  vieea.  Many  thousand  copies  of 
a  twelve-page  paniplilet  entitled  "  Tlie  Ecuinomist "  were 
circulated,  and  Poor  Richard'-s  famous  brochure,  "The 
Way  to  Wealth,"  was  also  published  as  a  tract  by  the 
aasoeiation  with,  however,  Beveral  appended  extracts  from 
Proverbs  and  Kcclesiastes  calculated  to  supplj'  what  was 
regarded  as  a  want  of  religious  feeling  and  sentiment  in 
the  original.  After  careful  exniuination  of  the  recom- 
mendations for  and  against  an  employment  bureau,  it  was 
decided  in  1850  not  to  enter  upon  tliis  field  but  to  continue 
the  policy  of  urging  removal  to  the  country  upon  all  those 
who  were  unable  to  find  employment  in  the  city.' 

The  association  in  the  sixty  years  of  its  existence  hns 
taken  an  active  part  in  many  useful  refonna  and  socitd 
improvements,  and  haa  been  iustruinejital  in  organizing 
a  large  number  of  charitable  institutions  and  Bocieties  fur 
special  objects  not  included  within  its  own  original  scope. 

In  several  other  cities  relief  fisaociationa  were  started 
within  a  few  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  New  York 
association.  The  Baltimore  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  dates  from  1849,  the  Boston 
Providi'Ut  Association  from  1851,  and  the  Chicago  lU-liof 
and  Aid  Society  from  the  autumn  of  18.^7.  Although  the 
Chicago  society  adopted  a  different  naiue.  it  was  un- 
doubtedly indebted  frtr  many  of  its  leading  features  di- 
rectly, or  through  the  influence  of  other  societies  which  had 
copied  the  plan,  to  the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  This  is  shown  most 
clearly  in  the  general  rules  of  the  society  which  follow  at 
aio&t  points  the  rulea  of  the  parent  organization.     At  first 

I  Orer  forty  years  later,  however,  the  asaoclatlon  tor  a  period  ot  fl«a 
jBan  conducted  iiu  eiiiployaicnt  bureau.    See  p.  SHrJ. 
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volunteer  viaitora  were  employed  by  the  Chicago  Relief 
and  Aid  Society,  but  this  was  soon  found  unsatisfactory 
and  paid  visitors  were  employed.  A  division  of  the  city 
into  districts  wus,  however,  continued  in  Chic«go  and  in 
Baltimore,  while  in  New  Voi-k  City  both  the  territorial 
subdiviBion  into  districts  and  the  employment  of  volunteer 
visitors  were  eveutually  discontinued. 

Among  the  originators  of  the  Pioviilent  Association  of 
Boston  were  Rev.  Dr.  Ephraim  Pealjody  and  the  Hon. 
Robert  C.  Winlhrop.  The  territorial  limits  established 
lit  the  outset  hav'e  never  been  extended.  Ita  principal 
objects,  as  stated  in  a  brief  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  Frothing- 
ham,  the  present  general  agent,'  were  to  endeavor  to  ele- 
vate the  character  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
nod  to  suppress  street  begging.  The  city  wns  divided 
into  twelve  districts  and  these  were  subdivided  into  one 
hundred  aud  seventy  sectioDS ;  each  section  having  its  vol- 
unteer visitor  whoae  business,  it  was  to  visit,  iiivestigate, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  relieve  all  ffiniilies  who  weve  referred 
to  tliem  by  subacribera  tlirough  whose  contributions  the 
association  was  supported. 

With  the  early  annual  reports  was  published  a  directory 
containing  &  liat  of  the  streets  of  tiie  city  and  cftrefuUy 
prepared  directions  to  both  subscribers  and  visitors.  The 
latter,  of  whom  there  were  at  no  time  over  one  hnndrod, 
were  exiiected  to  seaid  monthly  reports  of  their  experiences 
to  the  general  agent  at  the  t-entml  office.  After  1880  this 
system  was  changed.  The  volunteer  visitors  were  found 
difficult  to  control ;  many  lacked  judgment ;  most  of  them 
were  extravagant  ;  and  tliey  often  neglected  to  forward 
their  monthly  reports.  Captain  A.  G.  Goodwin,  wlio  was 
for  twcjity  years  the  general  agent,  used  to  say  that  the 
visitors  often  gave  him  more  trouble  than  the  applicants. 
So  the  volunteers  were  gradually  allowed  to  drop  ofFi  their 
places  being  filled  by  paid  visitors.  At  the  present  time 
the  visiting  and  aiding  the  poor  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
trained  agents  who  make  visiting  their  busineas  and  do 
nothing  else.  The  wisdom  of  elianging  the  volunteer 
system  to  paid  experts  is  thought  to  be  demonstrated  by 

1  *'Ontt  of  Bosbou'e  Oieat  Charlliea,"  in  the  Prospect  Union  Bevievr 
foi  MKrc'h  e,  1806. 
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the  saviug  to  the  aasociation  of  many  thoueande  of  dollars. 
The  worthy  poor  are  said  to  be  belter  cared  for,  and  a  check 
is  given  to  imposition  and  fraud,  formerly  so  prevalent- 
The  asaociation  has  in  its  service  three  of  these  paid  visi- 
tors, each  asaigned  to  a  particular  district. 

Mr.  Frotluiigham  considers  Umt  experience  haa  proved 
beyond  question  that  great  relief  ageociea  like  the  over- 
seers of  tlie  poor  (who  have  charge  of  public  outdoor 
relief  in  Maasachuaotts)  and  the  Provident  Asaociation 
can  do  their  work  far  more  expeditiously,  economically, 
and  safely  with  a  small  body  of  trained  visitora  than 
through  a  large  number  of  inexperienced  volunteers.  The 
conclusion,  lunvevor,  does  not  apply  to  a  society  like  the 
Associated  Charities,  in  the  prcsecution  of  whose  work 
volunteer  visitor:^  are,  he  thinks,  indispeni^able. 

In  the  year  1871  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society  had 
an  experience  sUch  as  haa  probably  never  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  any  other  organized  charity  of  Europe  or  Ameriea.  This 
was  the  tank  of  receiving  and  diaburtdng  within  a  period 
of  about  six  montlis  the  sum  of  about  $5,000,UOO  for  the 
relief  of  suEFerera  from  the  Chicago  fire.  An  acooant  of 
the  manner  in  which  tbia  trust  was  discharged  is  given  in 
a  separate  chapter. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  beneficent  and  multi- 
farious activities  of  the  special  aud  general  relief  Bocieties 
of  various  type.s  organized  in  recent  years.  Scarcely  any 
city  in  without  such  private  societies,  and  sometimes  tliey 
Rre  subsidized  from  the  public  treasury.  Moreover,  the 
cliurches  engage  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent  in  relief  work, 
thpir  funds  for  this  purpose  being  placed  either  in  the 
hands  of  paid  visitors  or  of  special  church  oFficera,  such  as 
de;i.L-iius,  although  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  it  is 
thought  betft  to  organize  a  special  committee  or  society 
within  the  church  to  discharge  this  duty.  The  Protestant 
churolie3  have  not  passed  beyond  thi.s  somewhat  unorgan- 
ized stage,  nor  have  they  usually  reached  the  conclusion 
which  would  be  the  moat  sensible,  and  of  which  there  are 
some  striking  examples,  vi?,.,  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
the  province  of  material  relief. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  has  developed  within  the 
past  forty  years  a  network  of  aocietica  of  laymen  which 
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have  greatly  simplified  and  improved  the  charitable  ac- 
tivity of  that  church  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  ths  care 
and  relief  of  needy  families.  The  Society  of  St^  Vincent 
de  Paul  owes  allegiance  to  the  Council-General  in  Paris, 
but  with  the  exception  of  niu-ety-two  conf^rencee  in  the 
three  councils  of  Brooklyn,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans, 
the  conferences  in  the  United  States  ure  under  the  direction 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Superior  Council  of  New  York. 
There  were  in  1902  four  hundred  nnd  twenty-eight  distinct 
conferences  with  an  active  membership  of  6979.  Their 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  relief  were  about  $180,000. 
While  this  is  ouly  a  small  part  of  the  total  amount  given 
by  tbe  Catholic  church  and  its  members  to  destitute  fami- 
lies, it  is  of  importauce  because  of  the  comi)aratively  pro- 
gressive aud  eulightened  manner  in  which  the  aociety 
is  administered,  and  because  it  is  supplemented  by  the 
volunteer  pergonal  service  of  the  active  members  of  the 
society  who  pledge  themselves  to  visit  and  to  give  religious 
and  moral  overaight  to  those  under  its  Cftre. 

Extraordinary  conditions  in  the  Jemsh  comraunities  of 
the  chief  centres  of  population^  arising  from  the  heavy 
immigration  from  eastern  Europe,  have  made  necessary 
liberal  provision  for  the  needs  of  destitute  Hebrews.  Of 
recent  years  the  distribution  of  this  relief  has  been  systema- 
tized, and  in  some  instances  greatly  increased  in  amount. 
In  several  cities  various  societies  have  been  consolidated 
into  an  organization  known  as  the  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
ties, or  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities.  The  United 
Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York  has  four  constituent  socie- 
ties and  seventeen  cooperating  societies  and  sisterhoods. 
It  maintains  au  employment  bureau,  a  medieal  and  obstet- 
rical service,  provides  reg^ular  monthly  stipends  aggregating 
in  1903  about  '$35,000.  occasional  relief  in  money  to  the 
amount  of  nearly 'i'SOiOOO  ;  transportation  to  about  $17,500; 
clothing,  shoes,  furniture,  tools,  etc.,  about  ISOOO ;  fuel, 
about  41SOOO.  The  cost  of  the  medical  service  is  a  little 
under  *4000,  and  that  of  bnrials  nearly  $3000.  The  total 
expenditures  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  for  the  five 
years  ending  September  30. 1903,  were  :  18119,  *13(i,439.T5  ; 
ia00,S145,784.72;  1901, »155,e02.64;  lt»02,»175,0-t6.40j 
aud  190S,  1206,148.74. 
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Many  of  the  recently  arrived  immigrants  do  not  apply 
for  relief  but  for  tools  for  their  resiieative  trades.  These 
are  to  a  large  extent  persons  who,  when  economic  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  eventually  becoTiie  self -supporting". 

In  the  summer  of  1899  a  careful  study  was  miide  by  the 
manager  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  the  city  of 
New  York  of  one  thousand  applieanta  who  originally  asked 
for  assistance  in  the  fall  of  1894.  This  investigation 
showed  that  60  per  cent  did  not  apply  after  that  year  ;  73 
per  cent  did  not  apply  after  1895,  80  per  cent  after  1896, 
85  per  ceut  after  1897,  and  93  per  cent  after  1898  —leaving 
T  per  cent  of  the  original  number  still  being  assisted  dur- 
ing the  year  1899,  Of  one  hnndred  cagsg  investigated,  12 
per  cent  were  found  to  be  self-supporting,  22  per  cent  had 
removed  from  New  York  City,  hivving  been  assisted  origi- 
nally with  transportation^  and  6(i  per  cent  could  not  be 
found  and  were  doubtless  to  a  large  extent  self-supporting. 
These  figures  demonstrate  both  the  exceptional  eonditions 
under  which  Hebrew  iiimilies  have  been  compelled  to  agk 
for  assistance  and  the  absence  of  a  pauperizing  effect  in 
the  aid  given. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  Protestant  church  charity  which 
became  permanent  is  tlie  Boston  "  Quiirterly  ('liarity  Lec- 
turci"  formed  in  1720  by  a  few  persons  who  held  quarterly 
meetings  on  Sunday  evenings,  for  benevolent  purposes  at 
which  some  member  was  invited  to  preach,^  On  March  6, 
1720,  Cotton  Mather  gave  the  first  of  these  lectures  of 
which  there  '\s  a  record.  The  meeting  ia  now  held  annu- 
ally. Thu  collections  made  at  this  let'ture  and  the  income 
from  two  endowed  funds,  yielding  from  $1500  to  1^1800 
annually,  are  distributed  equally  among  four  Congrega- 
tional churcties  who  diapcnae  thera  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing custom  of  the  charitable  organization  of  each 
ohurch. 

The  proportion  of  destitute  families  among  adherents 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Jewiah  faiths  la  larger 
than  among  the  raemberaliip  of  Protestant  churches.  To  a 
large  extent,  however,  the  Protestant  churches  have  aided 
families  whose  connection  with  the  eliuri'h  is  a  very  shad- 

i  Chapter  on  "CliadtieBot  RosLon,*'  by  Qeocge  Silsbee  Halo,  in  "  Mouiw 
Tul  History  of  BDiton,"'  p.  060. 
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owy  one,  consisting  oftentimea  merely  o!  tlie  attendance 
of  childreD  upon  the  Sunday -school  or  even  proximity  of 
residence. 

St.  George's  Proteatant  Epiacopal  church,  in  the  city  of 
New  York  disbursed  a  poor  fund  in  the  year  ending  April 
1, 1899,  amounting  to  S<2400,  besides  which  $159  was  aub- 
Bcribed  for  Thanksgiving  dinners  for  the  poor  ;  a  guild  and 
employment  society  gave  work  through  the  winter  to  forty 
women  who  were  paid  j|7S3.15  ;  the  Helping  Hanil  Society 
aided  in  providing  hand  sewing,  as  a  result  of  which  eight 
hundred  and  fifty -two  garments  were  made  by  beneficiaries, 
and  over  8400  additional  was  paid  in  w^gea  and  in  the  form 
of  dry  goods  and  groceries  ;  a  Seaside  Cottage  for  suniiner 
escursionigts,  accommodating  forty  resident  guests  and 
from  one  to  two  hundred  day  excursioniata  at  a  time,  was 
maintained  for  thirteen  weeks  at  a  total  espenae  of 
S3295.62,  all  of  wliich  was  contributed  in  the  Easter  Sun- 
day collection.  The  chief  items  in  the  disbursement  of  the 
poor  fund  proper  were:  to  pensioners,  $420;  to  the  sick, 
$-411.28;  to  the  poor  direct,  through  the  clergy  und  deacon- 
esses, ■^326;  medicine,  fl80.86 ;  orthopiedic  and  other 
appli*ncee,  ?80.76;  groceries,  ^$738.84  ('of  this  amount, 
however,  JB302. 60  represents  sales  at  low  prices,  and  only 
tho  balance,  $436.34,  donations)  ;  eoal,  $48.35  ;  meals  and 
lodgings,  #3.70;  rent,  *19  i  shoea,  348.65.  Tliis  amount 
was  obtained  chiefly  from  communion  alms  in  amounts 
varying  from  §11.36  in  September  to  S202.01  in  January. 
The  number  of  families  to  whom  groceries  were  given  dur- 
ing the  year  was  one  hundred  and  aisty-six,  and  about  an 
equal  number  made  regular  purchases. 

In  Trinity  Church  of  New  York  City  and  its  eight  chap- 
els the  appropriations  for  the  poor,  exclusive  of  those  for 
the  maintenance  of  hospitals  in  which  the  parish  is  inter- 
ested, amomited  to  $5850.61.  Of  this  over  -*1000  was  for 
burials,  and  $631  for  medical  services  to  the  poor  of  one 
of  the  chapels. 

St.  Bartholomew's  parish,  while  disbursing  a  poor  fund 
of  smaller  amount,  has  an  even  larger  number  of  special 
enterprises  for  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  poor. 
The  poor  fund  for  the  year  ending  November  1,  1899, 
amounted  to  $1725.27,  of  which  sum  1200.22  was  from 
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loans  returned  by  beneficiaries.  Except  the  Knm  of  %227.35 
this  ftmount  may  he  sciid  to  Iiave  been  expended  in  the  chari- 
table relief  of  needy  families,  though  it  was  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  including'  nursing'  and  medical  ttid,  clothing, 
funerals,  rents,  cash  loans,  and  payments  of  fees  in  the 
Employmeiiit  Bureau  maintained  by  the  same  parish,  lie- 
sides  the  poor  fund  the  pariah  diuburined  through  its 
.visitor  ^416  in  the  form  of  ponHions,  paid  wages,  ete.f  in 
a  tailor  shop  amounting  to  81932,74,  eiiabling  the  shop  to 
give  nway  or  sell  at  moderate  prices  124S  garments.  There 
was  diaburaed  in  fresh-air  work  ti^OOO,  and  smaller  suras 
in  other  special  ways.  Tliia  ehureh  mtiintains  also  a  Penny 
Provident  Fund  in  which  there  are  3648  depositors  who 
saved  in  the  current  year  the  sum  of  $1844.82. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  frank  and  eloquent 
Qonfession  of  the  perplexities  involved  in  church  relief 
than  18  contained  in  the  two  following  paragraphs  from  the 
report  of  one  of  the  assititant  ministers  of  this  psirish  :  — 

"The  never  ending  istream  of  app!Lcftiita  for  help  in  some 
form  or  other  —  sometimes  in  the  way  of  employnientj 
oftentimes  in  the  way  of  direct  and  material  aid  in  circnra- 
gtariees  of  poverty,  aickne^s,  and  want — is  a  disheartening 
feature.  It  iieveraeeinsto  grow  any  less.  All  we  do  only 
relieves.  All  that  is  done  everywhere  by  all  churches  and 
charitable  agencies  only  Heems  to  touch  the  surface  and 
help  temporarily.  We  do  not  seem  to  cure  and  remove 
the  trouble.  Here  and  there  a  case  occurs  probably  where 
the  good  effect  is  permanent,  but  the  trouble  is  deep  seated. 
It  is  both  acute  and  chronic  and  may  be  expected.  I  sup- 
pose, to  be  always  with  us.  It  would  be  easier  and  lighter 
for  US,  however, —  less  depressing  ami  more  endurable, —  if 
,it  were  not  for  the  tinge  nf  uuworthinesH  and  imposture 

hich  runs  so  freely  through  it,  leaving  one  oftfin  at  a  loss 
how  to  deal  with  it  and  exposing  one  to  the  charge,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  being  'soft"  and  'an  easy  marK '  for 
fraud,  or,  on  the  nlher  liand,  of  being  hard  hearted,  uneyra- 
pathetic,  and  unchristian. 

"One  wonders  aometinies  whether  there  may  not  be  a 
meaptire  of  tnith  in  the  latter  charge,  such  is  the  damag- 
ing effect  of  tlio  frc'juent  contact  with  th^e  revelations  of 
human  nature's  weakness  and  wickednesH,  and  om  Is  same' 
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times  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  former 
charge  by  the  actual  results  of  an  attempt  to  Le  charitable." 

These  are  three  of  the  churchea  in  ivhicli  the  amounts 
contributed  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  poor  in  their 
own  homes  are  probably  larger  than  in  other  Protestant 
churches,  and  they  are  Iherefoie  not  typiual,  either  in 
amount  or  in  kind,  of  the  average  work  done  by  the 
churches  as  such. 

Inquiry  haa  been  made  concerning  one  prosperous  and 
active  Presbyterian  church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
whose  membership,  while  it  doea  not  contain  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  poor,  does  embrace  an  unusually  large  number 
of  citizens  who  are  leaders  in  educational,  social,  and  phil- 
anthropic activities.  It  is  reported  tliat  the  total  relief 
fund  does  not  exceed  $300  or  ®400  and  that  this  is  largely 
in  the  form  of  loans  which  are  repaid.  Whether  the 
money  is  loaned  or  given  it  ia  chiefly  used  for  the  purchase 
of  fuel  in  winter.     There  are  no  regular  pensioners. 

A  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  whose  membership  em- 
braces a  large  number  of  families  of  very  liiiiited  means, 
diaburses  relief  in  a  year  amounting  to  f  250.  TUiaia  given 
to  five  families,  three  of  whom  are  on  the  regular  list,  while 
the  remaining  two  ar^e  intermittent  recipients.  Except  in 
an  unusual  emergency  this  church  never  gives  more  than 
one  dollar  per  week  per  family,  and  with  one  exception 
this  aid  is  given  only  after  work  of  equivalent  value  has 
been  performed,  The  exception  is  in  the  case  of  a  cripple 
who  is  the  support  of  an  invalid  mother.  The  work  whicli 
she  does  making  buttonholes  on  vests  consumes  so  much  of 
her  time  and  strength  that  the  church  does  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  asking  her  to  do  any  work  for  the  one  dollar  a 
week  given  to  her.  Save  in  the  case  just  mentioned  the 
beneficiariea  are  all  widows  with  small  children.  Four  of 
the  five  are  members  of  the  congregation;  the  other  has 
no  church  connection. 

These  two  churchea  would  not  include  the  giving  of 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinnei's  in  their  statement  of 
relief  disburaed,  as  these  ure  intended  as  social  courtesies 
rather  than  as  relief  ;  they  are  frequently  given  to  families 
which  have  not  reached  the  point  of  nBeding  relief,  and 
g'cnerally  in  sueh  a  way  as  not  to  reveal  the  source  of  the 
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donation.  The  pastors  and  ofliciiils  of  many  churches 
would  now  disavow  iiuy  intention  oE  making  tlie  church  a 
relief  agency,  and  the  churches  are  becoming  solicitous  that 
their  own  lueinbers  as  well  as  possible  applicants  who  are 
not  communicants  sliall  underatand  that  the  churches  do  not 
exist  primarily  for  this  purpose.  It  is  their  policy  to  report 
original  applieaLiona  for  relief  from  outsiders  to  the  chari- 
table socieliea,  uud,  as  far  as  their  own  membera  are  con- 
cerned, to  anticipate  destitution  by  persuading  those  who 
are  likely  to  become  dependent  to  make  use  of  ogenciea  for 
saving,  or  otherwise  to  prevent  the  need  for  outside  help. 

Here  and  there  througliout  the  country  partieuUr  par- 
ishes or  congregations  will  be  found  which  are  compelled  to 
give  a  considerable  amount  of  relief,  and  which  as  a  result 
of  experience  have  adopted  modern  methods  of  relief,  but 
there  are  no  general  statistics  of  the  amounts  given  by  the 
various  congregations  of  any  of  the  Protestant  churcliea, 
and  there  is  nothing  like  a  uniform  system  in  general  use 
in  the  entire  body  of  churches  of  any  one  of  the  great 
Protestant  denominations. 

A  few  pastors  have  taken  the  advanced  but  entirely  ten* 
able  position  that  the  churches  are  intended  only  for  wor- 
ship and  for  religious  fellowship,  not  for  the  supply  of 
material  needs.  The  relief  fund  has  given  way  to  outside 
or  affil  "  -•'pncies  for  the  proniotiou  of  thrift,  temper- 
ance, ...  Other  elmrehes,  sueh  as  those  already 
deacj  ^.lout  going  so  far  as  to  aboliah  relief,  have 
intr  ..1  discrinii nation  aud  personal  service  as  its  allies, 
hav  cnliated  volunteer  corps  of  workers,  where  necessary 
have  employed  professional  visitors,  and  have  willingly 
exchanged  information  with  other  churches  and  with  relief 
aoeietiea  regarding  families  who  may  be  known  to  others 
besides  themselves.  To  a  large  extent,  however,  the 
churelies  and  religious  societies  pursue  an  antiquated  and 
short-sighted  policy,  giving  rehef  from  sentimental  motives 
without  personal  knowledge  of  its  effect  upon  those  who 
receive  it,  and  oftentimes  in  the  hope  that  possible  converts 
may  be  attracted  through  this  means.  This  critieiam 
applies  with  peculiar  force  to  missions,  to  posts  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  Churoh  Army,  Volunteers,  and  other  organi- 
zations which  aim  to  reach  the  outcast  and  the  neglected. 
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and  is  defenJeJ  on  the  ground  that  m  no  other  way  can 
they  gain  the  attentiou  aud  t!ie  coiifideni;e  of  those  whom 
they  would  rescue.  The  most  encouraging  a^iJect  of  the 
system,  or  lack  of  system,  auioug  the  ehurcheH  in  their  care 
of  needy  families,  is  that  there  is  everywhere  disdELtisfactiou 
with  the  results,  and  if  there  is  also  unwillingness  to  adopt 
better  methods  becauee  of  a  traditional  feeling  that  they 
are  necessarily  bound  up  with  biirahuess  and  an  uncharita- 
ble spirit,  this  should  pi'ove  to  )je  only  a  transitional  atngv, 
to  be  succeeded  either  by  associated  and  intelligent  sym- 
pathy and  progressive  relief  methods,  or  by  a  division  of 
work  with  relief  societies. 

Beside;;  the  churches  and  the  general  relief  societies  there 
are  numerous  agencies  for  the  care  and  relief  of  needy 
families  which  rest  upon  a  national  or  apecitd  basis.  Some 
of  these,  as  has  been  explained.  Jute  from  tlte;  eighteenth 
or  the  beginning  of  th^e  niueteenth  oeiituiy,  Otbei-s,  Low- 
ever,  have  been  fouuded  recently.  Their  benefits  are  some- 
times restricted  to  members  and  their  families,  with  only 
such  response  to  apjieals  from  outsiders  as  would  he  given 
by  any  mutual  benefit  society  not  inteuded  for  general  relief. 
Others,  deriving  their  financial  sup[iort  from  membership 
fee8  and  the  contributions  of  the  charitable^  are  intended 
to  aid  families  of  a  particular  nationality  or  belonging 
to  a  specified  -cla^s,  An  illustration  of  the  latter  is  the 
Armenian  Benevolent  Association  uE  Uoaton,  formed  f<ir 
the  purpose  of  helping  Armenians  within  ten  miles  of 
Boston,  securing  empluyment,  caring  for  tUe  sick,  and  giv- 
ing material  aid  to  the  needy»  As  illustrations  of  the 
former  may  be  mentioned  the  Beneficial  A&sociatiou  of  the 
Maryland  Line,  with  headquarters  in  Italthuore,  which, 
besides  being  a  mutual  benefit  asaoeiatioii  of  ex-Coufeder- 
ate  soldiers,  also  relievea  the  needs  of  sick  and  destitute 
families  of  ex-Confederates  in  Maryland  and  aids  to  bury 
the  dead;  and  the  Italian  Benevolent  Society  of  New  York, 
which,  although  stating  its  general  objects  to  be  for  the 
relief  of  sick  and  needy  Italians,  to  improve  their  moral 
and  physical  condition,  to  assist  immigrants  and  to  form 
colonies  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  finds  it  necessary 
in  practice  to  limit  its  benefita,  to  a  Urge  extent,  to  its 
own  members  and  their  friends. 
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In  New  York  City  nearly  evei'y  nationality  is  repre- 
sented by  a  society  wliicli,  as  a  rule,  aids  residents,  provides 
transportation  in  euitabla  cases  for  thoge  who  seek  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  homes,  and  to  some  extent  aids  recent 
immigrftuts  to  find  employment.  In  Boston  there  are 
fourteen  relief  agencies  for  viirioua  uationalitiea,  besides 
seventy-six  mntual  benefit  societies  for  special  races  or 
nationalities  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  Mast  not- 
able among  agenciea  of  this  kind  is  the  Baron  de  Hirseh 
Fund,  which  is  amply  endowed  and  does  not  depend  upon 
current  oontributiona.  The  objeet  of  this  fund  is  to 
Americanize  and  assimilate  the  immigrants  by  teaching 
thera  to  become  good  citizLina  and  to  prevent,  by  all  proper 
means,  their  congregating  in  large  citiea.  It  furiiishea 
mechanic))  with  tools  ;  teaches  easily  acquired  trades  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  ;  pays  entrance  fees  into 
trade-unions,  loans  small  sums  in  exceptional  cases  to  help 
to  self-support,  but  does  not  give  direct  charitable  reUef. 
It  does,  however,  provide  transportation  to  points  where  it 
ia  absolutely  known  there  is  a.  market  for  the  particular 
kind  of  laborers  to  be  sent.  It  establishes  day  and  night 
schools  for  children  and  adults,  when  the  local  authorities 
and  private  organizations  have  failed  to  make  such  provi- 
sion, wherein  are  taught  the  elementary  branches  of  Eng- 
lish, including  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  aud  the  inculcation  of  improved  sanitary 
ha  Hits. 

Private  charity  does  not  embody  itself  completely  in  re- 
lief societies.  Organized  agencies  are  likely  to  absorb 
attention  in  a  historical  survey,  since  it  ia  possible  to  trace 
them.  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  aid 
extended  to  those  in  distress  secretly  by  private  individuals 
is  of  vast  amount  iu  the  aggregate,  although  the  fact  that 
it  is  left  unrecorded  leaves  it  larg;ely  outside  the  held  of 
the  student  of  past  or  current  relief  societies.^ 

1  There  ia,  ihere  cnn  be,  no  record  of  the  work  and  gifla  of  geBcrouB 
BtenardE  of  th«  abundance  which  has  rewnnled  lives  of  lalxir  ;  of  men 
whom  the  living  recall,  Uie  aleady  aiifam  of  wlioae  annual  benefloence 
waa  Ik  king's  rEmeom,  oE  chosD  mliom  the  iiring  know,  vrlioae  nnnuat  gifui 
are  an  ample  (onuue  ;  or  of  the  "ijoiiorable  women,"  whoso  livea  are  Ml 
of  good  deeds  a,n,d  Almsgiving.  It  encms  vmly  on  iiLJuetke  to  the  livigig 
ikuJ  the  d'Eod  ai  n  cotamiuuif,  whl(;ti  lian  UsA  fto-d  still  bas  such  men 
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Only  a  small  part  of  the  gifts  made  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, munificent  in  the  aggregate,  are  recorded  ia  any 
pertnaneDt  way.  DonationSi  for  material  relief  have  not 
been  so  frequent  within  the  present  century  as  in  earlier 
centuries,  partly  for  the  reason  that  gifts  for  direct  relief, 
rigidly  controlled  by  the  donor's  stipulations,  were  apt  to 
have  an  injurious  effect,  and  partly  becauae  endowments 
for  educational  purposeB,  audi  as  schools  and  librariea, 
were  found  to  be  far  more  useful.  Aside  from  donations 
of  large  sums  by  wealthy  individuals  there  remains,  how- 
ever, a.  large  field  for  individual  help.  Indeed,  it  13  a  q\ie&- 
tion  whether  the  unmeasured  but  certainly  large  amount 
of  neighborly  asaiataaee  given  in  the  tenement-houses  of 
the  city,  precisely  as  in  a  New  England  village  or  in  a 
frontier  settlement,  does  not  rank  tirst  of  all  among  the 
means  for  the  alleviation  of  distress.  The  proverbial 
kindness  of  the  poor  to  the  poor  finds  ample  iUustration 
in  the  congested  quarters  of  the  city,  even  though  phy&ieal 
proximity  there  counts  least  in  the  feeling  of  responBibility 
for  neighbors.  One  of  the  uioat  interesting  geaeralizations 
made  by  Charles  Booth  is  that,  while  all  classes  in  London 
give  largely  in  charity,  the  poorest  people  give  the  moat 
in  proportion  to  what  they  have.  This  is  equally  true  in 
Annerican  communities-.  What  the  housekeeper  and  the 
fellow-tenants  do  for  the  temporary  relief  of  those  whose 
income  is  Cut  off  by  accident,  sickness,  or  misfortune,  raUst 
be  given  a  large  place  in  any  statement  of  the  relief  system. 

Such  as-^ifttance  as  this  has  many  advantages  over  that 
given  by  organized  societies.  There  is  little  probability  of 
imposition,  of  esce.saive  relief,  or  of  relief  that  is  ill  adapted 
to  its  purpose,  such  as  is  common  in  the  wholesale  distribu- 
tion made  by  public  oliBcials  and  which  sometimes  showa 

and  TromeQ  atuon^  iu  iiie)Qb«re,  to  aUempt  n  record  neceaoaril?  so  im- 
perfect.—  GJtOKoe  StLaBiss  Hale:  "Memorial  History  of  Boston.'" 

In  A  footnote  Kf  the  ^hcyve  pAsaage.  \.ho  author  i^Lcotua  from  the  dUry 
andcon-eiipntiilencff  of  Aiunfi  LfLwrenee  an  -QSLlmata  tliiiL betwFGFi  IttOT  &ad 
1829  ihifl  privnte  citizen  at  Bcistr>ii  eipeiided  In  ByHtomatic  eluLrky  for  the 
benefli  of  IjIs  fellowmen  some  97,000,000;  and  B3y§  :  "  It  Is  bardlj  neces- 
B&r?  to  add  that  this  sum  was  miiuh  greater  In  value  then  than  now,  and 
that  large  fortuniPB  are  bnih  larftcr  aud  more  numerous  ;  but  it  may  be 
added  thui  the  living  rival  thin  miiniflcence  and  escecd  it  in.  amount.  We 
are  forbidden  to  uame  the  Ilvin;;,  and  it  is  inipuaaible  tn  haiii?  i^H  thgi 
wbp  aro  entitled  to  bODor  as  examples  oi  duu'lty  »moag  ithe  deiid." 
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itself  in  the  work  of  private  agencies.  We  have  no  method 
comparable  to  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  throwing  the 
responsibility  for  relief  entirely  upon  the  private  resourcGB 
of  immediate  neighbors,  and  such  a  plan  might  prove  inade- 
quate, but  as  an  element  in  the  ioatmctive  and  unorganized 
methods  by  which  the  comniiinity  distributes  among  its 
members  the  shock  of  unexpected  want,  unofficial  neigh- 
borly assistance  is  always  to  h&  given  a  liberal  recognition^ 
Allied  mth  this,  although  upon  a  somewhat  different 
basis,  may  be  placed  the  profeaaional  services  of  physicians 
in  the  charity  work  of  which  some  falls  to  the  share  of 
every  physician,  and  the  iuformatioa  and  advice  given  by 
lawyers  who  untangle  many  a  snarl  and  protect  from 
many  a  villany  without  compensation ;  assistance  given 
by  church  members  and  pastors  individually  to  their 
own  poor,  no  mention  of  which  appears  upon  the  official 
records  of  the  church ;  credit  extended  with  little  or  no 
hope  of  payment  by  retail  dealers,  who  may  be  nearly  as 
poor  as  theEr  cuBtomers ;  forbearance  of  landlords  in  the 
matter  of  rents;  the  advance  of  wages  befoH'  they  are 
earned,  by  employers ;  and  the  various  other  kinds  of 
aaaistanee  analogous  to  these.  They  are  but  one  gtep 
removed  from  that  neighborly  charity  which  gives  be- 
cause of  personal  acquaintance.  It  may  be  said  that 
these  are  professional  or  busine.HS  relations,  rather  than 
personal,  yet  the  underlying  motive  is  similar.  The  im- 
pulse is  a  charitable  one,  and  if  in  some  instances  it  is  a 
professional  rather  than  a  charitable  spirit,  it  is  a  magnani- 
mous, altruistic,  profcugional  spirit  springing  from  the 
same  qualities  that  give  rise  to  neigliborlineas,  friendship, 
and  charity.  It  is  wlioUy  unmeasured  and  immeasurable 
in  amount.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  sometimes 
ill  advised  and  unfortunate  in  ita  results^  It  is,  how^ 
aver,  fundamental,  sound,  and  sensible  as  a  feature  in  the 
relief  of  distress.  It  is  one  of  those  elastic  and  elusive, 
but  necessary,  social  forces  which  supplement  organized 
schemes  and  insure  needed  assistance  where,  from  igno- 
rance of  the  necessity  or  from  a  failure  on  the  part  of  tnose 
who  are  in  trouble  to  act  in  what  might  he  considered  the 
rational  manner,  the  more  systematic  plans  might  mis- 
carry.     It  is  therefore  a  creditable  as  well  as  a  coadder< 
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able  element  in  the  relief  system,  and  it  is  not  the  least 
o£  its  advantagea  that  it  gives  peculiar  scojiB  for  the 
development  of  those  qualities  in  the  individuals  which 
eventually  provide  organised  charity  as  well  as  individ- 
ual assistance.  In  America  such  charity  is  apontaneous 
in  all  profesfiions  and  callings,  and  among  persons  of  all 
grades  of  income. 

It  might  not  seem  amiss  to  enumerate  in  this  connec- 
tion as  an  agency  for  the  relief  of  needy  families  those 
means  of  self-protection  from  the  evil  results  of  sickness, 
accident,  and  death  whieh  rest  upon  a  business  basis,  such 
as  benefit  societies,  benefit  features  of  labor  organizations, 
fraternal  associations,  insurance  societies,  and  clubs  of 
various  kinds.  They  are  not,  however,  charities,  al- 
though they  are  of  the  gr-eatest  possible  service  in  making 
charity  in  its  lower  forma  unnecessary.  If  auch  preven- 
tive organizations  covered  the  whole  field  of  industry  and 
if  personal  thrift  were  developed  to  the  point  at  which 
laborers  did  their  own  saving  instead  of  pfiying  large 
sums  to  others  to  do  their  saving  for  them,  the  need  for 
providing  rehef  would  almost  disappear,  as  the  number  of 
needy  families  w'OUld  be  so  small  that  relatives  or  neigh- 
bors would  easily  be  found  to  care  for  them.  There 
would  still  be  room  for  both  the  kinds  of  charity  to  which 
reference  has  last  been  made,  but  they  could  be  exercised 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  higher  spheres.  Instead  of 
providing  fuel,  clothing,  and  shelter,  they  would  give  in- 
creased opportuaiti^s  for  social,  educational,  and  industrial 
advancement,  and  would  only  in  rare  instances  need  to 
provide  the  necessaries  of  life  for  those  who  are  unable 
to  supply  their  owti  wants.  Plans  of  insurance  and  self- 
help  are  not  a  part  of  a  syatem  of  relief,  but  they  are  not 
to  be  overlooked  as  welcome  alternatives. 

There  remains  a  class  of  special  agencies  which  have  to 
do  with  the  care  and  relief  of  needy  families,  but  which 
do  not  administer  material  relief  in  the  Ordinary  seose. 
Illustiations  of  these  are  :  ^- 

I.  The  free  eittploytoetit  agenciea,  and  agencies  which, 
while  making  a  reasonable  charge  for  the  services  ren- 
dered, do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  posaible  for  one 
who  b  without  means  to  take  advantage  of  their  facili- 
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ties,  makiug-  payment  after  employment  has  been  secured 
and  wages  received. 

II.  Day  tiuraeri-es,  kindergartens,  and  inalitial  training 
or  industrial  schools,  wLicb,  either  without  compensation 
or  at  moderate  prices,  relieve  working  women,  of  the  care 
of  their  children  during  the  hours  when  they  are  em- 
ployed. 

III.  Agencies  for  the  promotion  of  thrift,  wliich  provide 
easy  means  of  saving  email  amounts,  thus  lessening  the 
temptation  to  exti'avagance,  and  making  the  way  eaay  for 
the  safe  investmeut  of  small  gums, 

IV.  Dispensaries,  which  afford  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  and  medicines  either  free  or  at  small  charge, 
treatment  being  given  at  the  dispensary,  or,  when  neces- 
sary, by  visits  at  the  home  of  the  patients  made  by  4li3- 
pensary  physicians. 

The  free  employment  agencies  have  sprung  in  part 
from  the  desire  to  aubatitute  normal  employment  both 
for  relief  and  for  artificially  created  work,  and  in  part 
from  the  discovery  of  outrageous  abnaes  practised  upon 
those  needing  employment  by  sorau  of  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial agencies^  which  take  advantage  of  the  necessity 
of  the  poor  to  compel  them  to  accept  exorbitant  terms. 
As  far  oA  the  first  of  these  two  objects  is  concerned,  the 
free  bureaus  have  had  very  limited  success.  In  order 
to  win  the  confidence  of  employers,  they  are  under  the 
necessity  of  recommending  only  competent  persons  who 
can  provide  satisfactory  references,  but  such  persona  can 
ordinarily  find  employment  themselves.  The  natural  re- 
sult is  that  the  lista  of  persons  who  are  really  placed 
in  positions  do  not,  to  any  very  great  estent,  overlap  the 
lists  of  the  beneficiisriea  of  relief  societies.  The  natural 
beneficiary  of  the  free  employment  agencies  is  in  a  slijjhtly 
higher  clnsn  industrially  tlian  the  beneficiary  of  public  or 
private  relief  agenuieB.  Nevertheless,  both  the  free  em- 
ployment agency  and  thowe  which  aid  with  the  under- 
standing that  payment  may  be  made  after  employment  is 
secured,  render  an  important  service,  and  constitute  an 
element  in  the  general  system  of  aiding  those  who  are  in 
distress  which  cannot  be  neglected.  One  of  tiie  oldest  of 
these  agencies  is  the  Industrial  Aid  Society  for  the  Pre- 
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Tention  of  Pauperisra,  which  has  been  in  existence  in  the 
city  of  Bostun  since  1835.  It  ■conducta  a  free  employttient 
bureau,  places  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  singly  and 
in  families,  for  every  variety  o£  v/oi%  transient  and  perma- 
nent, in,  city  and  in  country.  In  the  winter  it  employs 
mea  in  cleaning  ice  and  snow  from  the  railroads,  streets, 
and  yards.  It  also  pursues  the  policy  of  sending  to  fac- 
tory towns  families  with  several  children  over  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

The  moat  insti-uctive  experiment  of  this  kind  was  that  of 
the  New  York  Employment  Society,  which  grew  out  of  the 
unusual  distresa  of  the  winter  of  1893-1894.  The  Bociety 
was  incorporated  under  the  above  name  and  later  merged  in 
the  Cooper  Union  Labor  Bureau,  conducted  for  five  years 
as  a  department  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Pour,  and  diacontinued  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1900,  after  the  establishment  of  a  Free  State 
Employment  Bureau,  and  a  general  improvement  in  bosi- 
nesa  conditions,  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
uuemployed. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  this  agency  were  that  no 
man  should  be  registered  who  had  not  b>een  at  lea.st  sis, 
months  in  the  state.  It  was  not  the  intention  that  benev- 
olent funds  should  be  allowed  to  attract  the  unemployed 
from  the  country  or  from  other  cities.  Evidences  of 
competency  were  also  demandetl.  It  was  felt  to  be  in- 
admissible thiifc  the  inefficient  should  be  pushed  ahead  of 
capable  men  by  the  special  efforts  of  the  bureau,  although 
there  might  perhaps  be  no  objection  to  the  practice  on  the 
part  of  personal  friends,  mis-sionaries,  and  visitors  of  sup- 
plementing individual  efforts  of  inefficient,  shiftless  men 
in  the  Lope  of  gradually  transforming  and  developing 
the  qualities  in  which  they  were  deficient.  Inveetigation 
of  moral  character  was  also  held  to  be  essential.  Even  com- 
petent workmen,  if  addicted  to  drink,  gambling,  or  other 
evil  habits,  were  not  to  be  aided  by  the  bureau,  and, 
finaUy,  married  men  with  families,  or  those  having  others 
dependent  upon  them,  were  given  preference  over  single 
men.  Were  there  sufficient  work  for  all  who  were  willing 
and  competent  and  of  good  character,  this  principle  would 
be  void,  but  during  periods  of  industrial  depression,  when 


there  are  several  applicants  for  every  vacant  position,  a 
discriminatinn  was  believed  to  be  legitimate, 

Although  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  bureau  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  continue  it  under  improved  buaineaa 
coQciitiona,  and  in  competition  with  free  labor  advertiae- 
menta  in  dftily  piipcra.  with  the  Free  State  Labor  Bureau, 
and  with  commercial  agencies,  —  which  on  a  business 
basis  aggresHJvely  canvasaed  and  advertised  for  available 
positions  for  employment,  —  they  remained  of  the  opinion 
that  the  free  labor  bureau  is  an  important  factor  in  phil- 
anthropic work.  If  such  a  bureau  is  to  be  operated  pri- 
vately, it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  which  had 
gained  this  experience,  better  bo  conducted  by  a  society 
organized  for  the  particular  purpose,  rather  than  by  one 
engaged  in  general  relief  work.  The  two  reasons  urged 
for  this  belief  are,  that  many  men  whom  the  bureau  would 
be  especially  designed  to  help  would  not  avail  themselves 
of  its  opportunities  on  account  of  the  ting-e  of  charity  re- 
iSulting  from  its  connection  with  a  relief  society,  and  that 
employers  are  likely  to  assume  that  lower  wages  can  be 
paid,  because  thoae  who  come  to  the  bureau  are  evidently 
in  urgent  need  ot  work.  To  the  lirst  of  these  objeetioua 
it  may  be  replied  that  the  fact  that  the  bureau  is  conducted 
independently  does  not  lesaen  its  charitable  character,  as- 
suming that  it  is  operated  from  philanthropic  motives;  and 
to  the  second,  that  a  relief  society  would  obviously  be  doing 
less  than  its  duty  if  it  enabled  employers  to  obtain  work- 
men at  leas  tijwn  current  wages,  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  such  aocietieahave  not  been  free  from  criticism 
in  this  respect.  It  is  true,  as  baa  already  been  pointed  out, 
that  tbose  who  can  properly  be  placed  by  a  free  employ- 
ment bureau  are  not  as  a  rule  the  pergona  who  are  legiti- 
mately under  the  care  of  relief  agencies,  and  there  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  no  adequate  reason  for  conducting 
the  two  as  parts  of  one  institution. 

In  the  five  yeara  ending  September  30, 1900,  the  bureau 
registered  and  inveatigatod  the  refereuces  of  23,485  men 
and  boys.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  these  had  satisfactory 
references;  25  per  cent  had  unsatisfactory  references  ;  and 
21  per  cent  were  unknown  by  those  to  whom  they  had  re- 
ferred.    Of  the  men  whose  references  were  satisfactory, 
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75  per  cent,  or  9595,  were  placed,  at  an  average  expense  of 
f3.08, 

Upon  a  somewhat  different  plan  ia  the  free  employment 
bureau  of  the  Society  of  St,  Vincent  de  Paul,  conducted 
by  the  Particular  Council  of  New  York.  Ita  unique  feature 
is  that  it  has  grown  out  of  the  ueGd^  of  the  conferences 
establiahed  in  the  various  parishes  of  the  church  with  which 
the  society  is  atfiliated.  Comparatively  few  of  the  men 
for  whom  positions  are  found  apply  directly  at  the  bureau, 
moat  of  them  being  men  who  are  known  to  the  visitors 
of  the  society  to  be  in  need  of  employment  because  of 
application  for  assistance  in  other  ways.  On  the  other 
hand  the  positiona  to  be  found  are  made  known  to  the 
bureau  by  members  of  the  Bociety^  who  are  asked  to  report 
to  the  bureau  vacancies  among  their  own  employees,  in 
business  houses,  retail  stores,  etc.  This  plan  enables  the 
bureau  to  avoid  the  expense  and  disadvantages  of  public 
advertising,  and  gives  reliable  information  regarding  both 
applicants  and  positionH. 

The  records  of  the  free  employment  bureau  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  of  the  aame  city  ahow  that  in  a  period 
of  twenty-four  years  work  was  procured  for  65,774  peraons, 
although  these  figures  would  probably  be  somewhat  re- 
duced if  the  statistical  methods  which  were  later  intro- 
duced io  the  bureau  had  been  in  vogue  during  the  entire 
period. 

Several  states  maintain  free  employment  agencies. 
That  of  Illinois  is  typical,  its  law  having  gone  into  effect 
on  August  1,  1899.  Under  this  law  the  managers  of 
employment  agencies  for  hire  are  required  to  pay  a  license 
of  $200  per  annum,  and  to  give  a  bond  of  $1000.  Mem- 
bers of  local  unions  were  largely  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  new  law.  The  manner  of  conducting  the  free 
employment  agencies  is  specilically  provided,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  work  will  be  carried  on  throughout  the 
Btate  systematicallj'.  Superintendents  of  local  bureaus 
are  required  to  report  on  Tliuruday  of  each  week  to  the 
state  bureau  of  labor  statistics  the  number  of  applications 
for  positions  and  for  help  during  the  preceding  week,  and 
also  the  untilltrd  applications  remaining  on  the  hooka  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week.     The  ^cretary  of  labor  statistics 
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is  to  print  each  week  lists  ahowing  separately  and  in  com- 
bination the  lists  received  from  each  offlce,  and  ia  to  mail 
this  list  to  each  agency.  A  copy  of  these  lists  is  also 
to  be  mailed  to  the  factory  and  mine  ins[)eetors  of  the 
state.  It  ia  the  duty  of  the  various  HUptrinteudcnts  to 
place  themselves  in  cominijnication  with  the  principal 
manufacturers,  mercliante,  and  other  eruployers  o£  labor, 
in  order  that  the  coopemtiou  of  einployera  and  labor  may 
be  obtained.  To  this  end  the  superintendents  are  author- 
ized to  advertise  in  the  daily  papers  such  eituations  as 
they  can  fill,  and  they  may  advertise  in  a  general  way  for 
the  cooperation  of  large  contractors  and  employera,  in 
trad*  journals  or  other  publications  which  may  reach  such 
employera.  The  sum  of  $400  per  annum  is  allowed  the 
superintendent  for  advertiaing  purposes. 

The  day  nursery  in  its  simplest  form  is  a  home  in 
which  the  children  may  be  left  during:  the  day  in  order 
to  relieve  the  mother.'  This  is  a  comparatively  new 
form  of  ftssistance,  but  it  has  epecuiiy  "become  popular, 
and  its  usefulness  is  Liigueationablc,  Two  objects  have 
been  kept  in  view  by  the  managers  of  day  nurseries: 
First,  to  provide  care  for  children  who  would  otherwise 
be  hcrtufi^less  or  without  proper  care  through  the  day  be- 
cause th*  mother  is  necessiirily  employed  ;  second,  to 
enable  n; others  who  otherwise  must  stiiy  at  home  to  accept 
employmeul,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  relief.  It 
has  already  become  reasonably  clear  that  indiscriminate 
aid  in  the  form  of  care  for  children  in  day  nurseries  i,B 
nearly  as  objectionable  as  any_  other jndiscrimiuate  relief. , 
To  enable  the  motlierjo-^vork  when  the  father  is  la?y 
or  shiftless  or  incoiiipetent  is  sometimes  to  incur  direct^ 
responsihility  for  perpetuating  bad  family  conditions. 
To  receive  children  whose  mothers  are  not  employed,  but 
who  fmd  it  difdcult  otherwise  to  keep  their  children  from 
the  street,  seems  like  a  natural  and  praiseworthy  course, 
but  experienced  workers  come  to  refuse  to  do  this,  on 
the  ground  that  it  removes  the  cliief  incentives  for  hot- 
ter nocommodatious  at  home.     To  receive  children  whose 
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I  "The  Scape  of  Day  Nursery  Work,"  Mary  H.  Dewey,  PpoceediJige  of 
National  Comfereiico  of  Ch.irUiBS  and  CoirecUon,  I8U7,  p.  106. 
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motlier  ffnpljc  frnm  n  TYiprq  >y||inn  or  desire  to  have  a  little 
more  in  the  way  of  clreas  or  furmture  ia  a  iir>iiht:Fiil  policy.' 
The  iHxuuiiluL  uli iking-  discovery  was  made  by  the  mana- 
gers of  one  day  nursery  that  by  providing  practically 
free  care  for  the  children  of  certain  colored  waiters  they 
were  enabling  them  to  work  for  the  well-to-do  students 
of  a  great  university  at  wages  which,  except  for  tha  wife's 
earnings,  could  not  hare  supported  the  family- 
Such  are  the  economic  and  social  problems  which  are 
beginniiigJiO  complicate  the  day  nursery,  as,  indeed,  they 
affect  SUcharitable  work.  They  are  not  incapable  of 
flolutitni7~Tlere,  aa  in  other  forms  of  child-saving  work,  a 
snare  lies  before  those  who  hope  "  to  save  the  child,"  dis- 
regarding the  other  members  of  the  family.  The  family 
must  be  considered  as  a  whole.  Neither  the  child  nor  the 
adult  can  be  dealt  with  separately.  The  managers  of  the 
day  nursery  who  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to  be  of  real  ser- 
vice to  the  families  whose  children  are  received  must  in 
each  instance  face  the  question  as  to  whether  the  family  is 
fl,  proper  one  to  receive  this  particular  form  of  a-ssistance — 
whether  the  result  in  this  particular  instance  is  likely  oil 
the  whole  to  be  beneficial.  It  will  often  happen,  as  in  the 
case  of  needy  widows  with  small  chudreu,  tiomeless  chil- 
dren, children  lit  Uluh  mothers  or  of  raothera  who  are 
obliged  to  work~bgi'aLi5e  of  sick  fathers,  that  the  day 
nursery  is  a.  diyttncT^i&asing,  off&ring  self-help  —  which 
is  always,  when  jiracticable,  the  best  kind  of  help.  The 
introduction  to  tlie  family  which  ig  always  given  by  caring 
for  the  children  ia  a  day  nursery  can  nearly  always  be 
followed  up  with  advantage  by  the  matron  or  the  mana- 
gers. By  siigg'cstionjijid  encouragement  the  attempt  may 
be  made  ttujii,^;5^FTTLe  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the^garenta,  and  aid  may  be  given  in  building  up  a 
healthj^pnTSeut  family  life.^ 

^r  he  Kind  ergarte  n  and  the  manual  training  or  industrial 
school  as  educational  agencies  are  an  important  part  of  the 
system  of  public  education.     They  are  referred  to  here 

1  "  Day  Niireery  Work,"  Miao  M,  H.  Bwrgew,  National  Conlerence  of 
Obarftiea  and  Corrccllon,  ISi'4,  p.  421. 
fi^"-^     •  "  Boston  Chiirltiea  Directory,"  p.  98,  descripLion  of  f»e  day  nurMriM 
[        \  pipponed  by  Mrs.  Qiiincy  A.  Shaw. 
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ineidentiiHy,  becauae  to  surae  extent  they  perform  a  ser- 
vice similar  to  tliat  of  the  day  nurseries,  curing-  for  chil- 
dren who  would  otherwise  demand  the  time  of  the  mother 
who  hflH  had  to  become  the  breadwinner.  The  child-sav- 
ing comraittee  of  the  twenty-fourth  National  Coiifereiice 
of  Charitiee  and  Correction  tixik  the  ground  that  the  day 
imrserVi  kindergarten,  and  manual  training  stihool  are  aids 
to  child  saving  which  ought  not  to  be  dei>end«nt  upon  Bt- 
ful  benevolence,  but  which  should  be  placed  in  alignment 
with  common  schools,  for  the  protection  and  culture 
of  child  life,  and  the  aid  of  those  who  toil  for  the  support 
of  humble  honiea.  Public  sentiment  would  generally  sup- 
port this  proposition  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  second  and 
third  of  theao  clasaes,  but  the  day  nurisery  would  still  be 
held  in  all  parta  of  the  ■country  to  be  a  suitable  object  for 
private  benevolence,  rather  than  an  iuatitutioii  for  public 
maintenance  and  control.  The  day  nursery  is  frequently 
aasociated  with  a  social  settlement,  a  church,  or  a  chari- 
table society,  but  it  is  as  frequently  establiHlied  indepen- 
dently, and  there  is  now  a  federation  of  day  fluj-scriea  which 
is  national  in  its  scope. 

A  systematic  effort  to  promote  tmiaU  savinga  was  in- 
augurated by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New- 
port, in  the  year  1880.  Discovering  that  many  of  the 
poor  who  applied  to  them  for  relief  during  the  winter  had 
exactly  the  same  income  as  others  who  lived  comfortably 
throughout  the  year  throuffh  better  management  and 
greater  providence,  the  society  secured  tlie  servicea  of 
four  women  who  volunteered  to  call  every  week  from 
house  to  house  to  collect  the  sniall  suras  that  these  people 
could  afford  to  lay  by.'  This  society  has  continued  its 
work  since  tJiat  time,  incrensing  the  number  of  its  visitors 
to  fourteen.  In  the  year  1903  the  sura  of  *13.922.40  was 
collected.  The  total  amount  deposited  with  the  society 
during  its  twenty-four  years  of  operation  is  over  $75,000. 
In  eetimatiug  the  value  of  this  work  ii  recent  report  of  the 
society  says;  "There  is  the  encouragemeitt  of  habits  of 
economy,  foresight,  and  thrift  upionj^  tlie  amall  wage- 
earners   of    our   community;  there    is  the  prevention  of 

'  "The  Savinjis  S<wiely,"  by  Anm  TowtiBend  Scribner, National  Con- 
feraooe  ol  CbulUea  and  Correution,  1H81,  p.  Mil. 
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hai'diiliip  and  partial  dependence  on  charity  which,  would 
be  consequent  upon  a  winter  of  enforced  idleness  or  uq- 
certariu  employment ;  for  the  most  of  tlie  saving  is  done 
Ln  the  summer  months  when  the  facilities  for  money  mak- 
ing are  increased,  and  the  most  of  the  withdrawals  of 
savings  come  in  the  winter  when  those  who  secure  labor 
during  our  season'  are  thrown  out  of  work  at  its  finish. 
There  is  the  personal  contact  of  our  poor  with  the  savings 
coUectore,  a  contact  which  almost  always  ripens  into  a 
friendship  affording  opportunity  for  advice,  comfoit,  and 
helpful  suggestion  in  household  administration." 

In  such  a  city  aa  Newport,  where  there  are  great  sea- 
sonal ^actuations  iu  tba  amount  of  employment,  and  where 
the  lavishneaa  of  th-e  rich,  at  the  times  of  their  temporary 
residence,  teuds  to  pauperize  the  poor,  there  ia  special  need, 
of  an  aggressive  counter  influence  such  aa  is  exerted  by  a 
vigorously  prosecuted  scheme  for  the  encouragement  of 
small  savings. 

From  this  beginning  the  system  of  small  savings  has 
extended  tliroughout  the  country.  Two  such  societies 
were  formed  in  Boston  in  1887  and  1890  respectively. 
The  Penny  Provident  Fund  of  the  Charity  Organization. 
Society  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  organized  in  1888, 
and  now  collects  annually  about  $100,000  from  over  100,000 
depositors.  The  committee  of  tlie  fund  announce  dis- 
tinctly that  it  is  not  a  savings  bank,  hut  aims  to  do  what 
savings  banks  do  not  do  —  to  invite  savings  of  small  sums, 
less  than  one  dollar,  from  adults  as  well  as  children.  De- 
posits of  one  cent  and  upward  are  receipted  for  by  stamps 
attached  to  a  stamp  card  given  to  each  depositor,  analo- 
gous to  the  postal  savings  system  of  England.  When  a 
sufficient  sum  has  thus  been  saved,  depositors  are  encour- 
aged to  open  an  account  in  a  savings  bank  where  interest 
can  be  earned. 

The  work  of  charity  organization  societies  and  bureaus 
of  charities  is  to  a  large  extent  educational,  and  although 
private  agencies  themselves,  they  have  the  aspect  of 
bureaus  of  information  about  charitable  work  of  every 
description.  Besides  these  functions,  however,  they  have 
an  exceedingly  important  part  to  play  in  the  immediate 
1  Ab  a  Bummer  teaoTL 
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isLsk  of  relieving  distresa,  and  for  this  reason  it  will  be 
advisatle  to  include  here  some  account  of  their  origin  aud 
method  of  work.  It  is  true  that  this  involves  the  some- 
what thankless  task  of  doing  nguin  what  has  already  been 
well  done.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  charity  or- 
ganization In  cities  at  the  National  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction  in  1880,  presented  by  Oscar  C. 
McCulloeh,  the  history  of  isharity  organization  in  the 
United  States,  submitted  by  Charles  D.  Kellogg  as  chair- 
man of  the  same  committee  at  the  National  Conference  of 

1898,  the  chapter  on  the  organization  of  charities  in 
Warner's  "American  Charities";  Mlas  Mary  E.  Rich- 
mond's article,  "What  is  charity  organization?"  in  the 
Charities  Review  for  January,  1900;  and  the  attempt 
made  by  the  present  writer,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  organization  of  charity,  to  ascertain  what  changes, 
if  any,  have  taken  place  in  the  ideala  and  fandamental 
objects  of  such  aocleties  within  the  twenty  years  of  their 
lii&tory,  the  results  of  which  were  embodied  in  the  report 
to  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  of 

1899,  cover  the  ground  somewhat  fully,  not  to  say  re- 
]}eatedly.  Especially  valuable  la  Mr.  Kellogg 's  report  in 
tracing  the  conditions  which  prevailed  at  tiie  period,  now 
twenty-five  years  past,  when  the  charity  organization 
niovemeiit  took  its  rise  in  this  country  ;  the  several  inde- 
pendent but  nearly  simultaneous  beginnmgs  in  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  City,  Buffalo,  Newport,  Cincinnati, 
lirooklyn.  and  Indianapolis ;  and  finally,  the  various 
methods  of  organization  adopted,  and  the  Unea  of  develop- 
ment in  the  different  societies. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
of  New  Yorii  on  October  11,  1881,  describes  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  was  more  favorablti  than  that  to  be  found 
in  other  communities,  rather  than  less  so.  The  preamble 
and  resolution  were  as  followa  :  — 

"  Whereas,  There  are  in  the  city  of  Now  York  a  large 
number  of  independent  BOeieties  engaged  in  teaching  and 
relieving  the  poor  of  the  city  in  their  own  homes  ;  and 

"  Whereas.  There  is  at  present  no  system  of  cooperation 
<by  which  these  societies  can  receive  deEnite  mutual  in* 
formation  in  regard  to  each  other ;  and 
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**  WKgTfa$,  Without  some  soch  systeio  it  is  impossible 
that  much  of  their  «fforc  should  not  be  vasted,  and  even 
do  barm  by  encooragiag  paupensm  and  imposture  i  there- 
fore. 

"Jie*Aited,  That  the  cctaoussioiiers  of  New  York  City 
are  hereby  appointed  a  comniittee  to  take  such  steps  a« 
they  may  deem  wise  to  iaangurate  a  system  of  mutual 
help  and  cooperation  between  such  societies," 

Before  thia  time,  as  has  be^n  ahown,  there  had  been  two 
distinctly  progressive  moTements  in  the  organization  of 
private  relief,  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, or  earlier,  for  tlie  establishment  of  relief  societies, 
which  were  to  take  the  plac«  of  indiacriaiiBate  almsgiving 
hv  individua-ls,  and  which  were  to  increase  the  funds  avail- 
able for  supplying  the  needs  of  particular  classes  which 
were  thought  to  have  been  neglected.  This  movement 
haa  conttQued  intermittently  to  the  present  time,  and  every 
year  sees  the  formation  of  new  societies  and  funds.  The 
second  waa  the  formation  of  asflociationB  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  whose  functions  were  not  to  be 
cnfiiied  to  relief,  although  thev  abnorbed  in  many  in- 
stances older  and  smiiller  societies.  As  the  name  indi- 
cates, thpir  founders  erjjected  that  these  associations  would 
promote  benevolent  enterprises  of  various  kinds,  and  they 
were  not  to  deal  in  relief  at  all  except  in  so  far  as  this 
could  be  made  a  lever  for  the  permanent  elevation  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  given-  To  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  aa  far  as  is  consistent  with  this  aim,  was  their  object. 
The  particular  business  and  objects  of  these  associations, 
as  stated  in  the  incorporation  of  the  one  first  formed,  are 
the  elevation  of  the  phyaical  and  moral  condition  of  the 
indigent,  and,  as  far  as  iii  compatible  with  these  objects, 
the  relief  of  their  neeeiwjities. 

Unfortunately  tlieae  objects  were  seldom  kept  as  clearly 
in  view  as  they  were  at  the  time  wht-n  the  first  societiea 
were  founded.  At  the  end  of  the  seventies  they  had  be- 
come for  the  most  part  simply  relief  societies,  and  often 
their  administration  of  relief  had  fallen  into  routine 
methods,  und  was  far  from  contributing  as  much  as  it 
should  to  the  elevation  of  the  physical  and  moral  condi- 
tiuD  of  the  indigent-     There  were  then  in  many  cities, 
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under  various  mimes,  voluntary  general  relief  societiea, 
professedly  ready  lo  utidertiike  any  sort  of  human  task 
withia  tkeir  ability.^  Little  use.  was  made  of  volunteer 
friendly  visitors,  and  consequently  orgiiiiizfid  relief,  if  it 
accomplished  its  purpose  of  aiding  the  destitute,  did  not 
educitte  the  charitable  public  in  intelligent  and  discrinii- 
Uidiug  relief  methods.  Public  outdoor  relief  was  in 
many  places  Uvisli,  and  its  administration  careless,  ex- 
travagant, and,  in  some  iiiatiincea,  corrupt.  There  were 
no  adequate  safeguards  against  deception,  no  common 
registration  of  relief  to  prevent  duplication,  and  private 
almsgiving,  while  it  was  profuse  in  meeting  the  obvious 
diatresB,  wfia  admittedly  and  wholly  inadequate  in  meet- 
ing sitnationa  which  require  generous  financial  contribu- 
tions, and  long-continued  and  persistent  personal  attention. 
To  meet  these  recognized  evils,  and  the  lack  of  coopera- 
tion to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  resolution  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  already  quoted,  the 
plan  which  Iiad  been  succeasfully  ia  operation  in  London 
was  proposed  by  those  who  were  considering  possible 
remedies^ 

The  essential  features  of  the  movement,  which  distin- 
guish it,  not  because  they  wore  novel  ideag,  but  because 
they  were  worked  out  for  the  first  time  consistently  and 
because  the  societies  have  clung  to  them  with  steadily 
increasing  fnitJi  in  their  potency,  are  investigation,  regis- 
tration, cooperation,  adequate  relief,  and  volunteer  ]>er- 
soual  service.  In  the  hands  of  the  charity  organization 
societies,  investigation  has  come  to  menu  something 
much  more  than  it  had  meant  for  those  who  proclaimed 
the  ueeeastty  for  discriminating  between  the  deserving 
and  the  undeserving.  Investigation  is  not  solely  or 
even  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  expec- 
tations of  impostors.  It  is  not  even  merely  a  device  for 
preventing  the  waste  of  charity  upon  unworthy  objects 
in  order  that  it  may  be  used  for  those  who  are  really  in 
need.  Investigation  is  rather  an  instrument  for  intelli- 
gent treatment  of  distress.  It  is  analogous  to  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  physician,  who  does  not  attempt  to  treat  a 

'  Report  of  the  Ciiirmittce  on  tlUtnry  of  Charity  Organization,  Charlci 
D.  Kellggg,  Nfttiuuol  CouCereatiti  ol  CtiaritieH  and  Conectloo,  1&&3. 
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serious  malady  from  a.  glance  at  its  superficial  indicatious, 
but  who  carcfulij  inqiiixeB  into  hidden  and  early  mani- 
fastatioQs  of  the  disease  anil  Beeks  to  knuw  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  complicating  influences  with  which  he 
must  reckon  in  effecting  a  cure.  Investigation,  therefore, 
while  it  should  never  be  inconsiderate  or  blundering  or 
lieailtess,  must  be  painstaking,  conscientious,  and  honest. 
It  will  exclude  irrelevant  gossip,  but  will  embrace  a  close 
licrutiuy  of  the  exact  facts,  its  aim  being  not  to  enable  the 
investigating  ngent  to  alEx  a  label  of  worthy  or  unworthy, 
but  to  determine  what  help  can  he  given,  from  what  source 
it  should  Come,  and  how  these  agencies  may  be  brought 
into  definite  and  hearty  cooperation. 

This  kind  of  Lnvestigation  has  been  developed  iti  the 
work  of  the  charity  organization  societies.  Its  posaibili- 
ties  have  been  only  gradually  unfolded.  They  are  real- 
ized only  gradually  in  the  experience  of  individual  workers. 
Investigations  made  at  the  outset,  even  by  one  who  has 
thoroughly  grasped  the  principles  involved,  are  certain  to 
appear  to  himself,  in  the  light  of  later  experience,  to  be 
either  superficial  and  inadequate,  or  crude,  mechanical,  and 
uniiecesscirily  elaborate.  A  bad  investigation  may  be  either 
too  full  or  too  meagre,  or  it  may  be  neitlier. 

The  investigation  is  made,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as 
a  necessary  step  in  the  careful  and  adequate  remedy  of  the 
defects  or  miafortunes  that  have  brought  the  applicant  to 
seek  relief.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  if  the 
investigation  is  wise  and  complete,  it  will  reveal  pergonal 
sources  and  facta  which  will  enable  the  situation  to  be  met 
without  calling  in  outside  aid,  and  in  this  way,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  instances,  investigation  might  be  said  to  be- 
come a  substitute  for  relief-  One  of  the  oldest  and  best- 
managed  general  relief  societies  haa  recently  designated  one 
visitor,  who  ha?  unusual  qualification^  for  this  kind  of 
work,  to  attempt  to  meet  every  case  assigned  to  her  by 
personal  work,  investigation,  and  the  following  up  of  clews 
suggested  by  the  investigation,  without  disbursing  any 
material  relief  whatever.  It  is  conftdently  believed  that 
slie  will  Bucceed,  although  the  number  of  families  in  her 
charge  will  neeeasarily  be  much  smaller  than  if  ahe  were 
authorized  to  pursue  the  usual  method  of  investigating 
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BUperficially  aud  giving  material  relief  where  it  seems  to 
be  needed. 

The  second  fundainental  characteristic  of  the  charity 
organization  societies  is  their  insistence  upon  cooperation. 
By  this  is  meant  not  merely  agreement  among  various 
societies  and  organized  agencies  upon  general  plana  of  eucip- 
eration,  but  rather  cooperation  in  dealing  with  individual 
cases  of  distreas  upon  the  basis  of  facts  ascertained  by  invca- 
tigalion.  It  involves,  in  other  words,  acceptance  of  the 
plan  of  relief  which  is  calculated  to  remedy  the  defects  or 
to  supply  the  delicienciea  that  have  been  discovered-  This 
may  mean  that  eiteh  of  the  cooperating  individuals  or  socie- 
ties ahall  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  others  by  contribut- 
ing a  part  of  the  money  or  work  needed  j  or  it  may  mean 
that  they  will  agree  to  a  division  of  work,  each  leaving  to 
the  other  a  part  for  which  its  facilities  are  adapted;  or  it 
may  mean  a  division  of  the  cases  to  be  dealt  with,  each 
agreeing  to  leave  entirely  to  the  other  certain  ehisses  of 
individuals  or  familiea  whose  needs  are  to  be  studied  and 
adequately  met  by  the  agency  to  whieli  they  are  assigned. 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  cooperation  is  that  between 
the  church  and  therelief  agency,  secured  by  either  directly 
from  the  other  in  the  case  of  a  given  family,  or  secured  by 
the  agent  of  the  charity  organization  society  from  both.  In 
this  cooperation  material  needs  should  be  supplied  by  the 
relief  agency,  and  the  chiii-eh  should  provide  the  neces- 
sary spiritual  oversight  and  the  necessary  formative  in- 
fluences for  the  children,  and,  if  necessary,  reformative 
inHuences  for  older  niembers  of  the  family.  It  sometimes 
happons  that  the  family  has  no  need  of  reformation,  that  it 
contains  within  itself  all  the  necessary  resources  for  edu- 
cation and  training,  while  the  flnaneial  income  alone  is 
lacking  or  insuthcJent.  Even  under  such  circumstances 
the  companionship  of  new  friends  may  not  be  amiss;  con- 
solation in  sickness  or  trouble,  encouragement  in  perioda 
of  unusual  difficulties,  enlargement  of  social  opportunittes, 
may  all  be  entirely  appropriate. 

This  involves  therefore  the  most  agreeable  form  of  that 
voldQtcer  personal  service  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  as  a  prominent  feature  of  the  charity  organization 
societies.    The  character  of  this  service  is  very  different 
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from  tbat  performed  by  the  old-fashioned  volliuteer  almo- 
ner who  baa  been  so  largely  displaced  by  the  trained 
viaitor.  The  old  almoner  went  about  armed  with  a  little 
note  book  in  which  he  wrote  down  what  groceries  and  how 
much  fuel  would,  be  needed  in  the  eastiiug  montli,  or  made 
an  entry  that  no  groceries  or  fuel  would  be  needed. 
These  books  -were  checked  off  at  a  central  office  and  the 
requisitions  honored  if  they  were  deemed  reusonable  and 
the  state  of  the  treasury  permitted.  The  whoLti  plan  was 
calculated  to  fix  the  idea  of  material  relief  in  the  visitor's 
mind  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  idea.  In  the  newer 
societies  which  make  use  of  both  district  agent  and  friendly 
visitor,  the  latter  is  sent  upon  very  difficult  errands,  — 
errands  which  she  can  perform  better  than  a  professional 
worker,  —  and  it  i&  understood  that  relief  questions  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  agent. 

One  illustration  of  the  bind  of  work  which  falls  to 
the  friendly  visitor  has  been  cited,  but  in  most  coses, 
besides  thia  iigreeable  and  comparatively  easy  form  of 
friendly  visiting,  there  will  be  a  need  for  the  perform- 
ance of  sterner  tasks.  Habits  of  iatemperaace,  shiftless- 
ncsfi,  and  foolish  expenditure  will  need  to  be  broken 
up.  Downright  ignorance  and  stupidity  will  need  to  be 
overcome.  It  is  necessary  to  give  wise  counsel  concern- 
ing employment,  and  to  aug-gest  readjustment  of  domes- 
tic arrangements.  Such  suggestion  and  iostruction  from 
one  who  lias  succeeded  in  life,  proffered  to  those  who  are 
less  successful,  might  easily  become  an  impertinence  and 
would  ordinarily  be  resented,  except  from  those  who  are 
already  on  an  intimate  footing.  Application  for  assistance, 
however,  when  made  either  to  an  individual  stranger  or  at 
the  bureau  of  a  relief  agency,  is  in  itself  a  confession  of 
complete  or  partial  failure  in  the  industrial  struggle,  and, 
although  it  may  be  accompanied- by  no  personal  fault,  it 
opens  the  door  for  demanding  complete  confidence  as  to  all 
the  circumstances  which  have  caused  such  partial  or  com- 
plete failure.  Sueh  application  is  ordinarily  made  for  the 
first  timeonlyat  somftclisiiJ  in  lite  which  makes  confidence 
easy,  sweeping  away  the  ordinary  barriers  of  reserve.  The 
friendly  visitor,  whether  supplied  by  the  church  or  directly 
by  the  charity  organization  society,  must  appreciate  the 
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v!iUie  of  such  opportunities  and  utiUz.e  them  to  gain  an 
iuaight  into  the  soufce  of  the  new  neighbor's  troubles,  lay- 
ing here  the  foundations  for  helpfnl  personal  relations 
which  Eire  to  be  continued  Until  tlie  cauaes  of  dependence 
have  been  removed,  if  thev  are  removable,  or  until  the 
plan  for  supplying  any  necessarj  deticiency  shall  have  been 
thoroughly  worked  out  and  put  into  succ;essful  operation. 

The  workings  out  of  such  a  plan,  involving,  as  we  have 
seen,  investigation  and  cooperation  —  of  which  one  element 
ahould  always  be  friendly  personal  interest  and  another 
oftentimes  temporary  or  continuous  material  relief  —  the 
working  out  of  such  a  plan  and  carrying  it  through  with 
the  aid  of  the  friendly  visitor,  of  the  relief  agency,  and, 
not  least,  of  the  family  or  individual  to  be  helped  —  the 
working  out  of  a  definite  plan  for  meeting  the  precise 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  the  long-continued  personal 
oversight  which  such  a  plan  involves,  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  organization  of  charity,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  tank  of 
the  charity  organization  societies,  or  of  the  relief  societies 
and  individuals  who  do  their  work  on  behalf  of  the  needy 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  organized  charity. 

One  axiom  upon  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  insist 
far  more  strongly  than  to  reasonable  people  would  seem 
necessary  is  that  relief  must  be  efficient  and  adequate. 
Indiscriminate  almsgiving,  practised  through  the  cen- 
turies, aeems  to  have  obscured  certain  elementary  and 
extremely  obvious  truths.  That  giving  money  or  the 
necessities  of  life,  without  return,  to  persona  who  are 
leading  vicious  and  useleaa  live8^  is,  in  effect,  manufactur- 
ing vice  and  degradation ;  that  it  is  a  travesty  upon  the 
name  of  charity  to  give  a  dollar  which,  by  barely  sustain- 
ing life  for  a  short  time,  outside  a  suitable  institution,  will 
frustrate  the  efforts  which  friends  already  interested  in 
the  beneiiciary  are  making  to  induce  him  to  accept  decent 
shelter  and  provision  of  the  necessaries  of  life  within  such 
an  institution ;  that  the  giving  or  withholding  of  relief 
should  be  decided  primarily  with  reference  to  its  probable 
effect  upon  the  one  to  whom  it  is  given,  and  that  relief 
ahould  not  Im  given  which  ia  directly  harmful,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  it  will  in  some  way  promote  the  peraonul  sal- 
vation of  the  one  who  gives  i  and,  finally,  that  charity 
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remains  a  duty  even  though  one  may  have  made  many 
mistakes  in  its  ministrations,  are  among  theae  elementary 
truths^ 

It  is  far  easier  to  drop  into  slipshod  methods  of  admin- 
istration than  to  maintaiii  a  high  standard  of  real  effi- 
ciency. It  is  easier  to  decide  to  give  half  a  ton  o£  coal  to 
all  of  the  "deserving"  families  making  application  for  it 
than  to  deal  intelligently  with  each  family,  giving  in  some 
instances,  when  it  is  right  to  do  so,  several  tons  of  coal, 
and  in  other  instances  merely  a  bucketful,  until  other  and 
really  adequate  means  are  found  of  relieving  the  real  or 
apparent  distress,  and  in  atill  others,  where  it  may  be  done 
without  too  much  danear,  leaving  the  applicants  to  learn 
by  perBonal  privation  the  necessity  for  saving,  from  even 
a  meagre  income,  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  and  of 
other  neceasariea.  When  the  city  gives  a  pension  of  8150 
a  year  to  all  of  the  indigent  blind  who  have  resided  in  it 
for  two  years,  it  affords  a  shining  example  of  inadequate 
relief.  The  indigent  blind  can  no  more  be  thrown  into  a 
general  class  and  treated  in  a  wholesale  manner  than  can  the 
indigent  who  have  lost  one  eye  or  those  who  have  failed 
in  the  management  of  fruit -stands.  The  principle  upon 
which  the  charity  organization  societies  insist  is  that  relief 
should  be  adequate  in  amount,  however  large  the  number 
of  persons  or  agencies  that  must  unite  to  provide  it,  that 
it  must  be  adapted  to  its  puTpose*  not  eonsiating,  for  exam- 
ple, of  broken  food,  if  the  need  ia  for  a  shovel  to  enable 
one  to  take  work  ;  that  the  miserable  habit  of  finding 
petty  excuses  for  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  applicant 
against  the  real  judgment  of  the  one  who  makes  the  deci- 
sion, must  be  absolutely  abandoned.  A  case  record  which 
fell  into  the  banda  of  the  writer  recently  tella  the  story 
of  four  generations  of  dependency  caused  directly  by  the 
character  of  the  persons  constituting  the  three  generatlona 
which  had  reached  maturity.  An  agent  to  whom  these 
facts  were  or  should  have  been  known,  calling  at  the 
request  of  some  citizen  who  had  referred  the  case,  gave 
groceries  upon  the  first  visit*  entering  upon  the  record 
"  Family  seema  unworthy.  Gave  groceries  because  family 
lives  in  basement  and  father  attempts  to  provide  other- 
wise."   There  wae  no  explanation  of  what  "otherwise" 
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meant,  but  it  could  truthfully  mean  only  otherwise  than 
by  hoB-Sat  labor;  and  the  acUoQ  of  the  visitor  i^  another 
instaoce  of  inadequate  relief. 

The  charity  organization  aoeietiea  are  not  exempt  from 
the  danger  of  demoraSiaation.  They  are  liable  to  precisely 
the  same  danger  aa  relief  aoeietiea.  aaaoeiations  for  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poor,  aud  individual  citizens  who 
desire  to  be  charitable.  Investigation  may  become  with 
them,  as  with  others,  a  perfunctory  and  meaningleBs  thing. 
For  cooperation,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  there 
may  be  substituted  an  easy  acquieacence  in  suggestiona 
made  by  other  societies  or  agencies,  whether  aeusible  or 
not.  Relief  for  which  these  societies  are  responsible  may 
become  routine,  inadequate,  and  inefficient.  If  the  heat 
Bocietiea  have  kept  free  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
these  dangers,  and  have  eonatantly  renewed  the  high 
standards  and  the  intelligent  methoda  which  at  the  be- 
ginning, as  we  have  seen,  have  characterized  other  move- 
ments for  the  better  organization  of  chanty  as  welt  aa 
their  own,  this  happy  result  is  due,  iu  a  very  large  meas- 
ure, to  the  eingle  fact  that  they  hnvo  not,  as  a  rule, 
directly  disbursed  relief  from  a  fund  previously  accu' 
muloted,  but  have,  iuBtead,  obtained  their  relief,  case  by 
case,  as  it  is  needed  for  individual  families.  Emergent, 
or  interim,  relief  must  of  course  be  avtiilable  at  a  moment's 
notice,  but  much  the  greater  part  of  the  relief  required  may 
be  obtained  and  held  in  trust  for  the  fainity  or  the  indi- 
vidual who  needs  it.  As  an  investigating  and  relief 
obtaining  agency,  it  ie  confltuntly  uecessary  for  the  charity 
organization  society  to  justify  its  decisions  to  others  to 
secure  their  assent  and  to  win  their  approval.  As  an 
agency  for  promoting  cooperation,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
society  to  appeal  strongly  and  convincingly  to  all  branches 
of  the  charitable  public.  It  has  little  temptation  to  be- 
come sentimental,  and  its  work  can  be  kept  upon  a  basis 
of  broad  common  sense,  honest  dealing  with  facta,  at  first 
hand,  maintaining  a  due  proportion  between  various  kinds 
of  charitable  needs,  and  shunning  those  forms  of  charitable 
activity  which  win  easy  but  fleeting  popularity.  Even 
those  who  are  not  attracted  by  the  ideal  of  the  charity 
organization  societies,  because  they  do  not  fully  under- 
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stand  it,  nevertheless  j^y  a  tribute  to  their  iu9ist«nce 
upon  high  standards,  to  tbeir  thoruughnoss  of  inethod, 
and  to  their  uncomprotaUiiig  refusal  to  appLaud  enter- 
prises which  are  called  charitable,  and  in  which  their  pro- 
moters hiive  great  faith,  unless  they  are  really  of  advantage 
to  the  poor. 

Of  course  such  a  position  as  this  in  the  community  is 
not,  io  the  long  run,  an  unenviable  or  even  an  unpopular 
one.  In  some  of  the  older  cities  it  is  noticeable  that  many 
who  were  once  hostile  to  the  chiirity  organization  societies 
have  become  cordial,  that  jittaeks  upon  them  have  become 
leaB  frequent,  while  in  many  of  the  cities  in  which  socie- 
ties have  recently  been  formed  they  have  escaped  the 
in  18 understandings  and  controversies  which  had  seemed 
inevitable. 

The  controveraies  have,  however,  not  always  aiisea 
from  a  misapprehenision  of  the  objects  and  methods  of  the 
Bocieties.  Pursuant  to  tbeir  aim  of  bringing  about  a  bet- 
ter organization  of  the  charitable  work  of  the  community, 
they  have  often  encountered  antiquated,  mismanaged,  and, 
in  some  iiiiritances,  wholly  diBhonest,  so-called  charities, 
and  it  haa  been  a  part  of  their  duty  to  expose  these  false 
claimants  upon  the  generosity  of  the  public.  Unfortu- 
nately, very  respectable  citizens,  who  have  carelessly 
allowed  their  names  to  be  used  in  connection  with  en- 
terpriaeB  about  which  they  knew  little  or  nothing,  have 
sometimes  been  affected  by  these  exposures,  and  while 
there  lire  instances  in  which  they  have  immediately  joined 
in  the  attempt  to  correct  aljuses  and  punish  serious  of- 
fenders, there  are  other  instances  in  which  they  have  been 
led  by  personal  resentment  to  attack  the  agency  which  ia 
respoiisible  for  allowing  the  facts  to  be  known,  rather  than 
the  evils  in  qucHtion. 

Besides  the  enfimies  which  have  arisen  in  this  manner, 
there  axe  many  excellent  people  who  are  unable  to  agree 
with  the  decision  reached  by  the  societies  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  particular  cases  of  destitution  in  which  they 
are  personally  interested.  They  are  disappointed  that 
some  other  course  has  not  been  followed,  and  they  refuse 
to  credit  the  sincerity  of  the  society  in  its  different  view, 
or  they  even  neglect  to  ascertain  what  the  divergent  view 
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really  is.  lu  any  given  case,  the  representativeH  of  the 
society  may  form  a  miytakea  judgement,  and  the  one  who 
feels  that  lie  has  a  grievance  agaiuat  the  society  may  be 
entirely  in  the  right  as  to  the  course  which  should  have 
been  taken.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  number  of 
persona  who  from  disappointment  or  resentment  at  the 
action  taken,  or  at  a  failure  to  act,  may  finally  become  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  number  of  mistakes  made  by 
the  society  would  warrant,  and  a  few  discontented  citi- 
zens may  easily  establish  a  general  public  opinion  unfav- 
orable to  the  methods  and  practice  of  the  society.  All 
this  is  to  be  obviated  only  by  tact  in  explaining  the  rea- 
sons for  the  particular  decision  made  and  a  perfect  readi- 
ness to  diseuBs  the  questions  involved  with  any  who  have 
a  legitimate  interest  in  them.  Coupled  with  thia,  how- 
ever, there  should  be,  and  to  an  increasing  e5ttent  there  is 
in  fact,  H  peraiatent  and  reiterated  eraphasia-  upon  the  con- 
structive  and  positive  sides  of  the  work  of  the  charity 
organization  societies,  and  repeated  dc^monstration  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  results  obtained  in  individual  instances. 

A  apecial  service  rendered  by  the  charity  organ  ligation 
societies  is  the  provision  of  a  central  registration  of  the 
relief  work  of  such  societies,  churches,  and  individuals  as 
voluntarily  make  use  of  the  bureau  establiahed  for  this 
purpose.  No  community  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
completei  registration  of  what  is  done  for  the  destitute, 
but  in  many  instances  all  the  important  organized  chari- 
ties regularly  report  to  the  bureau,  and  receive  in  return 
information  as  to  what  is  done  by  the  Other  agenciee  for 
families  in  whom  they  are  interested. 

Even  if  there  are  not  formal  reports  from  the  relief  soci- 
eties, the  registration  bureau  of  an  active  charity  organi- 
zation society  gradually  accumulates  the  information  that 
is  of  value  concerning  nearly  all  of  the  families  asking 
for  relief,  and  almost  certainly  concerning  those  who  are 
known  to  two  or  more  relief  agencies.  Thia  information 
i»  obtained  in  the  courne  of  the  invetitigations  made  by 
the  society  when  application  is  made  at  its  own  office  or 
to  individuals,  churches,  and  societies  who  request  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  Rociety.  The  ideal  plan,  however, 
is  undoubtedly  for  the  registration  bureau  to  receive  this 
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MMttBoed.  Ths  eiisntv  at 
fasve  iaeRHad  istlMr  uaa 
their  wofk  tkU  ■>  doMB  fay^  1 
k  difiealt  io  wcot<  «  soonaM  «kanfc^ 
■odetj'  workup  on  anj  other  plan.  Tins  ■■  mat  tmir 
beoktiae  of  the  differeaH  in  the  efauactar  «f  the  vork 
done  hy  the  vdnateer  viiitora  of  tlie  oUer  and  Ae  ii«irer 
•oetetiest  Iwt  aainlj  beeuise  tbe  object  of  the  Utter  a 
DOCtuDg  dae  tliAa  tbe  organiratioD  of  cfaaritj  ;  in  other 
wordt,  the  edoeatMn  sod  tr^iniog  of  the  etontibt  j  dis- 
poeed  indiridoal,  the  meo  and  women  who  are  williBg  to 
ffivs  either  time  or  money,  or  both,  for  the  reli^  of  dia- 
trCM.  Tbe  cliarity  organization  society  undertakes  a  more 
diiBealt  ta«k  than  tbe  direct  relief  of  distress-  This  is  to 
iiwire  tiiat  tbe  limited  amonnt  of  charitable  work  which 
any  one  Aociety  may  perform  shall  be  done  in  such  a  way 
a*  t<r>  train  thn  volunteer  who  cooperates  in  doing  it.  It 
ti  not  too  tnocb  to  say  that  the  chief  ikini  of  the  charity 
organization  society  is  to  improre  the  charitable  methods 
of  the  ffenenl  public.  Its  aim  is  to  help  the  poor,  but  to 
ilo  (.his  by  persuasive  teachingt  and,  so  far  as  public  opin- 
ioit  cnii  itceompliiih  the  result,  by  compelling  the  pastor, 
thn  eliurch  worker,  tlie  business  and  professional  man.  the 
vohiiit«4)r  of  every  descrijiLion,  to  help  the  poor  in  wiser 
Uld  more  effective  WAys.  This  is  fundameotally  for  the 
■ake  of  the  poor,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the 
{sornfort  iit  well-being  of  the  well-to-do,  though  the  latter 
ftra  ulTeotcd  iiicidenUilly,  iu  that  their  charitable  donations 
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are  made  to  accomplish  more  real  good,  and  they  are 
afforded  the  fiatisfaction.  which  always  accompanies  work 
intelligently  performed.  The  distinction  made  by  Mr. 
Frothinghara  is  therefore  entirely  sound.'  A  provident 
RBsociation  whose  sole  aim  is  to  help  the  poor  directly 
should  rely  upon  professional  agcnta.  An  associated  chari- 
ties whose  chief  aim  is  educational  must  have  its  corps  of 
friendly  visitors  and  must  win  the  cooperation  of  those 
who  do  not  in  any  formal  way  enroll  themselves  as  work- 
ers of  the  society.  Whether  it  does  this  or  not  is  one 
of  the  teats  of  its  success.  There  are  many  different 
kinds  of  work  which  fpieodly  visitors  may  do,  in  all  of 
which  the  training  that  is  desired  may  be  secured* 

"What  has  been  said  will  indicate  the  natural  division 
of  work  between  an  association  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  tlie  poor  and  a  charity  organization  society  if  both 
exist  in  the  same  city.  To  the  former  will  naturally  be- 
long the  relief  of  the  necesiiities  of  tlie  poor  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  and 
within  its  scope  will  also  lie  numerous  forms  of  beneficent 
activity  determined  by  the  social  needs  of  the  time  and 
limited  only  by  the  financial  reaourcea  intrusted  to  the 
association  by  the  community,  and  by  the  capacity  for 
management  shown  by  those  who  direct  its  policy.  Such 
an  aaaociatioQ  may  properly  investigate  ita  own  applica- 
tions for  relief,  or  may  adopt  some  method  of  cooperation 
with  the  charity  organization  society  by  which  the  latter 
will  do  this  work.  The  charity  organization  society,  how- 
ever, should  seek  no  monopoly  of  investigations,'  and  if 
the  decision  as  to  treatment  rests  upon  the  association 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  there  are  dis- 
tinct advantages  in  having  its  investigations  made  by  its 
Own  agents.  Tlie  task  of  the  charity  organization  society 
will  be  to  maintain  a  registration  bureau  ;  to  investigate 
all  applications  for  assistance  made  at  its  office  or  referred 
to  it  by  others  ;  to  form  a  plan  for  the  adequate  treat- 
ment of  each  case  ;  to  secure  tlie  necessary  cooperation, 
moral,  educational,  and  financial,  in  carrying  this  plan 

L  See  p.  323. 

■Ricbuiuud.  <>Wliat  la  Cliuitj  Orguiluttlgn  f "  ChulLiu  Review, 
rol.  IX,  p,  49&. 
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into  operation  ;  to  organize  relief  in  individual  cases  when 
relief  should  come  froto  various  aources  personal  to  the  ap- 
plicant or  otherwise  ;  and  finally,  by  the  employment  of 
the  spare  hours  of  all  who  are  willing-  to  do  any  amount 
of  charitable  work,  gradually  to  improve  the  character  of 
all  charitable  work  done  in  the  corotnunity.  This  is  more 
difBcult,  and  iu  many  instances  far  more  discouraging 
work  th[|.n  that  of  disbursing  relief.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  iviae  worker  has  said  that  charity  organization  is  not 
a  work  to  which  any  man.  should  put  his  hand  unlesa  he  ia 
prepared  to  givo  to  it  some  measure  of  devotion  j  that  it 
is  hard  work,  requiring  time  and  thought  and  patience  and 
judgment.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  work,  and  the  merit 
of  the  charity  organizatioa  societies  is  thrtt  they  hav6  not 
mei'ely  talked  about  it,  but  have  provided  a  practicable 
and  definite  plan  by  ■whidi.  it  can  be,  and  by  which  in  a 
large  number  of  communities  it  has  been,  in  a  very  notable 
degree,  performed. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  of  organieatiou  prevaiKug  in  the  various  eoci- 
etiea,^  but  there  is  one  feature  characteristic  of  all  except 
the  smaller  societiea  which  is  of  speciiil  importance-  This 
is  the  district  committee  through  which  the  constructive 
work  of  the  society  on  behalf  of  the  families  is  done,  In 
the  smaller  societies*  where  it  ia  not  necessary  to  divide 
the  territory  to  be  covered  into  districts,  there  is,  neverthe- 
less, usually  a  committee  whose  functions  are  identical  with 
the  district  committee  of  the  larger  aocietiea.  The  func- 
tions of  such  a  committee  cannot  be  better  described  than 
in  the  following  paragmphg  from  the  pen  of  Mrs,  Charles 
Russell  Lowell,  ujion  whose  initiative  the  New  York  society 
wag  founded,  and  who  has  contributed  more  to  the  theory 
and  to  the  practice  of  organised  charity  than  any  one  else 
in  America  :  — 

"The  reason  for  the  formation  of  'district  committees' 
is  to  arouse  a  loctil  interest  in  the  work  and  to  break  up 
the  great  city  into  what  Dr.  Chalmers  calls  'manageable 
portions  of  the  civie  territory,'  because  these  smaller  divi- 
sions appeal  more  strongly  to  the  imagination  of  the  worker 

'  See,  however,  Appendix  I,  ConstltutiO'n  at  a  cbkrity   organizaUon 
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TH£  CHICAGO  FIBB 


Fortunately  for  students  of  relief  measurea,  the  Chi- 
cago Relief  and  Aid  Society  was  constituted  the  almoner 
of  the  fund  of  gome  #5,000,000  contributed  to  alleviate 
the  snfferiug's  of  those  who  were  rendered  lioraelesa  and 
destitute  by  the  disiistrous  fire  of  October  8  and  9  of 
1871.  Three  years  Later  the  society  issued  a  voluminous 
report  of  the  manner  in  wliicli  this  trust  had  been  dis- 
charged. The  society  did  not,  in  making  thin  report, 
overlook  the  poBsibility  that  the  experiences  of  the  Chi- 
cago fire  and  ita  relief  fund  might  be  of  value  in  the  case 
of  aimUar  calamities  in  the  future. 

In  1871  the  population  of  the  city  was  about  one-third 
of  a  million.  To  some  extent,  at  that  time,  the  small.,  in- 
scGure  wooden  buildings  which  had  sufficed  for  the  city's 
needs  in  the  thirty-four  years  since  it  had  been  incorpo- 
rated had  been  removed,  and  more  prefcentinua  permanent 
buildings  were  rapidly  being  constructed.  The  wooden  and 
indammnble  buildings,  however,  existed  aide  by  side  with 
the  newoneSt  giving  to  the  city  "a  unique  and,  in  some  in- 
etancea,  a  most  grotesque  appearance"  ;  nor  were  the  newer 
buildings  by  any  means  tire  proof,  even  in  the  loose  and 
inaccurate  sense  In  which  that  term  is  commonly  applied. 
From  the  wooden  tenements  where  the  fire  starttsd  it  swept 
into  the  central  quarter  of  the  city,  and  thence  into  the 
heart  of  the  section  which  contained  the  more  substan- 
tial teaidences.  The  streets  were  sOon  filled  "  with  an 
indescribable  mass  of  fugitives."  and  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber 8  is  remembered  by  tliose  who  witnessed  it  "as  a  pic- 
ture of  appalling  horror,  distinct  in  ita  outlines,  weird  in 
its  dark  Bhadings,  bat  utterly  incapable  of  verbal  repre- 
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aentation."  One  hundred  and  ninety-four  acres  were 
burned  ovet  in  the  west  division  of  the  city,  whete  the 
iire  originated,  and  500  buildings  were  destroyed,  inhabited 
by  about  2500  persons,  clueQy  of  limited  means.  In  the 
Bouth  division  the  burned  area  comprised  460  acres,  in- 
cluding the  business  centre  of  the  city,  "  All  the  whole- 
sale stores  of  considerable  magnitude,  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  offices,  the  principal  hotely,  the  public  halls  and 
places  of  amusement,  the  great  railroiid  depots,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  moat  splendid  residences,  and,  in  short,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  wealth  and  the  chief  interests  of  the  city 
were  located  iu  thie  district.  In  this  division  alone  there 
were  3650  buildings  destroyed,  which  included  1600  stores, 
28  hotels,  60  manufacturing  establiahments,  principally  of 
clothing,  boots  and  slices,  and  jewellery,  and  the  homes  of 
about  22,000  people."  ^ 

"In  the  north  division  1870  acres  were  burned  over, 
destroying  13,300  buildings,  the  homes  of  75,000  people, 
about  600  stores,  and  100  manufacturing  efitablishments. 
This  area  contained  about  73  miles  of  streets,  18,000 
buildings,  and  the  homes  of  100,000  people."^ 

The  total  area  destroyed  by  the  fire  contained  the  homeg 
of  100,000  people,  the  value  of  the  propei-ty  destroyed 
being  estimated  at  $192,000,000,  after  allowing  a  salvage 
of  $4,000,000  in  foundations  and  available  material  for  re- 
building. This  was  about  oae-third  of  the  total  value  of 
property  in  the  city,  real  and  personal,  taxed  and  untaxed. 
About  300  persons  perished  in  the  flames. 

Residenta  of  the  Bouth  side  who  were  made  homeless  by 
the  tire  were,  for  the  most  part,  received  by  their  neigh- 
bors; those  on  the  north  side  spent  the  first  night  on  the 
sands  of  the  lake  shore,  in  the  small  parka,  and  on  the 
adjoining  prairie,  comparatively  few  finding  shelter.  On 
the  west  aide  those  who  were  left  homeless  were,  to  a  large 
extent,  sheltered  in  the  churches  and  schoolhoUses.  al- 
though some  of  these  also  spent  the  night  on  the  prairies 
northwest  of  the  city.  Many  were  without  food  for  two 
days.  The  "greatest  terror  of  all,"  however,  was  the 
separation  of  families.     It  was  not  until  October  12,  four 

1  Report  of  Ctalcuo  Eeltat  aad  Aid  Society,  1874,  p.  9. 
»  Itid.,  p.  10. 
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days  after  the  begiDoiog  of  the  fire,  and  the  third  day  bfter 
the  fire  itself  was  over,  that  the  temporary  relief  commit- 
tee was  able  to  say  that  "  from  reports  from  all  parts  of 
the  city,  it  is  believed  that  every  person  rendered  home- 
less by  the  fire  was  placed  under  shelter  and  supplied  with 
food  last  night." 

The  mayor  appealed  to  neighboring  cities  for  fire  en- 
gines and  for  bread  to  feed  the  homeless  and  destitute. 
At  3  P.M.  on  October  9  the  following  proclamation  was 

issued:^  — 

"Whsbkas,  In  the  providence  of  God,  to  whose  will  we  humblj 
aubmit,  a  terrible  calamity  has  befallen  our  city,  which  demands  of  at 
our  best  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  relief  of  sufier- 
ing:  — 

"£e  if  knoien,  that  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  city  of  Chicuo 
are  hereby  pledged  for  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  relief  of  t£e 
suffering. 

"  Public  order  will  be  preserved.  The  police  and  special  police  now 
being  appointed  will  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
and  the  protection  of  property. 

"All  ofBcers  and  men  of  the  Fire  Department  and  Health  Depart- 
ment will  act  as  s]>ecial  policemen  without  further  notice. 

"The  Mayor  and  Comptroller  will  give  voachera  for  all  supplies 
furnished  by  the  different  relief  committees. 

"The  headquarters  of  the  City  Government  will  be  at  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  corner  of  West  Washington  and  Ann  Streets. 

"All  persons  are  warned  against  any  act  tending  to  endanger  prop- 
erty.    Persons  caught  in  any  depredation  will  be  immediately  arrested. 

"  With  the  help  of  God,  order  and  peace  and  private  property  will 
be  preserved. 

"  The  City  Government  and  the  committee  of  citizens  pledge  them- 
selves to  the  community  to  protect  them,  and  prepare  the  way  for  % 
restoration  of  public  and  private  welfare. 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  fire  has  spent  its  force,  and  all  will  soon  be 
weU. 

"R.  B.  Mason,  Mayor. 
"Georqe  Taylor,  Comptroller. 


"  (By  R.  B.  Mason.) 
1  C.  P.  Ho 


"Charles  C.  P.  Holden,  President  Common  CotmeiL 
"T.  B.  Brown,  President  Board  o/Polict. 
"October  e,  1871,  3  p.u." 

On  the  following  day  the  price  of  bread  was  fixed  by 
ordinance  at  eight  cents  per  loaf  of  twelve  ounces,  and  at 

1  Report  of  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  pp.  16,  16. 
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the  same  rate  for  all  loaves  of  luss  oi*  greater  weight,  A 
penalty  of  $10  was  liseil  for  aay  attempt  to  sell  bread 
wJLliin  the  limitg  of  the  city  at  any  other  rate,  and  it  waa 
aiinoiiu«ed  that  any  hack  man,  expressman,  dnijinan,  or 
teamster  charging  more  than  the  regular  fare  would  have 
Ilia  license  forfeited.  Saloons  were  ordered  to  be  closed 
every  day  for  one  week  at  9  p.m.  under  a  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  license.  Five  huiiilred  citizens  for  each  of  the 
police  districts  were  sworn  in  as  special  policemen  and  the 
military  were  invested  with  full  police  power.  A  special 
relief  coramittee  was  appointed  on  October  11,  and  it 
was  directed  that  contributions  of  money  should  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  city  treasurer,  who  would  receipt  and  hold 
fiuch  contributions  as  a  special  relief  fund.  Railroad 
passes  from  the  city  were  to  be  issued  under  direction  of 
this  committee. 

Two  days  earlier,  before  the  fire  had  yet  been  brought 
undti^r  control,  the  Lieuleliaiit-General  of  the  Army  tele- 
graphed to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he  had  ordered 
riilions  from  St.  Louis,  teiita  from  Jetfersonville,  and  two 
companies  of  infantry  from  Omaha  to  be  sent  to  Cbicago- 
To  a  later  telegram,  from  General  Sheridan  the  Secretary 
of  War  replied  on  October  10  :  — 

"  WASBiiraTOK,  Otilober  10, 

"Likuthnast-Genehal  Sueridak,  Chiciigci:  — 

"I  agree  with  you  that  the  fire  is  a  natiuaal  calamity;  the  suf- 
fenrs  have  the  fliucerepyiuttiiLliyof  theiiAiion,  OtEcersat  the  depots 
of  St-  Louis,  Jeffersonvil le.  and  elsewhere,  have  beeu  ordered  to  for^ 
ward  supplies  lihi^r&IIy  and  pnrniiitly. 

"  Wm.  Vf.  Belknap, 

"Secrelars  of  War." 


On  October  11  the  mayor,  by  official  proclamation, 
intrusted  the  preservation  of  good  order  and  peace  to 
General  Sheridan,  and  Lnstruiited  the  police  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  him,  the  intent  being  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  city  without  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the 
city  government.  On  the  same  day  the  powers  granted 
to  the  special  police  tor  a  period  of  three  days  were 
revoked,  On  the  following  day»  October  12.  General 
Sheridan  waa  able  to  report  to  the  mayor  that  no  case  of 
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disorder  or  outbreak  had  been  leported,  that  no  authenti- 
cated report  of  any  attempt  at  incendiarism  had  reached 
him,  and  five  days  later  a  sLinilar  official  report  was  made, 
declaring  that  newspaper  accounts  of  violence  and  disorder 
were  without  the  slightest  foundatiou.  Military  aid  was 
discontinued  and  the  Lieutenant-General,  relieved  of  the 
speiiial  responsibility  imposed  upon  him  on  October  23, 
and  the  various  coinpani&s  of  infaiitry  which  had  succee- 
sively  been  brought  to  the  city  for  special  duty,  were  trans- 
ferred to  their  respective  stations  ou  October  24,  or  Hcbs 
than  two  weeks  after  the  fire  occurred. 

On  October  10  the  governor  of  Illinois  convened  the 
legislature  in  special  session,  declaring  that  the  calamity 
that  had  overtaken  Chicago,  depriving  many  thoueands  of 
the  residents  of  the  <Aity  of  their  honi^s  and  rendering 
th<?m  destitute,  destroying  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
value  of  property,  disturbing  the  business  of  the  people, 
deranging  the  finances  of  the  city,  and  interrupting  the 
operation  of  the  laws,  conatituted  an  extraordinary  occB- 
Bion.  within  tho  meaning  of  the  constitution  authorizing 
such  action  on  the  part  of  the  governor.  The  legislature 
in   this  proclanifitiou  was  asked  :  — 

I.  To  appropriate  such  aura  or  sums  of  inouey»  or  adopt 
BUch  other  legiMlative  measures  as  may  be  thought  judi- 
cious, necessary,  or  proper,  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

IL  To  make  provision,  by  amending  the  revenue  lawa 
or  otherwise,  for  the  proper  and  just  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  taxes  within  the  city  of  ChioRgo. 

III.  To  enact  snob  other  laws  and  to  adopt  such  other 
measures  as  may  ba  necefisary  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  the  people  of  said  city,  and  for  the  execution 
and  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  state. 

The  governors  of  Wisconsin,  in  whteh  state  forest  flres 
■were  at  the  time  spreading  desolation,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
MiBSouri,  Ohio,  and  New  York  issued  proclamations  call- 
ing for  liberal  private  relief.  Jay  Gould,  on  behalf  of 
the  Erie  liuilroad,  and  William  K.  Viintlerliilt,  on  behalf 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  offered  to  carry  for- 
ward supplies,  and  similar  offers  were  soon  received  from 
all  direciioDB. 
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The  capital  city  of  lUinoin  on  October  9  appropriated 
$10,000  to  relieve  the  distress  in  Chicago.  Committees 
from  Boston,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  cities  were  upon  the  ground  immediately  after  the 
fire,  rendering  assistance  to  the  local  relief  committee,  in- 
forming their  respective  cities  of  the  extraordinary  distr^s 
and  of  the  particular  needs  to  be  supplied. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  residents  of  the 
city  lost  no  time  in  initiating  emergency  relief  measures. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  the  lire  a  number 
of  city  officers  and  prominent  citizens  met  in  a  Congrega- 
tional ehurch  for  consultation  regarding  the  public  wel- 
fare in  the  emergency.  A  call  was  then  issued  for  a. 
meeting  at  the  same  place  in  the  evening. 

This  meeting  was  attended  by  the  mayor,  commis- 
sioners of  the  police  and  fire  departments,  and  other 
city  officials,  by  thirteen  members  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men and  a,  large  number  of  prominent  citizens.  The 
mayor  in  calling  the  meeting  to  order  stated  that  its 
object  wfl9  to  inauguFAta  some  plan  for  concert  of  action 
by  the  authorities  and  the  citizens,  to  furnish  immediate 
succor  to  the  large  number  of  people  who  had  been  ren- 
dered homeless  and  destitute,  and  who  "  to  save  their 
lives  had  been  driven  far  out  into  the  open  country 
north  and  west  of  the  city  limits,  where  they  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  without  shelter,  food,  and  tn  many 
cases  without  clothing,  until  assistance  was  taken  to 
them":  also  "to  take  charge  of  and  distribute  the  re- 
lief which  he  was  advised  was  being  collected  in  other 
citiea."' 

A  committee,  consisting  of  the  mayor  and  two  alder- 
men for  each  of  the  three  divifiions  of  the  city,  waa 
appointed  to  act  as  a  general  relief  committee.  This 
committee  met  at  the  saine  place  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, selected  the  church  in  which  the  meetings  had  been 
held  as  headquarters  of  the  committee,  and  remained 
there  in  continuous  session  for  sever^  days.  The  follow- 
ing Bub-committeea  were  appointed:  — 

1.  In  charge  of  receiving  supplies  at  the  railroad  atatione 

and  sending  them  to  depots  for  storage  and  distribution. 

■  Record  of  proeeediags  of  the  Geaenl  Aellef  CotnoiitUie. 
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2.  In  eharge  of  transportation  and  the  distribution  of 
auppliea  from  depot  to  ohurch  aad  Bchool  buildlog  com- 
mittees in  various  portions  of  the  city.  , 

3.  In  charge  of  diHtxibutioQ  of  relief. 

■i.  In  charge  of  supplying  water  to  church  and  school 
building  committees. 

5.  In  charge  of  railroad  passea  to  destitute  persons 
wishing  to  leave  the  city. 

S.   In  charge  of  hospitals  and  medical  supplies. 

7.  In  charge  of  providing  barrncks  for  shelter. 

The  third  of  these  sub-eommittees,  on  distribution  of 
relief,  consisted  of  a  gentlemaa  who  repreaented  the  Chi- 
cago Relief  and  Aid  Society  ;  the  sixth  consisted  of  two 
physicians.  Suitable  noticea  were  printed  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public,  one  of  which,  addressed  to  the  home- 
less, (tnnouuccd  that  all  the  pulilic  school  buildings  as  well 
as  churches  were  to  be  opened  for  the  shelter  of  persona 
who  could  not  find  other  accommodatious;  when  food 
wfts  not  to  be  found  at  such  buildings  it  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  committee  on  application  to  headquarters. 
The  president  of  the  board  of  trade  was  authorized  to 
receive  and  distribute  supplies  under  the  control  and  upon 
tlie  order  of  the  committee ;  and  waa  also  authorized  to 
hire  OT  press  into  service,  if  neKesaary,  a  suflicient  numb&r 
of  teams  to  handle  such  supplies.  By  October  12  it  was 
officially  estimated  that  about  seventy  thousand  persons  had 
been  relieved  by  the  aid  of  this  committee.  On  timt  date 
a  propOBition  was  submitted  from  the  Chicago  Kelief  and 
Aid  Society  that  the  aaid  society  should  take  full  charge 
of  the  receipt  and  diatribution  of  all  supplies  throughout 
the  entire  city.  After  full  diacusHion,  a  resolution  carry- 
ing this  plan  into  effect  was  adopted.  Tlie  resolution  waa 
aa  follows :  — 


"Eetotveti,  &b  the  sense  of  this.  nteebisK',  that  the  org&nizsticin  of  the 
Cbicagu  R^lipf  find  Aid  Siwiety  be  adopted  ns  the  mefius  of  diatribut- 
iiig  Hie  fdoJ  and  sujiplies  receivwl  for  the  suffieriiig,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent Relief  Comniitttib  aiipoiuted  Moiida}'  night  lout,  togelhur  with  the 
Mayor,  Comptroller,  City  Treasurer  and  two  other  aldermen  from 
each  division  of  the  city,  to  be  selected  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Pres.i. 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Rehef  and  Aid  Society,  be  fulded  lo  the  direclion 
of  said  society.'* 
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At  the  same  meeting  the  following  cireular  letter  was 
sent  to  eacti  local  committee  in  charge  of  reUef  distribu- 
tion :  — 

"  Commilteetf  &t  scbool  building  and  churches,  Id  chaig«  of  dis- 
tribuUiig  fouil,  clathitjg.  and  beiiiiicjg  U>  persons  rendered  homeless 
and  de&titiile  by  the  greiit  fire,  aie  directed  to  limit  the  issut:  of  s.up- 
phes  to  Uie  uhsuluw  dally  neceasities  ^iiot  always  the  wants)  of  per- 
BooH  applying  for,  and  eutitJed  to,  nia,  pending  the  coni|iI*lii>n  of  h 
I&i'ger  organuation  unii  a  more  thorough  gjateni  for  the  dijitribution 
of  relief.  The  Conmiittae  resitectfully  urge  n^xin  9UchComniitle*s  the 
great  iniportaDCti  of  Atrictly  nbxerriiig'  tiiis  rule,  so  that  the  geaerotLs 
contributions  we  are  now  receiving  may  not  be  diverted  from  the 
purpose  tor  whicb  they  are  needed,  and  ntkh  was  intended  by  tlia 
douora." 

The  relief  committee  discotitinued  all  official  action  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  October  14,  referring  all  mat- 
tera  relating  to  ita  work  after  that  date  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Soeiety.  The 
mayor  had  i^ued  the  followiug  proclomatiou  the  day  be- 
fure,  Friday,  October  IS  :  — 

"I  have  deemed  it  beat  for  the  inlarsBt  of  the  city  to  turn  over  to 
the  Chicago  Ruliet  and  Aid  Society  nil  contributioiiB  for  tha  suffering 
people  of  this  city,  This  Society  is  an  ineornorated  and  old  estab- 
liahed  organization,  havinj^'  poHse^sed  for  many  years  the  entire  eonfi- 
dcnce  of  our  community,  and  h  -taniili.ir  with  the  work  to  bi*  done. 
The  regular  force  of  tlii>i  Soi'iety  is  inadequate  to  this  immense  work, 
but  they  will  nipidly  eiiliirge  and  exU'tid  the  same  by  adding  promi- 
nent citizens  to  the  rewf^elive  eommitteeH,  and  1  call  upon  all  citizeos 
to  aid  this  ortjan izatiou  in  every  possihli?  way. 

"I  nlflo  confer  upon  th&i.n  a  contiiiuaace  of  the  same  power  here- 
tofore exercised  by  the  Citizens"  Committee,  namely,  the  power  to 
linpr«8a  leamrt  ond  labor,  and  to  procure  qunrters,  so  far  as  may  be 
iteceBBury,  for  thii  tran.'ipoTtfttiou  and  diitributinn  of  contribu-tionB, 
atid  Qare  of  the  sick  and  ilisab]F>d.  General  Shi^ridan  de,sire«  thi$ 
arranf^em&Dt,  and  has  promiaod  to  cooperate  with  the.  Association. 
It  will  be  meti  that  every  precaution  haa  been  taken  iu  regard  to  the 
diapoaition  of  oontriltutions.'* 

This  society  had  been  incorporated  in  1857,  its  objecta 
bding  stated  in  the  act  of  Incorporation  as  follows;  — 

"The  objeota  of  thia  corporation  ahnll  be  strictly  of  an  eleemoej- 
nary  tiat^iri^:  llini'y  shall  l>e  to  jiroviJc  a  |>erniBiient,  etllt;ient,  and  prac- 
tical mode  ot  Acluii[ii»teriag  ami  diatiibuiing  the  private  cbaritiea  of 
th9  city  of  Chicago;  to  examioA  and  e»tabli»h  the  necessary  means  for 
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obtaining  full  and  reliable  iD[orin:il'.ioii  of  ilta  condition  and  waiit«  of 
the  poor  of  naid  city,  anij  putting  into  prticUcal  and  etGdeitt  opemtion 
the  besb  aysi/em  of  rulieviDg  aad  preventing  nniit  and  pauperisiii. 
therein,"  • 

The  acceptance  of  tlie  trust  by  the  society  was  made 
known  to  the  public  througb  a.n  assouiated  press  despatch 
containing  directions  regarding  i?ontri  but  ions,  an  appeal 
for  the  continuance  of  such  contributions,  a  preference  ex- 
pressed for  money  rather  than  coutributions  in  kind,  and 
a  definite  announeemeut  that  no  more  tjoaked  or  perialmble 
food  was  needed  at  tliat  time."  In  order  that  there  might 
be  no  confusion,  the  mayor  added  to  the  previous  an- 
nouncements a  signed  statement  iu  the  public  pret^  of 
October  19  that  the  mayor  and  the  citizens'  relief  com- 
mittee had  turned  over  all  contributions  to  the  Chicago 
Relief  and  Aid  Society,  and  tliat  aside  from  that  unciety 
there  was  no  other  authorized  to  receive  contributiona  for 
general  distribution.  "There  are  many  special  societies," 
added  the  mayor,  "-as  well  a»  individuals,  to  whom  special 
donations  have  been  directed.  These  are  doing  an  excel- 
lent work  and  ctinnot  be  dispensed  with.  Onr  object  ia  to 
direct  attention  to  ttie  fact  that  there  iw  no  conflict  iu  the 
work,  and  that  contributions  for  the  geueralfund  ehould 
corae  to  this  association."  ^ 

The  society  found  it  necessary  at  the  flame  time  to  pub- 
lish a  statement,  requesting  all  newspapers  at  home  and 
abroad  to  give  circulation  to  it,  as  followii :  — 

"  The  reapoase  to  the  Bufferings  of  our  fltricksn  cit'zeiM  WM  BO  SJion- 
tanfrftllft  Alid  liliivei-sal,  that  rnoli^Vi  clothing,  and  pravlaiooi^  w^tq  s«nt 
not  only  ty  the  autlioritieM  oE  our  city,  hut  to  nmny  iiidividuab,  some 
of  fthich,  owiiLg  to  the  derangement  of  all  buejness,  may  have  niis- 
(rarried- 

"  To  the  end  that  these  unparnllnlefl  confributioiis  may  be  preserred, 
jiidiciouqly  appU<-il,  ami  sacredly  accounted  for,  we  nsk  all  persons  and 
cpimuitlees-pvery  where  lo  syiid  to  this  society  diipli^ate  aUilement-a.  so 
far  at)  po-saibl*).  of  all  articles  and  eBpeclnlly  of  i^iiiiia  of  monev  wMit  for 
ourftid,  tojjether  with  the  uome  of  the  pt.'i'son  or  aocii^ty  to  whom  sent. 

"  A  completo  record  of  the  aourcea  of  thpse  contributions,  together 
with  the  hiaWry  of  their  expenditaro,  will  be  preserved  for  lutnre 
pabliuatioD." 

'  Ael  of  Incnri:>nral ion  of  Chicago  Rt'lipf  and  Aid  Society. 
*  Ropon  of  Chicago  ItelicC  and  A.id  Society,  1ST4,  p.  136. 
<  Ihid.,  p.  1.T8. 
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^■petBted  to  lefiacB 
wiaeL  lk*d  pK:riomty  beea  «8tfaod>ed  bj^  the 
eooiMittee.  (H  Ae  pnmat  bat,  oat -warn  oa 
to  pnnride  blwr  for  aUe-bodied  apii&BBte; 
reception  and  cm  i  eipumdrooe.  to  reeav*  and 
frTrt**'*r  and  kttMa.  The  dhainnaB  of  «aeb  of  Cbe 
conmiueea  waa  — tiiooiwi  to  add  as  many  eiti»eo»  to  hie 
«0Haiittee  aa  be  cfaote,  makiBg  the  eoBunhtee 
the  Mpriniflf  of  the  vod  B^it  require,  be  himadf 
icspoBnbfe  for  iu  doi^a.  AH  pmoi  i^iged  in 
won  were  regueeted  ■*  to  st<^  bai^  distribuiknii,  and  to 
give  af^licatMU  as  nraeh  eriimnatMii  as  possiMei,  to  tba 
end  ttut  we  mxy  do4  waste  &e  genennis  aid  pouring  ia, 
••  the  work  of  relief  is  Dot  for  a  week,  or  a  month,  bat  for 
the  whole  of  the  ooming  winter,  and  to  a  great  extent  for 
even  a  longer  period."' 

This  plan  remained  in  force  snheeqaentljr  with  the  ex- 
ception that  at  the  following  annnal  meetiog  of  the  eodetj 
an  execatlre  committee  was  iJioeea  b^  the  ooard  of  direo- 
tore  from  their  owd  number,  and  invested  with  power  to 
transact  all  bu»Deai  subject  to  the  superriscHi  of  the 
boud,'  The  Qwmben  of  the  executive  committee  with 
one  or  two  exceptknis  gare  their  entire  time  to  the  work 
daring  the  winter  of  1871—187^  and  without  any  financial 
compeDsation  for  such  tterrice.  During  the  earlj  weeks  of 
the  winter  the  committee  gave  the  entire  day  to  the  work  of 
the  ^-arious  dei>artment»,  holding  nightly  meetings  at  whivh 
reiKirts  from  all  departments  were  received^  plans  for  tJie 
foilowing  day  considered,  necessary  changes  in  the  methods 
made,  BO  that  a  pletnre  of  the  situation  was  thus  constantly 
in  the  minds  of  its  members.'* 

On  Febroary  1,  1872,  the  following  announcement  waa 
made  through  tfae  Associaied  Preaa:  — 

"  The  ni^nltnui^  iloiiatloos  etnce  our  last  report,  tog'^tber  with  the 
twenty  tUys  ol  iriild  we»Ut«r  in  January,  enaMe  an  to  sa;  that  tfae  re- 
aooroM  of  tJw  Chicago  RBlief  a-Dd  Aid  iioc'my  will  meet  ^he  wante  of 
the  pr«H!iit  vinttT.  Bjr  rannurcea  we  mean  not  ofjIt  what  we  hhre 
ftotaolly  reoeiTwi,  l>iit  rariotw  muio*  of  which  we  have  been  advioed. 
■uob  M  the  New  Vork  Ctiamherof  Comuieroe  Fund,  and  the  aabacrip- 
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tionfl  of  aeveral  cities  deLajed  bj  negotiation  of  boadd  and  other  eauBea, 
which  suinB,  we  presume,  will  be  aubject  to  our  order  wh^n  needed. 
We  regard  it  &s  a  duty  to  make  tiiia  anuouncomeiit  the  earliest  day 
that  it  could  be  made  with  reuoD&ble  assuraace  of  its  cor^t^ctIleBS. 
We  can  also  say  that  there  witl  beenougbtomake  temporaxr  proyidiMi 
foirour  charitable  inatitutiDnB  whose  r«£OUTceit  were  cut  oS  dv  the  fire, 
A  careful  examiDntloa  of  their  affairs  i»  now  being  mnde  by  acom- 
mitteiQ  appoiated  for  that  purpose,  lu  our  aext  report,  to  be  published 
ill  February,  mention  will  be  made  of  all  contributionfl,  both  of  ntoaey 
and  arti-cks,  ao  far  as  inforiQAtion  cau  be  had  of  the  same.  Hvec-y- 
thing  received  by  this  Society  will  be  acknowledged,  aud  we  ask  all 
other  societies  ot  Chicago  to  send  un  an  aircflunt  of  their  receipts. 
Buti  as  m.uch  was  giyen  out  by  various  ageocieH  tu  the  first  days  niter 
the  lire  without  record,  we  also  reiiueat  all  societies  and  committees 
elsewhere  to  eeiid  us  an  account  of  their  doontiona  not  mentloDed  in 
our  next  re^Kirt.  to  the  end  that  in  a  etill  further  and  final  report 
proper  acknowledgement  may  be  made  of  the  entire  contribatioua  to 
our  people."  • 

After  the  confuaion  and  disorder  of  the  first  few  daja 
after  the  fire,  during  which  period  food  was  given  to  all 
who  iifiked  it,^  an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  work  of 
relief  to  a  system  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  the  waya  and 
means,  to  secure  to  the  real  sufferers  the  needed  aid,  to 
detect  and  defeat  Imposition,  and  to  aid  in  estahlishiog 
order  by  withholding  encouragement  to  idleness. 

The  first  step  was  to  divide  the  city  into  five  large  dis- 
tricts of  &A  nearly  equal  proportion  as  po^ible.  These 
districts  were  subdivided  at  first  into  thirteen  smaller 
districts,  but  these  boundary  lines  were  rearranged  from 
time  to  thiie  as  the  work  contracted.  Each  district  was 
given  a  superintendent  who  acted  under  the  direction  of 
the  general  superintendent,  and  the  smaller  aub-districta 
were  in  charge  of  a  Bubsuperinteodent  with  supervision 
over  his  immediate  depot  of  supplies.  At  first  about  ninety 
men  and  women  were  employed  to  assist  each  superin- 
tendent, some  of  whom  aided  in  the  distribution^  while 
others  visited  those  whose  names  were  registered,  and 
sought  out  sufferers  who  needed  aid  but  did  not  know  where 
to  find  it.  As  soon  as  practicable  a  registration  was  made 
of  each  applicant,  after  which  "  none  were  allowed  to  take 
supplies  from  the  depot  without  full  entry  of  name, 
residence,  condition,  and  other  circumstances  which  would 

>  Report  of  Chicago  Kelbet  and  Aid  SocleCy,  1874,  pp.  IZQ.  140. 
*/6W..  p.  141. 
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identify  the  applicant."  ^  The  visitor  was  to  keep  himself 
conetaQtly  iafoiined  a.3  to  all  the  persons  thus  entered  in 
bis  district,  and  to  make  periodical  returns  at  the  office. 
"  He  was  to  learn  by  observation  and  inquiry  the  exact 
condition  of  the  registered  ;  whether  they  were  well  or  ill; 
whether  they  were  idle  or  iiiduHtrious;  whether  thej  were 
voluntarily  idle,  in  which  caae  they  were  peremptorily  cut 
off  from  Jiid  ;  whether  they  were  entitled  to  entire  or  only 
partial  support ;  whether  they  had  other  means  of  support 
than  public  bounty ;  and,  in  short,  any  circumstances  in 
relation  to  their  condition,  or  hahita,  or  character,  which 
would  be  a  guide  as  to  the  care  which  should  be  given 
them  at  the  stations.  There  a  ledger  account  was  opened 
with  each  of  them,  in  which  appeared  the  returns  of  the 
visitors,  the  auppKea  given,  with  their  dates,  and  when 
thej  were  cut  off,  if  discontinued,  and  the  reasons  why."' 

The  districts  were  frequently  visited  by  a  general 
inspector,  and  a  committee  on  complaintii  was  always 
ready  at  headquarters  to  listen  to  complaints  of  neglect  or 
improper  treatment,  and  to  provide  for  their  correction  if 
found  on  inquiry  to  have  been  well  founded," 

The  report  published  by  the  society  contains  detailed 
atatiatica  of  the  number  of  familiea  aided  in  each  district 
from  about  November  11,  on  which  date  12,7(55  families 
were  receiving  aid.  According  to  the  recorda,  the  total 
number  of  difl'erojit  families  that  were  aided  from  October, 
1871,  to  May,  1873,  was  3^,242.  Assuming  an  average  of 
four  in  each  family  the  total  number  of  persons  was  thus 
over  150,000.  In  the  month  of  January,  1872,  accounts 
were  opened  with  6385  new  families,  in  February  with 
241T,  in  March  with  1-522,  and  through  the  remainder  of 
the  year  with  from  100  to  300  a  month,  according  to  the 
season.'' 

At  first,  aa  has  been  indicated,  food  was  given  indis- 
eriminately  and  in  uncertain  quantities.  Later  it  waa 
reduced  to  fixed  rations*  given  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
days,  and  finally  of  a  week.  At  lirgt  bresid  and  crackers 
were  supplied,  the  latter  lieiug  entirely  contributions  from 
abroad.     After  families  had  b&en  supplied  with  stoves, 

'  Report  of  Chicago  Relief  aTid  Aid  Society,  1874,  pp.  H2.  143. 
a  Tbid.,  p.  143.  «  Ibid.,  p.  143.  •  Ibid.,  p.  140, 
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flour  was  supplied  at  a.  greatly  diminished  expense.  Coffee 
or  tea  was.  given  as  the  applicant  preferred,  but  tea,  which 
was  the  chtiiper,  waa  ugually  chosen.' 

The  following  is  an  exhihit  of  the  amount  and  cost  of 
one  week's  rations  for  two  adults  and  three  children  i^  — 

3  pounds  of  mrk,  At  5|  cents $.16^ 

0  paatidci  of  beef,  at  5  i:<jnts         ......         ,       ,30 

14  puniDda  of  flour,  at  3  c«iita A'2 

1^  jnectis  of  potatnt!^,  at  i^Ocenta         .....        ^      .25 

!  puuud  of  tea,  at  BO  c«iits SO 

1|  pounds  of  gugar,  at  11  centiS 16} 

ij  pouudfi  of  rice  at  Bceata;  or  31  poundB  of  beane  at  3^  cents      .I'i 
l|  pouuda  of  eoup,.at  7  ceiitct      .        .....        .      .00 

li  pounds  of  dried  applen,  at  Scents V2 

3  pounds  of  fresh  b-eei,  at  5  -centa        ,         .         ,         ^         ,         ,       .15 

Total 91.1)8 

If  breiwl,  at  4  carta  psr  pound,  waa  aaed  instead  of  flour,  the 

coRt  waa  inpreaaed         .......         .     #.42 

If  crackers  jit  7  oeiitH  per  pcuud 1.05 

If  IJ  poundii  of  coffee  iuataad  oi  tea .17 

An  ampk  supply  of  bituminouB  coul  and  special  con- 
sideration from  the  many  companies  and  railwaya  enabled 
the  committeti  to  supply  fuel  at  a  weekly  cost  of  41,12 
making;  the  coat  of  food  and  fuel  for  each  family  -43.10 
The  demand  for  fuel  boiug  constant  and  next  in  impor- 
tance to  that  for  food,  a  large  deput  of  coal  was  kept  in 
reserve  for  lemergenciea  in  case  of  interruption  to  railroiid 
transportatiou  by  snowfalls  and  other  causes  during  the 
winter.^ 

The  need  for  clotliing  was  "inceaaant  and  immense." 
Large  auppliea  hnd  been  sent  forward,  Imt  thoso  wero 
chiefly  of  second-hand  summer  clothing  and  answered  only 
ei  temporary,  iiltliough  good,  purpose.  The  necetwity  for 
substituting  better  and  warmer  garments  was  imperative. 
It  was  diaeovered  that  "the  markets  of  thi.s  eoniitry  could 
not  supply  the  demand  for  blankets  alone.  I'ieee  gooda 
were  in  many  instaqceB  given  out  in  meagured  quantity  to 
applicants  to  raivkn  up  for  themselves.  In  this  work  great 
a$eistauc«  was  rendered  by  such  associations  of  ladi$3  m  th& 
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Ladies'  Relief  and  Aid  Society;  the  Ladiea"  Industrial  Aid 
Sooiety  of  St.  John's  Church  ;  the  La.Jies'  Christian  Union ; 
the  Ladiea'  Society  of  Park  Avenue  Church;  and  tha 
Ladies'  Society  of  the  Home  of  the  Friendleas.  All  of  these 
BocietisH  employed  a  large  number  of  sewing  women, 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  fire,  in  making  up  gar- 
ments, bed  comforters,  beil-tieks,  and  other  articles,  from 
piece  goods  supplied  by  the  Relief  Committee,  to  he 
returned,  thus  manufactured,  to  the  Geveral  depots  for 
distribution."' 

Associated  with  the  purchasing  committee  were  es- 
perienced  and  responsible  merchants  whose  "  operations 
extended  to  all  parts  of  this  country  and  of  England." 
For  this  committee  a  large  clerical  force  and  a  thorough 
organization  were  required.  The  government,  through 
General  Sheridan,  furnished  TOOt)  blankets  and  5000  com- 
plete sets  of  underclothes. 

Aa  early  as  October  24  instructions  were  issued  to 
Buperintendenta,  assistants,  and  visitors  in  the  service  of 
the  society  to  the  effect  that  "not  a  aingle  dollar  be 
expended  for  persons  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  no 
matter  how  strongly  their  claim  may  be  urged  by  them- 
selves or  others.  Every  carpenter  or  mason  can  now  earn 
from  three  to  four  dollars  per  day,  every  laborer  two 
dollars,  every  half-grown  boy  one  dollar,  every  woman 
capable  of  doing  household  work  from  two  to  three  dollais 
per  week  and  her  board,  either  in  the  city  or  country. 
Clerks,  and  persona  uoiiccustomed  to  outdoor  labor,  if 
they  cannot  find  such  employment  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to,  must  take  such  as  is  offered  or  leave  the 
city.  Any  man,  single  woman,  or  boy,  able  to  work,  and 
unemployed  at  this  time,  is  so  from  choice  and  not  from 
necessity.  You  will,  therefore,  at  once  commence  the 
work  of  reexamination  of  the  cases  of  all  persons  who 
have  been  visited  and  recorded  upon  your  books,  and  %vill 
give  no  aid  to  any  families  who  are  eapjible  of  earning 
their  own  support,  if  fully  employed  (except  it  be  to 
supply  Bome  needed  articles  of  clothing,  bedding,  or  fur- 
niture which  their  earnings  will  not  enable  them  to  procure, 
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and  at  the  same  time  meet  their  ordinary  eipenseB  of  food 
and  fuel). 

"  No  aid  should  be  rendered  to  persons  posseased  of 
property,  either  personal  or  real,  from  which  they  might, 
by  reasonable  exertions,  procure  the  meana  to  supply  their 
wants,  nor  to  those  who  have  f  rieoda  able  to  relieve  them. 

"Our  aid  must  be  held  aacred  for  the  aged,  infirm, 
widows,  and  orphans,  and  to  supply  to  familiefi  those  actual 
necessaries  of  life,  which,  with  the  best  exertions  on  their 
part,  they  are  unable  to  procure  by  their  labor.  You  will 
intrust  thia  work  of  reexaitii nation  to  your  moat  judicious 
a,nd  intelligent  viyitora,  who  will  act  conscientiously  and 
fearlessly  in  the  di«charg'e  of  their  duties." '  On  the  same 
day  definite  inBtructious  were  added  on  the  following 
points :  — 

"  In  the  distribution  of  supplies,  give  uncooked  instead 
of  cooked  food  to  all  families  provided  with  stoves  —  flour 
instead  of  bread,  etc. 

"The  Shelter  Committee  furnish  all  families  for  whom 
they  provide  houses  and  barracks,  with  stove,  bedstead, 
and  mattrest^,  and  no  isuue  of  those  articles  to  yuch  families 
will  be  necessary  on  your  part. 

"  Superintendents  of  Districts  and  Subdietricta  will  so 
keep  an  account  of  their  disbarsements  as  to  give  a  correct 
report  to  me  at  the  eud  of  each  week,  the  number  of 
families  aided  during  the  week,  and  the  amoimt,  in  gross, 
of  supplies  distributed. 

'*  Superintendeuts  will  also  ascertain  and  report,  as  early 
as  possible,  the  amount  of  furniture,  number  of  stoves, 
amount  of  common  crockery,  etc.,  which  will  be  needed  in 
their  respective  districts- 

"Superintendents  will  also  organize  their  working  force 
u  early  as  possible,  retaining  upon  their  force  those  who 
have  proved  themsclvea  the  most  efficient  and  capable 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  reducing  the  number  of 
paid  employees  to  the  smallest  number  consistent  with  the 
efficient  performance  of  the  work  of  their  districts. 

"  No  person  in  the  employ  of  the  Society  will  be  allowed 
to  receive  for  his  own  use  any  supplies  oi  any  kind  wbat- 
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ever,  except  jt  be  ihrough  the  ordinary  channela  of  relief, 
and  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  omce  in  which  he  is 
employed. 

"In  all  caws  of  applicants  moving  into  your  district 
from  another,  you  will,  before  giving  any  relief,  ascertain, 
by  inquiry  at  the  office  of  the  district  from  which  they 
came,  if  they  had  been  aided  in  that  district,  and  to  what 
extent. 

"In  the  issue  of  supplies  yon  will  discriminate  accord- 
ing to  the  health  and  condition  of  the  family,  furnishing 
to  the  aged,  infirm,  and  delicate  supplies  not  ordinarily 
furnished  to  those  in  robust  health." ' 

On  April  1  the  work  of  the  society  was  consolidated 
in  the  central  office,  and  it  was  announced  that  '•  Only  the 
sick,  ^ed,  and  in6Tni.  and  poor  widows  with  dependent 
children  will  be  regarded  as  subjects  for  relief.  There 
will  be  no  further  issue  of  stoves,  furniture,  bedding*,  nor 
clotliing. 

"No  further  appropriations  will  be  made  for  buildings 
or  anything  pert^iining  to  improvement  of  property  or 
payment  of  ground  rent."^ 

The  difliculties  of  storing  and  distributing  supplies 
were  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  principal  railroad  depots 
liad  been  destro^-ed  by  the  fire.  Between  October  11 
and  October  16,  380  car-loads  of  goods  were  received. 
Coming  free  of  freiglit  cliarges,  they  were  without  way- 
bills or  invoices  and  necessarily  to  be  unloaded  from 
side-tracks  at  remote  points  of  the  city.  They  were 
instantly  opened,  and  their  content*}  sent  without  record 
or  count  wherever  they  were  supposed  to  be  most  needed. 
General  Shend»n  IumI  taken  possession  of  two  large  ware- 
bouses  which  were  soon  afterwards  turned  over  to  a  eora- 
raittee.  and  later  three  stores,  a  cbutch,  and  a  skating-rink 
were  occupied  as  storehouses  and  points  of  dlslributiou.* 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  concentration,  these 
general  storehouses  were  afterwards  reduced  to  two,  the 
flkating-iiiik  in  the  west  division  of  the  city  and  a  church 
in  the  south.  The  latter  was  also  the  headquarters  of  the 
special  bureau  to  which  reference  will  be  made  below. 
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When  tliis  was  abandoned,  the  etating-rink  remained  the 
sole  depot  for  n.11  articles  except  vegetables.  These  were 
stored  in  a  large  frost-ppoof  building  built  for  the  purpose, 
and.  in  two  large  cellars. ■* 

During  the  early  weeks  expenditures  far  transportation 
were  beavy.  The  committee  which  was  in  charge  of  this 
transportation  also  took  charge  of  the  speeial  task  of  pro- 
viding passes  for  the  large  number  of  persons  wlio  wished 
to  leave  Chicago  and  wer«  without  the  means  of  doing  so. 
At  first  paaaes  were  iaautid  by  this  committee,  which  were 
honored  by  the  ditferent  railways.  After  a  few  weeks  the 
committee  gave  only  recommendations  for  passes  which 
were  usually  accepted  by  the  roads.  At  a  still  later  period 
half-Care  tickets  were  issued  Upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  chttinnan  of  the  comniittee  — an  arrangenient  which  i& 
generally  in  force  in  ordiniiry  tiiiiea,  the  reeoiutuenrtfltion 
of  one  or  more  recognized  agencies  being  accepted  by  the 
railways  in  each  cit}-.  lietwecn  October  13,  1871,  and  tho 
end  01  the  month  2766  passes  were  issued  good  for  dOlT 
persons.  By  May  1,  1873,  these  numbers  Lad  been  in- 
creased by  about  one  thousand  respectively. 

Perhaps  the  most  exceptional  feature  of  the  relief  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  fire  was  the  necessity  for  providing 
shelter  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  months  for  a  total 
population  of  from  35tO0O  to  40,000  persona,  Tlie  suburbs 
of  the  city  were  so  few  in  number  and  for  the  mogt  part 
80  distant,  that  only  a  few  of  those  who  were  homeless 
found  immediate  slielter  in  them.  The  cburcliea  and 
achnolhousea  which  were  at  first  thrown  open  were  "un- 
guitablii,  and  at  beat  temporary  resting  places,"' 

The  temporary  barracks  constructed  by  the  Citizens' 
Committee  were  open  to  grave  objections  as  the  homes  for 
the  winter  of  a  large  number  of  people.  It  was;  felt  that 
"  so  lar^ffi  a  nund)er  brought  into  promiscuous  and  involun- 
tary assoeiatiitn  would  almost  certainly  engender  disease 
and  promote  idleness,  disorder,  and  vice,  ami  be  dangerous 
to  theniselveia  and  to  the  neigbbnrhood  in  which  they  migbt 
be  placed.  Such  buildinga  could  only  be  put  up  by  suffer- 
ance upon  land  to  which  the  occupants  could  obtain  no  title, 

1  Report  of  Chicago  ReUcf  and  Aid  gocletr,  IST4,  p.  177. 
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could  have  no  interest  in  improviug',  and  from  which  they 
would  undoubtedly  be  removed  in  the  spring,  if  not  sooner, 
by  the  actuaL  owners."  It  was  therefore  decided  to  erect 
Bmall  houses,  or  rather  in  most  instances  to  supply  the 
materials  from  which  beads  of  farailies  might  erect  their 
own.  The  total  cost  of  tlie  houses  when  simply  furnished 
was  $126,  and  nearly  8000  of  these  houses  were  built  or 
the  niftterirtl  provided  by  the  Shelter  Committee.  Mora 
than  5QO0  of  them  had  been  erected  by  the  middle  of 
November.  It  was  estimated  that  the  actual  rental  value 
of  these  houses  was  about  810  a  month,  and  as  the  cost 
of  the  houses  exclusive  of  furniture  was  SlOO,  the  rental 
for  ten  months  would  cover  the  coat  of  construction.  In 
no  case,  however,  was  rent  charged  to  occnpants.^ 

Besides  the  isolated  houses  there  were  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city  four  barracks,  in  which  were  lodged  one 
thousand  families  mainly  of  the  class  who  had  not  hitherto 
lived  in  houses  of  their  own,  but  in  rooms  in  tenement- 
houses.  In  these  barraoks  each  family  had  two  separate 
rooms,  and  they  w&ra  furnished  in  precisely  the  same  way 
aa  the  separate  houses.  As  the  number  of  those  cared  for 
in  one  place  did  not  exceed  1250,  and  these  were  under  the 
constant  and  careful  supervision  of  medical  and  police 
superintendents,  their  health  and  sanitary  condition  was  as 

good  as  that  which  they  had  expeiienced  in  their  own 
omes,  if  not  better.     Only  one  death  occurred  in  the  bar- 
racks during  the  first  month. 

At  the  same  time  the  provision  of  separate  houses  was 
a  much  more  satisfactory  arrangement,  and  is  in  fact  one  of 
the  best  instances  of  emergency  relief  which  has  been  de- 
vised under  similar  circumstance g.  To  replace  a  house 
which  had  been  owned  or  rented  with  the  essential  furnish- 
ings was  practically  to  take  the  place  of  iire  insurance, 
and  the  relief  provided  in  this  way  for  8000  families  ia  the 
most  conspicuoua  instance  on  reeord  of  the  positive  efficacy 
of  adeqtiiite  and  well-managed  relief  in  enabling  those  who 
have  suffered  from  such  a  calamity  speedily  to  regain  prac- 
tical self-support. 

Of  equal  interest,  although  perhaps  less  striking  —  since 
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each  case  stiincls  more  or  leas  on  its  own  basis,  making  it 
more  difficult  to  form  a  comprehenaive  survey — was  the 
work  of  tlie  Special  Relief  Committee. 

In  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  aince  the  Chicag^o  fire, 
it  has  eome  to  be  perceived  that  practically  all  relief  is 
special  relief,  and  that  there  are  few  ins^tances  in  which  & 
close  and  sympathetic  BCrutiuy  cf  the  actual  circumstancea 
will  not  HUggeat  some  deviation  from  couTentional  and 
routine  relief  methods.  Even  now,  however,  the  United 
Hebrew  Charitiea  of  New  York  City,  one  of  the  largest 
relief  agencies,  expends  a  considerable  sum  annually  in 
*'  special  relief  "  of  unusual  kinds,  and  it  was  a  progressive 
and  enlightened  spirit  that  prompted  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  exceptional  caaea  in  which  money  rather  than 
relief  in  kind  was  advisable,  and  in  which  it  would  be 
advisable  to  aid  in  the  "  purchase  of  tools,  machinery, 
furniture,  fixtures,  or  professional  books,  which  are  neces' 
Bary  for  engaging  in  any  business  which  has  a  sutticiently 
assured  prospect  of  providing  a  support  for  the  applicant 
and  his  family'.  "^ 

Within  the  eighteen  months  from  the  beginning  of  its 
work  the  Special  Committee  expended  i|43T,458.09,  of 
wMch  S6371.80  was  for  rent,  $10,7*2  for  tools,  S1S8,S55.26 
for  aewing-machiiies,  and  $281,389,03  for  other  special 
fonns  of  relief.*  By  arrangements  made  with  most  of  the 
sewing-machine  companies,  persons  who  were  deemed  en- 
titled to  such  aid  were  allowed  a  discount  of  40  per  cent 
from  regular  retail  prices.  In  the  gveatef  propoHion  of 
8uch  cases  the  committee  advanced  to  sewing-machine 
companies  the  sum  of  f20  toward  such  purchase,  leaving* 
the  applicant  to  pay  the  remainder,  which,  on  a  $70  ma- 
chine, amounted  to  $22,  and  for  the  payment  of  which  a 
liberal  credit  was  granted  by  tlie  companies.  When  the 
Circutn stances  were  such  as  to  render  it  expedient,  the 
entire  price  of  the  machine,  less  the  agreed  discount,  was 
p&id  by  the  committee,  and  subsequently  three  of  the  com- 
panies made  a  discount  of  60  per  cent  when  the  eommtt- 
t€e  paid  for  the  machine.     In  all  instanccH  the  applicant 
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selected  the  kiml  of  machine  deeired.^  In  the  judgrment 
of  the  commlitee  tliis  form  of  relief  was  productive  of 
great  good.  "  It  rendered  a  large  number  &f  worthy  and 
industrious  sewing  women,  wliose  means  of  subsistence 
had  been  wholly  destroyed  by  the  fire,  at  once  self-support- 
ing." 

The  relief  effected  by  this  committee  was  varied.  "  Car- 
penters, masons,  tinners,  bookbiuders,  loeksmithsj  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  workers  in  almost  every  brniich  of  me- 
chanical industry,  were  suppUed  with  tools  ;  machiner}'-  of 
various  kinds  was  furnished ;  surgeons,  dentists,  and 
engineers  were  supplied  with  the  instruments  of  their 
respective  callings.  Many  persons  were  »ided  witli  furni- 
ture and  means  to  open  boarding-houses. 

"  The  aim  of  the  committee  in  tliia  class  of  ca.ses  was, 
by  aiding  the  applicant  with  the  needful  tools  and  appli- 
ances for  prosecuting  some  kind  of  bueines»  or  industrial 
pnr&uit,  to  enable  him,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  to 
obtain  a,  support,  and  rdieve  him  from  the  fteceasity  of 
any  further  ajiplication  for  assistance. 

"  The  relief  thus  afforded  extended  to  a  class  in  our 
community,  who,  while  they  were  the  severest  sufferers  by 
the  tire,  had  hitherto  received  leaa  than  any  other  from 
the  relief  funds. 

"  Money  which  ainiply  placed  in  the  applicant's  posses- 
sion the  means  of  earning  his  own  support  could  be  re* 
ceived  without  humiliation  and  without  injury;  and  the 
machinery  and  appliances  which  were  thus  purchased  were 
not  lost,  but  constituted  lasting  additions  to  the  produc- 
tive industry  of  the  community."" 

As  rapidly  as  possible  the  same  degree  of  system  and 
efficiency  was  introduced  into  the  provision  for  the  aick 
and  disabled,  aa  was  shown  in  other  departments,  emergency 
and  necessarily  crude  devices  being;  Hupplautcd,  as  changed 
circumstances  permitted,  by  definite  arrangements  with 
suitably  equipped  hospitals,  the  establishment  of  dispen- 
saries, and  the  adoption  of  sanitary  measures  to  prevent 
epidemics. 

'  Report  of  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  floctely,  1874,  p.  200,    Thta 
prabablj  refers  to  Lba  make  aud  doi  the  qu&lily  of  Itm  ta&cluiie. 
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Although  after  the  fire  there  was  no  lack  of  employ- 
ment, particularly  of  uns-killed  labor,  it  was  nevertheless 
thought  prudent  to  establish  an  eraploj-ment  bureau,  which 
was  of  service  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Special 
Committee,  the  Coraraittee  on  Transportation,  and  in  other 
ways.  The  bureau  did  not  undertake  to  find  employment 
for  women,  although  cooperating  societies  gave  abundant 
employment  to  aeamstresees,' 

A  special  contribution  of  S50,000  was  sent  to  the  mayor 
of  Chicago  by  A.  T.  Stewart  on  October  10.  Ab  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  donor  that  it  should  be  mainly 
devoted  to  the  aid  of  self -supporting  women  and  widows 
and  children,  it  remained  untouched  until  November  15, 
although  a  committee  had  earlier  been  appointed,  in  part 
by  the  donor  himself  and  in  part  by  the  Relief  and  Aid 
Society.  When  the  distribution  of  this  fund  wm  taken 
up,  "records  of  the  several  distributing  districts  were 
examined  to  ascertain  approximately  the  number  of  appli- 
cants of  the  classes  designated  that  might  be  reasonably 
expected  to  apply  for  aid  from  this  fund. 

"  It  was  thus  ascertained  that  the  percentage  of  widows 
aud  single  women  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  (or 
support  who  had  been  burned  out  was  about  34  per  cent." 

The  committee  fixed  $100  as  the  maximum  to  be  given 
in  any  one  case,  which  amount  Was  afterward  increased  to 
t200."" 

The  society  itself  continued  disbursements  to  the  same 
class  through  the  same  committee  from  the  month  of 
March.  1872,  until  the  expenditures  amounted  to  !!'95,100, 

There  were  915  approved  applicants  for  relief  from  the 
Stewart  Fund  of  *50,000,  and  808  for  relief  from  an  addi- 
tional ^45.100.  Of  tlie  persons  aided,  651  were  single 
women,  1989  widows,  and  there  were  3215  children. 


'  Keport  of  Chicago  Relifil  ud  Aid  Swietj,  LB71,  pp.  272,  273. 
« Ibid.,  p.  88*. 


CHAPTER  II 


THK  JOHNSTOWN  FLOOD 


Tk  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  May,  1889,  occnrred 
the  Johnstown  Flood,  reaulting  in  the  loss  of  between  2000 
and  3000  liveB  and  the  destruction  in  the  Conemaugh 
Valley,  in  western  Pennayivania,  of  property  valued  at 
112,000,000.  The  bursting  of  a  dam  releaeed  a  body 
of  water  of  about  700  acres,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  deep, 
causing  death  and  suffering  unequalled  even  by  the  Chicago 
fire  —  although  there  have  been  several  disasters  in  which 
the  loss  of  material  property  was  greater.  The  chairman 
of  the  Citizens'  Relief  Coounittee  of  Pittsburg  uses  the 
following  language  : '  — 

*'  In  the  morulug  there  fttood  hundreds  of  eubstantial 
and  beautiful  houses,  streets  of  warehouses  filled  with  mer- 
chandise, hotels,  churches,  schools,  and  factoriea ;  when 
night  came  there  waa  but  a  plain  of  gravel  and  mud,  splin- 
tered fragments  of  houses,  scattered  piles  of  bricks,  masses 
of  massive  machinery  torn  from  their  beds  in  the  factories 
and  lying  in  shapeless  piles  of  ruin,  scattered  and  broken 
household  furnishings,  costly  merchandise,  and  thousands 
of  Corpses  buried  in  mud  and  water.  In  one  short  and 
terrible  hour  more  than  1600  houses,  filled  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  wrecked  and  ruined." 

The  city  of  Johnstown,  situated  seventy-five  miles  east 
of  Pittsburg,  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  important 
iron  and  steel  industries  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  described, 
even  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  as  one  of  the  busiest  towns 
of  the  busiest  of  states.  From  5000  to  7000  men  were 
employed,  chiefly  in  iron  and  steel  industries,  with   all 

1  WilliuD  McCreery :  Keport  of  Cirlxens  Belief  Caminittee  of  PitttVurg. 
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the  indicationB  of  good  wages,  thrift,  and  regularity  of 
work. 

The  bursting  of  the  dam,  although  attributed  at  the 
time,  by  many,  to  careleasness,  appears  to  have  been  due 
bo  the  unprecedented  and  long-continued  rains,  which 
resulted  not  only  in  this  disaster  but  also  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  heavy  railroad  bridge  between  Harrisburg  and 
Altoona,  and  in  floods  in  various  other  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  and  adjoining  states,  from  which  there  was  evet 
greater  loss  of  property  than  in  Johnstown. 

The  flood  destroyed  the  bridges  and  a  large  part  of 
the  city,  depositing,  where  the  houaes  had  stood,  a  vast 
amount  of  wreckage  of  all  aorta  containing  the  bodies  of 
human  beings  and  animals.  The  survivors  found  refuge 
in  the  houses  left  standing  upon  the  bluffs  and  higher 
ground  on  either  side  of  the  flood,  thus  being  separated 
from  each  other.  As  soon  as  the  waterb  had  subsided,  on 
Saturday,  June  1,  a  meeting  of  survivors,  was  held  in  a 
tavern  which  had  escaped  the  flood,  and  committees  were 
appointed  on  frnance,  on  supplies,  on  police,  on  the  care 
of  the  dead,  and  on  other  departments  of  work  which 
appeared  to  require  attention.  The  first  effective  step, 
however,  in  the  relief  of  the  stricken  comniunity  was 
taken  by  the  Johnstown  Relief  Corps,  organized  by  the 
Pittsburg  Relief  Committee,  under  the  personfil  direction 
of  James  B.  Scott,  one  of  the  most  capable  business 
men  of  Pittsburg,  who  later  became  a  member  of  the 
Flood  Commission.  This  corps  of  volunteers,  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  disaster,  started  for  JolmstowD 
with  a  railway  train  filled  with  provisions.  Full  dis- 
cretion had  been  given  to  Mr.  Scott  and  hie  associates, 
and  every  assurance  that  whatever  requisitions  were 
made  on  the  relief  committee  would  be  honored.  Mem- 
biTB  of  the  relief  corps,  consisting  largely  of  men  unused 
to  manual  labor,  carried  the&e  provisions  over  a  rough 
and  dangerous  path  of  nearly  a  mile,  as  it  was  known 
that  the  flood  had  destroyed  all  food  supplies  in  the 
valley,  and  neither  wagons  nor  trains  could  reach  a 
nearer  point. 

No  previous  calamity,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chicago 
fire,  and  incidental  features  of  the  great  Civil  War,  had 
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made  greater  demaDds  upon  the  sympathy  and  charity  of 
the  nation.  Subacriptioiis  were  immediately  Ofjcned  in 
all  coraiaHULties.  Early  on  Saturday  morning,  June  1, 
the  citizens  of  Pittsbiivg  and  Allegheny  aa.seroWed  to  con- 
aider  what  action  should  be  taken,  and  upon  the  relief 
uomuiittee  appointed  at  tide  meeting  fell  subsequently  a 
large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  relief. 

A  meeting  of  representative  citizen:^,  called  in  Washing- 
ton by  President  IlaiTison,  was  typical  of  tlie  clearness 
with  which  the  need  of  relief  was  ever3'where  recognized, 
and  tbe  spirit  of  "  impatient  benevolence  *'  with  which  the 
people  acted.  ^'  In  auch  meetings  aa  we  have  liere,"  said 
the  President,  "and  other  like  gatherings  tliat  are  taking 
place  in  all  cities  of  this  land,  we  have  the  only  rays  of 
hope  and  light  in  the  general  gloom.  When  such  a  calam- 
itous visitation  falls  upon  any  section  of  our  country,  we 
can  do  no  more  tlmn  put  about  the  dark  picture  the  golden 
border  of  love  und  chnrity.  It  is  in  such  fires  us  these 
that  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  welded. 

"And  where  is  sympathy  and  help  more  appropriate 
than  here  in  the  national  capital?  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
early  this  morning,  from  a  city  not  long  ago  visited  with 
pestilence,  not  long  ago  itself  apjjealing  to  the  charitable 
people  of  the  whole  laud  for  relief, —  the  city  of  Jackson- 
ville, Florida, —  there  came  the  ebb  of  that  tide  of  charity 
which  flowed  toward  it  in  the  time  of  its  need,  in  a  tele- 
gram from  the  tiaiutary  Relief  Association,  authorizing 
me  to  draw  upon  them  for  S2000  for  the  relief  of  the 
Pennsylvania  sufTerers." 

Such  contributions,  remnantg  of  some  efirlter  relief  fund, 
are  a  not  uncommon  incident  of  new  relief  funds.  One 
of  the  fii'st  contributions  made  to  the  Martinique  relief 
of  1902  was  from  a  fund  formed  to  aid  the  sufferers  from 
a  lire  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  the  same  city  from  which 
the  suhscripiion  to  Johnstown  had  come  thirteen  years 
before. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
although  themselves  severe  sufferers,  placed  their  entire 
service  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pittsburg  committee,  and 
later  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
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administration  of  relief  from  other  sources.  One  milliou 
of  dollars,  in  money,  cLothing,  provisions,  aad  other  neces- 
earies,  was  rcteived  and  disbursed  for  the  direct  aid  of 
Johnstown  by  the  Pittsburg  committee. 

On  June  3  a  ijroclamation  was  issued  by  James  A. 
Beiiver,  gnvernoi'  of  IVnnsjlvanin,  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  whith  he  gav«  official  aaeurani-u  that 
newspaper  repiirts  sis  to  the  loss  of  life  and  property  had 
not  been  exaggerated,  altliongli,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
the  estimate  wliiL^h  (.Governor  Beaver  incorporated  into  his 
proclauiatiori  ])roveiI,  both  aa  to  tlic  Ions  of  life  and  as  to  the 
loss  of  property,  to  be  about  twiue  ftB  great  im  had  aetually 
occurred.  Thia  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  difficulty, 
not  only  of  establishing  communication,  but  of  estimating 
the  extent  of  the  loss,  even  on  the  ground.  The  procla- 
mation, after  acknowledging  hearty  and  generous  offers 
of  help  from  the  President,  governors  of  states,  mayors 
of  cities,  individuals,  committees,  and  private  and  munici- 
pal corporations,  ended  with  tl:ie  aaaurance  that  contribu- 
tions would  be  used  carefully  and  judiciously  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  bring  them  to  the  immediate  and  direct 
relief  of  those  families  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
intended. 

Subscription  lists  were  opened  everywhere  and  in  a 
great  variety  o£  waya.  Material  conlributiona  from  indi- 
vidnals  and  local  commitiees  were  soon  concentrated  at 
four  different  points:  at  Harrisbmg,  under  the  personal 
control  of  tlie  governor;  at  Philadelphia,  under  tlie  Per- 
manent Relief  Committee  of  thatcity  ;  at  Pittsburg-,  under 
the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee;  and  at  New  York,  under 
a  relief  committee.  There  were,  however,  other  comiiiit- 
tees  at  other  points  acting  independently  of  one  another, 
and  there  wag  no  common  knowledge  of  disbiiraeraents 
and  appi'opriations.  To  avoid  the  confusion  certain  to 
ensue  from  this  aituation,  thtsre  wau  appointed,  ou  the 
eleventh  day  of  June,  the  so-called  Flood  lielief  Commis- 
aion,  consisting  of  ten  gentlemen,  representing  the  various 
principal  conunitteea  previously  formed,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  direction  and  control  of  all  relief  work 
throughout  the  entire  flooded  district  was  concentrated 
in  the  state  commission. 
21 
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The  Flood  CommissioTi  consisted  of  the  following : 
Edwin  H,  Filler,  Thomae  Polan,  John  Y.  Huber,  Robert 
C.  Ogden,  ajtd  Francis  B.  Reeves,  from  the  Philadelphia 
Relief  Committee  ;  James  B,  Scott,  Reuben  Miller,  and 
S.  S.  Marvin,  from  the  Pittsburg  Relief  Committee; 
H,  H.  Cumrain,  of  WiUiamsport,  as  a  representative  of 
the  fiooded  districts  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  and 
John  Fulton,  of  Johnstown,  as  repreaenting  the  Cone- 
maiigh  Valley.  The  laat  named,  however,  was  unable  to 
serve,  and  although  attempts  were  made  to  supply  &  sub- 
stitute from  Johnstown,  they  were  unsuccessful.  J.  B. 
Kremer,  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  was  made  secretary  of 
the  commission.. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  Tuesday,  June  4,  the  whole 
couduct  of  afTHirs  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Scott,  and  the  reaponsibility  remained  upon  bim  for  a 
period  of  eight  duya  — June  4  to  12  —  until  the  Pitts- 
burg Committee  was  relieved;  and  at  the  same  meeting, 
committees  had  been  appointed,  in  many  instances  the 
appointments  being  identical  with  those  made  in  the  town 
meeting  three  days  before.  During  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Scott  large  sums  of  money  were  expended  from  the 
funds  sent  to  the  Pittshurg  Relief  Committee  (over 
§1200,000),  not  only  in  the  purchase  o£  food  and  clothing, 
but  in  establishing  communication  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  city,  in  the  search  for  and  burial  of  the  dead, 
in  the  cremation  of  the  large  number  of  bodiea  of  domestic 
animals  scattered  through  the  valley,  and  in  other  meas- 
ures of  relief.^  From  6000  to  7000  persona  were  employed 
at  this  time,  and  30,000  persons  were  receiving  relief. 

It  waa  found  that  the  only  constitutional  method  by 
which  the  assistance  of  the  state,  as  sueh,  could  be  given, 
was  through  the  state  board  of  health.  There  was  ample 
warrant  for  action  by  this  body,  as  the  conditions  were  a 
serioTiB  menace  to  the  liealth,  not  only  of  the  immediate, 
but  of  the  surrounding,  commuuitiea,  constituting  a  public 
nuisance,  with  which  tlie  local  authorities  were,  of  course, 
wholly  uuable  to  cope,  and  which  was  not  formally  de- 
clared by  the  state   board    of   health  to  be  abated  uatil 


*  Beport  of  secretary  of  Flood  Relief  CommiaaiOD,  p,  20. 
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October  12.  The  clearing  of  the  waterways,  and  the 
removal  of  debris  from  the  streets  werei  therefore,  iu- 
trusted  to  the  state  board  of  healtli,  which  body,  how- 
ever, was  represented,  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Scott 
from  active  direction  on  June  12,  by  Adjutant- General 
Hastings,  who,  both  as  the  representative  of  the  naititary 
affairs  of  the  state,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  gov- 
ernor in  carrying  out  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  state 
board  of  health,  assumed  full  control  and  formal  charge 
of  all  local  operations.  Genetftl  Hastings  also  assumed 
charge  of  the  relief  work  of  the  Flood  Ooninaisfjion,  sum- 
moning to  his  iiasiistance  for  tbia  purpose  commissary 
officers  of  the  National  Guard.  Under  General  Hastings 
the  administmtion  department  of  the  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral assumed  charge  of  the  work  connected  with  transpor- 
tation, the  erection  of  buildings,  including  storage  houses, 
the  purchase  of  coffins,  and  other  similar  duties.  The 
department  of  public  safety  was  intrusted  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  order,  and  the  protection  of  property ;  the 
medical  department,  with  the  care  of  the  aick  and  injured, 
and  the  proper  burial  of  the  dead ;  the  bureau  of  informa- 
tion, with  the  securing  of  a  record  of  the  dead,  with  me&ns 
for  their  identification,  and  Avith  answering  the  inquiries 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  department  of  valuables, 
with  the  care  of  property  which  was  found,  and  its  restora- 
tion to  the  rightful  owner..  The  officers  in  eharge  of  these 
departments,  being  on  military  duty,  received  their  regu- 
lar pay  from  the  state,  but  expenditures  for  the  wages  of 
employees  and  for  supplies  were  made  by  the  commission. 
The  comraiasion  was  represented  at  Johnstown  by  General 
Hastings  until  July  2,  when  Judge  H.  H.  Cummin,  a 
member  of  the  commission,  went  to  Johnstown  as  its 
executive  officer.  After  a  very  brief  service,  liowever,  he 
became  ill,  and  died  on  August  11,  after  which  time  the 
conimiflsion  was  represented  only  by  its  secretary. 

In  the  ftrat  days  of  June,  after  the  temporary  appoint- 
ment of  the  local  Johnstown  committee,  as  many  as  possi- 
ble of  the  able-bodied  survivors  were  set  at  work,  clearing 
away  debris,  under  tlie  pledges  made  by  representatives 
of  the  Cambria  Company  and  the  Johnson  Company,  that 
they  would    be   paid  for    their  labor.     Stores  were    also 
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ordered  forward  by  the  chiurnian  of  the  temporary  com- 
mittee. The  survivors,  who  in  the  midst  of  their  per- 
sonal afflictions  aud  physicial  sufferings,  undertook  to  do 
what  they  could  for  themselves,  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
what  was  being  done  in  their  behalf  elsewhere,  as  all  tele- 
graphic and  railway  communication  bad  been  destroyed- 
Even  the  municipalities  had  for  the  time  being  disap- 
peared. There  was  no  recognized  municipal  authority, 
and  no  suitable  place  iu  which  a  council  meeting  could 
have  been  held.  For  a  time  the  only  authority  in  moat 
of  the  nine  shattered  boroughs  affected  by  the  flood  was 
the  Police  Committee  appointed  at  the  town-meeting,  and 
those  who  liad  been  comniissioued  to  act  as  police  oiEcers. 
When  the  sheriff  readied  Jolmstown  he  was  induced  to 
deputize  the  men  who  had  just  been  appointed  on  police 
duty,  thua  legalising  their  position,  although  there  had 
been  little  disposition  to  dispute  their  word.' 

Among  the  committees  appointed  by  Mr.  Scott  immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival  was  a  Fiuiince  Cotnmittee,  the 
neceBsity  for  which,  at  that  time»  arose  from  the  fact  that 
money  had  already  begun  to  arrive  iu  considerable  sums, 
consigned  to  various  citizens  who  happened  to  be  known 
to  the  donors.  Even  before  railroad  connections  had  been 
established,  money,  as  well  as  food  and  clothings  was 
brought  by  private  nieaseugers.  Such  funds  were,  for  the 
most  part,  turned  over  to  the  Finance  Committee,  as  were 
other  like  contributions  rocelved  later  by  citizcaa  of  stand- 
ing. The  Finance  Committee  proved  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  relief  work  at  Johnstown.  It  wag 
originally  constituted  of  six  citizens,  the  president  of  the 
National  Bank,  the  solicitor  o£  the  Cambria  Company*  the 
editor  of  a  daily  paper,  the  cashier  of  the  Savings  Bank, 
and  two  other  gentlemen  connected  with  banking  inati- 

'  FoT  ioformatian  coDcerning  what  occurred  in  Johnstown  prior  to  the 
bepirniLng  of  the  operations  of  the  Flood  Conn  mission,  and  coneerninp  the 
part  taken  by  fh-e  Finafico  Cfimmtti.ep.  tlie  tuilhor  ia  IndebWd  chiefly  to 
OyniB  Elder,  solicitor  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  a  survivor  of  the 
flood,  and  a  g'cn.tlemnn  viha,  lium  a  Long  rpRJdence  in  Jnhnstown,  before 
and  nfter  the  disaj^U'r,  wna  able  la  fiva  vyjuable  personal  testiniany 
ndly  upnii  the  eveiiia  of  tlie  flouii  itwlf.  but  upon  the  subsequent efleci 
ihe  relkf  measuces  adopted.  Mr.  Elder  waa  secretary  of  the  Fi 
CLimmillee. 
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tutiona.  To  this  Finance  Committee  moneys  were  sent 
directly  frum  iill  parts  of  tlie  country,  and  from  tta  funda 
in  their  hands  not  only  was  tlie  first  cash  distribution 
made,  but  there  were  also  appropriation  a  for  urg-ent  public 
uaes,  such  as  the  restoration  of  the  bridges  and  the  re- 
organization and  equipment  of  the  fire  companies. 

During  the  weeks  of  greatest  distress  and  confusion  the 
unanimity  of  the  people  in  regard  to  public  questions  sub- 
mitted to  their  determination  in  town-meeting  was  very 
marked.  Tliere  waa  everywhere  a  spirit  of  helpfulness 
and  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  reached  by  the  director 
and  committees.  Thoae  who  had  anything  gave  freely  to 
those  in  need,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  jealousy,  or  of 
opposition  to  the  temporary  authorities.  The  unanimous 
approval  of  the  action  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  voting 
large  sums  for  bridges  anil  other  public  works  is  an  in- 
Blanee  in  point,  this  action  of  the  town-meeting  virtually, 
as  they  well  knew,  voting  out  of  the  pocketa  of  individ- 
uals money  which  had  been  contributed  for  relief.  There 
were  frequent  meetings  at  which  there  would  sometimes  be 
only  a  amall  group,  embraoing  most  of  those  who  had  first 
met  on  the  day  after  the  flood.  Later  there  were  larger 
assemblages,  although  probably  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred. Any  one  who  desired  attended  and  participated  in 
the  meeting.  The  Finance  Committee  worked  throughout 
in  harmony  with  the  Flood  Commission,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  later  and  larger  distribution  of  cash  made  by 
authority  of  the  commission-  The  Fiuance  Committee 
appointed  .several  sub-comraittees.  The  most  important  of 
theiie,  which  indeed  rendered  extraordinary  service,  was 
the  Board  of  Inquiry,  suggested  by  Tom  L.  Jnhnson, 
■who  came  to  Johnsto\vn  as  the  representative  of  Cleveland 
donors.  He  was  intrusted  with  a  large  sum  of  money, 
part  of  which  he  turned  over  to  the  Finance  Committoe, 
and  part  of  which  he  applied  directly,  Tlie  Board  of 
inquiry  was  appointed  for  the  special  purpose  of  making 
a  carefully  verified  statement  of  losses  incurred  by  indi- 
viduals and  families,  and  also  of  deaths  from  the  fiood. 

The  first  problem  was*  of  course,  the  supply  of  food. 
In  addition  to  the  purcliasei*  made  by  the  committee  in 
Johnstown,  Pittsburg,  and  Philadelphia,  immense  quanti* 
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ties  of  provisions  were  donated  and  sent  forward  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  By  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the 
day  after  the  flood,  sufficient  food  was  at  hand,  and  although 
there  was  some  difficolty  in  distributing  it  because  of  the 
absence  of  means  of  communication,  there  was  no  time 
when  there  was  reason  to  fear  a  famine.  Storage  depots 
were  established  at  convenient  points  on  the  railroads,  and 
from  these  supplies  were  sent  to  the  distributing  stations 
in  different  parts  of  the  valley.  At  the  maximana  there 
were  eighteen  of  these  stations.  From  them  daily  reporta 
were  received  of  the  number  requiring  assistantie  and  the 
kinds  of  supplies  needed.  The  valley  was  divided  into 
district)! ;  residents  were  enrolled  and  furnished  with 
.order  earda  available  only  at  the  station  nearest  to  them, 
the  cards  being  cancelled  with  each  supply  of  provisions, 
received.  It  was  necessary  to  furnish  food,  not  only  to 
sufferers  from  the  flood,  but  to  employees  and  volunteer 
workers.  The  largest  number  who  received  food  daily 
from  the  commissary  was  about  30,000,  this  number  being 
gradually  reduced  until  July  2,  when  it  was  about  10,000. 
Six  days  later  this  had  been  reduced  50  per  cent,  and  on 
July  20  all  were  dropped  from  the  rolls  except  widowa, 
orphan  children,  working  girls  who  had  not  yet  secured 
emploj-ment,  and  the  aged  and  the  sick.  On  October  5 
there  remained  on  the  list  464  personst  on  which  day 
supplies  were  issued  for  ten  days,  and  the  last  commissary 
depot  was  closed.  Wearing  apparel  was  also  purchased 
in  large  quantities  by  the  various  relief  committees,  and 
was  contributed  in  kind  from  all  directionH,  Depots  were 
opened  for  distribution.  Referring  to  these  depots  the 
aeeretary  of  the  Flood  Commiaaion  says  that  they  "were 
managed  with  much  judgment,  but  the  diatribution  was 
attenfled  with  many  ditHcultiea  and  the  result  was  not  as 
satisfactory  as  was  desirable.  However,  the  supply  waa 
unlimited  and  as  it  was  given  out  witlioufc  stint,  cloth- 
ing, as  well  as  food,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  the  poor  of 
that  city,  or  of  any  other  city,  have  never  been  so  abun- 
dantly supplied." 

This  admission,  that  the  result  was  unsatisfactory,  natu- 
rally raises  some  question  as  to  whether  they  were  really 
"  managed  with  much  judgmeDt,"  and  upon  this  point  the 
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evidence  of  L.  S.  Emery,  Secretary  of  the  Asaociated 
Charities  of  Washington,  D.C,  is  of  interest.  Mr.  Emery 
accompanied  the  supplies  Bent  from  that  city,  and  arrived 
in  Johnstown  on  Jane  7,  just  one  week  after  the  flood  had 
occurred.  He  gives  tlie  following  account  of  the  manner 
of  distribution  then  in  force  :  — 

"Two  windowa  were  set  apart,  from  which  clothing  and 
etioes  were  being  thrown  out  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
and  those  having  the  longest  arms  and  stoutest  backs 
seemed  to  be  getting  moat  of  it,  without  regard  as  to  who 
they  were,  or  the  suitableness  of  the  garments  thrown 
out.  I  pauaed  to  observe  this  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
passed  along  to  the  window  and  the  door  where  the  gro- 
ceries were  being  doled  out.  Here,  too,  was  a  crowd  of 
persons  with  baskets,  and  as  a  basket  was  reached  out,  it 
would  be  filled  without  any  note  as  to  who  they  were,  and 
the  recipient  would  paes  along.  I  drew  up  close  to  the 
crowd  and  heard  several  citizens  remark,  '  Well,  look 
there,  any  one  can  get  those  goods,'  and  ao  it  seemed  to  be, 
if  they  were  strong  enough  to  stand  the  crowd  and  the 
tedious  wa-iting.  Some  women  stood  aloof  from  the  crowd 
crying,  and  when  asked  what  the  matter  was,  replied  that 
they  cotild  not  stand  that  crowd  and  could  get  nothing. 
Some  said  they  had  been  waiting  since  morning  to  get  an 
opportunity  to  get  up  to  the  door  or  window  to  get  some- 
thing to  carry  away  to  eat. 

"  I  then  went  to  the  headquatt^re  of  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee and  introduced  myself  to  the  chairman  by  the  pres- 
entation of  my  certificate  or  credentials,  and  spoke  to  Mr. 
Scott  about  the  manner  of  distribution  as  I  had  observed 
it.  Ue  would  not  listen  to  any  suggestion  touching  a 
change  in  the  plan  of  distribution.  I  then  went  to  one 
of  the  local  committee  and  laid  the  matter  before  him,  and 
he  agreed  that  there  ought  to  he  some  system  about  it. 

"I  then,  with  his  consent,  conferred  with  active,  local 
sub-committee  men,  and  agreed  with  them  to  inaugurate 
a  system  by  placing  one  man  on  one  aide  of  the  door  or 
window  to  record  the  person  coming  for  assistance  and  the 
goods  received,  and  a  man  on  the  other  side  to  deal  out 
what  was  required,  seeing  to  it  that  the  sufferers  from  the 
flood  received  the  goods,  or  that  they  went  into  proper 
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hands.  Aa  they  were  citiaeiis  of  the  place,  they  could 
judge  properly.  On  Saturday,  the  next  day  after  my 
flrrrival,  that  plan  was  adopted,  and  the  crowd  that  had 
assembled  around  each  of  these  placea  early  in  the  moraing, 
as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  a  system  or  check  upon  the 
delivery  had  heen  inaugurated,  began  to  disappear,  and  the 
people  for  whom,  the  goods  were  intended  began  to  receive 
them."' 

To  Mr.  Emery,  whose  statement  haa  just  been  quoted, 
the  committee  assigned  the  duty  of  dijilributing  several 
car-loads  of  new  cooking  stoves  and  ranges  immediately 
after  they  had  been  received.  He  reports  that  in  less 
than  thirty-six  hours  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  these 
stoves  had  been  delivered  to  hotia  Jide  sufferers  ia  Johns- 
town and  the  suburban  boroughs  having  a  certificate  from 
a  well-known  resident  that  tliey  were  actual  sufferers. 
A  record  was  made  of  where  they  lived  when  the  flood 
occurred,  where  they  were  at  the  time  the  stove  was  taken, 
and  where  it  was  to  be  delivered.  A  receipt  was  required 
in  each  case.  Even  at  this  time  Mr.  Emery  was  satisfied 
that  there  was  on  hand  a  gurplua  of  clothiug,  enough  to 
clothe  all  the  survivors  of  the  flood  for  years,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  proviaioaa.  The  militia,  imder  a  eompetent  leader, 
were  in  control,  and  in  hearty  cooperation  with  the  citizens 
in  the  distribution  of  relief  as  well  aa  the  reclamation  of 
the  city.  The  presence  of  bayonets  in  Johnstown  appeared, 
to  this  observer,  a  neeeggity  to  good  order  and  safety,  not 
on  account  of  the  surviving  residents,  but  on  account  of  the 
temporary  laborers  and  the  plunderers  from  other  places- 

The  clothing  depots  were  closed  on  August  17v  the 
remaining  articles  being  sorted  and  packed  away  for  die- 
tribution  on  the  approacn  of  winter,  and  in  October,  instead 
of  reorganizing  a  force  for  their  distribution,  they  were 
placed  in  the  warehouse  of  the  Red  Cross  Asaociatioa.  A 
large  remaining  supply,  which  had  been  stored  ia  PblLtt- 
delphia,  was  later  sent  for  distribution  to  the  Union 
Benevolent  Society  and  the  Cliildran's  Aid  Society  of 
Johnstown, 

Estimates  as  to  the  value  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  di$- 

'  Blgbth  AdduoI  nepoit  of  ABEOci&ied  CtanrltieB  of  the' Distriol  of  Colum- 
bia, pp.  IS,  17. 
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trLbuteJ  betvvt-en  Juiit;  1  and  July  1  vary  from  $500,000  to 
over  $1,000,000,  Over  a  thousand  ciir-ioaJs  o£  goods 
were  brought  to  Jofmstown  by  the  railways,  in  addition 
to  the  BUppHes  carried  by  the  express  conipaiiiea. 

For  niauy  survivors  sLelt&r  wiia  a  need  as  pressing  as 
that  of  food  and  clothing.  The  overcrowding,  resulting 
from  the  reception  of  those  whose  houses  had  been  de- 
stroyed into  tlio  humuB  of  those  who  lived  on  higher 
ground,  soon  beeame  objectioniiiDle.  Governor  Foraker, 
of  Ohio,  forwarded  a  large  number  of  tents,  which,  with 
others  aeut  from  tlie  state  arsenal  at  Harrisburg,  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  people.  This  means  of 
slielter,  however,  waa  not  popular.  The  tents  were  used 
more  by  stmngt'ra  who  were  taking  part  in  the  work  of 
relief,  than  by  the  citizens,  and  it  Wiia  recognized  that 
some  substantial  kind  of  shelter  was  essential.  At  the 
same  time  the  condition  of  the  valley  was  euch  as  to  pre- 
vent the  ereiition  of  permanent  biiildiiiga.  There  was  h 
heavy  deposit  of  earth,  containing  both  animal  and  vege^ 
table  matter,  which  must  eveiltually  be  removed,  and  over 
this  an  accumulation  of  debris,  so  that  it  Wiis  possible 
only  to  erect  temporary  atructurea  on  the  hillaide,  and  oti 
properties  wliich  had  not  been  directly  within  the  limits 
of  the  waters. 

Thereupon  seven  hundred  and  ten  portable  houses  were 
provided,  of  three  different  varieties.  The  CJijcago  Re- 
lief Committee  supplied  one  hundred  of  these,  purchas- 
ing them  from  their  own  funds,  and  on  Jun«  21  the  Flood 
Commission,  contracted  with  the  dealers  for  a  hundred 
more  of  the  same  variety,  A  price  was  fixed  for  each 
houae,  less  than  its  actual  cost,  and  this  price  was  charged 
against  thoae  to  whom  the  houaeg  wera  supplied,  with  the 
understauding  that  tlio  amount  would  be  deducted  in  the 
later  apportionment  of  relief.  The  cheapest,  known  as 
"Oklahonias,"  were  of  one  room.  10  x  20  feet  in  size,  and 
were  purchased  in  sections  easily  put  together.  The  price 
charged  for  these  houses  was  |!75.  Another  style,  known 
as  the  "  Ready  Made  House,"  was  IG  x  2-4  feet  in  size, 
and  was  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  rooms.  Its  price 
was  $175.  One  hundred  of  these  were  purchased  at  tJie 
aiam,e  time  with  one  hundred  "  Oklahomaa  "*  bought  by  the 
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comniission.  Neither  one  o£  these  types  of  buildings  sat- 
isfieJ  the  people,  and  it  was  not  until  a  eousiderable  reduc- 
tion had  been  made  in  the  price  that  families  were  found 
willing;  to  accept  them.  Pluns  were  prepared  for  a  foUr- 
roomed,  two-story  house,  16x24  feet  in  size,  which,  while 
not  6nished  for  periuaaent  occupaacy,  could  easily  be 
completed,  or  could  be  used  a&  an  addition  to  a  more  pre- 
tentious building.  Four  hundred  of  these  houses,  the 
price  of  which  had  been  iixed  at  3260,  were  purchased  by 
the  commissioQ.  It  was  made  a  condition  of  the  purchase, 
with  which  the  bnildei-s  readily  complied,  that  in  the  em- 
ployraent  of  laborers,  citizens  of  Johqgtown  should  have 
preference  over  all  others.  The  demniid  for  labor,  bow- 
evei*,  wag  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  larger  part  of 
the  work  was  done  by  men.  from  a  distance. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  General  Hastings  was  to  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  ordinary  municipal  activities  of  the 
viirious  boroughs.  The  surviving  muiiicipal  ofEcera  were 
sought  out,  and  municipalities  were  reorganized.  In  the 
interrugnum  there  had  been  a  voluntary  aiibmisaion,  on 
the  part  of  the  whole  population,  to  the  emergency  author- 
ities. Order  was  well  maintained,  and  no  crimes  were 
committed.  As  soon  aa  practicable,  sui'viving  municipal 
oflEcials  resumed  their  vocations,  and  vacancies  were  filled 
by  appointment  until  regular  elections  could  be  held.  To 
the  student  of  civil  government  this  deliberate  restoration 
of  municipal  activities,  was  a  very  interesting  phenomenon. 
To  the  student  of  economics  the  restoration  of  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  and  business  activities  of  the  city  is  of 
eq^ual  interest.  General  Hastings,  with  the  consent  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  took  poasesaion  of  part  of  the  pub- 
lie  square,  and  upon  one  of  its  fronts  erected  blocks  of 
buildings  available  for  business  uses.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee, to  whose  custody  these  buildings  were  then  turned 
over,  allotted  rooms  in  them  to  business  men  upon  appli- 
cation from  those  who  desired  to  use  them.  Merchants 
in  the  cities  had  been  ready  to  furnish  stocks  of  goods,  in 
many  instances  on  easy  terms,  but  there  had  been  a  lack 
of  storerooms,  and  of  places  to  locate  them.  The  permis- 
sion to  use  the  public  square  for  business  purposes 
limited  to  eighteen  months.    The  funds  for  the  eieutioa 
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of  buUdings  were  supplied  by  the  Flood  CoromiMion. 
Forty-two  stores  were  opened  on  the  first  floors  of  theae 
buildings,  and  upper  floors  were  occupiad  aa  busineas 
offices.  Thus  the  wheels  of  general  buainess  were  set  in 
motion,  and  the  objections  made  to  the  erection  of  thes-e 
buildings  from  the  fuiida  of  the  commission  were  found 
to  be  not  well  grounded.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
effective  in  restoring  ordinary  induatrial  and  business  life 
in  tlie  community. 

Hy  the  end  of  June  great  dissatisfaction  began  to  be 
felt  in  Johnstown  because  of  what  appeared,  to  the  Bur- 
vivora  and  their  friends,  to  be  mireaaonahle  delay  in  the 
distribution  of  the  relief  funds  wliich  wure  known  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  Flood  Commisaion.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee thereupon  resolved  to  make  a  distribution  of  catili 
from  tb.9  funds  in  its  possession,  although  this  v/na  a  de- 
viation from  the  policy  which  had  been  adopted  when  the 
committee  was  organized  on  June  6.  A  resolution  had 
then  been  adopted  to  the  foEowiug  effect :  — 

"That  the  employment  and  payment  of  latwr  to  remove  the  in- 
conceivable amount  of  debris,  in  nhich  were  buried  thoiiaands  of 
iitimaii  bodieR,  and  careasHeB  of  aniroalH,  and  in  restoring  the  strenma 
to  their  natural  iihanu'ehi,  is  of  first  iinporta.nee  to  us,  and  it  ia  nlso  a. 
matter  of  national  concern,  aa,  if  Hiia  is  not  fuUy  eflfi.'ctod,  tlta  tainted 
waters  may  carry  pestilence  into  llie  regions  through  which  they  pass. 
This  will  involve  an  expense  of  wiiich  no  approximate  estitnute  c&n 
be  moda." 

It  was  also  recognized,  howevert  tb&t  the  Burvivora  of 
the  flood  were  then,  and  for  some  time  must  be,  wholly 
dependent  upon  issues  to  them  of  food  and  clothing,  and 
that  the  method  of  distributing  money  to  the  living  should 
receive  grave  conBideration,  and  it  was  then  suggested 
that  another  committee  alsould  be  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose, composed  in  part  of  citizena  of  Johnstown,  and  in 
pai't  of  members  appointed  by  the  governors  of  states,  and 
chambers  of  comraerce  of  cities  from  which  contributions 
had  been  received,  or  in  such  other  ways  as.  would  give 
the  committee  a  nutional  character,  and  would  "assure 
the  country  that  its  most  generous  charity  will  be  judi- 
ciously and  fully  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  victima  of  our 
unprecedented    calamity."     It  waa  evident  that,  even  at 
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this  titu6,  the  constitution  iind  the  relief  policies  of  the 
cominiasion  did  not  meet  with  the  entire  approval  o£  the 
Finance  Committee,  which,  being  entirely  local  in  compo- 
sition, thoroughly  understood  the  situation,  and  was  in 
immediate  personal  touch  with  all  its  phases.  On  June  24 
the  Finance  Committee  adopted  this  resolution :  — 

"  Wheri!:as,  tbis  Commitbee  has  expected  that  the  State  Commit 
sion,  whicli  has  control  of  a  Ui^e  amount  of  money  contributed  for 
the  relief  of  the  aulTerers  by  ihe  Flood,  would  adopt  a  plan  of  diBtribu- 
tion  for  the  sarue,  and  proceed  with  this  work,  &nd  ita  failure  to  do  so 
haa  cbbC  upon  Uiis  Uamiuitt««  the  duty  of  taking  such  action  itself  u 
will  at  le^it  afford  partial  relief  of  the  prevailiTig  diatreBs.  therefore 

"  Rtmilved :  That  the  reKolulion  of  this  (Jommitiee,  adopted  JuDe  8, 
defining  the  powers  of  this  Coinuiittee,  b  hereby  modified  in  ao  far  as 
it  ia  in  confl.ict  with  the  resolution  foUowing: 

"Resolved:  That  a  sufficient  number  of  ollicea  shall  be  opened  in 
each  district  whidi  has  sufferHd  with  the  Flooil,  in  ciiarge  of  competent 
persons,  and  that  the  na.meB  of  families  and  pliices  of  residence  of  all 
sufferers  shall  be  registered  by  the  head  of  the  family,  when  there  is 
a  surviving  head,  and.  other  survivors  being  registered  indiTidnally, 
the  prettent  place  of  residence  being  stated  when  known,  this  being 
done  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Committee  to  distribute  thfl 
funds  in  their  hands. 

"Resolved:  That  it  shall  also  be  the  diitr^  of  the  persons  in  cbaivfl 
of  registration  to  make  a  record  of  the  names  of  all  ^rsons  lost  by 
the  Flood. 

■■•  RemtUvd :  That  the  money  in  the  hands  of  this  Committee  for 
distribution,  shall  be  prorated  equally  among  the  Hurviving  sufferers 
by  the  Flood,  as  Boon  as  the  registration  is  complete." 

The  distribution  made  under  these  resolutions  was  ac- 
complished on  July  8,  and,  being  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
came  to  be  known  as  "  head-money "  distribution.  The 
aura  of  no  was  paid  to  each  person  who  had  in  any  way 
suffered  loss  by  the  flood,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
of  hia  loss,  or  the  necesaitiea  of  the  recipients.  Payments 
were  made  to  heads  nf  families,  and  although  the  records 
of  the  commission  do  not  show  the  entire  number  of  per- 
sons wlio  were  aided  at  this  time»  it  is  known  that  4616 
families  or  single  persons  received  allowance,  and  that  the 
total  amount  disbursed  wns  =i<148,S90.  At  about  the  same 
time  a  distribution  of  some  35200  was  made  by  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  in  person,  this  having  been  the 
request  of  the  donors  of  his  fund,  and  a  further  distribu- 
tioD  of  $16,429.30  was    made  by  representatives  of  the 
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New  York  World.  A  number  of  those  who  participated 
in  this  first  distribution  disappeared  thereafter  from  the 
recordfi  of  relief  ageDcies,  no  further  applications  being 
received  from  them.  In  some  instances  the  amount  re- 
ceired  under  the  per  capita  distribution  was  equal  to,  or 
in  exeesB  of,  the  loss  that  had  heen  sustained  by  the 
recipient. 

On  July  8  it  is  recorded  in  the  njinutes  of  the  Finance 
Committee  that  the  Board  of  Inquiry,  to  which  reference 
hag  been  made,  had  completed  its  reports,  and  had  made  a 
classified  list  of  sufferers  by  the  flood.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing it  was  announced  that  an  important  meeting  of  the 
Flood  Cammiasion  would  be  held  at  Creason  a  few  days 
later,  and  the  Finance  Committee  thereupon  determined 
to  recommend  an  immediate  cash  distribution  of  the  sum 
of  $500,000,  Members  of  the  Finance  Committee  had 
received  an  intimation,  prior  to  the  Creason  meeting,  that 
the  state  commission  would  not  soon,  or  possibly  not  at 
all,  make  any  diatribution  of  money  to  the  flood  sufferers* 
It  was  the  intention  to  make  a  contract  for  an  enormous 
supply  of  winter  clothing  and  provisions,  and  to  erect  a 
large  storehouse  to  be  Hlled  with  them,  and  to  iaaue  these, 
under  the  auapieea  of  tlie  commission,  to  those  who  ap- 
plied. This  was  in  early  Juty,  and  Avinter  six  months 
distant.  To  assume  that  such  a  population  na  that  whioh 
had  made  up  the  city  of  Johnstown  woald,  six  months 
after  even  so  terrible  a  calamity  as  that  of  the  flood,  be 
dependent  upon  weekly  rations  of  food  and  clothing, 
handed  out  to  them  in  kind,  a.nd  that  they  could  not  be 
trusted  to  make  a  better  uae  of  any  money  which  had 
been  contributed  for  their  benefit,  appears  now,  to  the 
student,  to  have  been  the  height  of  absurdity.  To  the 
local  workers,  who  were  acquainted  with  Johnstowui  this 
was  evident  at  the  time  when  the  scheme  was  under  dis- 
cussion. The  committee  appeared  before  the  Flood  Com- 
mission at  the  Cresson  meeting,  and  in  the  most  earnest 
and  energetic  manner  combated  the  proposed  plan,  ex- 
pressing what  the  character  of  the  Jolmatown  population 
was;  that  it  had  been  an  industrial  community,  largely 
composed  of  the  higher  class  of  skilled  workmen;  that 
the  people  who  had  lost  their  homes  were  the  owsen 
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of  those  homea;  had  themselvea  erected  them  fi*om  the 
savings  of  tlieir  own  industry  and  thrift;  and  that  it 
would  not  be  less  than  shameful  to  adopt  any  rneasurea 
tliat  would  discredit  tham,  or  tend,  as  a  loug-coutinued 
issue  of  weekly  mipplies  would  certainly  tend,  to  pauperize 
tlieni.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Finance  Committee 
the  Flood  Commission,  in  executive  session,  decided  to 
make  a  tenttitive  distribution  of  half  a  raillion  dollars,  as 
Lad  been  recommended  by  the  Johnstown  Committee. 

It  is  probable  that  the  admin ietrati on  of  relief  would 
have  been  more  efficient,  and  that  avoidable  delays  would 
have  been  prevented,  if  from  the  beginning  a  larger  re- 
sponsibility had  been  given  to  those  who  were  upon  the 
ground.  The  idea  embfidied  in  the  Flood  Comminsion 
was  imobjectiouable,  if  ita  members  could  have  taken  up 
a  tC'mporary  residence  in  JohaHtoM'R,  or  if  it  liad  limited 
itself  to  the  question  of  a  broad  general  policy,  and  had 
intrusted  a  larger  discretion  to  the  Finance  Committee, 
or  some  other  responsible  local  body.  It  was  clearly  a 
disadvantage  that  the  important  decisions,  even  as  to 
details,  had  to  be  made  by  the  Flood  Commission  which, 
after  Judge  Cnnimin's  death,  was  repreaented  at  Johns- 
town only  by  its  secretary;  anil  that  representations  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  of  local  committees,  were 
acted  upon  but  tardily,  and  after  what  appeared  to  them 
unwarrantable  and  inexcusable  delays. 

I''or  the  purposes  of  the  first  diatribution  made  by 
the  commission,  the  Conemaugh  Valley  was  divided  into 
eighteen  districts,  each  ward  of  the  city  of  Jolmatown 
and  each  of  the  outlying  boroughs  constituting  a  district. 
Blanlcs  were  prepared  and  the  sufferers  from  the  flood  in 
the  several  districts  each  gave  a  statement  of  tlie  loss  sus- 
tained,, value  of  property  remainuig,  and  names  and  ages 
of  dependent  members  of  the  family.  For  each  district 
a  local  committee  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
investigate  these  statements,  and  the  estimate  of  the  dis- 
trict committee  as  tn  the  loss  sustained  by  the  family  was 
entered  on  the  blank,  which  was  then  handed  over  to  the 
Board  of  Inquiry.  From  the  data  thus  obtained  the 
board  classified  the  applicants  for  relief.  The  secretary 
of  the  Flood  Commission  reports  that  these  blanks  showed 
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evidence  of  coiiscieiitious,  careful  work  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  committees,  and  of  haste  and  care'leasuess  on 
the  part  of  others.'-  The  blanks  did  not  even  furnish  n 
correct  list  of  tie  drowned,  as  statementa  were  taken  from 
different  meraliers  of  tlie  family,  and  one  who  had  been  lost 
might  variously  be  described  jis  father,  mother,  sister,  or 
brother,  no  clear  and  consistent  atateraeiit  having  been  re- 
quired- Eventually,  liowever,  the  Board  of  Inquiry  com- 
pleted its  list  of  claimants  and  grouped  them  into  uliissus. 
In  the  first  three  classes  were  placed  those  who  requirad 
relief,  without  reference  to  the  amount  of  thtir  property 
loss,  the  moat  necessitous  in  Class  I,  and  those  who  would 
require  least  reliefj  apart  from  indemnity  for  property 
losses,  in  Class  III,  Class  II  containing  those  who  were 
midway  between  Classes  I  and  III.  In  the  last  tliree 
classes  were  placed  tliose  who  were  less  dependent,  xvho 
haii  auffered  from  the  flood,  and  whose  property  losses 
were  considered  in  qualifying  decisions  as  to  the  amount 
of  relief  to  he  granted.  ReimburHcment  for  property 
losses  was  not  contempliited,  but  it  was  considered  that 
after  full  provision  had  beeu  made  for  those  who  were 
absolutely  dependent,  property  losses,  such  as  the  loss  of 
homes,  shops,  stores,  factories,  worksJiop.s,  etc.,  might  be 
considered  as  an  element  of  distress,  and  a  ground  for 
relief.  In  this  distribution,  which  amounted  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  $416,472,  no  payments  were  made  to  CIiisb  Vl. 
To  the  others  graduated  paymenta  were  made  as  follows:  — 

To  those  in  Clbaa  I 9  SDO 

To  those  ill  CIbsb  II 400 

To  those  in  Class  HI 2o0 

To  those  in  Class  IV 125 

To  thoae  in  Claoa  V 80 


In  making  this  classification  the  Board  of  Inquiry  took 
into  account  the  general  condition  and  circumstivnces  ol 
the  family  ;  the  resourees,  if  any,  which  were  left  to  them  ; 
the  health  of  members  of  the  family;  the  loss  of  wage- 
earners;  the  age  of  the  remaining  breadwinner  and  the 
extent  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  family.     It  was  de- 

1  Report  of  Flood  Reli&t  Commlsaion,  p.  41. 
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sired  to  avoid  making  special  cases,  and  to  provide  a 
ciasaification  which  would  fairly  cover  all  eases.  It  was 
hoped  that  donors  and  beneficiiirifis  would  understand 
that  relief  was  applied  to  all  as  members  of  a  class,  rather 
that)  aa  individuals,  and  that  each  one  was  placed,  after 
careful  consideration,  in  the  particular  elasg  of  which  the 
other  members  were  in  the  same  circumstances  as  himself. 
If,  in  a  particular  instance,  some  one  received  a  little  too 
much,  01-  another  too  little,  the  class,  as  a  whole,  never- 
theless would  Lave  been  fairly  treated,  and  no  one  would 
have  a  right  to  complain  of  such  slight  injustice  as 
would  be  an  unavoidable  incident  of  the  operation  of  any 
general  rule,  Dednite  eta-ndardg  were  also  set  for  any  re- 
classification, and  a  definite  reason  demanded  fur  trans- 
ferring a  person  from  one  class  to  another. 

The  commission's  first  distribution  extended  through 
acme  six  weeks.  It  was  found  necesgary,  on  account  of 
delays  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  claimants,  to  fix  a  date, 
August  3,  after  which  orders  which  had  not  been  presented 
would  be  carried  forward  and  paid  with  the  amount  awarded 
at  the  filial  distribution.  It  was  found  that  many  persons, 
after  receiving  tlie  amount  apportioned  to  them  under  this 
distribution,  were  satisfied,  and  made  no  further  demands. 
A  few  orders  were  issued,  and  payments  made  to  persons 
who  later  were  found  not  to  have  been  entitled  to  help. 
In  some  cases  these  amounts  were  refunded,  but  in  one 
case,  to  which  reference  is  made  by  the  secretary,  it  was 
not  possible  to  recover  the  amount.^ 

On.  September  13  an  appropriation  of  fl,600,000  was^ 
made  for  the  final  distribution.  This  distribution  was 
made  on  the  basis  recommended  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  Johnstown,  a  fixed  average  sum  being  paid  to  each 
person  in  the  first  three  classes,  and  a  percentage  of  losses 
in  varying  proportions  to  those  in  the  last  three  classes. 
It  was  at  first  estimated  that  there  could  be  paid  to  per- 
sons in  Class  I  au  average  of  S1200,  in  Class  II,  §900, 
and  in  Class  III,  -1500,  and  that  to  persona  in  Class  IV 
an  average  of  30  per  cent  of  their  losses  could  be  reim- 
bursed, and  in  Class  V  an  average  of  10  per  cent.  This 
scheme  was  drawn  up  by  Cyrus  Elder  and  John  H.  Brown, 
>  Report  ol  Plood  Relief  Commjauon,  p.  iS. 
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a  special  committee  appointed  jointly  by  the  Fiuance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Board  of  Inquiry  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preparing  a  statement  of  the  principle  which  ahoiild 

fovern  tlie  final  diatributioa  of  the  fund  for  the  relief  of 
ood  sufferers,  and  their  report  was  adopted  by  FranciB 
B.  Reeves  and  Robert  C.  Ogden,  a  committee  of  the  Flood 
CoianiiKsiou.  This  stiitement,  after  suggesting-  thnt  the 
amount  distributed  to  persona  in  Class  I  be  fixed  at  $1200, 
proposed  further,  "that  thie  be  not  a  uniform  rate,  but 
that  a  certain  definite  sum  be  paid,  for  example,  to  the 
dependent  widow  who  has  lost  her  huabsmd  by  the  flood, 
and  a  further  snm  for  each  child  under  the  iige  of  sixteen 
years,  the  latter  sum  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  age 
of  the  child,  the  totjd  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  to  the  mother, 
except  in  tlioae  few  instances  which  miglit  exist  where  she 
is  known  to  be  unfit  or  incapable  of  discharging  the  trust. 
The  allotment  to  orphans  having  no  parent  waste  be  paid 
into  tlie  Johnstown  Savings  Bankt  subject  to  the  order  of 
a  legally  appointed  guardian  approved  by  a  joint  eommit- 
tee  of  the  local  Finance  Committee  and  the  Board  of  In- 
quiry." The  second  claea  conBisted  mairjy  of  widows 
without  dependents,  or  with  families  who  were  helpful 
lather  than  a  burden,  and  the  third  class  of  women  not 
made  widows  by  the  flood,  who  had  incurred  small  prop- 
erty loas,  but  who  were  capable  of  seEf-support.  The 
$500  allotted  to  them  inij^ht,  it  was  thought,  serve  as  the 
capital  for  some  small  business. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  commission  on  October  22  the 
instrnctiona  for  distribution  were  somewhat  modified,  al- 
though payments  to  widows  had  begun  on  the  plan  pre- 
viously adopted  on  October  9,  and  it  Avas  detennined  that 
when  property  losses  were  considered,  to  persona  in  the 
more  dependent  class  should  be  given  the  following  sums:— 

To  those  wliose  loBfles  were  not  exceeding  8500,  not  more 
than  *400. 

To  thoae  whose  losses  were  over  $500,  and  not  exceeding 
llOOO,  not  more  than  *600. 

To  those  whose  losses  were  over  SIOOO  and  not  exceed- 
ing *2000,  not  more  than  $800. 

To  those  whose  loasea  were  over  12000,  a  pro-rata  pro- 
portion of  the  amount   remaining   of    the    appropriation 
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made  to  the  clasa,  but  no  perBon  to  receive  more  fchan 
»6000. 

To  those  in  the  less  dependent  classes  were  to  be  paid  :  — 

To  tbose  whose  losses  were  not  exceeding  |i500,  not 
mora  than  S200. 

To  those  whose  losses  were  over  $500,  and  not  exceed- 
ing SilOOO.  not  more  thou  S360. 

To  those  whoae  losses  were  over  flOOO,  a  pro-rata  pro- 
portion o£  the  amount  remaining  of  the  appropriation 
made  to  the  class,  but  no  person  to  receive  more  than 
82500. 

Among-  the  unpublished  documents  which  reveal  the 
difficulties  in  carryiug  into  execution  the  plana  decided 
upon  by  the  Flood  Commission,  the  Board  of  Inquiry 
and  the  Finance  Cororaittiee,  ia  a  very  intereating  letter 
written  by  the  secretary  of  the  Finance  Committee  on 
October  21,  protesting  vigorously  against  the  exercise  of 
personal  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  secretary  of  the 
commisaion  in  altering  awards  made  by  the  Board  of 
Inquiry  without  consultation  with  the  board-  In  this 
letter  the  principle  is  moat  clearly  enunciated  and  fully 
ampliEied.  that  general  rules  must  be  laid  down  by  the 
Flood  Commission,  and  that  no  employee  should  be  al- 
lowed to  adopt  new  principles  of  classification  or  to  make 
special  cases ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  function 
of  the  executive  to  see  that  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  Flood  Commissioa  were  correctly  applied,  and  to 
bring  to  their  notice  any  error  or  oversight  that  might 
be  discovered.  The  necessity  of  avoiding  even  the  possi- 
bility of  scandals  and  of  the  introduction  of  the  element 
of  favoritism  was  insisted  upon,  and  the  great  advantage 
of  a  simple  method  of  distribution  as  nearly  aa  possible 
reduced  to  a  mere  arithmetical  computation.  This,  of 
course,  assumed  that  the  classification,  and  any  necessary 
reclassification  of  individual  ciaimftnts,  had  b«en  coaaoi- 
entiously  and  accurately  made.  The  writer  of  this  letter 
incorporated  another  eloquent  plea  for  imaiediiate  distri- 
bution, "The  end  of  delays,"  he  says,  "has  now  been 
reached.  A  &ingle  day,  or  a  single  hour's  delay  is  now 
unjustifiable,  and  the  payment  of  the  fund  must  begin."  ' 
1  Cyrus  Elder  to  Jobn  H.  Brown, 
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The  laat  regular  payments  in  the  final  distribution  were 
made  on  November  14,  although  in  special  instiinc-ea  the 
checks  were  issued  at  later  dates.  Payment  having  been 
completed,  another  review  of  all  the  claimiints  Wiis  made, 
with  a  view  of  equalizing  the  amounts  given  to  sufferers 
under  like  circuiustascea,  and  additional  uhecka  wc;re  sent 
to  a  number  of  persons. 

In  the  final  distribution  the  average  amount  pitld  to 
widows  was  about  #1500.  Tlie  number  of  women  made 
widows  by  the  flood  was  124,  and  the  amcmnt  received  by 
them  was  $183,281^  in  addition  to  which  there  was  set 
aside  for  theii*  children  a  sum  which  amounted  to  f  10S,50(J. 
For  the  care  of  cliildren  made  orphans  by  the  flood,  it  was 
decided  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  Girard  Life 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Company  of  Philadelphia,  by 
u'hii?h  the}'  agreed  to  allow  intere^it  compounded  annually, 
and  received  a  sum  which,  with  tliese  accretions,  would 
permit  to  be  paid  to  each  orphan  the  sum  of  ^50  annually 
until  the  age  of  sixteen,  these  paymenta  being  made  through 
the  Fipgt  Nationul  Bank  of  Johnsitowii.  The  amount  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  was  $119,016.88.' 

In  this  account  of  the  relief  work  at  Jolmstown  no 
adequate  reference  has  been  made  to  the  aid  rendered  by 
special  agencies,  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Western  PennsylvaDia,  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  and  others  whose  participation  was  less  con- 
spicuous. The  writer  has  wished  to  set  forth  ratlier  those 
who  were  primarily  responsible  for  relief  and  for  adminis- 
tration, and  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  would  result 
from  attempting  to  apportion  to  the  various  voluntary 
agencies  complete  credit  for  the  assistance  which  each 
rendered.  In  any  similar  situation  which,  unfortunately, 
may  arise  in  the  future,  it  is  not  the  part  taken  by  these 
auxiliary  agencies,  important  as  they  are,  that  it  will  be  of 
primary  importance  to  understand,  but  the  plans  devised, 
the  methods  employed,  the  mistakes  made,  and  the  diffi- 
culties overcome  by  such  bodies  as  the  Flood  Commission, 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  Board  of  Inquiry,  and  the 
informally  constituted  town-meeting  which  assembled  in 
bewilderment  and  sorrow  on  the  day  following  the  flood. 

>'  Beport  of  Flood  Relief  CommUsioQ,  p,  15. 
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The  commission  received  the  following  Bume  ;  — 

Contributiona  through  GoTcraor  Beaver         .        .        .  81, 2'S$,1 46.45 
Through   the  Fermaneat  Relief  CDmmittee  of   Philar 

deJphia 600,000.00 

Through  the  Pittsburg  Relief  Committee  .  ■  .  590,000.00 
Through  the  New  York  Relief  Committea  .  .  .  510,186.85 
TotaJ 13,900,346.30 

The  total  cash  contributions  disbursed  by  the  eommis- 
eion  and  by  other  relief  asenciea,  so  far  as  the  secretary 
of  the  commission  had  obtained  iuformation  at  the  time  of 
his  report,  June  23, 1S90,  amounted  to  §4.116,801.48. 

The  commission  expended  for  the  relief  of  those  who ' 
had  suffered  from  floods  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  else- 
where than  in  the  Conemaugh  Valley,  *246,4T5.26,  and 
for  eufferera  in  the  Conemaugh  Valley,  including  expense  j 
of  distribution,  $'2,692,936,68.  The  itemized  statement! 
of  expenditures  in  the  Conemaugh  Valley  is  given  by  the] 
auditors  of  the  commission  as  follows :  — 


Ydr  supplies 

Ki'f  labcir  .......... 

Far  buildings.,  rent  and  labor  on  buildings     . 

Tot  burial  of  the  dead  and  for  the  removal  of  the  dead 

to  "Grand  View,"  iiicluding  the  piirchaae  of  the 

plot  and  the  appropriations  made  for  improTing  the 

grouTid  and  for  purchaaing  hea-ditones     . 
For  the  trail  sportation  of  flood  sufferers 
For  freight,  express  charges,  and  telegrama    . 
For  printititf  nud  st.fttioii ery      .... 

Expeuseacf  offices  at  Johnstown     . 
Attorney's  fe$8  ...... 

Expenseft  of  the  First  National  Bank,  JohnBtoTn,  eon 

iiecte^  witii  th^  disti'ibiitiotia    . 
Special  8uru8  &«  designated  by  the  donois 
Distribution  of  simia  specially  ajipropriated  by  the 

misaiofi       ,,..... 
Paid  to  comioitt^e  this  atnoubt  appropriated  for  a  hoa- 

pital  

Paid   to  committee  the   amouat   a.ppropr!(Lted  &a 

"  Orphan  Fund  " 

Cfl*h,  "First  Disti-ibution"      .... 
Cash,  "  Final  Distributiou  "     .        .        .        , 

Total  expenditures  in  the  Conemaugh  Valtey 


COEO' 


179,033.87 1 


3(1,485.(1 

17,176.18 

10,198.14 

694.01 

7,774.00 

98.97 

7&0.42 
2,071-85 

2,675.00 

40,000.00 

119,616.88 

41S,47S.90 

1.690,496.00 

82.502,936.69 
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CHAPTER   III 


rniB  AND   fLOOD  IM   PATEftflOH 


In  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  in  February  and  March,  1902, 
with  an  interval  of  leas  than  a  month,  ooourred  two  of  the 
most  serious  disasters  which  nay  of  the  smaller  cities  has 
been  called  upon  to  face.  The  first  of  these  was  a  fire 
which  destroyed  the  principal  business  district  of  the  city, 
including  banks,  stores,  library  aud  municipal  officee,  and 
several  blocks  of  the  reaiden.ce  district  of  the  working 
people.  The  weight  of  this  calamity  fell  upon  soma  six 
hundred  families  who  were  neither  in  prosperous  nor  in 
straitened  circumstances.  Before  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity had  resumed  its  normal  character  an  unprece- 
dented freshet  in  the  Passaic  River  flooded  the  city,  greatly 
damaging  the  milla^  casting  a  loss  of  several  lives,  and 
throwing  several  thousand  people  temporarily  out  of 
employment. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Rev.  David  Stuart  Hamilton, 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  Proteatant  Episcopal  Church,  a  citi- 
zens' meeting  was  held,  at  which  a  fire  relief  committee 
W&3  organized  with  Mr.  Hainllton  as  cliairmiin,  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  Charity  League,  a  small  society 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Charity  OrgaUtization 
Society  formed  a  year  after  the  fire,  would  also  coopertite. 
At  the  meeting  of  citizens  it  was  decided  that  relief  funds 
should  be  concentrated,  and  an  appeal  was  made  in  the 
name  of  the  Central  Relief  Committee.  A  fund  of 
)fc34,21T.58  was  raised  from  citizens  of  Paterson.  The 
o£fer  of  a  New  York  newspaper  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  relief  station  was  declined,  with  all  other  offers  of  out- 
side aasistance,  of  whiuh  several  were  received. 

An  indication  of  the  confusion  and  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  real  situation,  which  are  not  unusual  in  eraergen- 
ciea  of  this  kind,  was  the  sending  of  several  quarts  of 
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milk  and  large  quantiliea  of  bread  to  the  armory,  to  tlie 
embarraBsmenE  of  the  committee  responsible  for  their  dis- 
tribution, ill  view  nf  the  fact  that  only  twelve  persons 
dime  to  that  building  for  Blielter.  With  the  exception 
of  these  twelve  and  a  few  who  were  taken  to  hospitals 
and  other  public  institutions,  all  of  the  burned-out  fami- 
lies were  received,  so  far  as  immediate  shelter  was  con- 
cerned, into  the  homes  of  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
It  was  catimated  that  two  thousand  individuals  were 
made  homeless.  The  district  in  which  the  houses  that 
were  burned  were  located  included  several  blocks  of  small 
wooden  houBes  closely  built,  and  in  some  parts  thickly 
populated.  They  were  occupied  by  American,  Germnn, 
Irish,  Italian,  and  Polish  families,  most  of  whom  worked 
in  the  silk-mills  and  dye-houses.  There  were  also  some 
smaU  traders,  —  fruit  deiilera,  tailors,  barbers^  etc.  Fox 
the  moflt  part  they  were  liard- working,  respectable  people, 
living  under  fairly  comfortable  conditions,  but  there  were 
few  who  had  insurance  or  even  modest  bank  accounts. 

On  the  morning  following  the  fire  St.  Paul's  Parish 
Houae,  which  had  been  designated  as  a  relief  station,  waa 
filled  witli  victims  of  the  disaster  and  with  workers  of  the 
eomuiittee.  The  burned-out  families  wlio  had  not  re- 
quired shelter  soon  began  to  realize  that  they  did  require 
nearly  everything  elge.  Rows  of  dujeeted  families  eat 
along  the  walls  of  the  parish  room^  and  pitiful  stories, 
often  in  unintelligible  English,  were  poured  into  the  ears 
of  the  members  of  the  committee.  There  was  little  op- 
portunity for  consideration,  and  only  gradually  was  a 
system  of  looking  into  the  needs  of  applicants  worked 
out.  At  the  beginning  the  distribution  of  clothing  occu- 
pied the  chief  attention  of  the  committee.  Ou  a  blank 
prepared  for  the  purpose  the  name  of  each  applicant  was 
taken  down  with  the  address,  occupation,  etc.  Detectives 
were  employed  to  expose  any  fraudulent  claims.  While 
an  investigation  waa  being  made,  the  applicant  was  seut 
to  secure  rooms,  the  committee  promising  to  pay  rent  for 
a  month  or  a  half  month  as  seemed  necessary.  When  an 
entry  of  this  action  and  of  the  inquiry  had  been  made 
the  record  passed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Charity  League's 
committee    for   signature.       Her   assistant   stamped    and 
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numbered  the   record,  wrote  out  the  relief  orders,  und 

finally  filed  and  indexed  the  recnrd  for  reference.  The 
foElowing  is  a  typical  order  for  a.  family  ccneiating  of  vas\o 
and  wife  (without  childrea),  who  had  lost  all  their  pos- 

I.  Order  for  rent  for  one  month.  $8. 
II.  Order  for  furniture  to  include  one  double  b^d, 
Hpriug  and  mattress,  one  pair  of  double  blankets,  one 
comfortable,  two  pillows,  one  kitchen  table,  two  chaira, 
one  roeking  chair,  one  otlcloth  (for  table),  one  chest  of 
drawers,  one  small  mirror,  two  window-shades. 

III.  For  one  cooking  stove. 

IV.  Fur  one-half  ton  of  coal. 
V.    For  groceries  to  the  amount  of  1^1,50. 

VI.    For  meat  to  the  amount  of  $2. 

VII.  For  crockery  and  kitcten  utenaila;  also  for  one 
lamp,  clock,  and  laundry  articles. 

VIII.  For  four  sheets  and  four  pillow-cases.  Four 
Beta  of  underclothing.  For  woman's  clothing  to  the 
amount  of  $.5.  For  man's  suit  o£  clothes  and  hat  to  the 
amount  of  $10.     For  two  pairs  of  shnes. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  various  dealers  to  honor 
these  ordtTS,  and  the  relief  trade  was  distributed  as  widely 
as  possible.  This  distribution  of  the  trade  was  appreci- 
ated by  merchants,  but  was  the  cause  of  considerable 
additional  trouble  for  the  committee.  The  variety  in  the 
articles  supplied  by  various  dealers,  and  the  difference  in 
quality  and  in  price,  gave  rise  to  tio  little  ill  feeling,  and 
the  clamorous  complaints  made  by  some  families  who  felt 
themselves  aggrieved,  and  who  were  accompanied  in  thyir 
visits  of  complaint  by  all  their  relatii'ea  and  friends,  intro- 
duced an  element  of  embarrassmont  which,  although 
trifling  in  itself,  is  an  illuatration  of  the  endless  compli- 
cations against  which  committeeB  in  inidertaking  relief 
work  of  this  kind  should  provide.  Relief  orders  were 
given  out  from  the  parish  house  in  tliis  manner  for  about 
three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  complete  change 
of  method  was  made,  the  territory  covered  by  the  fira 
being  divided  into  districts  and  a  chaimian  appointed  for 
eieh  district,  Each  chairman  was  expected,  as  intelli- 
gently aa  possible  and  with  close  personal  oversight,  to 
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supply  al!  of  the  needs  of  the  families.  The  amount 
spent  upon  any  one  family,  unless  there  were  exceptioual 
features^  was  nut  to  exceed  $50.  At  the  end  of  another 
fortnight  the  diatrict  chairmen  reported  their  families  in 
general  able  to  care  for  themselves,  and  asked  for  their 
own  dismissal. 

On  the  veiy  day  following  this  welcome  request  c&me 
the  disastrous  flood  to  wliicb  reference  has  been  made. 
The  fire  committee  was  transformed  into  a  flood  relief 
comraittee,  and  the  centre  of  operations  was  transferred 
from  the  parish  house  to  the  armory.  The  methods 
which  had  heen  employed  were  continued  except  that  all 
investigations  were  now  made  by  a  man  employed  for 
that  purpose.  The  victims  of  the  flood  included  a  large 
element  of  Negroes,  Italians,  and  Polish  Jews,  in  much 
less  favorable  economic  circumataaees,  and  concerning 
whom  it  was  more  difficult  to  secure  reliable  information 
than  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  Buffered  from  the  (ire. 
For  nearly  a  week  several  hundred  persona  were  housed 
in  the  armory,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  returned 
to  their  homes,  which,  when  they  were  driven  out,  had 
been  from  three  to  eight  feet  under  water.  The  assist- 
ance given  was  mainly  in  clothing,  floor  covering,  and 
coal,  anil  in  restocking  smaLl  business  enterprises.  There 
were  a  few  families  that  encountered  both  disasters.  The 
expenditures  for  emergency  relief  from  February  12  to 
April  21,  1902,  were  as  f oUowa  :  — 

Shoes »7ft7.2S 

China  aiTii  glassware 1828.24 

Coal  mtd  wood 1073.33 

Dry  goodR  and  clothing        ....  4480.28 

Groceries  and  driiga      .         .         •        ■         .  1597.82 

Renia  and  board 253^.00 

Store?,  etc.    .        .        .        .        .      _ .        .  2837.43 

FumituTe,  carpets,  and  sewisfc-mftcbines    .  8^11.05 

Wag«s  and  mcidentala tl00.08 

Relief  given  in  caah 8856.09 

Total J34,217.63 

Shortly  after  these  trying  experiences  in  Paterson  in 
emergency  relief  there  was  formed  a  charity  organization 
society.  At  the  very  outset  the  efficiency  of  the  new 
society  was  put  to  a  severe  test  by  a  third  disaster  similar 
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to  the  second  of  those  already  desoribecl.  The  second 
flood  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  of  fifteen  iriGhea  of  rain  on 
October  8  and  9, 1903,  as  a  result  of  which  about  500  per- 
Bona  needed  to  be  sheltered  and  fed  for  several  days,  and 
over  800  families  required  Bubsequent  assistance.  The 
flrat  step  in  the  relief  of  the  flood  suffetera  was  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  m:iyor,  turning  oyer  to  the  Charity- 
Organization  Society  the  responsibility  for  relief,  after  a 
conference,  at  which  the  Rev.  David  Stuart  Hamilton, 
who  had  been  chairman  of  the  Fire  and  Flood  Commit- 
tee of  1902,  and  Otto  W.  Davis,  eecretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  were  present.  In  Apollo  Hall,  which 
waa  opened  for  the  refugees  on  the  lirst  night,  there  vtere 
sheltered  and  fed  between  400  ;ind  600  jiersons.  On  tlie 
following  day,  when  il  watt  apparunt  that  the  hall  would 
not  be  large  enough  for  the  purpose,  the  armory  waa 
Becured  by  authority  of  the  governor.  OlficerB  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Fifth  Regiment  rendered  valuable  assistance 
in  handling  tlie  tumultuous  Crowd,  compoaftd  chiefly  o£ 
excited  foreigners.  About  5l)0  were  accommodated  in 
the  armory  for  several  days,  but  at  the  end  of  a  week 
the  numbers  had  decreased  siifliciently  to  permit  the 
armory  to  be  closed,  and  the  few  remaining  families  were 
temporarily  housed  elsewhere  until  they  found  a  place  to 
begin  housekeepings.  The  work  of  giving  relief  to  fami- 
lies in  their  homeg  was,  from  the  Deginning.  separated 
from  the  work  of  providing  food  and  shelter  for  the 
homeless,  and  the  former  was  placed  under  the  iramediato 
care  of  the  agent  of  the  snciety. 

In  the  weiiK  following  the  flood  about  800  applications 
were  received  at  the  office.  Frienda  of  the  society,  in- 
cluding some  of  those  who  Imd  had  experience  in  the 
former  relief  work,  gave  the  agent  their  cordial  aupport 
and  as!iistance.  The  statements  of  the  applicantj*  were 
taken,  and  each  application  was  investigated  before  aid 
was  granted  other  than  that  which  they  might  secure  at 
the  armory.  As  there  were  no  trained  investigators  it 
was  attempted  to  do  this  work  with  the  assistance  of  a 
number  of  collectors  in  the  fjervioe  of  the  Gas  Corapany, 
-who  were  idle  on  account  of  the  flood  and  whose  services 
the  company  kindly  offered.     Although  these  men  showed 
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every  diapositioQ  to  giye  the  best  assistance  in  their  power 
their  chief  service  was  to  demonstrate  the  need  o£  trained 
investigators.  When  the  committee  attempted  to  decide 
from  their  reports  wliat  relief  should  be  granted,  they  were 
really  uniible  to  doao,  the  coliectors  having  heen  unable  to 
see  the  essential  facts  or  properly  to  record  them.  Three 
trained  visitoi-s  were  then  secured  from  the  organized 
charities  and  with  their  assistanue  the  relief  was  im- 
mediately placed  upon  a  better  basis. 

A  large  Hebrew  population  was  affected  by  the  flood, 
und  the  I4ebrew8  appointed  a  special  eommittee  to  assist  in 
raising  funds,  and  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  society 
an  intelligent  mau  to  assist  in  iuvestig-ating  among  their 
uwn  people.  The  work  of  raising  funds  waa  intrusted 
to  a  special  finance  eommiltee  composed  of  representative 
huainess  men.  The  newspapers  opened  subscription  lists. 
No  general  outsidG  appeid  W!is  made,  although  this  was 
discussed.  Instead  oi  thie  business  men  of  the  city  were 
requested  to  send  to  other  business  firms  untside,  with 
whom  they  had  dealings  and  who  might  be  expected  to 
have  si>eeial  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Paterson,  a  request 
for  a  contribution.  In  thia  Way  a  considerable  SUiu  of 
money  was  realized,  the  final  amount  from  all  sources 
being' 122,804.26.  The  president  of  the  society,  James 
W.  Cooke,  gave  all  his  time  for  two  weeks  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  relief  work.  At  first  the  plan  followed  the 
year  before  —  of  giving  orders  for  specified  articles  of  fur- 
niture, clothing,  etc.  —  was  tried,  but  it  was  Soon  discov- 
ered that  some  of  the  people  affected  by  the  flood  would 
be  able  to  make  the  same  amount  of  money  go  farther  tlian 
the  representatives  of  the  society.  They  could,  for  exam- 
ple, buy  a  second-hand  stove  tor  one-third  of  what  the 
society  would  have  to  pay  for  a  new  one,  and  with  a  sec- 
ond-hand stove  they  were  as  well  ofT  as  before  the  fiood. 
The  ordering  of  specified  articles  was,  accordingly,  given 
up,  except  where  it  was  thought  that  money  would  not 
be  spent  properly,  and  $15,000,  out  of  a  total  of  919.000 
disbursed  in  relief,  vi'as  given  in  cash.  The  following 
is  a  complete  statement  of  disbursements.  The  balance 
of  S2500  was  deposited  in  a  Trust  Company  for  use  in 
future  emergency  relief  work. 


OHAP.  Ill  CHANGES  IN  METHODS  411 

House  furnishtngs,  including  clothing  and  shoes      .        .  t3,167.6S 

Emergency  relief  at  armory 713.48 

Cash  pavmeutB  to  flood  aufferers 15,4S0-S1 

Orders  for  coal  and  groceries  and  sundriea        .        .        .  S29.10 

Administration  account 718.06 

Balance  in  bank 2,515^8 

t22,884^ 

Aside  from  the  temporary  shelter  of  homeless  persons, 
the  total  number  of  applications  received  was  859,  of  which 
716  were  from  families,  eighty-seven  from  single  men,  and 
fifty-six  from  women  living  alone.  Relief  in  the  form  of 
cash  was  given  to  640  families;  clothing  and  groceries 
only  to  thirty-six  families.  Loans  were  made  in  five  in- 
stances, cash  relief  having  also  been  supplied  in  two  of  these. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  applications  were  rejected. 


IV 


INDUSTEIAL   DISTRESS  IN  NEW  YORK  AND  INDIANAPOLIS, 
WUSTBlt  OF   1893-1894 


Elsewhere  in  this  volume  induslria!  displacement  has 
been  diecussed  as  a  cause  of  distress  under  ordinary  eco- 
Domic  conditions.  The  hard  times  accompauyiug  and 
succeeding  periods  of  commevcial  and  indmstrial  depres- 
sion not  iiifr«rjuently  present  an  emergency  relief  problem 
comparable  to  those  experienced  after  disasters  of  fire  and 
flood.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  particulars  in  which 
distress  due  to  hard  times  resemLlea  ordinary  dependence, 
due  to  illness  or  personal  misfortune,  rather  than  that 
which  results  from  extraordiuary  disasters.  It  can  be 
predicted  with  reasouable  certainty  that  within  the  life 
history  of  the  individual  more  than  one  economic  cycle  is 
likely  to  he  completed  with  its  recurrence  of  prosperity, 
inflation  crisis,  depression,  and  slow  recovery.  But,  inas- 
much as  such  a.  degree  of  foresight  is  not  alwayH  found 
even  among  lusiness  men,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
industrial  depression  does,  in  fact,  find  the  mass  of  the 
working  people  quite  unprepjiredr  Those  who  u,re  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  have  no  adequate  reserve  savings 
are  in  very  much  the  position  of  such  as  have  suddenly 
lost  their  homes  and  their  employment  as  a  result  of  hurri- 
cane, flood,  OF  lire.  The  chief  manufacturing  centres  of 
the  United  States  passed  through  such  a  period  of  eicep- 
tional  distress  in  the  winter  of  1893-94, 

As  typical  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  dealing  with 
Bueh  situation.?  we  uifiy  consider  the  East  Side  Relief  Work 
Committee  of  New  York  City  and  the  Commercial  Club 
Relief  Committee  of  Indianapolis.  The  former  worked 
in  the  heart  of  the  tenement-house  population  of  the 
most  populous  city,  the  latter  in  a  repreaentative  Western 
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city  of  moderate  size.  One  expended  #118,000,  the  other 
918,000.  Both  were  fortunate  in  the  executive  capitcity 
of  their  org&nizers  and  in  having  early  reached  a  posititm 
of  substantial  control  of  the  situation.  In  both  instances 
there  is  a^'ailable  a  carefullr  prepared  statement  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  relief  measures  undertaken  by 
the  committee,  the  former  having  been  contributetl  to  the 
Charities  Review  for  May,  1894.  by  Mrs.  Charles  Russell 
Lowell,  and  the  latter  having  been  eniboilied  in  a  rejHurt 
of  the  committee,  of  which  H.  H.  Hauna  was  chairman. 

The  East  Side  Relief  Work  Committee  was  orcanixed 
as  a  temporary  body  to  relieve  temporar}'  ph}'$ical  distress, 
but  its  members  were,  with  few  exceptions,  representatives 
of  permanent  bodies  organized  to  do  permanent  moral  and 
spiritual  work  in  the  same  locality,  and  in  this  fact  Mra. 
Lowell  finds  the  special  value  of  the  committee  as  a  relief 
agency.*  The  committee  included  two  churches,  two 
chapels,  two  settlements,  two  educational  agencies,  a  con- 
ference of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  a  district 
committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  All  but 
two  of  these  were  situated  between  Ka»t  Broadway  and 
Eighth  Street,  east  of  the  Bowery.  Residents  from  other 
parts  of  the  city  later  joined  the  committee,  but  the  organ- 
ization continued  local.  A  contribution  of  91000  from 
Hon.  Seth  Low,  President  of  Columbia  College,  enabled 
the  committee  to  make  all  its  preliminary  arrangements 
before  publishing  any  appeal  for  funds,  and  on  December 
21  a  meeting  was  called  at  which  three  committees  were 
appointed  to  assume  the  financial  burden. 

The  East  Side  Relief  Work  Committee  was  to  be  left 
free  to  carry  out  its  plans  without  being  trammelled  by 
considerations  of  ways  and  means.  Even  as  the  work 
progressed  further  the  committee  refrained  from  advertia- 
ing  its  plana,  but  supplied  work  tickets  to  trade-uniona, 
churches,  etc.,  who  were  requested  to  give  them  to  peraons 
known  to  them  to  be  heads  of  families  in  need  oi  relief. 
By  this  means  the  attracting  of  unmanageable  crowds  and 
the  raising  of  false  hopes  were  largely  obviated.     No  food 

'  Cfaarities  Review,  Volume  III,  p.  828.  The  nibMquoDt  >tat«iB«Bt  ll 
condensed  from  Urs.  Lowell's  account. 
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BtationB  were  opened,  and  the  cammittee  did  nob  assume 
respoiiHibility  for  general  relief  but  only  forgiving  employ- 
ment to  able-bodied  men  and  women,  chiefly  the  former. 
After  cotisultatioQ  with  the  street-cleaning  commissioner, 
who  stated  that  the  appropriation  allowed  to  liis  depart- 
ment was  not  Buffieient  to  enable  him  to  apply  the  "  block 
system  "  of  cleajiing  to  the  streets  in  the  tenenieat-houee 
distrieta  ot  the  East  Side,  it  was  dacided  to  put  men  at 
street  sweeping-  at  one  dollar  a  day  for  seven  lioura"  work. 
The  commisaiuner  promised  that  no  man  should  be  laid 
off  from  the  regular  street-e leaning  force  because  of  this 
extra  supply  of  sweepers,  find  alao  agreed  to  have  all  street 
sweepings  removed  by  eity  carta.  The  funds  of  the  com- 
mittee were,  therefore,  devoted  to  the  payment  of  wages, 
no  other  expense  falling  upon  the  committee  except  for 
brooms  and  for  supemsion. 

At  the  ni-Hxiiiium  the  number  of  men  employed  in  street 
cleaning  was  887,  including  25  foremen,  seven  clerks,  and 
one  superintendent.  Between  November  30,  1893,  and 
April  30,  1894,  the  committee  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
a  day  for  57,04itJ  days'  work.  At  least  3290  different 
men  were  employed  in  this  period.  Each  man  had  a  certain 
aectiou  to  keep  clean  —  in  some  cases  one  bloek,  in  others 
two  —  and  he  was  required  to  do  his  work  as  thoroughly 
and  faithfully  aa  if  he  had  been  working  for  a  private 
employer.  Each  of  the  seven  districts  was  subdivided 
into  three  or  four  sections  with  a  foreman  for  each  section. 
Each  foreman  superintended  about  thirty  men  and  made 
from  five  to  seven  rounds  per  day, 

From  a  census  of  the  previous  occupations  of  681  men 
who  were  working  on  the  streets  on  February  21,  it  was 
found  that  nearly  every  trade  was  represented.  Only  one- 
fourth  of  the  men  were  unskilled  laborers  who  would,  in 
ordinary  times,  do  outdoor  work.  The  rest  were  men  with 
special  trades. 

A  second  form  of  emploj'ment  was  necessary  to  relieve 
the  distres-s  among  those  usually  employed  in  the  clothEng 
trades.  In  order  to  meet  their  needs  four  tailor  i^hops  were 
opened,  the  product  at  first  being  used  for  the  relief  of 
the  cyclone  sufferers  of  South  Carolina,  partly  in  order  to 
avoid  any  possible  interference  ivith  what  remained  of  the 
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tegular  tailoring  trade.  Sixty  to  seventy  ceute  a  day  was 
paid  iu  these  shops  for  eight  hours'  work,  and,  in  addition, 
a  lunch  of  coffee  and  bread  was  supplied  at  the  noon  hour. 
The  first  shop  was  opened  on  December  4,  with  four  men, 
Hnd  it  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  before  December 
20.  Between  the  latter  dnte  and  Januiiry  12,  three  addi* 
tional  shops  were  opened,  and  at  the  masinium  220  tailors 
and  about  thirty  women  were  employed.  Later  the  pay 
was  raised  to  four  dollar^  for  five  days'  work,  the  shops 
being  closed  on  Saturday  us  well  as  Sunday  for  the  reason 
that  nearly  all  of  the  beneficiaries  were  Hebrewa.  Ticketa 
were  distributed  by  eleven  of  the  unions  of  the  clothing 
trade,  eleven  societies  aud  churcLea,  and  a  few  individuals. 
In  all  about  1000  individuals  were  given  workj  none  for 
less  than  one  week,  many  for  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Of  the  708  men  aud  94  women  employed  after  January 
£5,  there  were  sixty-two  who  were  single  Hnd  without  de- 
pendeiitSt  theae  being  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  cue 
week.  The  remainder  had  277.^  dependents  to  support 
besides  earning  their  own  living.  It  wua  found  that 
among  those  who  were  empEoyed  in  the  tailor  shops  162 
had  been  more  than  ten  years  in  America,  2M  more  than 
five  and  leas  than  ten  years,  and  only  fifty-four  one  year 
or  leBS.  At  the  time  when  they  began  to  work  in  the 
shops  of  the  committee,  166  had  been  out  of  work  more 
than  nine  months,  382  more  than  six  month.s  and  less  than 
D-ine,  and  only  eight  so  short  a  time  as  one  niontli .  Among 
them  were  eleven  men  whose  regular  wages  had  been  9'ZO 
a  week,  239  who  usually  received  from  ^12  to  $18  a  week, 
aud  only  seventy -four  whose  regular  wages  were  five 
dollars  or  less. 

Ueaidcs  the  work  done  in  the  tailor  shops,  sewing"  and 
knitting,  and  mat  and  quill  making  was  furnished  to  women 
in  their  horaes.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-three  individ- 
uals were  employed  in  this  manner,  an  average  of  122 
being  at  work  for  a  period  of  sixteen  weeks.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  shops,  this  work  was  given  only  to  holders  of 
tickets,  and  the  tickets  were  distrihutud  by  twenty-nine 
churches,  seven  societies,  and  thirteen  individuals. 

After  February  8  shipmeuta  to  Charleatou  were  discon- 
tinued and  the  product  of  the  shops  and  of  the  women's 
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sewing  was  given  to  the  various  aocieties  and  churches  for 
diatributiou.  Thirty-three  hundred  mid  eighty-five  gar- 
ments—  men's  and  boys'  clothing— had  been  sent  to  the 
South,  and  in  the  three  months  from  February  to  April  in- 
clusive 13,261  articles,  including  men's  and  boys'  overcoatfl, 
suits  and  shirts,  girls'  and  women's  dresses,  etc.,  were  seat 
to  thii'ty-»&veii  different  ohurches  and  societies.  Twenty- 
two  tailors  were  employed  for  three  weeks  after  the  shops 
were  closed  to  finish  material  already  cut. 

Toward  the  end  of  January,  the  pressure  for  work  tickets 
having  conj5tantly  increased,  ei  new,  and  as  it  proved,  very 
useful  branch  of  work  was  undertaken,  vik..  the  white- 
wftBhiiig  of  tenenient-hoiisea.  The  pragident  of  the  board 
of  health  on  February  12  iiddreased  a  letter  to  the  sani- 
tation bureau  of  the  committee  strongly  commending  the 
plan,  and  suggesting  the  applicatinn  of  a  coat  of  lime  to 
the  surface  of  rooms,  lialla,  courts,  allevB,  and  halla  of 
tenement-houses,  and  especially  to  the  walls  and  ceilings 
of  cellars  and  light  shafts-  In  tlie  first  tenenient-houBe 
which  was  tiius  renoviited,  the  work  was  done  by  six  men 
and  a  foreman,  and  half  the  cost  of  the  material  used  was 
contributed  by  the  owner.  Later,  from  the  cellar  of  this 
same  house,  fifty  barrels  of  refuse  were  removed,  and 
carted  away  at  the  owner's  expense.  Tlie  largest  number 
employed  at  any  one  time  in  this  work  was  491.  The 
method  of  work,  as  described  hy  Mrs.  Lowell,  was  as 
follows :  — 

To  canvass  a  street,  every  tenement-liouse  in  it  was 
visited,  and  the  name  of  the  landlord  secured.  When  the 
landlord  lived  in  the  house,  as  in  many  iaatancea,  his  per- 
missinn  was  secured,  if  possible,  to  whitewash  the  rooms 
that  had  been  kalsomined.  Permission  was  also  obtained 
to  remove  refuse  from  the  cellars,  and  to  scrub  paint 
where  it  was  necessary,  the  hoard  of  health  having  Stated 
that  the  cleaning  of  the  paint  is  as  healthful  as  whitewash- 
ing the  rooms.  Having  canvassed  the  street,  a  clerk  was 
Bent  to  the  landlords  living-  out  of  tlie  district  to  secure 
their  permission.     A  few  of  them  paid  for  the  material. 

After  securing  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  a  foreman 
Way.  aent  with  a  force  of  cellar  cleaners  to  all  the  cellars 
where  work  was  to  be  done,  to  prepare  them  for  the  white- 
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washing.  The  street-cleaning  comraissioner  carted  eway 
most  of  the  cellar  refuse,  and  gavs  permiaaion  to  dump  all 
in  the  public  scows.  The  scrubbers  followed  the  white- 
washera,  and  after  them  a  woman,  employed  to  talk  to 
the  tenants  whose  rooms  had  been  renovated,  to  see  if  the 
improvements  could  not  be  made  permanent  by  ears  on 
their  part.  This  pi-oved  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  fea- 
ture of  the  work.  In  addition  to  the  Bub -committee,  an 
advisory  board  of  viaitora  inspected  tlie  work,  made  sug- 
geatioiiB  to  the  boards  and  assumed  in  part  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  men  and  their  work,  betiides  auditing  the 
books  regularly. 

Permission  to  renovate  property  was  at  first  hard  to 
get,  but  sifter  the  quality  of  the  work  could  be  inspected 
and  the  beneficial  effect  observed  owners  were,  us  a  rule, 
glad  to  have  the  work  done.  Seven  haindred  houses,  com- 
prising 3000  rooms,  800  hallst  500  cellars,  250  shops, 
stables,  lofts,  yards,  alleys,  etc.,  were  whitewashed,  and 
in  addition  to  this  work  3485  barrela  of  refuse,  largely 
dirt»  but  Including  39  of  iron,  and  154  of  rags  and  bones, 
besides  dead  dogs,  cats,  and  rats,  were  taken  out  of  550 
cellars.  Besides  this,  2500  halls  and  2200  rooms  were 
cleaned  and  scrubbed. 

In  tlie  period  for  which  statistics  were  prepared  by  the 
committee  1163  individuals  wore  employed  in  this  work, 
representing  more  than  70  different  trades  and  27  nation' 
alitiea.  They  had  461  other  persona  dependent  upon 
them. 

The  committee  prepared  aud  sent  to  clergymen  and 
charitable  organ iz;ations  a  special  circular  inviting  their 
cooperation  in  paying  the  wages  of  men  engaged  in  sfttii- 
tatiou  work,  and  from  those  who  responded  to  this  circular, 
paying  for  work  tickets  to  b«  distributed  by  themselves, 
§2644  was  received.  Expenditures  in  the  three  kinds  of 
work  undertaken  by  the  committee  were  as  followa:  — 


Foratreet  Bweepiiiff   . 

For  tailoring  atid  sewing  at  home 

For  w  bite  washing,  etc. 


t6n.7.38,14 
20.301.43 
22.424.44 


The  following  tables  will  ahow  the  details  of  these 
expenditures :  — 
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I.   Street  Swkrpinq 


Shqtiu 

Emjrrt 

InCIIDEITTJlU  —  (PoiTAoa, 
PKIHTine,  STl.T1UNt.Kt, 

F™.,  Gas,  Horbb  nt« 

SlTPKHIHTEVDETTTt  ETC.) 

81>272.25 

Ssa^iR-s?          8500 

teiD.52 

n,  TAitonmo  AKJ>  Sewiko  at  Houb. 


Bdtt 

Pdbnitubi 
i.Mii'  Biav  or 

LtmoH 

UATnui. 

CnTTIHO 
BliTTfJH- 

SnTEIlTI- 
BIlIM 

Lamm 

»36£ 

9607.3IJ 

9123.11 

V5015.33 

3814.13 

?H)38.S7 

91C.012.81 

III.  Sanitary  Wbitewabhing,  etc. 


Mjtihils 

iKCtUXKTlU 

aiirnvmos  ■ 

LlBOII 

91601.63 

9303-06 

9inO1.0O 

919,557,79 

rv,   Gexeral  Summary 


M.Afi'^nWBI'T 

Btveet 

BVKKrLNO 

T*it.oll  3-aoM 
Ann  Sirino 

BilftI*Tlon 

S  [Til  AD 

M.KD 

Total 

0365.6S 

965,738.1* 

925,364.13 

922.424.W 

9317&,0fi 

9117.091.72 

The  notalile  fefitures  of  the  work  were  that  lahorcrs 
were  not  nttracteJ  from  other  pnrts  of  the  citj,  nor  from 
places  outside  the  city,  this  having  been  avoided  by  not 

I  BeYeDtf-five  machines  weie  hired,  and  afx  lent  by  tbe  UniCfld  Hebrew 
Ghariiiea. 

*  Men  applying  with  tickets,  when  found  compeMnt,  were  taken  on  aa 
regular  empbyees  a.nd  put  la  positions  of  rsspon.sibllity. 
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allowing  work  to  be  in  any  way  advertised,  and  by  the 
giving  of  employment  only  to  men  and  women  who  pre- 
sented tickets.  The  pay  for  work  was  in  money,  the 
amounts  received  in  wages  going  directly  into  the  natural 
currents  of  trade  in  the  neighborhood,  and  thus  relieving, 
at  least  to  a  slight  extent,  the  distress  of  retail  dealers. 
The  demoralizing  physical  and  moral  results  of  long-con- 
tinued idleness  were  obviated  in  the  case  of  five  thousand 
men  and  women,  to  whom  work  was  given.  The  work 
undertaken  was  all  of  a  useful  character,  and  was  so  man- 
aged as  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  possible  degree  with 
normal  employment.  At  the  close  of  this  work  the  com- 
mittee adopted  the  following  declaration  :  — 

"  The  East  Side  Relief  Work  Committee  desires  to  place 
on  record  its  conviction  that  the  methods  by  which  it  baa 
been  able  to  alleviate  the  distress  prevailing  on  the  East 
Side  during  the  past  winter,  however  necessary  and  useful 
in  an  emergency,  should  be  adopted  only  under  abnormal 
conditions,  such  as  have  existed  in  New  York  for  nine 
months. 

"When  industry  and  trade  are  natural,  the  only  safe 
course  for  the  working  people  is  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  their  circumstances,  or  to  change  them  by  their 
own  action.  The  efforts  of  philanthropists  to  compensate,  _ 
by  artificial  means,  for  irregularity  of  work  or  low  wages 
can  only  result  in  mischief. 

"The  Committee  makes  this  declaration  lest  its  efforts, 
undertaken  at  a  time  when  for  thousands  there  was  no 
work  either  in  this  city  or  elsewhere,  and  the  people  were 
consequently  powerless  to  help  themselves,  should  be  used 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  same  methods  of  relief  in 
normal  times,  when  there  is  work  to  be  done,  and  what  is 
needed  is  individual  effort  to  find  it,  or  concerted  effort  to 
make  it  worth  doing;  but  the  Committee  does  not  wish 
to  be  understood  except  as  approving  labor  tests  and  edu- 
cational work,  which  are  entirely  distinct  in  their  nature 
and  effects  from  relief  work." 

In  the  report  of  the  Commercial  Club  Relief  Committee 
of  Indianapolis  to  the  directors  of  the  club,  regret  is 
expressed  that  there  had  not  been  available  a  knowledge 


ijf  the  expftrieace  of  others  in  dealing  with  like  conditions. 
The  committee's  o-wn  work  was  reviewed  somewhat  mi- 
nutely in  the  hope  that  the  record  might  have  value  in  the 
future  for  those  upon  whom  similar  tasks  should  falJ,  and 
henauae  the  work  done  by  the  committee  bad  been  espe- 
eially  commended  by  those  who  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
compare  the  meaautea  adopted  in  vturious  cities. 

The  movement  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
conomittee  began  with  a  eeriee  of  public  meetings  "of  idle 
men  whose  express  purpose  was  to  attract  public  atten- 
tion to  the  need,  then  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more 
lUstressing,  of  working  people  who  had  been  out  of  employ- 
ment for  several  months."  ^  At  one  of  these  public  meet- 
ings a  committee  was  appointed  to  appear  before  the 
direetora  of  the  Commercial  Club,  and  a  special  cummittea 
was  appointed  as  a  result  of  this  appeal.  This  special 
committee  submitted  its  report  to  the  direetora  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  emphasizing  the  idea  that  relief  should  be  given  in 
a  way  tbiit  would  enable  recipients  to  earn  it ;  tliat  m  a 
first  step  there  should  he  an  appeal  to  citizens  to  give 
einplnyinent  wherever  they  could,  however  little  it  might 
be.     The  niethoda  suggested  were  :  — 

I.  Rejjistration  of  unemployed. 

II.  Efforts  to  secure  temporary  employment  for  them 
through  public  contracts  and  such  work  as  could  be  pro- 
videil  by  citizens. 

III.  Leniency  toward  worthy  peraons  known  to  be 
unable  to  meet  their  obligations  for  renU  to  building 
asuoelations,  etc. 

IV.  Protection  to  home  htborers  from  an  influx  of 
imuide  workingmen  seeking  employment. 

V.  The  estabhshment,  when  it  became  necessary,  of 
.1  place  where  substantial  food  eould  be  bought  at  a 
iioniiniil  price. 

The  report  was  concurred  in  by  the  directors  of  the 
club,  a.  public  meeting  of  the  unemployed,  and  the  mayor. 
The  special  committee  was  continued  aa  a  permanent  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  the  recommendations  which  had  been 
made.     The  committee  held  daily  sessions,  and  at  the  out- 

>  Bepiirt  of  Relief  for  Ihe  Unemplo.ved  la  IndiftnapoUa,  1803-1891, 
froEt)  sbich  r«[>0H  the  preseBl  s^Msoimt  is  condensed. 
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set  much  time  was  consumed  in  "explanations  to  inter- 
ested persons  who  had  mietaken  ideas,  and  conferences 
with  representatives  of  the  unemployed,  whose  misiinder- 
standings  needed  to  be  dispelled."  There  was  later  a 
series  of  public  meetings,  conducted  by  men  who  were  not 
identified  with  the  beginning  of  tlie  movement  on  the 
part  of  tlie  destitute  mieniployed,  and  whose  effi>rts  were 
directed  to  creating  disaatisf action  and  ill  feelin^,' ;  but, 
although  annijying,  these  meetings  had  little  perceptible 
eiFect. 

At  first  it  was  announced  that  contributions  for  relief 
were  not  desired^  and  effort*  were  directed  mainly  to 
procuring  employment.  In  the  meantime,  the  committee 
repi«:j€nting  the<  uaemployed,  chosen  a^t  one  of  their  public 
meetings,  hud  undertaken  to  provide  relief  until  the  per- 
manent committee  could  tiike  up  the  work.  Thtiy  were, 
however,  asked  to  discontinue  this  when  arrangements 
had  been  made  by  the  permanent  committee  for  the  relief 
of  de8titutif>rj  tlirough  the  agency  of  tlie  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society.  The  report  of  the  coiniuittee  aaya  that 
"  in  asking;  the  society  to  temporarily  take  up  this  part  of 
the  work  the  committee  doHired  that  the  ability  of  the 
organized  agencies  for  the  relief  of  distress  sliould  be 
tested  before  pioceediiig  with  other  plans.  The  usual 
methods  of  charity  work  were  not  applied  to  the  unem- 
ployed class  who  were  referred  to  them."  AU  oasee  of 
need  which  were  thereafter  reported  were  looked  after  by 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  which  expended  about 
94000  in  such  emergency  relief.  The  committee  pledged 
itself  to  reimburse  the  treasury  of  the  society,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  without  funds  to  carry  on  its  usual  charitable 
work  during  the  remninder  of  the  year.  This  enabled  the 
committee  to  supply  food  where  necessary,  without  mak- 
ing an  immediate  ptildie  appeal  for  that  purpose.  Any 
effort  to  raise  funds  liy  benefits  on  a  perccntag-e  basis  was 
discouraged. 

Four  days  after  receiving  instrnctionR  to  proceed  to 
carry  out  the  plan  wliieh  had  l>een  outlined,  the  com- 
mittee opened  an  employment  bureau  in  the  basement  of 
the  Commercial  Club  building.  It  was  the  intention  to 
make  registration  in  this  bureau  a  bauts  of  iti   further 
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work  of  the  committoe,  and  an  application  for  employ- 
ment was  regaTtled  els  liavLng  some  significance  of  worthi- 
ness as  well  aa  of  need.  Applicants  at  the  Cliarity 
Organization  Society,  who  had  not  registered  at  the 
bui'eau,  were  eent  there  to  give  some  evidence  of  wiiiing- 
ness  to  work  before  relief  was  given  ;  and,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  the  bureau  referred  to  the  society  those  who,  in 
registeiaog,  stated  that  they  were  in  immediate  need.  In 
the  first  month  between  fifty  and  sixty  registered  on  an 
average  each  day.  Temporary  employment  waa  procured 
for  about  one-fifth  of  this  number.  The  relief  afforded 
in  this  way,  although  not  leas  than  was  anticipated,  was 
inadequate.  It  was  demonstrated,  among  other  thing?, 
that  the  "dependent  clasa  was  largely  ccinijiosed  of  per- 
Boug  who  wei'e  the  tirst  to  be  discharged  wheu  Labor  was 
not  required,  and  the  last  to  be  employed  when  it  was 
needed."  White  the  need  of  relief  was  thus  being  demon- 
strated, steps  were  taken  to  arrest  -tramps  and  to  send 
them  to  the  workhouae  under  tlie  vagrancy  law.  where  a 
atone  pile  was  provided  as  a  means  of  funiialiing  work. 
Gradually,  as  the  public  began  to  realize  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  being  imposed  upon  by  tramps  pretend- 
ing to  be  unemployed  men  in  need,  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  became  more  etricfc.  The  mayor  and  board  of 
public  works  promised  assistance  in  requiring  the  speedy 
construction  of  eewera,  the  repairing  of  streets,  etc.,  but 
on  account  of  unfavorable  weather  and  other  reasons  little 
relief  was  experienced  from  this  source. 

By  the  latter  part  of  December  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  being  supplied  with  food  by  the  Society  had 
increased  to  more  than  three  thousand.  It  was  felt  that 
an  appeal  for  funds  could  no  longer  be  safely  deferred. 
and  on  December  15  a  statement  was  issued  that  by  the 
end  of  the  month  there  would  probably  be  four  tboueand 
persons  dependent  upon  the  public  for  their  food.  A 
printed  appeal  by  the  committee,  together  with  a  type- 
written letter  by  the  chairman,  was  sent  to  every  pe 
in  the  city  whose  name  appeared  in  the  list  of  commercial 
agencies,  and  it  was  also  sent  to  a  large  number  of  citizens 
whose  names  were  found  in  the  city  directory.  A  force 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  typewriters  was  engaged  for  several 
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days  and  nights  in  getting  out  letters  signed  by  the  cbair- 
ffiau.  In  reaponae  to  this  appeal  voluntary  subsci-iptions 
amounting  to  some  16000  were  received.  There  was  then 
appointed  a  citizens'  finance  comiuittee  to  conduct  a  fur- 
ther canvass,  and  this  committee  callnd  to  its  assistance 
many  private  citizens.  About  313,000  was  obtained  in 
this  canvass,  many  of  these  subscriptions  being  payable  in 
instalments  continuing  until  the  first  oE  April.  Subscrip- 
tions were  obtained  from  employees  of  firms,  including  in 
some  instances  the  lirra  members,  amounting  to  1^-1765.85. 
The  payments  of  these  subscriptions  were  to  be  deducted 
from  the  weekly  pay-roll, 

A  fond  market  was  opened  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  at 
which  time  the  Charity  Organization  Society  was  supply- 
ing food  to  nearly  a  thousand  families,  fspresenting  Eiijont 
four  thousand  persons.  The  society's  available  funds 
were  then  exhausted  and  those  ■who  had  been  supplied  with 
food  were  thereupon  referred  to  the  food  market,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  society  certifying  that,  "according  to  the 
beat  obtainable  information,  they  were  residents  of  Indian- 
apolis who  belong-ed  to  the  unemployed  clasa,  and  were 
entitled  to  the  credit  offered  to  persons  in  need."  Account- 
books  were  i^sned  to  applicants  at  the  market,  providiug 
for  entries  of  the  charges  for  supplies,  witli  the  date  of 
iffejue,  and  containing  a  certificate  of  the  worthiness  of  tlie 
applicant,  as  aacertiiined  by  inquiry,  ehowiiig  his  address 
and  the  number  in  his  family.  It  also  contained  a  copy 
of  an  agreement  which  tlie  applicants  were  required  to 
sign,  pledging  themselves  to  pay  on  demand  such  auras  as 
might  become  due  from  them,  or,  whenever  called  upon 
to  do  so  by  the  coraraittee,  to  jwrforni  such  work  as  might 
be  required  of  them  at  12i  cents  per  hour,  to  be  amibed  to 
the  payment  of  their  iadeutodneas  for  supplies.  This  was 
to  be  the  rate  of  pay  for  common  labor  oidy;  if  skilled 
work  sbotild  be  required,  it  was  agreed  that  a  special  rate 
of  pay  would  be  allowed.  This  book  wias  intended  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  debtor  advif-ed  as  to  the 
status  of  his  aceount,  and  to  impress  him  with  the  business 
spirit  of  the  dealings  with  him.  The  fond  market  was 
located  at  a  point  convenient  to  the  headquartera  o£  the 
committee.    It  was  organized  in  two  different  departments, 


one  devoted  to  registration  and  inveatigation,  tlie  other  to 
the  isftuancB  o£  supplies.  The  managers  of  its  two  depart- 
meats  were  coordinate  Id  authority,  and  both  were  under 
the  direction  of  the  relief  committee,  to  whom  they  made 
daily  tepoi-tfi.  A  corps  of  visitors  was  employed  to  inves- 
tigate applications,  a  report  from  the  visitor  being  required 
within  twenty-four  hours,  The  daily  average  number  of 
cases  reported  by  each  visitor  was  about  eight,  and  a  su£&- 
cient  force  was  employed  to  keep  up  with  the  work.  It 
wa3  the  duty  of  the  visitor  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as 
possible  the  facts  regarding  th.e  citizenship  and  need  of  tlie 
applicant.  This  information  was  obtained  from  neighbors, 
from  Bhopbeepers  with  whom  the  applicant  had  traded,  and 
by  personal  interview  and  observation  at  the  home  of  the 
applicant.  The  last  employer,  the  landlord,  and  those  to 
whom  references  were  made,  were  alao  interviewed  in  many 
cases. 

If  the  written  reports  which  were  made  on  each  case 
contained  no  information  decidedly  unfavorahle  or  sugges- 
tive of  doubt  as  to  the  citizeJisliip  nr  need  of  the  appli' 
cant,  credit  at  the  food  market  was  granted,  in  evidence 
of  which  an  account-book  was  iaeued  to  the  applicant, 
containing  a  certiiicate  signed  by  the  manager  of  the 
registration  and  investigation  department.  When  the  ap- 
plicant  became  the  possessor  of  an  account-hook  liis  name 
was  entered  in  various  books  of  record  with  a  number  cor' 
responding  in  all  of  them  for  convenience  of  reference. 
When  the  applicant  passed  from  the  regiHtration  bureau 
to  the  food  market  he  was  given  a  niimljered  check  if 
there  were  many  peraons  waitiug,  and  when  this  number 
was  reached  his  check  was  taken  up,  hia  book  examined, 
and  the  manager  asked  such  questions  as  appeared  to  him 
advisable,  when  there  was  any  reason  to  doubt  the  good 
faith  of  the  applicant.  At  a  later  stage,  when  the  arrange- 
ments for  requiring  work  had  been  completed,  a  card  was 
given  directing  the  applicant  to  report  to  the  street  com- 
missioner for  work,  the  performance  of  which  would  entitle 
him  to  credit.  When  the  applicant  had  satisfactory  credits 
for  the  performance  of  labor,  he  was  given  au  order  by  the 
manager  of  the  food  depot  for  a  week  s  ration  for  the  num- 
ber shown  by  his  book  to  belong  to  his  family.     This  order 
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was  presmited  to  the  chief  dispeDsmg  olerk  in  aliOtljer  part 
of  the  building,  and  the  ration  to  which  he  was  entitled 
was  delivered,  the  order  being'  filed  for  future  reference. 
In  the  selection  of  the  kinds  of  food  supplied  the 
committee  sought  to  obtain  tUe  most  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious at  tlie  lowest  cost.  WKolesale  dealers  readily 
agreed,  when  called  upon,  to  sell  to  the  committee  at  firat 
cost,  thus  saving  the  committee  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Purchasers  were  given  the  fuU  benefit  of  this  saving,  the 
charge  being  almost  esact  cost  rate,  exclusive  ot  expenses 
of  administration.  The  charge  for  food  at  the  market  was 
about  halt  the  usual  price  for  the  same  article  at  any  retail 
store  in  the  city.  After  some  slight  changes  the  ration 
for  four  or  five  persona  for  one  week  was  as  follows  :  pota- 
toes, 12  lbs,;  corn  meal,  10  lbs. ;  beans,  2  Iha,,  or  hominy, 
6  lbs.;  bread,  6  loaves  and  8  Iba.  of  flour*  or  10  loaves  of 
hrciul ;  fresh  pork,  4  lbs. ;  pickled  pork,  2  lbs. ;  lard,  Jib.  j 
coffee,  ^  lb.;  sugar.  1  lb,;  syrup,  1  qt. ;  salt,  J  lb.;  aoap, 
1  bar.  The  charge  for  this  ration  was  fl.  1  lie  commit- 
tee reports  that  there  was  general  satisfaction  with  it 
except  in  a  few  instances  of  persona  of  excessive  appetite 
who  wanted  a  larger  quantity.  Soon  after  the  market  was 
opened  a  committee  representing  one  of  the  public  nieet- 
ingH  of  tlie  unemployed  visited  the  market  and  inspected 
the  stock  of  supplies.  They  reported  that  the  quality  was 
good  and  commended  the  managers  of  the  market..  Ar- 
rangements were  also  made  to  supply  eoal  to  tlioae  in  need 
of  fuel.  A  regular  allowance  of  SOO  lbs.  per  week  was 
decided  upon,  and  for  this  two  tickets  were  issued,  each 
calling  for  150  Iba.  It  was  delivered  to  the  purchaaera  in 
wheelbarrows.  A  mining  company  gave  thirteen  car-loads 
of  coal,  which  wau  sufficient  to  meet  all  deinandti  until  the 
latter  part  of  February.  A  charge  was  made  for  the  coal 
as  for  other  supplies,  but  opportunities  weru  given  to  earn 
it  by  work.  The  charge  was  fixed  at  ten  cents  per  100  lbs. 
When  the  donation  was  exliausted,  the  Committee  pur- 
chased four  car-toads,  of  which  thirty  tons  were  left 
on  hand  at  the  cloae  of  the  work  and  turned  over  to  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  Shoes  were  also  supplied 
from  the  market,,  principally,  however,  old  aboes  collected 
by  solicitors  who  made  a  house-to<house  canvass  for  this 
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purpose.  A  repair  shop  "was  opened,  and  shoes  were  sup- 
plied at  the  exuct  cosL  of  repairing,  or  at  tlte  price  at  which 
they  had  been  purchaseil.  All  together,  about  1500  pairs 
of  shoes  and  hoota,  of  various  size^j,  were  collected  and  re- 
paired, and  36  pairs  were  puriihased.  The  latter  were  of 
large  siz&s  for  which  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply  of 
cast-off  shofls.  Six  hundred  and  thirty-two  pairs  were  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  work,  and  were  turned  over  to 
the  Charity  Organizntion  Society. 

The  expectation  that  the  city  might  be  able  to  provide 
employment  on  public  work  with  conipenaation  from  the 
city  treasury  was  not  fulfilled.  The  committee  finally 
offered  to  furnish  the  lubnr  at  its  commaod  for  public 
work  with  the  understanding  that  couiponsatioa  would  be 
niiide  from  the  relief  funds.  It  was  through  this  kind  of 
employment  that  credits  were  obtained  at  the  market  in 
return  for  which  food,  fuel,  and  shoes  were  supplied.  In 
the  beginiung  of  the  arrangement  from  fifty  to  sixty  men 
ii  day  were  directed  to  report  to  the  street  commissioner 
for  work,  and  they  were  seat  by  him  to  clean  streets. 
Later  the  board  of  public  works  wanted  to  na«  the  labor 
to  make  an  excavation  for  a  lake  at  Garfield  Park.  The 
cooimittee  agreed  to  furnish  the  labor  at  their  command 
for  this  purpose,  on  the  condition  that  the  board  would 
provide  transportation  for  the  men  from  the  central  part 
of  the  city  to  the  park,  aiid  thus  save  those  living  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city  the  hardship  of  walking  several 
miles  In  going  to,  and  returning  from,  tlieir  day's  work. 
The  board  induced  the  Citizens'  Railway  Company  to  pro- 
vide transportation  without  charge.  While  the  street 
commissioner  continued  to  utilize  some  of  the  labor  in 
cleaning  streets,  a  very  much  larger  number  of  men  were 
sent  to  the  park  to  work  on  the  excavation  of  the  lake. 
The  men  seemed  to  prefer  the  work  at  the  park  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  subjected  to  less  public  notice  than 
when  employed  on  the  streets.  The  results  of  this  par- 
ticular work,  however,  were  not  satiafaetory  to  the  commit- 
tee. Complnints  were  made  from  time  to  time  that  the 
facilities  and  BUperintendence  provided  by  the  board  of 
public  works  were  inadequate,  and  that  many  of  the 
shirked.      Finally  the  committee  assigned  a  man  to 
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duty  of  loLikmg  after  all  labor,  anil  daily  reporta  were  re- 
quired from  him  regariling  the  conduct  of  the  men.  The 
mformatiou  which  was  thus  obtaiued  enabled  the  commit- 
tee to  bring  about  better  control  of  the  men  aiid  compel 
mote  efficient  work.  A  few  disohargea  for  insubordiaatioo 
and  Bhirking  liad  a  wholesome  effect.  It  wiia  found  that 
aome  of  tliC  men  were  sending  their  .sons,  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  to  perform  their  work.  This,  how- 
ever, was  stopi)ed,  and  for  a  time  there  were  as  many  as 
three  hundred  men  a  day  employed  at  the  park,  though 
the  average  was  much  below  this. 

At  one  time  during  the  winter,  immediately  after  a 
heavy  SDOw-stomi,  several  hundred  men  were  put  at  work 
removing  snow  from  the  street  gutters.  Shovels  were 
loaned  for  this  purpose  by  the  city  and  the  natural  gaa 
companies.  This  was  oue  of  the  most  aatisfactorily  per- 
formed tasks  to  which  the  men  were  aesig'ned.  As  there 
were  more  than  a  thousand  men  pledged  to  perform  labor 
in  payment  of  their  accounts  at  the  market,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  they  should  be  assigned  to  do  only  one  day's 
work  at  a  time,  so  tliat  all  sltould  be  given  sutGcient  em- 
ployment to  pay  for  the  nxtion  charged  to  them  each  week, 
with  the  exception  of  thoae  who  drew  supplies  for  fami- 
lies of  more  than  four  or  live  in  number*  who  ahould  be 
allowed  to  work  two  or  three  days  a  week.  It  was  the 
purpose,  in  thus  limiting  the  work,  to  avoid  pledging  the 
credit  of  the  market  in  advance  and  possibly  uuneceasarily. 
The  increasing  number  of  applicants  and  the  frequent 
interference  with  work  by  unfavorable  weather,  aoon 
caused  a  large  accumulation  of  indebtednesa  to  the  mar- 
ket. To  clear  up  this  the  committee  asked  the  board  of 
public  works  to  provide  employment  for  a  time  for  from 
two  to  three  hundred  men  a  day,  which  was  done,  and  the 
debtora  were  required  to  work  suceesaively  as  many  days 
as  necessary  to  liquidate  their  accounts.  Many  of  the 
men  took  advantage  of  blie  circumstances  which  brought 
about  this  condition,  and  did  not  perform  the  work  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  rations  which  they  had  received. 
When  called  upon  to  give  their  labor,  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement,  they  stopped  drawing  ratioos  iiom  the 
market. 
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Later,  when  many  of  them  a^in  applied  for  credit, 
they  were  denied  the  benetit  of  the  market  until  they 
had  worked  out  the  amount  of  their  indebtedness.  This 
accumulation  of  indebtedness  was  not  due  alone  to  the 
weather's  interference  with  outdoor  labor,  but  also  to  the 
necessity  of  supplying  food  to  persons  in  need  of  it  at 
tlie  time  the  market  wns  opened  until  they  could  be  given 
an  opportunity  of  doing  it. 

It  becjitue  evident  after  the  first  three  weeks  that  it  was 
the  disposition  of  a  large  number  of  men  to  avoid  work  if 
possible.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  require  them 
to  work  before  they  could  draw  rations,  and  to  present  at 
the  market  cards  of  credit  from  the  street  commissioner 
or  liis  foreman.  No  work,  no  rations,  was  the  rule.  Ex- 
perience demonstrated  that  it  was  in  every  way  a  whole- 
some requirement,  mid  Iiiter  this  wns  followed^  when  a 
system  of  inspection  was  instituted,  with  rigid  insistence 
t^at  DO  shirking  should  be  permitted.  The  effect  of  this 
rule  was  good  also  in  impressing, the  men  witli  the  idea  of 
houestly  endeavoring  to  earn  all  they  received. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  the  books  showed  an  aggregate 
indebtedneaa  of  a  compuratively  small  amount  — less  than 
$1000,  exclusive  of  the  accounts  with  widows  —  from  per- 
sons who  had  failed  to  perform  the  required  work.  The 
committee  reports  that  many  of  the  beneficiaries  evinced 
eagerness  to  earn  credit  and  manifestly  appreciated  the 
arrangement  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing food  in  exchange  for  work  when  it  was  all  they  had 
to  offer  in  payment  for  it. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  discriminating  among  appli- 
cants occurred  in  connection  with  thoae  who  were  not 
absolutely  destitute.  Conditions  were  as  dift'erent  as  the 
families  to  be  aided.  In  the  larger  families  some  of  the 
children  or  the  mother  were  found  to  be  earning  some- 
thing, possibly  not  more  than  three  dollars  a  week,  barely 
enough  to  pay  rent  and  fuel  hills.  Relief  was  given  in 
such  cases.  Then  there  were  other  applications  from 
those  holding  an  equity  in  their  property  through  a  loan 
aasociatiou,  or»  indeed,  in  actual  ownership  of  their  prop- 
erty. To  deny  relief  in  the  former  case  would  be,  per- 
haps, to  cause  a  forfeit  of  equity  and  the  home  for  which 
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the  noioinal  owner  was  struggling  to  pay.  Relief  was 
generally  given  in  such  cases.  The  same  rule  applied 
uaually  to  those  whose  property  was  encumbered  by  mort- 
gage. But  relief  was  rarely  given  when  tlie  applicant 
owned  hig  property  free  of  debt.  When  it  was  done 
there  were  circumstances  of  advanced  age  or  debility  to 
be  considered.  The  presence  of  sickness,  inaanity,  or 
other  grievous  afflictions  in  the  family  also  entered  into 
conclusions  -of  judgment.  Many  applicHtiong  were  from 
pensioners,  and  in.  theae  cases  the  itge,  healthy  size  of  fam- 
ily and  of  pension,  were  considered.  Credit  was  not  given 
to  single  men  unless  the  need  was  extreme,  and  then  it 
was  the  practice.,  as  far  aa  poHaible,  to  add  them  to  the 
EamilieB  of  those  who  were  patrons  of  the  market. 

There  was  a  aerioua  question  in  extending  credit  to 
those  known  to  belong  to  the  criminal  or  diaaolute  classes. 
It  was  thought  best  not  to  establish  a  standard  of  morality, 
but  to  let  need  have  determining  weight.  Account  waa 
taken  of  the  fact  that  relief  had  a  motive  of  police  pro- 
tection as  well  as  of  humanity.  This  was  illustrated  in 
the  answer  of  a  yonng  negro  who  was  a  willing  worker : 
"  What  would  you  have  done  this  winter  except  for  the 
food  market?  "was  asked;  "Gone  to  steaUu',  "  was  the 
quick  reply.  "There  would  not  have  been  jails  enough 
in  the  county  to  hold  all  who  would  liave  been  arrested. 
rU  steal  before  I'll  starve."  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
arrests  for  larceny  were  not  above  the  uaual  number  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

The  market  at  first  proved  highly  attractive  to  women: 
wi<lowa,  and  those  who  were  deserted  by  their  hu»btinda. 
and  had  children  dependent  on  thein.  There  was  no  way 
of  providing  work  for  them,  as  was  done  with  the  men, 
and  before  January  closed  there  were  nearly  three  hundred 
Such  persons  on  the  list.  The  opportunity  for  deception 
as  to  the  desertion  of  husbands  was  so  great  and  the  tax 
so  heavy  that  it  waa  decided  to  send  all  women  from  whom 
pay  in  work  could  not  ba  expected  to  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  for  inveatigation,  and  also  for  the  applica- 
tion of  a  work  test.  A  requirement  that  labor  should  be 
performed  by  washing  clothes  at  the  Friendly  Inn,  where 
facilities  were  provided,  had  good  results.     A  number  of 
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the  women  produced  able-bodied  sons  who  afterward 
worked  out  their  accounts,  and  some  husbands  suddenly 
returned  to  their  families.  The  market  continued  to  sup- 
ply vationg  to  the  worthy,  but  only  on  orders  from  the 
Charity  Organization  Society. 

About  two-fifths  of  those  who  received  relief  were  Ne- 
groes, and  this  was  estimated  to  be  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  colored  population  of  the  city.  The  number  of  Ne- 
groes who  asked  merely  for  work  was  proportionately 
much  les8  than  the  number  of  wliitea.  Only  forty  per 
cent  of  the  applicants  were  artisans,  and  these  were  largely 
carpenters  or  in  other  building  trades. 

The  committee  limited  itaelf  to  the  supply  of  food,  fuel, 
clothing,  and  shoes;  but  distress  requiring  other  forniB  of 
rehcf  was  continually  brought  to  the  eommittee'a  atten- 
tion. The  question  of  rents  was  especially  troubleaome, 
but  the  committee  believed  it  to  be  impracticable  to  under- 
take to  meet  demands  from  landlords,  which  would  exhaust 
the  relief  fund  at  once,  and  would  have  left  the  committee 
without  means  of  providing  food  and  other  necessities 
of  living  for  dependent  people.  Besides,  even  if  there 
were  sufficient  funds,  it  would  not  have  been  right  to 
divert  to  the  benefit  of  landlords  the  money  contributed 
by  eitizens  for  the  relief  of  dependent  people,  and  there 
would  unavoidably  have  been  much  imposition.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  determined  policy  of  the  committee  not  to 
undertake  to  meet  demands  of  this  kind.  Applicants  for 
aid  who  were  threatened  with  eviction  were  told  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  for  them  unless  they  were  actually  de- 
prived of  shelter,  and  then  they  must  endeavor  to  find,  if 
possible,  temporary  lodging  with  relatives  or  friends. 
Only  two  or  three  of  these  people  ever  returned  to  report 
thetoselvea  aa  homeless  and  helpless.  While  the  tnouey- 
less  people  were  pressed  for  payments  and  were  under 
contjnufd  harassment  from  threats,  there  were,  as  &  mat- 
ter of  fact,  fewer  evictions  than  usual  at  the  same  time  of 
year.  Landlords  and  rental  agents  strenuously  endeav- 
ored to  enforce  the  payments  dug  them,  but  refrained 
finally  from  resorting  to  the  n&ual  extreme  methods.  la 
many  cases  advantage  was  taken  by  tenants  who  could 
have  paid,  but  avuled  themseLved  of  the  excuse  chargeable 
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to  the  times.  Evictiona  were  hardly  to  be  expected,  how- 
ever, except  in  flagrant  cases  of  un  trustworthiness,  for  the 
reason  that  hoth  the  landlords  and  rental  agents  realized 
that  if  tenants  were  thrown  out,  they  would  certainly  lose 
the  amount  due  them  and  their  property  would  remain  un- 
occupied ;  if  other  tenants  were  secured,  it  was  improb- 
able that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  pay  than  those 
who  were  evicted.  It  seemed,  therefore,  wise  for  them  to 
permit  property  to  be  occupied  by  people  who  had  paid 
in  the  past  when  they  were  able  to  do  so,  and  would  prob- 
ably liquidate  their  indebtedness  when  they  a^ain  obtained 
employment.  Although  there  was  constant  annoyance  on 
account  of  the  rent  question,  the  burden  of  it  was  neces- 
sarily left  to  the  people  upon  whom  it  already  rested,  and 
in  the  end  there  were  no  serious  results. 

The  marliet  was  gradually  closed  during  the  mouth  of 
March,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  in  taking  over  those  who  remained  on  the  lists 
when  the  closing  was  finally  effected.  Inasmuch  as  the 
relief  committee  had  exhausted  its  own  funds,  the  county 
commissioners  were  requested  to  make  an  appropriation 
of  JI4000  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society  to  carry  out 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  made  that  the  society 
should  be  reimbursed  for  the  emergency  relief  supplied 
in  the  early  part  of  the  winter. 

In  concluding  its  report,  the  committee  quotes  from  an 
article  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  on  "Relief  Measures  in 
America  during  the  Winter  of  1893  and  1894,"  a  refer- 
ence to  the  work  in  Indianapolis  as  the  "  model  instance 
of  relief  work."  This  praise  is  not  undeserved,  although 
in  the  success  with  which  employment  was  substituted  for 
relief,  and  in  the  ingenuity  with  which  useful  employment, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  community,  was  devised,  the 
achievements  of  the  New  York  East  Side  Relief  Work  Com- 
mittee were  at  least  equally  instructive. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   BALIIUORE  FIRE* 

The  Baltimore  fire  of  Sunday,  February  7,  1904,  and 
the  Monday  following  swept  over  an  area  estimated  to 
be  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  the  heart  of  tbe  busineas 
aection.  Over  thirteen  hundred  buildings  were  destroyed 
and  probably  four  thouaarnd  firms,  corporations,  or  indi- 
viduals were  burned  out.  Many  of  these  went  into  new 
locations  at  once;  some  reduced  their  working  force; 
some  ceased  to  do  buslneas,  for  the  time  at  least.  No 
residence  section  waa  burned,  but  a  few  families,  chiefly 
Hebrew  and  Italian,  were  driven  from  their  homes.  A 
good  many  lodging-houses  were  swept  away,  including' 
some  that  had  long  been  unsanitary  Blielters  of  homeless 
and  depraved  pei'sons.  All  tbis  came  suddenly  toward 
the  close  of  an  unusually  cold  winter,  when  there  had 
been  an  unusual  amount  of  illness. 

The  fire  begiin  Sunday  noon,  and  was  not  wholly  under 
control  until  Monday  afternoon.  At  noon  Monday,  one 
liundred  or  more  leading  citizens  met  at  the  mayor** 
office.  Little  that  was  definite  could  be  said  or  done 
about  reliabilitation.  The  tali  turned  to  the  question  of 
distress  and  its  relief.  A  member  of  the  legislature 
promised  that  the  state  would  give  a  large  aura  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  suggested  that  the  national  government 
be  asked  for  81,000,000^  Other  cities  were  pledg 
ing  aid.  A  few  eool  hejids,  saying  that  no  regideucB 
section  had  been  burned,  urged  that  there  was  time  to 
ascertain  first  what  the  needS  were,  before  deciding  how 


'  This  ftccfiunt  of  the  worlt  of  the  CitiMiis'  Relief  Commitlee  of  BbIU- 
mofio  is  condenaed  but  allglitly  from  uri  article  contributed  by  Dr.  JeHrey 
It.  Hraelieit  to  CbariLiea  of  June  4,  1H04.  Dr.  Brackelt  wsw  not  only  pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Suptrviaure  of  City  Clituities,  and  a  inaiiiiger  iif  tUo 
Chaiiiy  OrganizBtion  Society,  but  whs  cbairuiiui  oi  tbe  EelieC  Cominiltw. 
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to  meet  them  and  with  wliat  amountR.  Thew  oool  hencli 
were  openly  criticised  by  some  tut  havinff  cold  heartfl. 
But  the  meeting  adjourned  without  action  in  this  matter* 
The  mayor  was  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  he,  althDtigh 
he  had  been  under  a  great  strain  for  twenty-four  hours, 
was  calm  and  clear-headed,  evidentlr  diitpcmed  to  ngrm 
with  the  cooler  heads.  As  to  the  offer*  of  aid  for  relief 
of  distress  which  came  from  many  sourcen  without  th« 
city,  the  mayor  did  no  more  than  coarteouNly  to  acknfirwl- 
edge  them  ;  such  sums  as  were  sent  he  piiuxd  in  hi»  fw/Of 
to  be  used  later  as  needed.  He  conferred  nt  Office,  h<fW' 
ever,  with  several  leaders  in  charity  wtrrki  ineintUng  th« 
head  of  the  city  department  of  charities  and  eArrrtukUfttt 
who  were  watching  conditions.  Meantime*  itome  rery 
influnmatory  reports  as  u>  contiiUfmst  of  dintrem  w«r« 
being  circulated,  especially  outside  ttf  HaHimffre,  HtrrtfnA 
of  them  came  from  well-meaning  bot  injndicitftM  Telif^/tm 
workers.  One  of  them  was  that  homel«M  mtftt  aw]  frven 
casual  laborers  fn^nm  the  loflgin^-VyfuWR  tmrtteA  w«m 
unable  to  find  shelter.  For  tm^  mgbt  only*  thf.  f  riewfly 
Inn,  a  large  and  welWegnlate'l  tempfjvary  httmAr  Im  IiomW' 
less  men.  t»e'I  hv  the  ei&y  fr>T  a|ftf^i<^aotA  if*  iM  f^Rif!«Hr  » 
hoDse  where  lofA  tad  ^thetter  aivrl  a  i»xh  nviinc  be  fHfrMut 
by  work,  had  had  a  sfiod  mstay  Bxyfa  fi"Il*dy  int  none  htwl 
1^  to  fat  tnmed  awaj- ;  tlirce  ai^hU  *(mt  6h«  (ir«,  fh«*« 
were  nearlT  one  hn-ndTvi  TwywMJ  hrtd«,  Suriftt  wtftW 
were  catmeri  by  the  taftr<ttubl.  ni  poiitiit  1V)  Ghe  cjvpeffinff  SO' 
arrsat  all  persona  tit^s^^aq  <in  die  .<crn«f((  ax  flre  unffftVeWr 
and  wfwi  wan  paiweri  ataniiu^  che  lo«lafing^-ho>«*R«  thtW  OKf- 
woaa  who  had  no  bivtinem  in  ciiwn  hail  hett^r  lea-TA.  Th« 
■M^or  wa«  anon  infnraied  shac  for  homrtltw*  men  n<y 
spwiial  meaitnritR  wftri*  rw^uirfid :  KhttC  che  <».TCiHtin(r  ihitiH-^ 
table  »^eae.ie»  inv  deaiinif  ^.t;1i  homelnm  men  'umid  srtd 
sfaAoId  deal  wit;h  all  -tiich  pf  nntaii. 

A»  CO  rwidrtHM.  che  mayir  wrw  *wn  informrtd  tihsit 
shers  wm  noc  chen  :iuy  ^m;h  imount  of  ann»nial  firtwtritrt-' 
Sina  »  ii  '■■jiil  fiir  iniXHuat  nieaniirfw  t'tir  immwdiaM  MH«f.' 
Thft  few  families  v'.io  ha»i  heftii  nnmed  ■wt  had  alrwady 
been  -wmd  fi^^  -.virlioiH}  intay  wd  ■.virhnut  piiKlirtity,  hy 
aeii^horjt  *nii  ^.-ynHo.  ^^r  iiy  r;he  :^=qiil»r  '.•■'•ll-iT'sft«?ii7»d 
(iiiar.cie»  'if  nhe    r>ity.      W'nile    the  ^eadera   in  ahftrifc*W# 
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work  ware  sure  of  tbin  condition,  do  one  ventured,  oi 
courea,  to  prophesy  what  the  extent  of  real  distress  caused 
by  the  fire  would  be,  or  how  mucb  money  would  be  needed 
to  meet  it.  The  existing  charities  had  been  bard  worked 
since  autumn.  While  there  was  no  immediate  and  great 
increase  in  pressure,  all  believed  that  there  would  be: 
some  unusual  distress  due  to  the  fire  which  their  regular 
workers  and  their  usual  income  could  hardly  meet.  The 
immediate  question  with  their  leaders  was,  should  any  ex- 
tmordinary  measures  be  taken  for  relieving  in  their  homes 
persons  who  might  soon  become  in  actual  need  because 
of  the  fire.  The  judgment  waa  that  there  waa  not  need 
of  any  new  mechanism  for  the  administration  of  relief 
then^  but  that  a  large  aud  representative  relief  committee 
had  better  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  in  order  to  receive 
funds  for  the  unusual  demand,  to  decide  what  agencies 
should  be  used  for  administering  relief,  and  to  give  confi- 
dence to  the  community  that  what  needed  to  be  done 
would  be  well  done.  Such  a  committee  was  appointed 
and  organized  February  13,  the  Saturday  after  the  fire. 
The  president  of  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection waa  made  its  chairman,  and  a  small  executive 
committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  all  details.  This 
consisted  of  two  lawyers,  two  business  men,  and  the  chair- 
man. They  were  all  comparatively  yomig  mcB;  three 
of  them  were  actively  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  ;  one^was  president  of  the  visit- 
ors to  the  jail. 

The  Citizens'  Committee  adopted  and  pronounced  the 
following  policy :  There  should  be  a  clear  understandiog 
by  all  that  the  relief  was  to  meet  actual  need,  to  secure 
the  necessoties  of  living,  and  was  not  merely  a  reimburse- 
ment against  losses  by  the  fire.  Persons  in  need  were 
expected  to  try  every  resource  available  before  applying 
for  it.  It  might  be  in  the  form  of  a  gift  or  loan,  in  order 
tO'  start  needy  persons  anew  in  occupations  by  which  they 
could  probably  earn  a  living.  Secondly,  in  so  far  as  the 
fire  sufferers  might  be  persons  who  had  already  been 
aided  by  existing  cliarities,  they  should  be  referred  for 
further  aid  to  those  charities  ;  the  charities  being  reim- 
bursed if  necessary.     As  some  of  the  suffering  would  fall 
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upon  persona  who  had  never  been  aide'd,  ae  some  who 
would  suffer  most  would  be  the  last  to  make  their  needs 
known,  the  methoda  of  administering  relief  should  be 
such,  !i8  far  as  possible,  as  to  avoid  publicity.  The  hope 
of  the  committee  was  that,  unless  unuaUal  measures  were 
found  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  its  work  of  relief  could 
he  left  to  responsible  charities.  It  believed  that  any 
unusual  machinery  if  created  would  only  cause  confusion, 
duplic;ate  agencies,  and  increase  applications  for  aid.  The 
churches  and  other  bodies  were  expected  to  do  much  of 
themselves.  The  committee  believed  that  many  persons 
in  need  could  Itest  be  caied  for  by  tliose  who  knew  well 
their  languiige  and  ways  of  Liviag—  Hebrews  by  Hebrewa, 
Italians  by  Itatiaus^  Germans  by  Germans. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  executive 
committee  was  Instructed  to  use  the  well-known,  well- 
nrganiiied  charities  aa  agencies  for  the  committee,  the 
charities  being  reimbursed,  in  so  far  as  they  might  ask 
it,  for  material  relief  given  or  extra  services  rendered 
because  of  the  fire,  in  the  approval  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee- Thflt  committee  was  empowered  also,  if  it 
deemed  such  action  beat,  to  deal  directly,  by  gift  or  loan, 
with  any  cases  of  need.  It  took  into  its  employ,  there- 
fore, three  persons  —  a  clerk  and  bookkeeper,  who  should 
also  act  aa  visitor,  if  needed,  another  man  tn  give  all  his 
time  to  visiting,  and  a  stenographer.  This  remained, 
practically,  the  full  office  force. 

From  the  beginning,  there  was  hope  that  men  who  had 
been  accustomod  to  laboring  might  be  placed  at  work  in 
cleaning  up  the  burnt  district,  work  on  a  business  basis, 
under  the  proper  city  officials.  Hut  the  opportunity  for 
sucli  work  for  a  considerable  number  of  men  never  came. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  always  a.  number  of  labor- 
ing men  out  of  work  in  winter,  and  many  of  those  who 
were  seeking  work  were  much  more  needy  than  most  of 
those  who  bad  just  lost  work  by  the  fire.  The  State  Free 
Employment  Bureau,  located  In  Baltimore,  seemed  a 
proper  agency  to  which  persons  asking  merely  for  employ- 
ment might  be  sent.  Its  use  whs  urged  upon  employers, 
also. 

The  executive  committee  had  to  see  at  once  that  tha 
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leading  charitiea,  which  it  wished  to  uae  for  most  appli- 
cants, were  prepared  to  deal  with  them,  to  relieve  needs 
promptly,  adequately,  and  without  publicity.  On  Sun- 
day the  14th,  the  chairman  addressed  a  large  meeting 
of  membwrs  of  the  Hebrew  Bynevolent  Society,  It  had 
been  for  years  tlie  one  large  general  agency  for  relieving 
Jews,  but  one  or  two  smaller  bodies  had  undertaken  work 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  All  were  now  urged  to 
work  together  under  one  representative  cominittee  with 
which  the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee  could  proniptly 
deal.  Tkey  were  urged,  also,  to  receive  applications  in 
writing,  so  that  persons  who  heBitated  to  apply  need  not 
come  to  any  public  placBj  and  to  have  inquiries  made  in 
the  homes  of  the  ne*dy.  These  requests  were  met  with 
enthusiasm.  The  next  day  a  representative  committee 
came  to  the  City  Hall  stating  that  tliey  were  prepared 
to  deal  in  future  with  all  Jewish  applicants,  according  to 
particular  needs,  in  the  ways  indicated.  The  society  had, 
since  the  fire,  been  relieving  and  earing  for  a  considerable 
number  of  burned-out  families,  and  for  all  such  unusual 
expenses^  over  and  above  its  receipts  for  fire  sufferers  from 
citizens,  it  was  promptly  reimbursed,  A  number  of  Ital- 
ian families  had  already  gone  to  the  Italian  Consul,  ask- 
ing for  aid,  and  he  and  several  leading  Italians  were 
planning  to  form  a  relief  committee  when  the  represen- 
tative of  the  mayor's  committee  called  upon  them  in  turn 
that  Sunday  afternoon.  The  next  day,  also,  they  reported 
at  the  City  Hall  the  formation  of  such  &  relief  committee 
whose  members  were  willing  to  give  much  time  and 
thought  to  dealing  with  fire  sufferer&  of  their  own  people. 
They  were  told  to  go  ahead  at  once,  to  relieve  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Hebrew  aociety^  with  promise  of  reim- 
bursement for  necessary  outlay.  On  the  same  Sunday 
night  a  special  meeting  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
was  held,  and  its  workers  in  the  twenty  and  more  con- 
ferences throughout  the  city  promised  to  give  prompt 
attention  to  lire  sufferers.  The  German  society  agreed 
to  cooperate  also.  Thus  the  committee  was  soon  able 
to  piiblish  in  all  the  leading  papers  the  following  adver- 
tisement together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
leading  charities,  headed  by  the  two  large  general  ones  — 
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the  AaaocLatiou  for  tlte  Iiujirovem^ut  of  the  Coadition  of 
the  Poor  and  tlie  Churity  Organization  Society,  working 
together  as  tha  Federated  Charities,  which  maintain  a 
general  application  bureau  in  a  central  location,  eight  dis- 
trict offices,  and  fourteen  agents  in  the  field  :  — 

"  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mayor's  Advisory 
CommittGe  aa  to  the  relief  of  need  owing  to  the  fire, 
wiahea  to  anuoauce  to  the  public,  on  behalf  ot  the  leading 
charitahle  agencies  to  which  it  is  referring  persona  for 
relief,  that  persons  in  need  because  of  tlie  fire,  who  have 
never  had  to  ask  charitahle  aid,  are  not  required  to  make 
applications  at  any  public  office,  but  may  state  their  needs 
in  writing  through  the  mail  to  those  charities,  and  inquiries 
which  may  then  be  made  will  be  made  by  vieitorH  of  the 
charities,  in  the  hnines,  without  pub!icity. 

"  Applications  in  suth  cases  may  also  be  made  in  writing 
to  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  chairman^  City  Hall,  wlio  will  see 
that  they  receive  prompt  attention.  The  relation  of  the 
need  to  the  lire  should  be  plainly  shown. 

"The  charities  are  expected  by  the  Citizens'  Comraittee 
to  act  promptly,  employing  extra  visitors  if  necessary  for 
the  purpotie  ;  and,  if  relief  in  nnusual  amounts  is  found 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  remove  causes  of  need,  the 
charities  are  expected  to  spend  whatever  sums  are  really 
needed  for  adequate  relief,  in  gifts  or  loans." 

All  these  charitied  went  to  work  more  actively  than 
ever,  the  Federated  Cliarities  employing  several  extra 
agents.  One  of  these  was  kindly  loaned  by  the  Washing- 
ton society,  and  one  who  had  formerly  been  an  agent  in 
Baltimore  returned  from  New  York. 

With  all  these  agencies  at  work,  and  able  to  deal 
promptly  with  applicanta  who  came  directly  to  them  or 
were  sent  to  them  by  the  relief  cnniraittoe,  that  committee 
^had  its  hands  full  during  the  following  week  in  dealing 
with  a  number  of  benevolent  individuals,  organ ixat ions, 
and  clubs,  all  wishing  to  do  something  for  fire  euliCerers- 
To  convince  some  benevolent  persons  that  there  was  no 
great  preasure  of  destitution,  was  a  hard  task  indeed. 
Yet  most  careful  inquiries  which  were  made  from  day 
to  day  of  various  beneficial  orders,  of  clergymen,  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  of  several  deaconess'  houses,  of  the  visit- 
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ing  nursea,  and  otiiera  nob  directly  connected  with  the 
charities  used,  fihowed  that  there  was  no  rush  of  appli- 
cants and  uo  cause  for  further  mach  ine  ry  for  relief. 
Several  of  the  agenuiea  reporting  tact  had  no  applicaLioDH 
from  fire  aufferere.  The  three  stations  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  Baltimore  had  hud  very  few  applications,  and 
had  referred  those  promptly  to  the  usual  charitable  agen- 
cies. One  Baltimore  clergyman  of  many  years'  experi- 
ence in  a  large  parish,  mostly  of  persona  of  little  means, 
knew  of  some  two  hundred  families  with  a.  member  or 
in«mhers  out  of  work  because  of  the  fire,  but  careful 
inquiry  which  he  made  brought  to  light  six  families 
only  believed  to  be  in  iramedinte  need,  and  only  three  of 
these  were  burned  out.  The  family-  which  he  believed 
to  be  moat  in  need  had  refused  his  offers  of  aid,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  able  to  get  on  so  far  without  it. 
The  others  he  had  referred  to  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  or  to  the  Gecman  Society,  Some  of  the  results 
of  these  car&ful  inquiries  wore  almost  amusing.  Two 
religious  agencies  which,  the  day  of  the  fire,  had  spread 
inflammatory  reports  of  dire  distress,  were  called  on  one 
week  after  the  fire.  One  had  not  heard  of  a  single  case 
of  suffering  ;  the  other  had  heard  of  several  but  Tiad  felt 
doubtful  whether  they  were  lona  jldc  sufferers,  and  had 
referred  them  gladly  to  the  proper  ageuoius.  One  so-called 
missionary,  who  had  written  to  a  prominent  citizen  a  plea 
for  funds  for  "suffering  onea,"  when  asked  to  the  office  of 
the  committee,  in  order  that  the  committee  might  see  that 
the  families  were  relieved,  named  only  one  family  which 
he  wished  the  committee  to  aid,  and  that  was  found,  on  a 
prompt  inquiry,  to  be  in  no  way  needy,  because  the  wage- 
earner  waa  again  at  work  for  the  same  wages  received 
before. 

There  were  very  cheering  reports  from  a  number  of 
societies  and  beneficial  orders.  The  Royal  Arcanum  wrote 
that  all  needy  members  would  be  relieved.  Leaders  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor,  at  its  regidar  meeting  ten  days  after 
the  fire,  had  no  unusual  distress  to  report,  declared  that 
they  would  try  to  look  out  for  their  own  members  who 
might  bet-ouie  ueedy,  and  voted  to  return  to  the  federa- 
tion of  Wasbington,  with  their  thaukar  a  check  for  $100 
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which  harl  been  sent  over  for  the  fire  sufferere.  One  of 
their  Ifeiders  was  on  the  Citizeiia'  Relief  Committee.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  tlie  chairmfiii  of  the  Charity 
Orgnnization  Society  executive  committee  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  at  this  meeting  and  of  apiilauding  this  action  of 
the  federation.  The  Preahyterian  clergy  of  the  city  very 
promptly  appointed  a  special  committee  to  deal  with  cases 
of  need,  especially  those  arising  among  their  own  people 
in  congregations  with  limited  resources.  The  Baptist 
clergy  did  the  same.  In  order  to  give  further  publicity 
to  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  help  all  bona  fide  cases 
of  need,  and  to  utilize  every  helpful  ngency  in  reaching 
the  needy,  representatives  of  all  the  religious  denomina- 
tions were  invited  to  a,  meeting  in  the  mnyor'a  reception 
room.  Many  attended.  The  policy  of  the  committee  wa« 
talked  over,  and  the  clergy  were  itsked  to  search  for  cases 
of  need,  especially  for  those  who  had  not  been  in  need 
before.  At  the  same  time  a  eopy  of  the  following  circular 
letter  was  sent  out,  over  the  names  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, to  three  hundred  and  twenty-live  ministers  and 
religious  leaders  :  — 

"The  Miiyop'a  Advisory  Coraraittee  on  relief  of  need 
due  to  the  fire,  in  promptly  announcijig  to  the  public,  by 
advertisement  in  six  daily  papers,  the  addresses  of  the 
leading  charities,  stilted  tliat  persona  in  need  because  of 
the  fire  who  have  never  applied  to  charitable  agencies,  are 
not  required  to  make  application  at  any  public  place,  but 
may  state  their  needs  in  writing  to  those  charities,  and 
that  inquiriea  which  are  then  made  of  them  are  made  in 
their  honiee,  without  publicity.  Announcement  was  made 
at  the  same  time  that  applications  in  such  cases  might  also 
be  made  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  J.  R.  Hmckett, 
City  Hall,  in  writing,  plainly  showing  the  relation  of  tlie 
need  to  the  fire. 

"  The  committee  believes  that  the  ministers  and  leaden 
of  the  many  religious  bodies  in  our  city  will  find  out  tlie 
extreme  needs  of  some  persons  of  their  congregationa  who 
will  still  hesitate  to  ask  aid.  It  believes,  too,  that  the 
congregationa  of  all  denominntions  will  strive  to  provide 
through  the  ministers  and  leaders  the  means  of  relief  for 
uich  persons  ;  that  strong  congregatioiifi  will  coma  to  the 
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aid  of  any  weaker  ones,  whose  resources  are  not  equal  to 
the  demimcJs  upon  them.  The  clergy  of  several  denomi- 
nations have  already  taken  action  to  tha.fc  end. 

"In  expressing  the  expectsitinn  tlnit  thie  will  be  done 
generally,  the  committee  asks  that  cases  of  need  due  to 
the  fire  wtiich  may  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  churches  shall 
be  referred  to  an  appropriate  charity  or  directly  to  the 
committee. 

"One  suggeatioH  only  is  made  in  connection  with  reli- 
gions bodies  as  sources  of  aid  —  that  the  persons  aided  be 
rtally  known,  thiit  rt;aaona.bIe  pains  he  taken  to  see  that 
they  are  not  being  aided  at  the  same  time  by  others,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  the  truest  economy  of  energy  and 
money.  Such  economy  will  allow  relief,  when  given,  to 
be  more  adequate. 

"  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  be  of  service  in  any 
poaaibLe  way  to  the  ministers  and  leaders  of  the  religions 
bodies,  whose  part  in  the  relief  of  unuaual  need  and 
^reat  distress  i^  believed  to  be  so  valuable  to  the  whole 
community." 

An  inquiry  was  made  by  the  esecutive  committee  as  to 
tlie  need  of  the  establishment  of  a  special  agency  for 
making  loans  to  fire  sufferers  of  larger  amounts  than 
were  being  made  by  the  committee  itself,  which  were 
under  $200.  Correspondence  was  had  with  workers  in 
other  cities,  and  the  decision  was  reached  that  no  new 
agency  bad  better  be  established  for  larger  loans.  Balti- 
more hfts  an  excellent  chattel-loan  association  founded  by 
philanthropic  men,  but  etrictly  on  business  principles. 

Thus  the  policy  a.s  to  methods  and  agencies  was  adopted 
and  carrieil  nut.  The  only  modification  was  tliat  the  com- 
mittee dealt  directly  with  an  increased  number  of  eases. 
These  were  moatly  applications  for  sums  of  a  hundred 
dollars  or  more,  or  where  uniformity  in  treatment  was 
especiaSly  desirable.  The  executive  committee  gave  hours 
to  oversight  of  details.  Through  a  system  of  frequent 
reports  the  committee  had  the  afldresses  of  all  persons 
helped  by  the  various  agencies,  and  the  amounts  ex- 
pended. Duplication  was  thug  avoided  and  responsibility 
concentrated.  An  arrangement  was  made  with  a  woman 
of  refinement  and  experience  for  the  use  of  her  serviceB, 
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if  desired,  as  visitor  to  women  applicanta.  But  no  case 
arose  in  which  she  was  needed,  which  apparently  c-ould 
not  properly  be  referred  to  the  charities,  eapecitilly  to  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  who$e  agents  are  women, 
or  be  dealt  with  by  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
or  by  its  regular  visitors.  A  few  peraons  found  fault 
with  the  committee,  but  tha  majority  and  the  public 
press  either  spoke  helpfully  or  said  nothing.  One  or  two 
letters  and  publiahed  communications  called  for  the  pro- 
vision of  work,  especially  work  for  persona  who  had  seen 
better  days,  but  uo  suggestioo  waa  made  by  which  luma 
fide  employment  could  be  created  for  Are  sufferers,  with- 
out publicity,  which  could  be  considered  by  a  public  relief 
committee.  The  committee,  while  striving  to  avoid  pub- 
licity and  unnecessary  formalities  in  administration,  was 
opposed  to  methods  which  would  seem  to  recognize  an 
aristocracy  among  fire  sufferers,  or  an  aristocracy  of  fire 
sufferers  as  compared  with  respectable  persons  in  need 
because  of  causes  other  than  this  particular  firev  whose 
only  source  of  relief,  now  or  later,  would  be  the  usual 
charitable  sources.  la  addition  to  the  charitable  agencies 
used,  as  already  stated,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  was 
employed  for  a  while  for  nursing  servicaa  rendered  fami- 
lies with  iniie8.s  due  to  the  exposure  of  the  fire.  Also,  the 
State  Employment  Bureau,  was  requested  to  use  tempo- 
rarily several  agents  in  trying  by  personal  interviews  with 
employers  to  get  places  for  applicants  to  the  bureau  who 
had  been  burned  out,  A  number  of  such  persons  asking 
of  the  committee  only  work,  not  relief,  were  vii^ited  after 
an  interval  by  the  committee's  agents.  Of  two  huudred,  in 
round  uuiubera,  thirty  could  not  be  found,  nearly  a  third 
were  found  to  have  secured  work,  more  than  a  third  re- 
ported no  change  in  their  situa-tion,  four  had  left  the  city, 
five  Lad  been  aided  already  with  material  relief,  and  only 
eight  said  that  they  then  needed  such  aid. 

If  the  first  strategic  point  to  be  won  was  the  adoption 
of  a  sound  policy  in  methods  of  administration,  the  second 
point  was  the  prevention  of  an  unwUe  financial  policy. 
Opinions  differed  as  to  what  sources  of  money  for  relief 
were  best.  Citizens  were  ready  to  give;  other  commu- 
nities were  sendiJig  offers  of  aid.      But  the  mayor  set- 
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tied  tlie  matter  of  outside  nid  by  saying  tliat  Maryland. 
people  would  and  could  look  out  for  their  own.  A  bill 
was  soon  introduced  in  the  legislature,  then  in  se-ssion,  to 
appropriate  #260,000  for  relief  in  Baltimore,  after  pay- 
ment of  some  i!<40,000  from  it  for  the  militia  which  had 
served  at  the  fire.  Opiiiioos  differed  widely  again  as  to 
whether  any  such  large  sum  could  be  needed.  But  the 
mayor  decided  not  to  attempt  to  change  the  bill,  especially 
as  the  expenditure  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  governor 
and  a  small  special  commission,  uitd  was  made  contingent 
only  upon  the  need,  and  as  the  membersof  the  eommisaion 
were  known  to  desire  no  unneoessary  expenditure.  For 
nearly  aix  weeks  after  its  organization  the  Citizens'  Relief 
Committee  did  its  work  on  money  quietly  borrowed,  in  an- 
ticipation of  action  by  tlie  state ;  every  case  of  need  known 
of  and  believed  to  be  genuine  was  relieved;  and  in  that 
time,  in  so  doing,  about  S10,000  only  was  expended. 

During  those  six  weeks  a  good  deal  had  been,  learned 
by  nmny  persons  as  to  actual  conditions.  The  thousands 
and  thouBands  reported  to  be  out  of  work  had  dwindled 
constantly.  Now,  the  estimate  of  the  state  bureau,  based 
on  returua  from  four  hundred  buHiness  houses,  was  that 
not  over  four  thousand  peraons  had  been  thrown  out  of 
work, — a  half  of  the  number  which  had  been  estimated 
three  weeks  before.  Of  the  eight  hundred  applications 
for  work  which  the  bureau  bad  received  during  one  month 
after  the  fire,  one-quarter  only  had  given  the  fire  as  a 
cause.  Spring  was  at  hand.  Despite  the  delay  in  open- 
ing up  the  burneil  district  for  improvement,  much  laboring 
work  was  beginning,  as  usual.  Activity  amojig  artisans 
would  probably  soon  be  great.  Those  who  were  now  suffer' 
ing  by  the  fire  were  thoee  who  were  willing  to  suffer  in 
silence.  Many  persons  had  been  relieved  by  relatives  or 
churches  or  friends,  in  some  of  those  many  waya  whick 
are  the  essence  of  true  charity. 

When,  finally,  the  papers  reported  that  the  bill  appro- 
priating a  quarter  million  of  dollars  for  relief  of  distress 
in  Baltimore  bad  become  a  law,  Somewhat  of  a  "run"  on 
the  committee  was  looked  for.  True,  forty  thousand  went 
to  the  militia,  and  another  forty  thousand  was  set  aside,  by 
law,  for  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  but  over  two-diirda 
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was  left.  But  no  run  came.  The  key  to  the  situation 
here  was  largely,  as  it  had  been  at  the  other  etrategic 
'  point,  the  goOd  sense  and  honesty  of  public  officials.  The 
governoi,  like  the  mayor,  had  known  of  the  work  previ- 
ously done  by  the  well-organized  charities  of  Baltimore. 
Both  of  them  had  been  at  the  annual  public  meetin?  of 
the  Federated  Charities  in  November.  The  governor  nad 
intimated,  before  the  passage  of  the  bill,  that  the  Citizens* 
Relief  Committee  would  be  the  natural  advisers.  So  the 
work  went  on  quietly,  without  interruption.  That  the 
work  of  the  committee  and  the  state  appropriation  were 
not  given  more  publicity  in  the  daily  press  was  probably 
due  largely  to  the  exigencies  for  more  interesting  news 
of  the  fire  and  of  the  doings  of  the  legislators  at  Annapolis. 

The  total  of  families  assisted  up  to  the  last  week  in 
May,  in  fifteen  weeks  after  the  fire,  was  1058.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  largest  number  were  assisted  through  the 
Federated  Charities,  the  next  through  the  Hebrew  Benevo- 
lent Society.  The  Relief  Committee  assisted  directly 
about  one-eighth  of  all.  Aid  was  given  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  in  food,  clothing,  tools,  transportation,  by  gifts  and 
loans,  and  of  value  ranging  from  8i250  down.  Some- 
times it  had  to  be  given  cautiously  in  small  amounts 
and  repeated.  Some  persons  came  as  fire  sufferers  who 
had  been  well  known  to  the  charities  as  always  rather 
needy.  Usually,  when  the  person  was  well  known  as 
responsible  and  reasonably  resourceful,  one  considerable 
sum  would  be  given. 

The  total  of  money  spent  in  those  fifteen  weeks  was 
about  $21,600  only.  Somewhat  under  a  quarter  of  it  was 
spent  directly  by  the  committee  in  relief,  mostly  in  gifts, 
about  a  fifth  was  spent  through  the  Hebrew  Society, 
about  a  fifth  through  the  Italian  committee,  and  as  much 
through  the  Federated  Charities.  The  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society  called  for  less  than  a  thousand  dollars; 
the  German  society  for  much  less  still.  The  expenses 
for  administration  all  told  were  under  fl900,  about 
one  thousand  being  spent  by  the  committee  directly,  and 
a  half  as  much  through  the  Federated  Charities.  It  was 
spent  in  saving  the  state  many  dollars  and  in  seeing  that 
relief  was  brought  intelligently  to  those  in  real  need. 
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The  total  of  money  spent  for  fire  sufferers  from  all 
Bources  cannot,  of  course,  be  told.  But  the  amounts 
received  by  the  churitable  agencies  from  sources  other 
than  the  Relief  Committee  were  not  large.  For  instance, 
the  Federated  Charities,  up  to  May  1,  spent  about  ®600 
receiTed  from  special  donations.  The  belief  thut  the 
state  would  make  an  appropriation  cut  off  much  giving 
by  indiYiduals.  Also,  some  persons  felt  that  charitable 
agencies,  losing  subscribers  because  of  the  fiiu,  would  need 
their  gifts  for  ordinary  work  in  the  future. 

If  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  work  for 
emergency  relief,  they  are  indieatfid  in  the  story  itaelf. 
Stress  may  be  laid,  in  conclusion,  on  three.  First,  is  the 
value  of  having  public  officials  who  believe  that  enlight- 
ened administration  of  cliarity  is  a  pact  of  good  govern- 
ment. Second,  in  the  vialue  in  charity  work  of  using  the 
experienee  of  persons  and  agencies  of  experieiiee  iji  that 
work.  And  third,  and  most  of  all,  is  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing the  poor  from  patronage,  of  giving  opportunity  for 
expression  to  the  many  forms  of  aid,  from  relatives, 
lihurches,  friends,  etc.,  and  to  powers  of  self-help,  which 
in  times  of  need  show  the  real  "strength  of  the  people." 

The  Charitiea  Record,  the  publication  of  the  Baltimore 
Charity  Organization  Society,  in  cloaing  its  account  of  fire 
relief  work,  has  spoken  aa  follows,  happily  and  justly:  — 

"The  same  spirit  of  self-help  which  has  characterized 
the  mayor  and  his  advisers,  the  business  and  professional 
men  of  Baltimore,  in  meeting  thiy  disaster,  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  working  people  who  have  shown  equal  cour- 
age and  couimendable  independence.  Those  who  have  felt 
compelled  to  ask  for  help  have  for  the  most  part  done  so 
only  through  stress  of  actual  necessity,  preferring  to  rely 
upon  their  own  efforts  rather  than  to  seek  assistance  even 
from  the  public  treasury.  When  the  history  of  the  city 
is  written  and  the  story  of  its  greatest  eonfiagration  is 
told,  no  episode  will  furnisb  greater  cause  for  pride  to 
its  citizen*,  present  and  future,  than  that  which  has 
demonstrated  the  courage  and  eelf-reliance  of  it*  owu 
people,  not  only  the  well-to-do,  but  those  dependent  upou 
regular  employmeat  for  their  daily  bread." 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  "SLOCUM"  DISASTEB' 

By  the  burning  and  sinking  of  the  GenercU  Slomm,  a 
steamboat  of  the  Knickerbocker  Steamboat  Company,  in 
the  East  River  on  June  16,  1904,  958  persons  are  known 
to  have  lost  their  lives ;  897  bodies  having  been  identified, 
and  61  buried  without  identification. 

The  boat  had  been  chartered  for  the  day  for  a  picnic  by 
the  Sunday  school  of  St.  Mark's  Evangelical  Church. 
The  majority  of  those  who  were  lost  were  of  German 
birth  or  descent,  communicants  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
or  tlieir  relatives  or  friends  ;  although,  as  tickets  had  been 
sold  by  members  of  the  Sunday  school  to  any  who  desired 
to  attend  the  picnic,  there  was  also  a  certain  represen- 
tation of  other  nationalities  and  of  other  religious  faiths. 
The  excursionists  were  mainly  women  and  children,  only 
nine  male  heads  of  families  having  been  known  to  be  lost, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  appalling  loss  of  life  there 
was  comparatively  little  loss  of  property.  This  was  con- 
fined practically  to  the  clothes  worn  by  those  on  board 
who  were  naturally  in  holiday  attire,  their  jewellery,  which 
was  valued  in  one  instance  at  $800,  and  the  money  and  bank 
books  carried  on  the  person — a  surprisingly  large  amount, 
estimated  by  the  coroner  to  amount  in  the  aggregate  to 
$200,000.  While  in  some  instances  the  mothers  or  older 
children  who  were  lost  in  the  disaster  were  wage-earners, 
even  this  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  many  of 
the  grown  daughters  in  the  families  affected  not  being 
engaged  in  wage-earning  occupations.     Two-thirds  of  the 

1  This  is  the  test  of  the  report  of  the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee  to 
Mayor  George  B.  McClellaD,  of  which  committee  the  author  was  Acting 
Secretaiy  when  the  report  was  made  in  September,  1904,  on  the  oondo^n 
of  the  acUvework  of  the  Committee. 
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families  siibaequently  aided  in  the  burial  of  their  dead 
(255  fftmilieB)  ciirrieit  inaurtince.  and  in  155  of  these 
fsimilies  the  amount  of  the  insurance  exceeded  the  total 
fiiiieriil  expenses.  In  the  case  of  five  otter  families  there 
were  bank  acaounts  wliich  supplemented  or  took  the  place 
of  insurance,  and  in  several  oaties  the  amount  of  life  injjur- 
ance  obtained  was  upward  of  $1000. 

These  facts  indicate  clearly  that  the  families  affected 
by  the  disaster  were  &elf -supporting  and  in  many  instaneea 
prosperous  members  of  the  community,  not  likely  to  be- 
come dependent  npon  chai'itahle  relief  even  when  over- 
taken by  unexpected  misfortune. 

Even  before  the  full  extent  of  the  calamity  had  been 
made  knowni  generous  contributions  to  a.  relief  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  the  survivors  and  tlte  families  of  the  victims 
were  offered,  and  ott  Tlmrsday,  June  16,  Mayor  McClellatt 
issued  the  following  proclamation  :  — 

"To  THE  ClTIZKXS  OF   NeW   YoRK  :  — 

"The  apjiaJlitig  diswUir  yeateifdaj^,  by  which  more  than  five  h-undnJ 
men,  ■WOCO^n.,  ana  children  lost  their  Lives  by  fire  and  drowning',  has 
ghocked  and  h<imfied  our  city.  Knowing  the  kepn  Bynipathy  of  the 
|M!opln  of  the  City  of  New  York  with  Iheip  Btrieken'fellowsi  I  have 
appointed  a  committee  of  citinanB  to  receive  contributions  to  a  fund 
to  provide  frir  the  fit  find  prop«r  burial  of  the  dead,  atid  for  such  otfa«r 
relief  as  may  he  neceRsary- 

"Tlie  following  gsntLemen  have  been  asled  to  aeiTe  on  the  com- 
mittee :  — 

Morria  K,  Jesijp, 

JftCob  U.  SibhiS, 

HeraiftQ  Riddtr, 
Charles  A,  Dickey, 
fiob^b  A-  V&n  Cortlaodt, 


Joa.  C-  Hendrix, 

Thomas  JI.  Mulry, 
George  Eliret, 
John  Fox, 

H,  B-  Sohannana, 


Erakiae  Hewitt. 

"  Until  the  Committee  baa  had  an  opportunltv  to  organize,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  contributions  at  the  Ma.yor'9  office. 

"■  Ab  a  sign  of  mourning  I  have  ordered  theflB^onthe  City  HaUto 
be  put  at  half-inaat. 

"  Oeorge  B.  McCtEiXAV,  Mai/or." 

On  the  following  day,  June  17,  the  committee  held  a 
meeting  at  12  o'clock  at  the  office  of  the  mayor,  at  which 
all  of  the  above-named  gentlemen,  except  Meaars.  Ehret 
and  JeBup  were  present.  Herman  Ridder  was  duly  elected 
chairman  of    the  committee,  Jacob  Schiff,  treasurer,  and 
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JoliQ  C.  Breckinridge,  secretary.  It  was  then  further  de- 
cided to  appoint  a  sub-conimiLtee  to  undertake  the  active 
Work  of  affording  relief  to  the  victims  of  the  General  Sto- 
ciim  disaster.  '1  his  sub-cominittee  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Weinacht,  SchBrmann,  Mulry,  Fox,  Van  Cortlandt,  and 
Hewitt,  and  also  the  oificera  of  tlie  General  Committee  who 
should  be  ex-offrcio  members  of  tlie  eub-committee. 

The  meeting  thereupon  adjourned  sine  die,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  immediately  had  its  first  meeting,  and 
organized  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Scharmann  aa  chairman, 
and  A-  A.  Hill  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  aa 
secretary. 

The  following  were  eubeequently  added  to  the  executive 
committee  ;  Rev.  John  J.  Heischman,  Rev.  Jacob  W. 
Loch,  Rev.  E.  C.  J.  KraeUng,  Rev.  H.  W.  Hoffman, 
William  H.  Allen.  H.  Cillisj  Edward  T-  Devine,  Julius 
Harhurger,  Louis  W.  Kanfraann,  Louia  C.  Raegener,  Inspec- 
tor Max  F.  Schmittberger,  Guatav  Straubenmiller.  A 
committee  was  also  appointed  from  the  board  of  alder- 
men, some  of  wliom  attended  the  meetings  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  from  time  to  time,  and  its  ehairmau,  L.  W. 
Harhurger,  was  made  vice-chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Headquarters  were  opened  in  the  basement  of  St^  Mark's 
Churcli,  and  the  secretary  was  placed  in  full  exeoutiva 
charge  of  the  work  of  receiving  applications  for  relief,  mak- 
ing the  necessary  visita  and  inquiry  to  establish  their  bona 
fide  character,  and  carrying  iiiio  effect  the  decisions  of  the 
committee.  The  committee  throughout  realized  and  at- 
tempted in  every  way  to  make  evident  to  those  with  whom 
it  was  dealing,  that  it  was  engaged  in  the  administration 
of  a  fund  which  was  not  a  charitable  relief  fund  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  a  generous  expression  of  heart-felt 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  community  toward  those  who 
had  been  sorely  stricken.  The  secretary  and  his  asfiistants 
displayed  in  every  way  a  personal  sympathy  for  the 
alHieted  ;  and,  although  there  were  irresponsible  charges 
to  the  contrary,  the  committee  is  confident  that  in  no  sin- 
gle instance  was  there  a  failure  to  attend  promptly  to 
emergent  needs,  or  harahiieae  toward  any  person  who  came 
to  the  committee  for  aid,  or  other  ground  for  just  com- 
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pUint.  There  were  only  five  fraudulent  applieatiooa,  i.e. 
from  persons  who  were  in  no  way  affected  by  the  disas^ 
ter ;  but  the  number  would  doubtlBsa  have  been  ranch 
larger  if  it  had  not  been  understood  from  the  outset  that 
all  applications  would  be  carefully  investigated.  One 
woman  who  was  fraudulently  collecting  money  on  theground 
th.1t  she  was  a  sufferer  was  an-aigned  in  court  by  the 
Mendicancy  Ofiicera  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
convicted  of  ohtaiaing  money  under  false  pretences,  and 
sentenced  to  one  year's  imprieonraeiit. 

The  secretary  was  authorized,  to  engage  whatever  viai- 
tora  and  office  asaiatauts  might  be  required;  the  largest 
number  at  work  at  any  one  time  was  twenty-nine,  includ- 
ing volunteers,  and  the  average  for  seven  weeks  over 
twelve.  The  secretary  himself,  however,  received  no 
fiunncial  remuneration,  his  services  being  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  volunteer  Service 
was  also  supplied  by  the  New  York  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  The  total  operating 
expenses  for  the  committee  for  the  seven  weeks  over 
which  its  active  work  extended  were  only  $10G2.  or  less 
than  one  percent  of  tlio  relief  fund  disbursed .  The  extraor- 
dinarily low  percentage  wjia  made  possible  only  by  the 
large  amount  of  expert  assistance  given  to  the  committee 
by  the  two  societies  named,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society,  in  providing 
without  charge  coTtimodious  offices  for  the  use  of  the 
committee  in  the  United  Charities  Building  after  the 
removal  of  its  headquartera  from  St,  Mark's  Church  on 
June  29. 

The  value  of  the  aid  rendered  by  the  organized  charities 
is  not.  however,  to  be  measured  merely  by  the  saving  in 
administrative  expenses.  It  was  through  this  cooppration 
that  the  relief  could  be  given  promptly  and  to  the  right 
persons,  the  element  of  imposition  eliminated  from  the 
beginning,  and  exact  knowledge  quickly  obtained  in 
regard  to  each  family  for  wliom  the  committee  was  asked 
to  provide,  un  the  basis  of  which  action  could  be  taken  in 
iiccordance  with  its  own  best  judgmeDt. 

Members  of  the  committee  also  gave  a  large  amount  of 
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time  to  its  work,  bott  at  its  headquartera  and  in  their  own 
places  of  business  —  of  course  entirely  without  compensa- 
tion ;  and  in  the  illness  of  the  secretary  after  July  20, 
hie  entire  duties  fell  upon  Edward  T.  Devine  of  the 
esecutive  committee.  Rev*  George  C.  F.  Haas,  pastor  of 
St.  Mark's  Church,  who  himself  lost  thrue  members  of  his 
family,  served  practically  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
and  gave  at  ex-eicy  step  invaluable  advice  and  coopenition. 

For  the  first  week  the  committee  held  daily  meetings, 
and  thereafter  met  at  frequent  intervals  for  the  eonsidera- 
tiou  of  applications  for  relief  and  other  business-  In  each 
individual  case,  on  a  full  but  confidential  statement  of  the 
circumstances,  the  committee  decided  what  kind  and 
amount  of  assistance  to  give. 

Eiccept  for  its  initiative  in  arranging  a  memorial  meet- 
ing in  Cooper  Union,  the  committee  limited  its  activities 
to  questions  of  relief.  It  gave  no  consideration  to  quea- 
tions  relating  to  liability  for  tlie  accident,  to  claims  for 
pecuniary  damages,  to  rewards-  for  personal  heroism  in  the 
rescues  of  June  15,  or  to  any  of  the  other  aspects  of  the 
disaster  in  wliich  the  public  has  naturally  been  interested. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the  terms  of  tlie  mayor's 
original  proclamation  the  committee  was  appointed  "  to 
receive  contributions  to  a  fund  for  the  fit  and  proper 
burial  of  the  dead,  and  for  auch  other  relief  as  may  he 
necessary."  The  burial  expenses  of  those  whose  bodies 
were  recovered  have  been  in  fact  the  principal  item  in  the 
disbursements  —  almost  exactly  two-thirds  of  the  fund 
having  been  used  for  this  purpoue. 

Until  it  was  definitely  known  what  other  relief  would  be 
necessary  the  committee  felt  warranted  in  paying  funeral 
bills  in  full  only  in  cases  in  which  the  families  affected 
did  not  have  other  reaources.  If,  therefore,  there  was  in- 
surance sufficient  to  meet  the  funeral  expenses,  or  if  tliere 
remained  in  the  family  any  one  of  independent  means,  tlie 
funeral  expenses  were  not  paid  by  the  committee,  or  were 
paid  only  in  part.  The  committee  finally  fi.xed  upon  a 
date,  July  21,  after  which  further  applications  could  not 
be  considered,  and  within  a  few  days  thereafter  full  infor- 
mation was  at  hand  on  which  could  be  based  an  accurate 
forecast  of  the  provision,  req^uired  for  orphan  children, 
2a 
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aged  persona,  widows,  or  others  left  to  auy  estent  depend- 
ent by  the  rlisaster. 

The  number  of  such  persons  proved  to  be  much  less 
than  many  had  anticipated,  and  after  setting  aside  what 
was  considered  an  adequate  nmount  for  all  of  thera,  there 
runiained  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  in  full  all  funeral  bilk 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  could  properly, 
even  on  the  most  liberal  basis,  be  met  from  the  funds  at 
its  disposal. 

On  August  5,  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  about  S85,000  had  been  paid  or  authoriz.ed  to 
be  paid  for  burials  and  other  forms  of  relief,  and  that 
820,000  would  he  required  to  meet  the  future  needs  of 
those  ivho  had  been  made  to  some  extent  dependent  by 
the  disaster,  or  had  suffered  so  severely  as  to  justify  an 
appropriation  in  their  behalf,  leaving  a  balance  of  some- 
thing- over  $16,000  unappToprtated,  In  reference  to  the 
balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  and  the 
#20.000  already  set  aside  for  the  future  care  of  individual 
families  made  dependent  by  the  disaster,  the  committee 
then  adopted  the  following  resolutiona: — 

'*  liemlved :  that  whenever  the  character  and  the  oirciimstanoes  of 
the  family  are  such  as  to  juatify  siicli  action,  iiii [iiediate  paymenL  of 
the  amount  auth-orized  by  the  Cocomittee  ahall  he  made  by  b-d  ordier 
on  the  Treasurer 

"That  in  the  case  of  such  families  aa  shonld  receive  weeltly  or 
manthiy  [lafinents,  such  pajrmcDts  shall  be  made  through  St.  Mark's 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  —  an  order  on  the  Treasurer,  in  favor 
of  St.  Mark's  Chur'ch.  being;  drawn,  sufficient  to  covei  aueh  paymenta 
as  have  been  authorized  by  the  Committee. 

"  That  a  special  comniitt«e,  coDfiisting  of  Meaars.  Ridder,  Schar- 
tiiann,  and  Strauben miller,  be  appointed  to  have  a  general  oversight 
of  such  weekly  and  monthly  nayiiienta  on  behalf  of  the  Citizeaa' 
Relief  Committee,  and  that  sucn  special  contmittee  shall  have  power 
to  authorize  any  modification  b  of  such  grants  as  may  seem  to  them, 
from  time  to  timCf  advisable. 

"That  the  balance  remaining  after  such  payraenta  as  are  above 
Bpecitied  have  been  made,  shall  be  held  by  the  Treasicrer,  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  special  ooinmill^e  above  named,  t^i  cure  for  any  of  the 
familiua  from  whom  apjilicatinn  was  made  prior  1o  July  21,  if  in  their 
opinion  any  further  action  ia  behalf  of  such  fiimilies  ia  retiuired, 

"That  after  July  15,  ItH);),  any  ntniairiiiig  balance  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  special  coiiiinittee  above 
named  in  such  manoer  as  may  h«  approved  by  the  Mayor  of  the  CiN 
of  New  Tort." 
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For  tlie  small  number  of  Roman  Catholic  familieB  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  beneficiaries  it  was  arranged  that  the 
payments  should  be  made  through  Thomaa  M.  Mulry, 
president  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  the  sum  of  $15,750 
has  been  turned  over  to  a  special  committee  of  St.  Mark's 
Church  appointed  to  receive  this  butu  iu  truat  for  the 
families  specified,  and  $1500  to  Mr.  Muli-y  for  two  fami- 
lies, the  remainder  of  the  ®20,000  having  been  paid  directly 
to  the  familiea  for  whom  It  was  intended. 

The  number  of  families  aided  by  the  committee  was  437, 
which  is  three- fourths  of  the  590  families  known  to  have 
been  represented  on  the  General  Slocum  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster. 

The  25  per  cent  who  were  not  aided  by  the  committee 
were  those  who  were  in  better  circumstances,  or  those 
who  suffered  least ;  and  very  few  of  them  made  any  appli- 
cation for  aid.  Only  a  little  more  than  half  (54  per  cent) 
of  those  who  were  rot  aided  lost  even  one  member  of  the 
family,  wliile  92  per  cent  of  those  who  were  aided  lost 
one  or  more  by  death-  In  the  437  families  aided  by  the 
committee,  there  were  before  the  disaster  1LI13  persons, 
about  two-tbirds  of  whom  were  on  tlie  excursiou.  Of  these 
110  were  injured,  61  were  buried  uiiidentilied.  723  were  re- 
covered, identified,  and  buried,  leaving-  only  1019,  or  53  per 
cent  of  the  wliole,  uninjured  —  and  of  these  1019  survivors 
probably  kas  than  one-(iftb  had  been  on  the  excursion. 
Besides  this  frightful  loss  of  life  the  families  suffered  inde- 
acribttbly  by  shock,  anxiety,  and  grief,  to  an  extent  which  no 
statistics  can  represent.  The  numbers  themselves  are  never- 
thelesB  an  indication  of  the  ravag^es  which  the  little  com- 
munity sustained  and  which  were  the  more  severe  because 
they  were  in  many  inatanees  united  by  ties  of  blood-rela- 
tionsliip  as  ivcli  as  by  t!io.se  of  religion  and  nativity. 

Tlie  nuitibor  of  persons  lost  in  the  437  fiimilies  was  784, 
Of  these,  nine  were  male  heads  of  families,  IHI  were  mothers, 
30  were  wives  without  children,  155  were  children  of  wage- 
earning  age  (not  necessarily  wage -earners),  366  were  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age,  31  were  adulta  living 
with  relativeH,  eighteen  of  whom  were  grandparents,  seven 
were  women  living  alone,  and  five  were  single  men. 
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These  numbers  would  indicate  that  the  immediate  eco- 
nomic loss  was  comparatively  iiiaignificant,  —  only  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  whole  DUtnljer  lost  being  present  wage- 
earners.  The  actual  loss,  however,  was  iHTich  greater. 
Many  o£  the  children  would  have  become  wage-earners  in 
a  few  years.  Others  not  actually  employed  could  have 
become  wag-e-earners  in  case  of  neceasity;  and  many  who 
were  not  on  the  excursion  lost  valuable  time  from  their 
business  or  occupatioii,  searching  for  the  dead,  or  even 
prostrated  by  illness  or  anxiety.  Elder  daughters  were  in 
some  instances  compelled  to  give  up  employment  on  the 
death  of  a  mother,  and  the  fathers  of  families  found  their 
expenses  greatly  increased  by  the  death  or  injury  of  their 
wives. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  men  lost  their  entire  family 
by  the  disaster.  Of  these,  twenty-niue  lost  wife  only; 
thirty-niae  lost  wife  aiid  one  child;  thirty-two,  wife  and 
two  children;  ten,  wife  and  three  children;  three,  wife  and 
four  cliildren ;  and  one,  wife  and  five  children  v  two  widow- 
ers lost  each  two  children,  and  one  widower,  four  children, 
whilfl  the  remaining  three  of  the  120  men  left  alone  as  the 
result  of  the  disaster  lost  other  relatives  with  whom  they 
were  living.  Twenty-one  men,  whose  wives  and  one  or 
more  children  were  lost,  were  left  with  one  child  under 
fourteen;  and  eleven  others  were  left  with  nioi'e  than  one 
small  child,  having  lost  wife  and  one  or  more  children. 

Forty-ono  men  were  left  with  children  over  fourteen, 
having  lost  wife  or  children  or  both.  There  were  seventy- 
nine  families  in  whiah  only  dependent  members  were  taken, 
while  there  were  thirty-nine  families  in  which  one  or  more 
wage-earning  children  were  lost,  although  not  the  father 
or  mother.  Only  two  women  were  left  alone,  one  of  whom 
lost  her  husband  and  her  only  child.  Three  women  who 
lost  their  husbands  were  left  with  from  three  to  five  chil- 
dren each,  but  in  two  of  these  families  there  were  adult 
unmarried  sons  or  daughters. 

Among  the  4-37  families  there  were  aijcty-tliree  who  were 
already  widows  with  children,  and  ten  mothers  who  had 
been  deserted  by  their  husbands.  In  forty  of  these 
aeveaty-threc  families  no  particular  need  resulted  from  the 
disaster  a^ide  from  the  expeuse  of  burials.     In  one  instance 


the  mother  was  lost  with  lier  only  child,  atul  in  another 
with  her  entire  family  of  five  children,  all  of  whom  were 
Under  twelve  years  of  age.  In  twenty  iii3tanc€9  only  de- 
pendent children  were  tuken ;  and  in  eighteen  others  the 
mother  was  taken  with  oae  or  more  children,  but  only  self- 
supporting  children  were  left.  In  thirty-three  of  the  cases 
of  widows  or  deserted  wives  there  was  such  economic  Iobs 
as  to  make  apparent  n.  need  for  wid  in  addition  to  that  given 
in  burials,  either  because  dependent  children  were  left  with 
relatives  in  moderate  circumstances,  or  because  the  income 
of  the  family  was  reduced  or  entirely  cut  off  by  the  loss  of 
one  or  more  wage-earning  children. 

In  all  there  were  twelve  fainilies  in  which,  as  a  result  of 
the  disaster,  orphan  children  were  left.  Seven  of  these 
were  families  of  widows  or  deserted  wivea,  and  have 
therefore  already  been  accounted  for  under  that  heading- 
The  children  left  orphana  in  these  twelve  families  numbered 
twenty-seven ;  in  six  cases  there  waa  only  one  child  left, 
in  two  cases  two,  in  one  ease  each  three  and  four,  and  in 
two  cases  five.  Fifteen  of  the  twenty-seven  were  under 
fifteen  years  of  age;  and  two  others,  although  of  adult 
years,  were  defeetivest  and  for  that  reason  dependent.  The 
other  ten  orphans  were  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  in 
most  cases  self-supporting.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  children  wlio  were  made  orphans  by  the  disaster  were 
found  to  be  with  relatives  who  were  in  position  to  give  them 
suitable  care.  Two  children  were  placed  in  inslitutions 
temporarily  for  special  reasons,  with  a  grant  of  money  from 
the  committee,  and  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  or  neecssnry 
to  accept  any  of  the  numerous  generous  offers  of  foster- 
homes  which  were  received  by  the  committee. 

Of  the  437  families  there  were  twenty-six  in  which 
physical  injuries  or  money  losses  only  were  sustained,  but 
in  which  there  were  no  deaths. 

The  above  analysis  accounts  for  420  of  the  families  aided 
by  the  committee.  Of  the  remainder,  twelve  were  men  or 
women  living  alone,  and  with  no  one  immediately  depend- 
ent upon  them,  and  five  were  families  in  which  collateral 
relatives  had  been  Inst,  and  little  help  was  required  aside 
from  the  payment  of  funeral  bills. 

The  committee  buried  705  persons  belonging  to  386 
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different  families,  at  an  expense  of  l'81/279.99.  The  aver- 
age coat  of  eii(ih  funeral  was  $115.29  — the  minimum  f  16, 
and  the  maximum  ©331,50.  Medical  attendance  and 
supplies  were  furnished  to  38  families  at  an  expense  of 
81,264.17.  Temporary  aid  wiis  given  to  133  families  to 
the  amount  of  Jj!  2,042.58.  Transportation  was  provided  for 
two  peraona  costing  11125,  one  of  whom  was  sent  to  take 
a  position  in  Cliicago  and  the  other  to  his  father's  home 
in  Ru^aia.  Fom-teen  persona  were  reimbursed  for  the  loaa 
of  clothing,  musical  instruments,  etc.,  at  an  outlay  of 
S571.65,  and  a  tughoat  injured  in  rescue  work  was  re^ 
paired  at  a  cost  of  *(30.48.  To  care  for  dependent  chil- 
dren and  adults  in  39  families  appropriations  of  $18,281 
were  required,  and  $3520  was  eKpended  to  assist  28  ad- 
ditional families  in  necessary  readjustment  after  the  loss 
of  a  wage-eai-ner  op  Leeau.se  of  illness  or  loss  of  work 
consequent  on  the  disaster.  There  was  expended  for  the 
Cooper  Union  Memorial  Mass  Meeting  the  sum  of  $275, 
and  the  operating  expenses  were  $^1062. 

The  total  contributions  to  the  relief  fund,  as  shown  in. 
the  report  of  the  treasurer,  were  8124,206.80..  The  board 
of  aldermen  had  iudiuated.  its  willingne^  to  appropriate 
850,000  for  relief;  but  on  June  27  the  executive  com- 
mittee, after  full  deliberation,  announced  to  the  public 
press  that  further  contributions  would  not  be  required, 
and  at  the  same  time  officiaily  notified  the  board  of  alder^ 
men  that  the  appropriation  would  hot  be  needed.  As 
early  as  June  21,  when  the  contributions  amounted  to  over 
$60,000,  Jacob  H.  SchiS,  the  treasurer,  had  expressed  the 
opinion  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  that  the  amount  received 
should  suffice  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  committee  hatl 
been  called  into  existence ;  but  the  resolution  closing  the 
subscription  fund  was  deferred  six  days  longer  in  order 
not  to  lay  the  committee  open  to  the  charge  of  premature 
fiction. 

There  are  those  who  have  felt  considerable  apprehension 
over  the  possible  effect  of  the  collection  and  dii^bursement 
of  so  large  a  relief  fund  for  the  benefit  of  families  not  in 
really  destitute  circumstttncee.  The  committee  did  hot  con- 
sider that  it  was  at  liberty  to  expend  this  money  otherwise 
th&Q  for  the  direct  pecuniary  benefit  of  tboae  for  whom  it  had 
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been  subscribed.  There  were,  of  course,  tbe  possible  al- 
ternatives of  returning  a  portion  of  it  to  the  donors,  or  of 
diverting  it,  after  communicating  with  the  donors,  to  some 
other  allied  purpose.  Neither  of  these  courses  appeared  to 
the  committee  feasible  under  all  the  circumstances,  and  it 
therefore  remained  to  expend  it  for  such  of  the  bona  fide 
sufferers  from  the  disaster  as  were  willing  to  accept  aid, 
and  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  run  the  least  risk  of 
injury  to  the  character  of  those  who  received  it,  and  to 
insure  the  nearest  approach  to  equity  among  all  concerned. 
Because  it  was  felt  that  liberal  aid  in  meeting  the  extraor- 
dinary burdens  caused  directly  by  the  disaster  would  be 
much  less  likely  to  prove  harmful,  the  committee  had  lees 
hesitation  in  meeting  the  full  expenses  for  burial,  even 
when  there  was  left  to  the  survivors  a  moderate  life  insur- 
ance, or  a  modest  savings-bank  account.  With  a  view  to 
this  permanent  effect  upon  character,  the  committee  has 
attempted  to  give  with  just  discrimination  although  at  the 
same  time  with  the  liberality  which  donors  to  the  fund 
have  expected;  and  for  this  reason  finally  the  committee 
has  deemed  it  wise  at  the  earliest  practical  moment  to  close 
its  active  work,  leaving  to  other  and  more  permanent 
bodies  any  responsibility  for  subsequent  relief. 

[Note.  —  A  unique  incident  in  connection  with  this  disaster  was  the 
formal  organizalioQ  of  the  disaatiaQed  element  among  the  survivors,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  forcing  the  distribution  of  the  funds  according  to 
their  own  ideas  of  their  "  rights,"  and,  later,  of  securing  from  the  federal 
treasury  an  allowance  for  each  life  lost.  While  this  organization  did  not 
on  any  point  influence  the  deciaiona  of  the  commiltee,  still  it  was  an  ele- 
ment to  be  reckoned  with,  for  it  hud  a  perceptible  effect  on  the  group  of 
families  aflect«d  by  the  disaster.  Many  were  stirred  up  to  apply  for  aid 
who  had  little  or  no  need  for  it  and  others  who  in  spite  ot  a  just  claim  on 
the  fund  had  at  first  aturdily  declined  all  oQera  of  assiatance,  were  per- 
suaded to  accept  it.  This  incident  serves  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  claimants  individually  and  directly  rather  than  through  irre- 
spanstble  representatives.  ] 
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SUHMART 

Total  number  recovered , 

Identified ,  $S7 

Unidentified 61 


Number  of  fftmiliea  who  loat  one  or  inOFe      .  .        . 

Nnmher  of  families  a.id«d  by  the  Cominittee 

(The  numbers  that  follow  refer  only  to  the  437  familiea 
aided  by  ttie  Committee.) 

Number  of  persons  lost  in  these  437  families  .        . 

Of  these  78-1,  there  were  : 

F&.thers     .......  9 

Mothers            181 

Wives  without  children    .         .        ,         ,  30 

Children  over  14 15fi 

Children  under  14 368 

Women  living  nlone         ....  7 

Men  living  alojje       r        •         <        ■        .  6 

Oth&r  adults 31 
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Xumber  of  men  who  lost  entire  family 

Families  in  whici  children  were  made  orpJiftn*  1>J  loss 

of  both  pr  ohly  surviving  parent 
Number  of  orphans  in  these  fi-llniliea 

f>f  wage-eiiruiiiu;  a^R  aud  self-Bujiportiiig  10 

Number  of  persons  nuTied  by  the  Cgminittfle 
AyQr4ge  cost  of  each  burifil    ..... 

Total  cost  o£  burials 

Families  in  which  medic&l  attendciQce  was  supplied 
Cost  of  medic&l  atteudance,  etc.     .... 
Famiiiea  given  temporary  aid  .        .         ,        , 

Espendfidfor  temporary  aid  .... 

Kspeiided  for  tr»n«portfttioti  .... 

Expended  for  reimburBemeiit  of  loaaes  .         . 

Appropriated  for  future  needsi  iu  137  families 
EitpL'UHes  Cooper  I'nion  Memorial  Meeting  . 

Total  operating  expenses        ,         ,         ,         . 

For  wf^es 

Far  other  expenses  {including  furniture. 
printing,  postage,  telephone,  etc.) 


8605.8S 
t466.17 


ISO 
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tl  IfiSfl 

fsi,s7fl.aa 

38 
♦1,984.17 

i;i3 
t3,043.-sa 

1125.00 

S632.13 

»?1 ,801.00 

927S.0I) 

•1,062.00 


CHAPTER  VII 

IJES80NS  TO  BE  LBABNBD  FBOU  EMERGENCY  BBLIBF 
IN  DISASTEBS 

The  atory  of  eraergency  relief  work  succeeding  the  great 
disasters  at  Chicago  and  Johnstown,  the  three  minor  hut 
serious  disasters  coming  in  quick  succession  upon  a  single 
city,  the  hard  times  of  1893-1894,  as  seen  in  two  cities 
with  somewhat  contrasting  conditions,  of  the  successful 
handling  of  the  situation  after  the  Baltimore  fire  with  a 
relief  fund  of  moderate  size,  and  the  expenditure  of  what 
may  be  felt  to  be  an  unnecessarily  large  sum  for  the  benefit 
of  the  survivors  of  the  Q-eneral  Slocum  disaster,  have  been 
told  in  detail  because  they  are  typical,  and  together  present 
many  varied  aspects  of  the  problem  of  eraergency  relief. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  extend  this  study  to  the  numer- 
ous disasters  that  have  befallen  other  communities.  Forest 
fires,  as  in  Minnesota  and  other  states  ;  inundations  from 
the  sea,  as  at  Galveston  and  elsewhere ;  earthquakes,  as  at 
Charleston;  cyclones,  as  at  St.  Louis;  lowland  floods,  as 
along  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  the  Kansas  and  the  Mia- 
aouri ;  droughts,  and  consequent  failure  of  crops  in  limited 
areas  in  the  West,  and  the  various  industrial  crises  through 
which  the  country  has  passed,  present  a  greater  variety  in 
causes  of  disasters  and  in  their  attending  circumstances, 
than  in  the  relief  problem,  the  character  of  which  is  suffi- 
ciently  set  forth  by  the  examples  which  we  have  already 
studied. 

The  first  lesson  which  is  written  large  in  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  such 
disasters  is  the  folly  and  wastefulness  of  relying  upon 
inexperienced,  untrained,  or  incompetent  agents  for  the 
distribution  of  relief  and  for  the  constructive  work  with- 
out which  relief  distribution  may  easily  be  productive  of 
more  harm  than  good.     There  are  always  at  such  timei 
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novel  problems  to  be  solved,  but  the  experience  of  otber 
communities  under  similar  or  analogous  conilitiona  will 
aid  in  their  solutiou  if  it  eiiu  be  brought  to  hear.  It  may 
be,  as  at  Chicago  after  the  great  fire,  that  the  problem  is 
primarily  one  of  relief  pending  the  resumption  of  trade 
and  industry.  It  may  be,  as  at  Johnstown  and  at  Hepp- 
ner,'  that  the  problem  of  sanitation  and  public  safety  is 
equally  important;  or,  aa  at  Martinique,  that  the  deata'QC- 
tion  of  life  is  so  complete  that  little  relief  is  required 
except  for  the  transportation  of  the  few  sui'vivora  for 
whom  no  means  of  livelihood  remain.  It  may  be  that,  aa 
in  Paterson  after  the  fire  and  flood  of  March,  1902,  and 
the  tornado  of  1903,  and  as  in  Baltimore  after  the  devas- 
tating fire  of  1901,  the  community  as  a  whole  remains 
&elf-supporting,  even  though  one  portion  i&  severely  taxed 
to  supply  the  neteisitiea  of  Other  portiona  that  have  eepe- 
eiallj  suffered,  and  that  as  a  eonsequence  no  outside  relief 
ie  needed;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  at  Galveston  after 
the  inundation  in  September,  1900,  and  at  Kansas  City  in 
1903,  that  all  clasBca  have  been  so  universally  stricken 
that  outside  relief  is  imperative  ;  it  may  be,  as  at  East 
St.  Louis  after  the  inundations  of  May  and.  June,  1903,  that 
relief  is  provided  in  sufticient  quantity  from  towns  and 
cities  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  although  not  in  sufBcveot 
amount  from  the  stricken  town  or  city  itself;  it  may  be,  as 
in  Indianapolig,  that  there  is  a  comparatively  homogeneous 
and  intelligent  working  papulation  deprived  of  employment 
through  a  temporary  paralysis  of  commerce  and  industry, 
and  that,  aa  in  New  York  City,  widespread  unemploy- 
ment is  accompanied  by  unusual  opportunities  to  perform 
public  work  which  the  local  authorities  are  neglecting;  or 
it  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Oetifral  Slofiim  disaster, 
that  a  very  liberal  relief  fund  is  immediately  subscribed  and 
the  chief  problem  of  the  committee  responsible  for  its 
disburseoient  becomes  one  of  applying  the  fund  in  such  a 
way  as  to  do  as  little  injury  as  posaible  to  families  that 
have  heretofore  been  independent,  and  in  an  exceptional 
degree,  self-reliant-. 

1  The  counly  seat  of  Morrow  County,  Oregon,  which  was  vLiiied  by  « 
cloud-burst  on  Juoe  14,  1903,  Id  wliicli  two  tiundred  persons,  ahout  od6* 
sevfutb  ot  tbQ  uilLabituiu  of  tbe  town,  loK  Lbeli  Itre*. 
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It  is  indispe usable  that  there  shall  be  a  quiuk  percep- 
tion of  the  essential  features  of  the  existing  siEiiation  in 
those  who  would  lead  a  coamiuDity  and  outside  sym- 
pathizers to  a  wise  conclusion  iu  the  face  of  impending 
or  accomplished  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

When  it  has  "been  decided  that  there  is  need  for  relief, 
whether  in  the  forra  of  money,  of  transportation,  of  labor, 
or  in  whatever  direction,  then  there  should  be  summoned 
an  executive,  if  such  a  one  can  be  found,  who  is  endowed 
with  financial  capacity,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
experience  in  dealing  with  men,  and  acquaintance  with 
the  peculiar  and  difficult  problems  constantly  arising  in 
the  attempt  to  relieve  sufiFering  and  distress  without  injury 
to  the  self-respect  of  those  who  are  to  be  aided,  and  with- 
out injury  to  their  neighbor*.  If  the  problem  is  a  large 
and  complicated  one,  numerous  sub-committees  will  be 
requisite  and  a  staff  of  assistants.  There  should  be 
searching  inquiry  into  the  claims  for  relief  where  the 
facts  are  not  fully  known.  The  Board  of  Inquiry  inau- 
gurated at  Johnstown  by  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cleve- 
land, speedily  became  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  whole  relief  system,  and  upon  it  eventually  de- 
volved the  real  decision  as  to  the  persons  to  be  aided  and 
OS  to  the  amounta  they  should  receive.  The  relief  dis- 
bursed after  the  Baltimore  fire,  under  the  direction  of 
Jefi"rey  R.  Brackett,  and  after  the  Q-eiterai  Slocum  disaster, 
under  the  direction  of  A,  A,  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Relief 
Committee,  waa  similarly  based  upon  accurate  knowledge* 

There  should  be  an  executive  committee,  whether  called 
by  that  namei  as  in  Chicago,  or  by  some  other  designation, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  local  conditions  and  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  relief  operations.  Whether  this 
committee  should  have  the  full  responsibility,  or  should 
itself  be  responsible  to  a  larger  board  or  commission,  will 
depend  upon  various  conditions,  and  eapecially  upon  the 
extent  of  the  area  from  which  donations  are  received.  If 
contributions  are  made  from  distant  communities,  it  may 
be  advisable  that  there  should  be  representatives  upon  the 
controlling  body  from  such  communities,  or  at  least  there 
should  be  as  members  of  it  citizens  of  sufficient  reputation 
and  standing  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  confidence  even  in  the 
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most  distant  pliifes.  After  the  Jobiistowh  Flood  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  hy  state  authority  on  whii.^h  there 
was  comparatively  little  local  repreaentation,  and  the  prin- 
cipal reapoiiaibility  in  Johnstown  itself,  during  the  period 
of  greatest  need,  rested  upon  whnt  was  known  as  a  finance 
committee.  Although  there  are  advantages  in  an  authori- 
tative and  widely  represented  commission,  such  as  that 
which  WHS  then  created,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  result- 
ing delays  aiid  the  luck  of  familiarity  with  the  actual 
situation  are  not  fatal  objections.  It  is  certain  that  de- 
cisions, if  ninde  at  a  distance,  should  be  influenced  by  the 
opinion  of  those  who  are  on  the  spot.  In  any  event  the 
real  responsibility  will  naturally  rest  principally  upon 
the  local  executive  committee  and  its  executive.  The 
Btrietly  local  character  of  the  New  York  East  Side  Relief 
Work  Committee  in  189;3-189rt  was  one  of  its  chief  sources 
of  strength.  The  conimiLtee  should  lay  doi,vii  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  aid  is  to  be  extended,  and  full  reaponsibil- 
ity  for  carrying  them  into  effect  should  devolve  upon  the 
executive. 

Material  should  be  preserved  for  the  puhlication  of  a 
coraijlete  report,  including  a  detailed  financial  record  of 
both  receipts  and  disbursements.  This  is  nut  only  due  to 
contributors  and  to  the  public  as  a  guide  in  future  emer- 
gencies, but  it  is  of  advantage  to  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  relief  nieasureB,  in  order  that,  if  criticisms  or  con- 
troversies arise,  a  full  statement  can  be  made.  The  Fire 
Report  of  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society  and  the 
report  published  in  Calcutta  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Indian  Famine  Charitable  Relief  Fund 
of  1900  may  be  cited  as  models  of  most  complete  and 
elaborate  reports;  and,  although  of  briefer  compass,  the 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Johnstown  Relief  Comrais- 
sion,  the  Report  of  the  Jacksonville  (1901)  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, the  Report  of  the  Indianapolis  Commercial  Club 
Relief  Committee  of  1893-1894,  the  Report  of  the  Minoe- 
sota  State  Commission  for  the  Relief  of  Fire  Sufferers 
(September,  1894 ;  report  printed  1895),  and  t3ie  Report  of 
the  General  Slocum  Relief  Committee,  printed  as  a  chapter 
m  this  volume,  are  equally  explicit  uid  valuable  as  sources 
of  ialormatiou. 
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The  failure  to  publisli  sirailar  reports,  or,  indeed,  aoy- 
thlng  that  can  be  properly  called  a  report  or  financial 
StAtement,  is  one  of  the  jii$t  criticisms  tnnde  ag-ainBt  the 
American  National  Red  Cross.  This  society  has  taken 
part  in  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the  forest  fires  in 
Michigan  in  1881.  from  the  overflow  of  the  Mississippi 
River  in  1882,  and  of  the  Ohio  in  1883,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi cyclone  in  the  same  year,  from  the  overflow  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  1884,  from  the  drought  in  Texas 
in  1885,  from  the  Charleston  earthquiike  in  the  same  year, 
from  the  Mount  Vernon  (Illinois)  cyclone  in  1888,  from 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Florida  in  the  same  year, 
from  the  Johnstown  disaster  in  1889,  from  the  inundation, 
hurricane,  and  tidaJ  wave  of  the  South  Carolina  coast  in 
1893  and  1894,  and  from  the  Galveston  Flood  in  1900. 

In  connection  with  these  various  enterprises,  and  others 
in  which  the  Red  Cross  has  been  interested,  large  sums  of 
money  have  been  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
but  for  their  disbursement  no  suitable  public  accounting 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  any  instance.  In  the  pam- 
phlets and  tiddresses  issued  by  the  society  such  psragraphs 
as  the  following  take  the  place  of  definite  stateiiientu  loti- 
cerning  what  was  actually  done  and  what  relation  such 
action  bore  to  the  reHef  work  o£  Other  and  often  more 
important  agencies:  — 

"The  Secretary  brought  together  the  women  of  Johns- 
town, bowed  to  the  earth  with  sorrow  and  bereavement, 
and  the  most  responsible  were  formed  into  committees 
charged  with  definite  duties  toward  the  homeless  and  dis- 
traug'ht  of  the  community.  Through  them  the  wants  of 
over  three  thousand  families —  more  than  twenty  thousand 
persons — were  made  known  in  writing  to  the  Red  Cross, 
and  by  it  supplied  ;  the  white  wagons  with  the  red  symbol 
fetching  and  carrying  for  the  stricken  people." 

It  is  principally  considerations  of  this  kind  that  have 
led  to  the  recent  remonstrance  from  some  of  tlie  moat 
prominent  members  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  to  an 
attempt,  thus  far  unflucceasful,  to  bring  about  a  reorgani- 
zation of  its  management,  cspeciaUy  on  the  liQanvial  side.'' 

■  It  la  repnrLed,  while  the  [ttewm  volume  IB  in  ^tess,  rhm  thta  noi 
ganliatlau,  BomewUat  in  ibe  liAture  of  &  compromlM,  ima  been  eflaoled. 
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have  been, 


In  times  of  great  calamity, 
sidering,  maay  who  are  ordinarily  quite  self-aupporting 
find  themselves  suddenly  bereft  of  property,  of  accumu- 
lated  eavingSi  of  the  means  of  livelihood,  and  even  of  the 
barest  necebsities  of  life.  The  disaster  may  befall  a  com- 
munity of  high  industrial  standards,  with  few,  if  any, 
pauj^era  or  public  dependents^ a  community  in  which 
there  is  little  lawleasueas  and  crime.  Under  auch  eondi- 
tioag  the  principle  of  indemnity,  as  distinct  from  that  of 
charity,  may  well  have  a  very  general  application.  The 
principle  of  indemnity  is  that  of  the  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, and,  in  a  modified  form,  also  that  of  the  life  aad 
accident  insurance  companies..  It  implies  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  beneficiary  u&  nearly  as  possible  in  the  posi- 
tion from  which  he  was  hurled  by  the  calamity  which  has 
befallen  him.  It  implies  that  to  the  householder  shall  be 
given  the  use  of  a  house,  to  the  mechanic  hia  tools,  to  the 
family  its  hciusehold  furniture,  to  the  laborer  the  oppor- 
tunity of  remunerative  employment.  For  the  community 
a$a  whole  it  means  the  speedy  restoration  of  such  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activities  as  have  been  temporarily 
suspended,  the  rebuilding  of  bridges,  the  reopening  of 
streets,  the  reeslabliabinent  of  banka^  business  houses, 
ehurches,  and  schools.  It  requires  that  protection  shall 
be  given  to  the  defenceless,  food  and  shelter  to  the  home- 
less, suitable  guardianship  to  the  orphan,  and,  as  nearly 
as  posaible,  normal  social  and  induiitriitl  conditions  to  all. 
The  charitable  principle  takes  account  only  of  the  neces- 
sities nf  those  who  apply  for  aid;  the  principle  of  indem- 
nity gives  greater  weight  to  their  material  losses  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  previously  placed. 
It  is  a  vital  queation  whether  the  principle  of  indemnity 
might  not  proijerly  have  a  wider  application  to  ordinary 
relief  than  has  usually  been  given  to  it,  but  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  pauperizing  effects  supposed  to  result 
from  liberal  relief  have  not  been  found  to  follow  the  most 

fenerouB  attempts  to  avert  completely  the  paralysing  and 
ireful  consequences  of  such  disasters  as  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. Both  in  Chicago  and  in  Johnstown  hundreda 
of  families  were  placed,  by  gifts  of  money,  or  of  house, 
furniture,  clothing,  or  tools,  in  a  position  practicaUy  as 
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good  as  that  which  they  had  occupied  before  the  fire  or 
the  flood  respectively,  and  in  the  former  homeless  persons 
who  owned  or  could  rent  a  lot,  or  part  of  one,  were  given 
money  or  lumber  to  build  a  "relief  Bhaiity."  In  thin  way 
many  people  became  house  owners  for  the  first  time  in 
their  LiveB.  There  is  ample  testimony  that  in  practically 
all  instances  good  results  were  obtained  from  this  policy. 
In  Chicago  harmful  eonaequenceg  in  the  subsequfjnt  chari- 
table history  of  the  city  have  been  traced,  whether  right- 
fully or  not,  to  the  appropriations  made  to  charitable 
institutions  on  the  condition  that  the  society  which  was 
the  custodian  of  the  fund  thereby  acquired  n  right  to  con- 
trol a  proportionate  number  of  admissions  to  thfir  in»ti- 
tutioDS  ;  and  in  Johnstown  there  was  unquestionable 
hardship  from  the  delay  in  its  distribution  and  from 
the  early  indiscriminate  grants  made  without  knowledge 
of  the  circumgtances  of  claimants;  hut  in  neither  city 
were  there  well-founded  complaints  of  the  results  of  dis- 
criminating and  judicious  disbursements  in  large  amounts, 
made  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting  the  recipients 
in  a  position  to  carry  on  their  former  or  equally  a]jpropriate 
vocations. 

In  eraergency  relief  made  necessary  by  industrial  depres- 
sion, the  prime  necessity  of  providing  suitable  employment 
for  which  wages  are  paid,  rather  than  charitable  relief,  is  ap- 
parent. VViigeB  should  not  be  placed  so  high  as  to  discour- 
age efforts  to  seek  ordinai-y  work,  and  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  the  least  possible  interference  with  ordi- 
nary business  and  industry.  Various  kinds  of  employ- 
ment should  be  discovered,  fitted  to  the  physical  capacity 
of  the  various  chtssea  of  laborers,  and  nothing  should  be 
undertaken  which  is  not  in  itself  useful— whieh  does  not 
meet  a  distinct  public  need.  As  the  best  example  of  suc- 
cess in  meeting  these  conditions,  the  reader  should  study 
the  experience  of  the  East  Side  Relief  Coramittee,  which, 
in  1893-1894,  provided  employment  for  some  five  thou- 
sand persons  in  New  York  City.  It  is  reported  by  the 
charitable  societies  of  the  city  that  those  who  were  aided 
by  that  committee  have  very  rarely  been  found  sincie  that 
winter  among  applicants  for  charitable  relief. 

Ou  Beveral  ocL^asions  the  uaefolncse  in  gre&t  emergencies 
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of  detachments  of  the  standing  army  wliich  have  happened 
to  be  near  at  hand  Jiiis  been  deiuonstmted.  The  perfect 
discipline  and  the  organization  constantly  maintained  in 
the  array  may  save  days  at  a  time  when  even  hours  are  of 
the  greatest  iuipoi-tance.  The  National  Guard  of  the  vari- 
ona  states  may  render,  and  in  some  instances  —  notably,  at 
East  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1903  —  haa  rendered,  aimilar 
service.  The  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Wines,  in  the 
Ciiarities  Review  For  June,  18&8,  that  aoldiers  are  of  great 
utility  as  an  aid  in  emergency  relief  work,  was  based  upon 
an  experience  in  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  an  overflow 
of  the  Ohio  River  at  Shawneetown,  Illinois.  The  detail 
which  came  to  his  assistftnce  on  that  occasion  consisted  of 
a  sergeant  and  nine  men,  and  their  speeial  duty  was  that 
of  patrol  and  other  similar  service.  Dr.  Wines  found 
that  even  then  twenty  men  would  have  been  better.  He 
recororaends  that  where  any  portion  of  the  population  of 
a  given  community  requires  the  shelter  of  tents,  a  tempo- 
rary canvas  city  provided  by  the  state  or  nation  should  be 
orgaiuzed  and  remain  under  the  control  of  the  military 
authorities.  By  maintaining  strict  militiirj  tliscipHne  the 
inhabitants  of  the  emergency  camp  at  Shawneetown, 
alightly  exceeding  at  one  time  two  liundred  in  number, 
of  whom  two-thirds  were  Negroes,  were  at  all  times  under 
thorough  control.  By  tlie  aid  of  the  military  force  it 
tecaine  possible  to  provide  for  these  refugees  "a  care  so 
sympathetic  and  paternal  that  it  produced  no  pauperizing 
impression." 

For  tiie  temporary  eamp  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  tents 
were  supplied  from  the  federal  post  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
and  for  the  ftimilar  but  smaller  camp  on  the  Missouri  side, 
for  residents  of  Kansas  City  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  flood,  tents  were  supplied  by  the  state 
militia;  and  in  both  cities  detachments  of  the  National 
Guard  were  called  upon  for  patrol  duty.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  sncb  a  military  patrol  is  the  tempo- 
rary disorganization  of  the  community.  The  local  con- 
Btabulary  is  likely  to  be  demoralized  and  excited,  and  the 
presence  of  state  militia  gives  confidence  and  security  to 
people  who  need  temporary  mora!  support. 

while  soldiers  may  profltably  be  employed  in  the  man 
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ner  that  has  been  indicated,  it  will  not  ordinarily  be 
found  advantageous  to  place  upon  them  reapotiaibility  for 
relief  or  tor  remedial  measures.  Military  discipline  has 
its  Uraitations  us  well  as  its  advuutages,  and  it  would 
unfit  the  average  soldier  or  petty  officer  to  exerciae  that 
discriminating'  judgment  and  personal  influence  which 
are  so  essential  in  dealing  with  people  who  have  suddenly 
lost  their  possesbioDs  and  require  aid  and  counsel  in  read- 
justing their  affairs  and  regaining  a  foothold  in  the  indus" 
trial  system.  This  observation  applies  almost  equally  to 
the  use  of  policemBU  in  the  distribution  of  relief.  At  the 
earliest  praotieable  moment  the  ordinary  municipal  au- 
thority should  be  established  and  the  necessity  for  military 
patrol  overcome. 

At  Johnstown  one  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  in 
the  history  of  the  few  months  Hucceeding  the  Rood  is  that 
which  deuls  with  the  restoration  of  municipal  borough 
authorities  to  the  full  exercise  of  thuir  functions.  In 
some  of  the  boroughs  affected  by  the  flood  there  was  left 
no  building  in  which  a  meeting  of  the  borough  council 
could  be  held.  Self-constituted  committees  had  tempo- 
rarily managed  police,  health,  a.nd  fire  departments,  and 
later  such   duties   had   been  in   part  assumed  by  state 

[authorities.  Gradually,  however,  the  adjutant-general, 
spreseating  the  state  g-overnraent,  sought  out  those  who 
had  been  duly  chosen  to  perform  such  duties,  arranged 
suitable  meeting  places  for  councils  and  public  boards,  and 
transferred  to  them  the  duties  which  It  had  again  become 
possible  for  them  to  perform.  No  legal  or  other  contro- 
versies aroae  in  connection  with  these  ultra-constitutional 
arrangements:,  and  no  net  of  the  legislature  was  thought 
necessary  to  legalize  what  had  been  done  in  the  interval 
during  which  ordinary  municipal  activities  were  sus- 
pended, or  the  acts  performed  by  the  reorganized  and 
stored  municipal  authorities. 

One  suggestion  which  is  frequently  made  is  that  relief 
in  emergencies  should  never  be  in  money,  but  always  in 
an  equivalent.  This  suggestion  i»  not  to  be  adopted 
without  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  proposed 

[beneficiaries.     It  is  probable  that,  so  far  lis  disbursements 
from  public  funds  are  concerned,  the  policy  suggested  is 
ia 
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wise,  and  tliat  provision  of  employment  where  emergency 
relief  measures  are  necessary  is  stitl  better  than  relief  in 
kind.  Instead  of  opening  free  shelters,  depots  for  free 
food  and  for  the  distribution  of  clothing-,  as  early  aa  poa- 
eible  a  reliable  list  should  be  made,  based  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  portion  of  the  comniumty  affected  by  the 
disaster.  When  an  accurate  list  of  this  kind  has  been 
prepared,  applications  may  be  compared  with  it  and  more 
intelligent  decisions  reached  as  to  the  relief  required. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  Johnstown  Flood  Com- 
mission to  make  a  diatributton  of  money  was  eminently 
justified  by  the  conditions  that  there  prevailed.  It  waa 
then  proposed,  and  indeed  at  one  time  it  Lad  virtually 
been  decided  by  the  comraisaion,  instead  of  dividing-  the 
money  in  their  hands  after  providing  for  various  special 
needs,  to  establish  large  warehouses  and  fill  them  witli 
clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  to  be  distributed  as 
occasion  might  require  throughout  the  ensuing-  winter. 
A  change  of  plan  was  maide  because  of  earnest  and  em- 
phatic protests  from  prominent  citizens  of  Johnstown  who 
were  personally  acquainted  with  the  people  for  whom 
tliis  scheme  of  relief  waa  proposed,  and  who  a.ppreciat€d 
the  absurdity  of  applying  to  skilled  mechanics  and  pros- 
perous tradespeople  conclusiona  baaed  upon  experiencea 
with  applicants  for  ordinary  relief. 

One  cannot  commend  the  methods  of  those  almoaera 
of  Johnstown  who,  instead  of  placing  their  funds  in  the 
hMids  of  the  relief  committees,  passed  through  the  streets 
handing  ten-dollar  bills  to  every  one  whom  they  met. 
The  criticism,  however,  lies  not  against  their  use  of  money, 
but  against  their  lack  of  discriminatinn  and  common 
sense.  Many  of  those  to  whom  grants  of  flOOO  and  up- 
wards were  made  immediately  engaged  in  active  in- 
dustry and  trade,  and  within  a  few  months,  except  for 
the  loss  of  relatives^  neighbors,  and  friends,  might  have 
looked  upon  their  experience  ag  a  nightmare  to  be  for- 
gotten in  the  waking  hours  of  renewed  active  life.  It 
IS  probable  that  so  large  a  sum  has  never  before  been 
poured  into  a  community  of  equal  size  with  so  little  damage 
to  the  personal  character  of  the  citizens  and  so  complete 
an  absence  of  any  pauperizing  or  demoralizing  influencea. 
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In  the  opinion  of  good  judges  resident  in  the  city  both 
before  and  after  the  Sood^  this  isi  due  ia  part  to  the  fact  that 
money  was  given,  and  that  those  who  received  it  were  left 
free  to  decide  for  themselves  how  it  should  be  eipended. 

Two  other  considerations  may  be  suggested-  Special 
emergencies  display  in  a  high  degree  the  need  of  local 
cooperation.  Ia  meeting  such  distress  as  is  caused  in 
populous  communities  by  a  tornado  or  a  serious  fire,  there 
IB  a  place  ioi  the  activity  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
or  merchants*  association,  or  commercial  club,  or  some 
other  representative  of  tlie  business  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. The  task  of  raising  the  large  aums  of  money 
usually  requisite  can  best  be  undertaken  by  some  such 
body.  Any  appeal  having  their  indorsement  will  be 
likely  to  meet  with  generous  aud  quick  response.  There 
is  a  place  also  for  the  charity  organization  society,  or 
bureau  of  charities,  or  provident  association,  or  aome 
other  general  agency  whose  officers  and  agents  are  trained 
in  investigation  and  in  the  administration  of  funds.'  It 
may  also  be  expedient^  if  no  such  general  agencv  is  in 
existence,  to  call  upon  the  cliurchea  or  upou  such  denomi- 
national bodies  as  the  Society  of  St*  Vincent  de  Paul  and 
the  Hebrew  Charitiea.  There  may  also  be  a  need  for 
children's  aid  societies  or  the  representativea  of  orphan 
aayluma  to  care  for  children  wlio  are  left  without  guar- 
dianship, and  there  is  almost  always  an  urgent  demand 
for  physicians,  for  a  temporary  ambulance  and  hospital 
service,  and  for  trained  nurses.  The  aid  rendered  by 
volunteer  private  citizens  is  sometimes  as  valuable  as  that 
of  any  organized  agency,  and  often  the  absence  of  organ- 
ized relief  makes  it  imperative  that  private  citi^en8  shall 
undertake  to  do  what  is  essential,  whether  from  choice 
or  not. 

This  leads  to  the  final  suggestion,  which  is  that  in  the 

Eresence  of  even  a  serious  disaster  or  an  industrial  crisis, 
laders  of  public  opinion  should  attempt  to  preserve  in  the 

»  C'onaplcuoiw  illuBLratinn*  o(  the  Talue  of  imlning  in  the  regular  work 
of  charity  organ  3  Eat  inn  societies  were  niipplled  by  tlie  Chlcafffl,  Pat«rBiiii, 
Uid  BfUliiniire  fire  relief  funds,  tiDd  in  the  diAiribution  nf  the  Grntrat 
Sloaim  relief  fund.  The  reHpnnsJble  direction  of  u  committee  componed 
Ol  inen  of  aLRiiding  In  biiaiijeBB  a))4  prptewsioitAil  circle  iqof  coutb0  4sBuiiie<l, 
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pa\Mc  miiulK  dae  sense  of  pFoportioo.  Wlien  there  comes 
an  argent  call  for  aid  frrmi  a  difitancet  the  coatinuing.  and 
poeeibty  eqaally  imperaiiv^.  needa  at  hand  resulling  from 
more  ordinary  causes  should  not  be  forgotten. 

It  is  DOt  aurpriBing,  in  -new  of  the  frightful  loss  of  life 
at  Martmique  and  its  proximitj  to  our  own  shores,  that 
the  New  York  Committee  should  have  received  some 
$80,000  more  than  they  conld  disburse*  in  spite  of  an 
announcement  by  the  committee  that  it  would  not  take 
additional  contributions.  This  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  eruption  occurred  in  foreign  territory,  and  that 
public  appropriations  were  made  both  In  the  United  States 
and  Frauce. 

This  h  not  to  be  ander&tood  as  discountenanciiig  large 
and  immediate  responses  to  special  appeaU.  By  no  means 
all  that  is  given  to  meet  special  emergencies  is  deducted 
from  ordinary  charitable  rfsoiircea.  There  should,  how- 
ever, be  caltiyated  a  sane  a«d  reasonable  eiamination  of  the 
probable  need  ;  and  the  citizen  wlio  gives,  eren  with  great 
liberality,  should  not  on  that  account  consider  himself  free 
from  the  obligation  to  consider  also  the  needs  of  his  imme- 
diate neighbor.  The  city,  oven  in  prosperous  times,  through 
its  quick  industnal  changes  and  by  the  very  conditions  of 
life  which  it  imposea,  places  upon  some  wesik  shoulders 
burdens  which  are  not  rightfully  theirs,  and  which  it  is 
the  duty  —  and  it  is  an  agreeable  duty  —  of  their  neigh- 
bors to  shore. 
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APPENDIX  I 

CONSTITUTION    OF    A    CHARITY    ORGANIZA- 
TION SOCIETY" 

ARTICLE  I 

HAHB 

This  Society  ahall  be  known  m  Thb  Chabitt  OBOAnzATioii 

SOGIBTT  OF  THB  CiTT  OF . 

ARTICLE  n 

■TATEHEin  OF  FCRFOBIB   AVD  OBJECTS 

Skction  1.  —  To  extirpate  paoperism,  mandicanay,  aad  anoh  social 
conditioiiB  as  create  preventable  dependency. 

Sec.  2.  —  To  provide,  as  far  as  liea  in  ita  power  to  obtain  it,  ad^ 
quate  material  asfiistaiice  and  intelligent  oare  for  needy  families  in 
tlieir  homes  and  for  homeleaa  persons 

Sec.  3.  —  In  accomplishing  the  objeots  above  named,  to  obtain  the 
codperation  of  ot^er  agencies  and  of  cnaritable  lndiTidiul& 

Sec.  4.  —  To  promote  the  general  welfare  by  social  xoform  affso^ 
ing  the  living  condition  of  wage-earners. 

ABTICL£  m 

HBHBXBBHIP 

The  Society  shall  be  composed  of  the  following  persons: — 
L  Annual  Members :  Those  who  oontribnte  annually  ^jtS]  to  ths 
foods  of  the  Society  and  are  approved  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

'This  draft  of  a  Constitntlon  may  readily  be  modified  to  meet  the 
needs  of  either  a  large  or  a  small  society.  The  portions  which  espeelaQy 
require  to  be  modified  to  meet  local  needs  or  which  may  be  omitted  an 
enclosed  in  brackets  [  ].  In  the  preparation  of  this  draft  the  anther 
has  been  assisted  by  Frank  Tucker,  formerly  Oeneral  Agent  of  the  HtW 
Tork  AMoolatlon  fw  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
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n.   Associate  Members:  Those  who  contribute  annually  [120]  to 

the  funds  of  the  Sociefy  B.Dd  are  approved  by  the  Tinance-  CoTDToittee. 

WL   LiCe  Members:  Those  who  coDtribiite  [8100]  to  the  funds  of 

the  Socletj  at  any  one  tlui'e  and  are  approved  for  liJe  memberBhtp  by 

the  Finance  ComDiitteei. 

ARTICLE  IV 

MBBTIHGS  or  THE  BOCIBTT 

The  aonual  meetiog  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  ||aecoTid 
Wednesday  of  October],  when  a  report  of  the  work  and  coiiditioi]  of 
the  Society  for  the  past  year  eliall  be  submitted  and  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  elected  to  ftU  vacancies  caused  by  expiration  o( 
term.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  a  memhier  of  the 
Conncil  unless  his  name  shall  have  been  posted  for  ten  siicccssire 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  holdiii^;  th«  ele-ctiou  iu  the  Central  Ulfice  of 
the  Society, 

The  President  may  call  a  apeeial  meeting  whenever  seven  members 
of  the  Society  request  him  in  writing  to  do  so.  Such  written  request 
shall  specify  the  Busine^ss  to  be  Cransa^cted,  and  the  meetinij  requested 
shall  be  called  within  twenty  days  after  receipt  oi  the  request. 

Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  the  annual  and  at 
any  special  meeting  of  Ihe  Society. 

"At  an^  special  tneeting  only  such  husinesa  shall  be  transacted  aa 
was  spwmed  in  the  notice  of  the  meeting. 


ARTICLE  V 

THE  COUMCIL 
[BOA.RD  OT    HAKAGGRS.      BOARD   OP  TEUSTEEB^ 

Section  1.  —  The  manaf^ement  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Council  which  shall  consist  of  rt.hirty]  members  of  the  Society  who 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot  and  nold  office  until  their  successors  shall 
be  elected. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Council  the  memberibip  shall 
be  divided  by  lot  into  three  classes  as  niearly  equal  iu  number  as  pos- 
Bible.  The  terms  of  tho.se  in  the  first  class  shall  expire  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  following  thi.i  meeting  of  th-e  Council ; 
of  the  second  clnsa  at  the  second  annual  m-eeting  of  the  Socltity,  and 
of  the  third  class  at  the  third  anoual  meeting  of  the  Society.  At 
e'ach  annual  meeting  thpreafCer  [ten  members]  shall  be  elected  as 
members  of  the  Council  to  replace  the  outgoing  class,  the  te-rm  of 
office  b&ing  [three  years]  and  until  their  successors  are  elected; 
provided,  however,  that  the  absence  of  a  memlner  from  three  consecu- 
tive ineetingB  of  the  Council  without  satisfactory  excuse  may  ite  con- 
sidered by  the  President  as  equivalent  to  a  resij^aation,  And'-  tb* 
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vacancy  so  caused  bv  such  resignation  may  be  filled  by  the  Council  aa 
hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  '2.  —  The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a 
Vice-President,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary.  All,  excepting  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  members  of  the  Council  ana  shall  be  elected  by  ballot 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  aft«r  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  The  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council.  They 
shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  chosen.  The  offers 
of  the  Council  shall  also  be  the  officers  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  3.  —  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  occurring 
in  its  own  body. 

Sec.  4.  —  There  shall  be  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the 
[second  Wednesday  of  the  month].  Special  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  President  at  any  time  and  shall  be  called  on  a  written  request 
of  five  members  of  the  Council.  Two  days'  notice  shall  be  given  of 
any  spiecial  meeting,  and  the  call  shall  specify  the  object  thereof.  No 
other  business  than  that  named  in  the  call  shall  be  presented  at  the 
special  meeting. 

Sec.  5.  —  At  any  meeting  of  the  Council  [seven]  elective  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec  6.  —  The  Council  shall  make  such  by-laws  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  governing  the  direction  of  the  Society,  and  may  also  alter  or 
suspend  such  by-laws. 

ARTICLE  VI 

DUTIES   OF   OFFICERS 

Section  1.  —  The  President  and  the  Vice-President  shall  perform 
the  duties  which  usually  pertain  to  their  respective  offices. 

Sec.  2.  —  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society.  He  shall  make  monthly  reports  to  the  Council  and  shall  give 
such  security  as  the  Council  may  require.  His  duties  are  more  fully 
defined  in  Article  VIII. 

Sec.  3.  —  The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  Council  and 
shikll  notify  officers  and  members  of  the  Council  of  their  appointment. 
He  shall  be,  under  the  direction  of  the  Council,  the  general  executive 
officer  of  the  Society.  He  shall  attend  all  committee  meetings  so  far 
as  practicable,  and  shall  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Kxecntive  Committee 
[of  the  Finance  Committee,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Care  and  Relief 
of  the  Dependent,  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  and  Legal  Ques- 
tions], and  of  other  standing  committees  so  far  as  practicable.  His 
further  duties  are  set  forth  in  Article  VIIL 

ARTICLE  Vn 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORK 

Section  I .  — - 1.  The  various  activities  of  the  Society  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  standing  and  special  committees  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Council. 

II.  The  standing  committees  of  the  Council  ahkll  consist  of  not  leas 
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than  [thre«1  persons,  and  shall  be  aj>[)oiDted  annually  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  ehall  also  designate  tb^  cbairnifiii.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  ooiumittee  to  present  a  report  at  «ach  meetiag  of  the  Councii. 

S&c.  2.  —  The  Executive  Cvuimittee  shall  act  fur  theUouucil  in  the 
interim  of  its  sessioiiBi  ar-d  -shall  approvQ  of  all  appointments' of  etU' 
ployeea  and  regulate  their  conipetisation,  It  ehall  transact  any  buai- 
nesH  for  the  Society  vhich  in  its  judgmetit  cannot  await  the  action 
b£  the  Couacil  and  does  not  involre  an  expeuditure  of  over  [$5(10] . 
It  shall  make  noiuinationa  to  the  Council  to  fill  ractknciee  in  that  body. 

Skc.  3,  —  The  Conimittee  od  Finance  shall  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  raising  and  caring  tor  the  funds  of  the  Society  aa  aet  forth  in 
Article  VIII,  and  shall  also  pass  upon  the  namea  of  all  persona  qniali- 
fied  for  nieuibershiph  pursuant  to  Article  1, 

Sac.  4. —  I.  The  Committee  on  the  Care  and  Kell«f  of  the  Depend- 
ent shall  have  iiomediate  charge  of  all  work  relating  Lo  applications 
for  afisistance,  the  investigation  of  applications  made  to  the  Society  or 
referred  to  the  Society  for  invp^tigation,  the  keeping  of  recorda  relat- 
ing to  dependent  families  and  the  making  of  reports  from  such  recordS) 
and  the  material  relief  of  families  and  homeless  persona. 

[11.  The  city  aliall  be  divided,  for  the  purjiose  o£  the  Society,  into 
aucli  difttricts  as  the  Committee  on  the  Care  and  Relief  of  the  Depend- 
ent shall  deaipnate;  but  the  Connnittee  may  unite  any  two  or  more 
of  such  distncts  into  one,  and  may  at  any  time  rearrange  snch  diatricte 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council.] 

[III.  In  each  district,  or  combination  of  districts,  there  shall  be  & 
Distri'Ct  Committee,  consiatlug  of  twelve  or  more  peroons,  preferably 
residents  of  the  district.  The  Comiriittee  on  the  Cure  and  Relief  of 
the  Dependent  shall  appoint  the  original  members  of  such  Committee, 
and  said  Committee  shall  thereafter  have  power  to  fill  vacanoiea  in  its 
own  number,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  the  Care 
and  Relief  of  the  Dependent.  In  coae  a  rearrangement  of  districta 
Hhall  be  made  at  any  time  by  the  Committee,  it  shall  appoint  the 
original  members  of  the  District  Committee  for  the  newly  combin«d 
diatricts.l 

[IV,  Each  District  Committee  shall  perform  mich  duties  as  abaU 
he  assigned  to  it  by  the  Committee  on  the  Care  and  Relief  of  tha 
Dependent.] 

1^.  An  ofGce  shnll  be  established  in  a  convenient  position  for  each 
district,  or  combination  of  dwtricta,  for  the  meetings  of  the  coramitteea, 
for  receiviag  applications,  and  for  facility  of  referencej 

[Vl.  The  Committee  on  the  Care  and  Relief  of  the  Dependent  may 
appoint  sulKommittfleB  to  deal  with  homeless  persons,  and  such  other 
Bub-cornmittees  sa  it  may,  from  time  to  time,  find  necessnrT-]| 

[VII.  Whenever  any  particular  group  of  dependents  shall  bccoma 
an  object  of  special  interest  and  inquiry,  or  shall  appear  to  demanij 
exceptional  treatiuent,  the  care  of  such  groap  may  be  retained  by  tha 
Committ-ee  on  the  Car«  and  Relief  of  uie  Dependent  without  retep- 
enee  to  the  District  Office.] 

Sec.  5.  —  The  Committee  on  Industrial  Eniplovinent  shall  have 
charge  of  [the  Industrial  Buildiag,  of  the  Wood  Yard,  Laundry, 
Workrooms,  Sewing  Bureau,  aad  other  forms  of]  industrial  emploj- 
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ment,  and  may  appoint  sub-committeea  for  each  department  of  m- 
dustrial  emplovment. 

Sec.  6. — Tbe  Committee  on  Fresh  Air  Work  shall  have  charge 
of  the  fresh  air  activities  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  7.  —  The  Committee  on  Mendicancy  shall  be  charf^d  with 
the  duty  of  suppressing  mendicancy.  [Any  special  officers  appointed 
for  this  purpose  shall  report  to  this  Committee  and  be  under  its 
direction.} 

Sec.  8,  —  The  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  shall 
be  charged  with  the  work  of  securing  and  disseminating  information 
on  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  and  of  any  other 
activities  undertaken  by  the  Society  nithin  the  scope  indicated  by  the 
title  of  the  Committee. 

Sec.  9.  —  The  Committee  on  Housing  Reform  shall  be  chai^fsd 
with  the  duty  of  improving  the  condition  of  tenement^houses  by 
securing  proper  legislation,  by  securing  the  enforcement  of  the  exist- 
ing laws,  by  encouraging  the  building  of  improved  tenements  and 
otherwise. 

Sec.  10.  —  The  Committee  on  Publications  shall  have  charge  of 
the  publications  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  11. — The  Committee  on  Provident  Habits  shall  endeavor 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  poor  by  the  inculcation  of 
habits  of  prudence  and  thrift,  and  by  supplying  facilities  therefor. 

Sec.  12. — The  Committee  on  Statistics  shall  be  charged  with 
the  collection  and  treatment  of  charitable  and  correctional  statistics 
relating  to  the  work  of  the  Society,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Cou&cu. 

ARTICLE  Vm 
BnaecRiPTioMs  and  rmn» 

Section  1. — The  fiscal  year  of  the  Society  shall  begin  on  the  first 
day  of  July  in  each  year,  but  all  annual  subscriptions  shall  become 
due  upon  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  —  No  appeal  for  contributions  to  the  funds  of  the  Socie^ 
shall  be  issued  without  the  sanction  of  the  Finance  Committee ;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  Secretary  may  make,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  daily  press,  such  special  appeals  for  contributions  as  exceptional 
conditions  may  require. 

Sec.  3.  —  The  funds  of  the  Society  shall  be  divided  into  tbne 
parts,  known  as :  — 

(1)  The  Endowment  Fund. 

(2)  The  Reserve  Fund. 

(3)  The  General  Fund. 


Sec.  4. —  The  Endowment  Fund:  The  Endowment  Fund  shall  con- 
sist of  such  contributions  and  legacies  as  shall  be  given  with  the 
restriction  that  the  income  only  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Society. 

Sec.  5.  —  The  Reterve  Fund:  The  Reserve  Fund  shall  consist  of 
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Biich  sums  aa  may  be  set  aside  from  the  General  Fund,  from  tiinei  to 
time,  liy  the  Council,  for  iiivestmenb.  Whenever  any  jjart  of  the 
Reserre  Fund  tihalL  be  appropriated  by  the  Council,  such  Bum  aball 
lie  iinm^d lately  transferred  to  1I1&  General  Fund. 

Tlie  Endowmeat  and  Reserve  Fuiiila  fiball  be  under  the  immediato 
direction  and  control  of  the  Coiuiaittee  on  Finance,  and  all  inT^t- 
menta  of  these  funds  shall  be  ordered  by  the  Committee. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  meniiier  of  and  act  as  the 
Treasurerof  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  shall  be  re«]>onsib]eforthe 
safe  keeping  nf  tlie  seciu'idea  of  the  Endowment  and  Ueserve  Fundi. 

Any  uiiinTested  balance  of  the  Endowtneut  and  Reaerve  Funds 
flhall  be  kept  each  in  separate  trust  companies,  in  the  name  of  the 
Society,  aubject  to  the  check  of  the  Treasurer,  and  fthall.  whenever 
puaaible,  beur  interest. 

AU  income  from  the  Endowment  and  Reserve  Funda  shall  be  traua- 
ferred  to  the  GeneTal  Fund  as  anon  as  received. 

No  part  of  tiie  Reserve  Fund  shall  be  used  for  any  purpoae  except 
by  resolution  of  the  Council,  and  whenever  any  part  »hal!  be  uppro>- 
prioted  bv  the  Council  it  shall  be  immediately  transferred  to  the 
Gtiueral  f'uud. 

Skc.  8,  —  The  General  Fund:  The  term  General  Fund  shall  cover 
all  receipts  of  the  Society  not  constituting  a  .Special  Fund  or  specified 
for  the  Endowment  Fund;  the  intention  being  that  a!)  income,  in- 
clmliog  leffikcies,  donations  for  general  purposea,  and  income  from  En- 
dowment, Reserve,  and  Special  Funds,  shall  he  credited  to  the  General 
Fund,  to  which  the  authorized  diabursenienta  of  each  activity  of  the 
Society  shall  he  charged  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Sec. 7.—  Whenever  an  appeal  shall  he  authorized  for  a  particular 
purpose  or  activity  of  the  Socifty,  the  donations  received  in  responae 
to  such  appeal  ahall  b«  CTedited  to  a  fund  th&  title  of  which  shall 
be  descriptive  of  the  worlc  done,  and  the  proportion  of  the  donations 
so  received  to  l.>e  transferred  to  the  G*neral  Fund  as  a  proper  share  of 
the  general  adidinis-tration  expense  of  the  Society  shall  be  decided  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

All  special  funds,  unless  otherwis»  specified  by  the  donor,  ahall  bo 
under  control  of  the  Committee  on  Fiuaiice,  in  like  manner  as  the 
Endowment  and  Ricserve  Funds,  and  the  securities  or  money  malt- 
ing up  snch  fund  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  same ;  all  iii<;ome  from  any  sueh  funds  shall  he  transferred  to 
the  General  Fund  on  its  receipt  by  the  Treasurer,  to  be  used  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  several  trusts. 

Skc.  8.  ^  The  Treasurer  shall  notify  the  Secretary  at  once  of  all 
transfers  of  income  from  the  Endowment  and  Reserve  Funds  or  from 
any  Special  Fund  to  the  General  Fund. 

The  Treasurer  shall  notify  the  Secretary  immediately  on  the  r&- 
ceipt  by  bim  of  any  sum  for  the  aeeonnt  of  the  Society,  that  such 
receipt  may  be  entered  at  once  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  account  on 
the  books  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  9.  — The  Secretary  shall  be  the  only  disbursing  ^ent  of  the 
Society,  the  object  of  this  provision  being  to  keep  ■□  Hie  Centiftl 
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Offieea  of  the  Society  all  receipts  for  paymenta  by  the  Society,  of  any 
kind,  nature,  or  description,  and  Co  have  in  the  CeDtral  Offices  imfn&- 
dia^te  Tiscord  of  anv  disburBemen C.  This  pruTision  shall  not  nece^- 
aarily  apply  to  the  investioeut  of  the  Einlownient  atirit  Reserve  Funds, 
Dor  of  ELiiy  special  fund. 

Sec.  10.  —  All  donaliona  shall  bo  received  liy  the  Treasarer,  or  by 
fcheSecretary  as  his  repreHeiitalive,  entered  hy  him  on  the  propetbonks 
of  tlie  Society,  and  then  deposited  iu  fiuyih  trust  company  aa  is  directed 
by  the  Treasurer. 

Sec.  U-  —  Whenever  the  Council  shall  make  an  appropriation  out 
of  eitlier  the  Itesei-vft  or  General  Fund,  the  Secretary  ahall  send  to  t  he 
Treasurer  a  copy  oE  the  resolntioii,  making  the  appropriation,  certified 
by  the  Seeretai-y,  which  certified  copyshall  be  the  Treaauret's  aathor- 
ity  for  transferring  the  appropriated  amoiint  to  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  12.  —  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  iti  the  name  of  the 
Society,  subject  to  his  check  aw  Treasurer,  in  such  trust  conipany  as 
may  be  aeleeted  hy  him  nnd  a-pproverl  hy  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  Hueh  accnunt  nhall  draw  interest  whenever  possible.  Such  account 
shall  he  separate  and  distinct  from  those  accounts  opened  for  tlie  mi- 
invested  balances  of  the  Endowment,  Iteaerve,  or  Special  i'unda. 


ARTlCLi;  IX 


AMENDMENTS 

__  Constitution  RhaU  not  be  amended  except  by  titber  (1)  Ihe 
resoTntiotiflf  atwo-thivds  votp-of  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  at  which  at 
least  [seTen]  elective  meinbem  shnll  be  prenent,  notice  of  et|ch  ameod- 

ment  havitie  been  already  given  at  a  previous  &t&ted  mecline  of  tlie 

Cplincil,  antTacopy  thereof  gent  to«lwll  (Oemher  of  the  Council  at  leaal 

five  diiys  previou/to  the  meeting  at. which  it  is  to  be  considered  ^  or 
(2)  the  nnanimoua  vote  ol  such  a  ?n-peting  without  notice  hnving  been 
^•idw  at  ft  previous  sUtcd  Jneetitijf,  hut  after  the  live  days'  notice  to 
each  member  ot  the  Council  hereinbefore  provided- 

Thi;  Secretary  shall  keep  a  bank  account  in  the  name  of  the  Society, 
subject  to  his  check  as  Secretary,  tor  current  diebursementa. 

Sec  1-1. —  No  renoliition  appropriatiiifj  money  for  any  purpose 
other  thnn  the  ordinary  expenpes  of  the  Society,  as  proviiied  for  by 
the  re^ilar  appropriation k,  shall  be  acted  upon  at  tlie  meeting  at 
which  it  ia  introduced,  except  when  such  resolution,  raakintr  an  ap- 
propriatioHt  shall  be  recommended  to  the  Council  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fir:Hiice. 

Sec.  H.  — The  Committee  on  Finance  may  emplovnn  expert  account- 
ant to  audit  the  accounts  at  such  timan  ne  may  be  jeemea  necenaory. 

Sec.  15.  —  At  each  reg'ular  meeting  of  the  Council  the  Treasurer 
shall  make  a  detailed  atatement  of  the  receipts  and  dinhnrRcnieiits  for 
the  preceding  calendar  month;  he  ehall  mnVe  ii  slnlenient  allowing 
the  mvpstments-  and  the  receipts  and  dLshnrsementn  of  the  Endow- 
ment^  llesen-e.  and  Special  Funds.  lie  shall  make,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  dis- 
buiseuLeots  for  the  fiscal  yeiu*..         .      -    .  ... 
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CHARITABLE   TRANSPORTATION 

RULES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  COMMTTTBE 
ON  CHARITABLE  TRANSPORTATION  APPOINTED  AT  THE 
TWENTY-NINTH  NATIONAL  CQNPEBEHCE  OF  CHARI- 
TIES AND   CORRECTION 

ExFiiANATOitr.  —  d,  ThfliTDrd  "  tranaportBtlon  "  oanwd  in  the  fallawEne 
pars.?ntphs  tncludes  licitb  tree  trAnspurtAtion  and  LIi»  reuuramendatioQ  oC 
charity  rales,  even  if  the  lulu-rare  toVp  piiiil  by  Ilie  applicant. 

B-  Thff  vot4  "  ho  "  meaiiK  he,  nhe,  or  th?y,  ao  the  cti'jw^t  )a  any  case  will 
)iugF;eBt.  itud  tlie  word  "sppljcant"  Inulades  the  Uniily  group  for  wJiohl  trfin»- 
porUtlan  is  desired. 

C,  '"Public  Charity"  includBC  not  only  the  '>IB":ial  cb^trities  auppo-rted  by 
Uti&tloa.  but  any  Reacral  >eliAritalile  iirKanizaiioD  uptm  wbii:!]  tlis  applicant  In 
gueoMon  has  no  cUtm  ihrnuBli  nenaliet'ship,  h|r.oii  rclMionsLip,  or  through  the 

Soci'Bty'i  <tBQl]lt«  TtrollliH?  I6  A.ilt  thp  ^ppcific  jipgillCalil. 

D.  In  some  of  the  fnllowing  pamgrttnli?  "■shiii!"  is  used,  in  othera 
"abonli"  or  "may."    The  former  word  k  rannilatory  and  ti]«  phrases  in 

which  it  ia  Dseil  ft.™  to  ho  accepted  lu  binding  apon  ail  sigaarB  of  thoso  nileo. 

Where  "should"  or  "  may"  le  itsMlithe  paragraph  is  on^  a  B-uggwtion  whicli 
slgneis  may  obaerra  «t  aot,  at  their  dlscretioD. 

RULES  AND   SUGGESTIONS 

1.  Before  any  ebaritftble  transportation  shall  be  granted,  the  organ- 
ization or  offici&l  haviitg  the  matter  under  conaideratloii  must  be 
satisfied  by  adequate  and  reliable  evidence :  — 

First:  That  tbe  applicant  is  unable  to  pay  the  regular  fare. 

Second;  That  tlbe  applicant's  conditioit  and  prospects  will  be  Bub- 
Bt&ntially  improred  by  sending  him  to  the  place  in  question. 

Third:  That  the  applicant  will  have  such  resourcea  for  mainten- 
ance at  the  point  of  destination  aa  will  prevaat  him  from  dependence 
on  public  cbarity. 

2.  An  applicAnt's  statements  must  in  erery  case  be  substantiated 
by  other  definite,  reliable  evidence.  When  thiis  b  lacking,  the  appli- 
cant should  be  taken  care  of,  if  necessary,  until  the  needful  testimony 
ia  secnred. 

S.  In  all  caeen  an  appropriate  charitable  organiiiation  or  ol^cial,  it 
each  esista.  At  the  point  of  dieBtinatioa,  abould  be  promptly  advised 
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that  th«  applLcttiit's  transportation  to  that  place  ia  uiicl»r  consideration, 
or  has  already  beaii.  deterniiiied.  upo-a. 

When  a  NiLaier  of  these  rales  is  listed  ab  beiag  located  at  the  pro 
poHed  point  of  dextiaaticii,  it  abaJl  not  ho  legitimate  to  secid  the  appli- 
cant tJiither  iinLeas  nobiiication  is  sent  to  the  signer  in  advance  of  the 
transportation  being  lurnished,  or  upoD  the  dn-y  wheu  it  is  provided. 

4.  It  ia  strongly  recom mended  tuat  a  report  be  secured  from  an 
appropriate  charitable  orgatii^utiou  or  ollicial  in  the  city  to  v-hich 
trauM-portatiou  is  desired,  before  any  applicant  is  sent  thither.  Thia 
ia  especially  urged  wheu  a  ^iguer  of  these  roles  is  listed  as  being 
loeateil  at  tne  f«3int  of  destination. 

All  signers  have  definitely  announced  themselves  as  willing  to 
co&perate  with  other  signers  by  making  reasonable  efforts  to  secure 
needful  information  and  to  determine  whether  tiansportation  ought 
to  be  provided  in  any  eiven  case.  Other  charitable  ageucies,  ah^o,  are 
usually  willing  to  make  any  legitimate  inquiries  and  reports  which 
fall  within  the  range  of  their  customary  activities. 

5.  All  charitable  transiwrtation  provided  shall,  in  every  iiutance, 
be  adequate  ;  that  is,  the  initial  or  original  sender  shall  provide  for  the 
applicant  through  to  hin  ultimate  destinutioa.  When  through  tickets 
ua.Qnot  be  aecnred!  at  charity  rat«a,  the  initial  sender  may  enlist  the 
services  of  some  charitable  agency  at  an  intermediate  point,  all  ei- 
penaes  to  be  liorne  by  the  initial  sender. 

H.  U  an  auplicaut  has  been  aided  to  peach  a  place  intermedials  to 
the  point  of  iiis  proper  destination,  without  meanji  having  been  pro- 
vided for  forwai'diug  him  to  the  latter,  tht'D  no  further  traiisportatioa 
should  be  granted  without  inquiry  of  the  charitable  organisation  or 
individual  who  sent  the  applicant  thither.  This  correspondent  should 
bo  requested  to  remit  the  araonnt  necessary  either  to  forward  the 
applicant  to  his  destination  or  to  return  him  lo  the  starting-point.  If 
a  satisfactory  re^ponae  ia  not  promptly  made,  the  applicant  should  be 
rettirned  to  the  place  where  bis  charitable  transportation  originated. 

7.  If  an  applicant  who  has  been  provided  with  cliaritable  trana- 
portation  to  a  given  place  ahatl  there  become  dependent  on  puMie 
charity  within  nine  months  after  bia  arrival,  or  within  the.  lime  there 
specified  by  law  as  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  legal  resi- 
dence, then  the  ctiahtabl<>  organization  or  individual  who  sent  him 
thither  should  be  notified  and  requeiited  to  provide  for  the  applicant 'a 
necessities  or  to  remit  the  money  neces,sar^-  to  return  him  ta  the  place 
frora  which  his  tran.H^rtatioa  was  provided. 

8.  la  case  Ap  appli<!)ii:it  has  been  forwi^rded  In  violation  of  these 
ruled  Or  has  become  dependent  upoii  public  charity  withiLi  the  time 
epecified  above,  then  tho  re-ftSOriAble  ej:i>«n&e  of  providing  (or  hitii 
temporarily,  pending  iiivestigation  and  th«  proper  di.^fioMUl  of  the 
CBOT,  shoiJd  bfucoHsidered  as  a  proper  oh&rge  againut  the  uharituble 
organisation  qf  individual  {roin  wboni  tbe  applicftnt  flec>irt4  hia 
trtniaportatioD. 

9-  The  society  or  oflGctal  tbroygh  whom  charitaWe  trftiiaportation 
ia  procured  Bhall  in  each  case  preserve  a  full  record  of  all  the  esKDtial 
facta  upoQ  whicih  th«  granting  of  ^rauHportation  baa  been  based- 

A  copy  or  aumiuary  of  suca  record  should  be  furai«bed  promptly 
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Ob  reqii(i3t  to  any  cbantable  organization  or  official  i&teTested  ia  Ui& 
case.  When  such  request  for  a  digest  of  the  record  comeB  from  a 
si^n^r  of  tlufse  rales,  it  sh^  bd  cofisidered  maudato^  upon  ani/  otlier 
signer. 

10.  In  CII&6  of  persons  askih^  cbarit&bl«;  tranaportatign  on  tha 
ground  of  being  able  to  secure  tntployment  iti  the  place  to  which 
tra.a3pOrLfttiou  is  det^il'^d,  di^finite,  re!lLB.L>le  ^sur^oces.  of  ewploynieat 
must  bfi  -obtaiiitd  as  part  of  th*  necessary  evideaee.  A  general  re- 
port thfit  conditions  of  employment  aj'e  better,  or  that  tb^  fipplicant 
wi>iild  be  "-biiUer  o1^' "  iti  the  place  specified,  shall  aot  be  considered 
aufficient  grounda  for  the  granting  gf  trauBportatioH . 

11.  OrgAuizatiotia  and  iaJividua.ls  who  agree  to  these  mlee  thereby 
p|«idge  themaelveg  to  keep  a  copy  oi  the  rulea  and.  the  telegraphic 
Code  Conveniently  at  ha.u.d,  and  to  use  all  du?  diligence  ii|  ina,kiiig 
retuDimble  inquiriea  requested  by  O'tlicr  Bifjmei-tt  of  the  rules  aad  in 
replying  to  i;omiuuiiic»Uoi»&  regarding  trsoHportatjon  tsusea. 

12.  PertK^iLe-  forwarded  by  charitable  agencies  or  olBciab  from 
plRce&  where  any  conlag;ioTis  or  infuctioas  dis-eaee  is  k"owq  to  be 
epidemic,  must  be  provided  witli  the  proper  health  certificates. 

1$.  When  disagree ment,  as  tofscii  or  decieions,  arisen  iit  regard 
Uj  any  transportatioD  case,  oae  or  both  the  parties  coaceraed  may 
appeal  t-o ;  — 

(1)  The  Becretary  of  tlie  State  Board  of  Charities,  If  both  diapo- 
tants  are  located  la  the  same  ^tate ;  or,  if  [iot, 

(2)  Their  two  State  BQcretarieti  working  jointly  or  to  either  one  of 
them.  or. 

(S)  The  general  secretaiy  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction. 


Chahlrs  F.  Wkller, 
F.  W.  Blackmar, 
James  L.  Dawson, 
Max  Seniob. 
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[Note.— For  namei  of  socIetiBS,  committees,  ueoclatlons,  ud  dtgr 
departmenta,  eee  nnder  SocletleB.] 


Adoption  of  children,  108. 
AaULxa,  dkpendrnt,  127-134. 

See  Dbpemdeitt  adulth. 
Age  of  deserting  liusbands,  138. 

of  displaced  employees,  1ST. 
Aged,  almshouse  as  a  public  borne  tor, 
131. 
Private  bomes  (or,  98, 101. 
Air-sbaft,  in  ten eiuent-ho uses,  63,  66. 
Alcohol  as  a  poison,  14A. 
Alcoholism  as  ft  disease,  148. 
Allen,  S.,  291. 
Allen,  William  H.,  447. 
AlmsgivliiK,  to  mendicants,  73, 75, 177. 
Almshouse,  the,  99,  100,  278,  282,  289, 
319. 
DiSerentlatioD  of  Inmates,  129. 
America,  pauperism  !n,  278. 
Private  outdoor  relief  in,  314-3GT. 
Public  outdoor  relief  in,  278-313. 
AnnaU  of  tht  Jmerioon  Anadtrny  of 
Politieat  and  Social  Science,  ^, 
72. 
Appropriations  for  dependent  survt* 
vors  of  disasters,  381,  401,  403, 
4C0,  4H. 
Associated  charities,  78,  283,  323,  350. 
Associations  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  78,  263,  ^1,  355. 

Bail;.  Josbua  L.,  301. 

Baltiuorb  fire,  the,  432-444,  467, 
408,  469. 
No  residence  section  affected,  432; 
little  immediate  distress,  433;  ap- 
pointment of  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee, 434;  policy  adopted,  434; 
staff,  435;  cooperation  of  ezistinft 


charitable  agencies,  435;  pabllctty 
avoided,  437 ;  diflaculty  in  finding 
sufferers,  437 ;  cooperation  with 
the  churches,  439;  loans,  440; 
care  of  the  sick,  441;  employ- 
ment, 441;  financial  policy,  441; 
actual  conditions,  442;  the  state 
appropriation,442;  summary  of  aid 
given,  443;  lessons  to  be  learned, 
444;  spirit  of  the  people,  444. 

Beaver,  James  A.,  386. 

Beggars.      Set    Mendicancy,   Mendi- 
cants. 

Belknap,  William  W.,  384. 

Blackmar,  F.  W.,  478. 

Blankenburg.  Rudolph,  301. 

Boarding  out,  of  aged,  134. 
of  children,  100, 114, 110, 123, 12B. 
of  insane,  101. 

Bogart,  E.  L.,  72. 

Booth,  Charles,  332. 

Boston  Charititi  DirteUiry,  340. 

Brackett,    Jeflrey  R.,   377,  432,  4S7, 
439,469. 

Brandt,  Lilian,  S8. 

Breakiwo  up  or  tAUaiEB,  TBI,  97- 
106. 
Presumption  always  against  It,  97; 
the  family  the  unit  of  social  or^ 
ganizatioD,  97 ;  effect  of  charita- 
ble institutions  on  family  life, 
98;  almshouse  and  private  homec 
for  the  aged,  99;  improvement  of 
almshouses,  100;  decrease  of  alms- 
house population,  100;  temporary 
removal  of  the  sick,  101 ;  removal 
of  insane,  101 ;  collateral  relatives, 
102;  removal  of  children  to  instl. 
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^M                482                                                   INDEX                                                   ^^^^1 

^^^^^                taUona,  102;  prlTatoaasistance  tO' 

Charily  orsaDizatlon  (Wc)etie6,  IS,  TO,     ^^| 

^^^^^H                pr^T'ftiit  br^alcing  up  of  faLiilli«8, 

283,  312,  467.                                            ^H 

^^^^^1              103 ;  Kmcival  bee&uaa  or  iuprop^r 

Ctangers  of  deraoTaUzati«n,  3S1.           ^^H 

^^^^H              jfuftrdi&nahlp,  103^  fat' iDcorrlglbta 

Draft  of  a  const Itutlon,  471-477.            ^^M 

^^^^^1              oanduct,  104;  orpbajia  ftnd  aban- 

Esseniial  features,  34Q.                         ^^M 

^^^^B              doned  children,  104;  the  InaCitu- 

Oppoi.iti'OD  eacoiuiered,  303.                ^^H 

^^^^^B              tion  and  IraaiiJiiig-oiit,   IDSi  tlae 

Orlgia,  343.                                                 ^H 

^^^^^^              breaUng  up  of  lamltleaCor  insuffi- 

Scope,  3S3.                                                   ^H 

^H^                      cient  reasons  a  Mrious  evil,  106. 

Chjcaoo  fike,  thk,  323,  361-381,  407,      ^U 

^H                 Breckinridge,  Jolui  C.  447. 

4DB,  4S9,  lt»,  462,  463,  407.                     ^H 

^U                 Brown,  Jobn  H.,  400. 

Extent  of  Che  Qra,  361 ;  loBSCA,  362 ;      ^H 

^U                Brown.  T.  &.,  3S3. 

lempoiary  provtuloD  tor  ordei  by     ^^M 

^H                 Bryce,  Jamen,  261, 

the   mayor,  363;    miliiaty   rale,     ^^M 

^H                 Buffalo,  hoaalng  conditions  1D|  6t> 

361;  the  g:overuar'«  proelamatlaii,      ^H 

^H                  Bureaus,  M.  H.,  340, 

365;    «If«rH  of    aid   from    O'tbet       ^^ 

^^M                tiusiassB  activitlea,  restoiation  of,  in 

states  and  dticB,  %!>;  Drganlza-            J 

^^M                         emeigency  relief,  'Jl^,  403. 

tlon  of  the  geueml  rel.iEit  commit-     ^^J 

^^m 

tee,  3lt6 ;  relief  work  turutHt  ovet     ^^H 

^H                 Cull  dliitributioBfi  in  imergsjtcy  rell«f, 

to  the  C))icAgo  Relief  and  Aid  So-     ^^M 

^H                          3gi,.3<)6,  410.  44(). 

cie.iy,  3G7i  ditectlaai  in  regard  to      ^H 

^H                C&DMe  of  poverty,  4,  SO,  131.  135, 144, 

contributions.  3ti0;    orgAoiEatlon     ^^t 

^^^                   Uhl,  m,  2»S,   286,   201,  3^,  263, 

of  eommitteBS,  370;  euhscriptions     ^^M 

^^^                 314,  316,  Sid. 

ctoBod,  370:  nietliod  of  work.  371 ;     ^H 

^V              ChR.In)«rs,  Thamnii,  ass.  ;Ut6,  307. 

Dilnibar   aided,   .172;    distriliutlon             ^ 

^H                OluriUb1«  activities,  nnitr  in,  ID,  316. 

of  food,  373;  coal,  373;  aod  cloth-             J 

^H                      S^e  ofjia  Belief, 

ing,  'dlS;  lisaii  OD  which  Aid  was     ^M 

^^^               Charitable  impulse.  developneDt  of,. 

given,  3T4  ;  the  atoring'of  sappljes.      ^^| 

^^^ 

SJti;  cipciiditiires  for  traDspoda-     ^H 

^^^^H           tu  profeeaiooal  and  bualnees  rela- 

tlon,  377  ;  tlie  prisbUm  of  abeltor,       ^H 

^^^^               tions.  33a. 

3T7;  "Hptclal  relief,"  3T9;  fund     ^M 

^^r               Cba&itablb  tbakbfobt atio [<> 

for   Belf-eappoitiug    womoD.   aad     ^^M 

^^1                                         RIII.IB       A^D       BDCOKSTIO!*:*,     473- 

vidotra  with  cblLdrfiti,  381-                 ^^| 

■                       4S0, 

Child  labiOT,  43.                                                ^H 

^B                Charitim,  60,  tSI,  !83, 433. 

CHILDRBN,  bBPBNKKI'T,  lOT-lSS.                 ^^1 

^H                  C^olWfte^  J7«cdrii,  444. 

Set  DETRNTiKNT  COTLbJlRH^                          ^^M 

^H                  Charitlet  Reviete,  27B,  413. 

Orphan  or  deserted,  coostituting  a     ^^M 

^^1                Cb&riCf.  modem,  SH. 

fAtnily,  SO.                                                 ^H 

^^^                     Newt^onc^eptlan  of.  It. 

Removal  from  almahtyUBeH,  l?(t.             ^H 

^^^_^           Pri\-iiie.  74,  7B.  lOA,  128,  391,  .300, 

RamnvBl  from  thoic    awn    bomM,     ^H 

^^^H                308,310,311.312.314- 

102.                                                      ^M 

^^^^^^^^                3«e  alia  Prtvatk  otnxoo'B 

Churches,  relief  work  of,  74.  TS,  333.        ^^^ 

^^^^^^^^k 

DissatlNfnctlon  witb  lesulta,  827.          ^^M 

^^^^^■F 

Examples,  320.                                      ^^M 

^^^^^^^^                             UDorganl^ed  indi- 

Inherent  dangers,  329.                           ^^| 

^^^^1                                         Tldual  tharltj. 

Cil]iB,H..M7.                                           ^M 

^^^^B           Pulill><i,  <ea          AltDHhimLse. 

CI  ansi  flea  tlon  in  almahonaea,  99, 100,       ^^M 

^^^^P                                                 PVaMC    OtTTDOOB 

Collateral  relatlven,  102.                           ^^M 

^^^^^                                                    BXLIBr. 

ColoDint  and  Lmniigrant.  dlCFeteuce  In     ^^M 

^^r               Charity  and  detoocrac^,  11, 16. 

charaot«rlstiGB,  163.                             ^^M 

^^^^^_              and  evDlutl'Op.  £. 

Comoplttee  -in  (be  Saaitary  Conditlgii     ^^M 

^^^^K            and  ge-reminQiit,  ST, 

vl  the  Lsl>orii>s ClnK«<!!  of  tb«  City     ^H 

^^^^V            and  r«1lKioD. 

of  Nen-  York,  R«p«rt  of,  witb  Si»-     .^H 

^               Cbarjtf  oTganlzatton  Uuratnte,  10.               medial  Saggeetione,  320.                    ^^M 

^^^P^                                                         INDEX                                                    409         ^H 

^H          ConiTiTDTioii  or  a  cEAitreT  oBQAif- 

HTstam,  112;  abjeceioBs  to  instltn-          ^^M 

^H                12ATIOM  eocncTT,  dbatt  or,  iTl- 

tioDS,  llS;   ImproTementSi  Id  In-          ^^H 

^1                 477- 

stltadons,  US;  blgh  standards  in          ^^M 

^H          ConatitatioD  of  ths  fAmll:ri  dO-96. 

placlug-oui,  119;  diaastrous  effect          ^^M 

^^B               See  RiELiEr  As.  uoDrrTED   B.r  thb 

of  carelesa   plflclng-oul,  ISO;     an           ^^M 

^^^^^             fiONS-trtOTIOIJ  Of*  THE  i^Aiiii.Y. 

laattuctive  cAtcQlatlon  oa,  121,                  ^^^| 

^^^Kpoeke,  JaiDM  W.,  110. 

Debbbtion,  family,  I3C-143.                         ^^M 

^^^VOoSpentlon,  31S.  »fi,  347,  351. 

S*e  Family  riEssbTiON.                      ^^^^^t 

^            In  «mer^ney  tetlet,  36T.  40G,  121, 

Desenion  and  r«1ie(,  9S.                            ^^^^^H 

^B                  43B,  13!),  44U.  44t ,  MS,  467. 

by  the  mother,  93.                               ^^^^^H 

^H          Criminal  Uw.  rerorm  of,  in  BlngUii'd, 

Da  ToFqiievtlle,  3S1.                               ^^^^H 

^M                  273,  2T4. 

Devln«,  Ednapd  T..  447,  449.                  ^^^^| 

^H          Crotbera,  T.  D.,  149, 

Dewey,  Mary  H..  339.                               ^^^^H 

^H          Cuba,  malarial  And  yellov  feTer  Is, 

Olrkej,  Cba.rIeB  A.,  44G.                                 ^H 

^M 

DlffvrentlBiion  of  almsbouee  popoia-          ^^H 

H          ComBiia,  H,  H.,  aS^^  3S7.  AOH. 

tlOD,  129.                                                          ^H 

^m          CuDninKhain,  W.,  'iTO,  271, 272,  ZTe. 

I>j£«at  ol  illustrative  caws.  ldS-3fiG.           ^^M 

■SreTTPICAL  RELJBF   FKDBLBItS.                       ^^H 

H»         D&Tia,  Olh)  W.,  409. 

Bisast^ra,  dlalrcM  caused  by,  363,  377,    ^^^^H 

^K          DaiTKn,  James  L.,  tUS. 

3S9,  40ti,  40&,  400,  44S,  iM.                ^^^H 

^H           Day  Quraei'Lea,  3SS,  339. 

Emergency  relief  In,  361-468.               ^^^^H 

^B               Federation  of,  341. 

Esa^geratwl  refiorts,  4.33,  437,  1117.    ^^^H 

^H          Deftth'Tftta,  decte&SA  la,  37. 

See  alaaEmergeacj  relief,                              ^^H 

^H          Deception,   safeguarda   Kg;iilnit,    317, 

Dlsclplin,a)7  tB«asui^i  atid  ^tandarii «(           ^^H 

^1                   327,  34S,  ^2,  U&. 

living,  i3.                                                 ^H 

^H             TBiiiptii.lli)n  tti  tiliorft]  rellet,  ITS. 

Disc riin bin tloLi  In  vellef^  a  d»du4!tioQ           ^^H 

^H          De  Forest,  Robert  W.,eG.T2. 

from  tbe  principle  of  standird  of           ^^H 

^H          Democracy  and  charity.  14,  IS. 

living,  23.                                          ^^^H 

^H          DependaDce,  dlBtlDgulsbeil  from  pau- 

ia  modical  reliaf,  40.                            ^^^^H 

^P                  periHm.  132,  1»4. 

Lack                                                     ^^^H 

^^SurionENT  jLdulth,  12T-134. 

on    tbs    part    of    publlo   afflefala.    ^^^^| 

Desirahilitj  of  a  ijaiara  ot  ineipen- 

309.                                                           ^H 

^m                slve   health    bfturnure,   127;    dl- 

DiscnnimATiON  m  belief,  I71-1TG.             ^^M 
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Finance  Conunlttae,  389;  the  Board 
ot  Inqoliy,  389;  difficulties  in  tho 
dlstributloD  of  tood  and  clothing, 
389;  provision  for  shelter,  393; 
restoration  of  municipal  and  busi- 
ness actiritles,  394;  per  capita 
distribution  of  cash,  39B;  absurd 
plans  ot  the  Flood  GommlsaioD, 
397;  first  distribution  ot  cash  on 
the  basis  of  needs  and  losses,  398 ; 
final cashdUtribnlion, 400;  provi- 
sion tor  widows  and  orphans,  403; 
aid  rendered  by  special  agencies, 
403 ;  summary  ot  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, 404. 

Justice  and  cbarltj,  16. 

Justice,  WUllam  W.,  301. 

Kanfmann,  Louis  W.,  447. 

Kelley,  Florence,  42. 

Kellogg,  Charles  D.,  300,  303,  S48,  910. 

Kellogg,  D.O,,  300. 

Kindergartens,  330, 340. 

Kraellng,  B.  C.  J.,  447. 

Kremer,  J.  B.,  386. 

Lawrence.  Amos,  333. 

Laws  regulating   employment  agm^ 

cies,  338. 
relating  to  desertion,  199, 142, 14S. 
Leffiogwell,  Albert,  204. 
Legacies  compared  with    charitable 

gifts,  22. 
Le7td-a-Hand,  304. 
Lessons    to    be    lukkkd    noM 

BHEBOENCT  BELIEF  WORK  DT 
siBASTEBS,  407-466. 
situations  reriewed  typical  of  all 
emergencies,  4CT;  essentials  to 
good  work,  407;  experienced  and 
competent  workers,  467 ;  accurate 
knowledge  ot  the  circumstances  of 
claimants,  409;  acquaintance  with 
local  conditions.  469;  value  of  de- 
tailed reports,  460;  the  indemnl^ 
principle,  463;  provision  for  em- 
ployment, 463;  the  proper  use  «f 
military  aid,  464;  the  restoration 
of  ordinary  activities,  466;  the  use 
of  money  in  emergency  relief, 
460;  the  importance  of  local  CO- 
opention,  467:  the  preaervation 
of  a  sense  of  proportlra,  408. 
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Life  InsiLTflnce.  9i. 
Literature  io(  eliirity.  10,  316, 
LouDB.iu  times  «[  emergency  distreu, 

MO. 
Belt-«upport,  4S, 
Locli,  Jacob  W.,  J47. 
l«d^ii^-baas«B    for    homeleas   men, 

raunJcipal.  lUS. 
Low,  Se(h,  413. 
LowelJ.  Mrs,  Charles  RuaaeU,  3M.  35T, 

413,416- 

Ha:?fcfty.  Tfaomu,  269,  :ilO. 
MfCarihy,  Jnslln,  274. 
JHuClnlUiD.  Gtjurge  B.,  44S,  446. 
MfCree^T,  Wmiam,  a8I. 
McCoIlDth.  Oscar  C.  St3. 
MnLean,  FrandH  H.,  153. 
Malaiia  as  a  cause  of  dcpend'eiicSi  CI. 
MalthuH.  T.  R-.  273. 
ManchsHter  Bcboul ,  273. 
Married  icoiiplue  vvilti.  cbildren,  89. 
Married  coupka  withmil  childrea,  87, 
Marstall,  Alfred,  270.  271. 
Murtiiti'jtie  diHDster,  ^84,  458,  168. 
MarWs,  S,  S.,  3S6. 
Maw>n,  R.  B.,3);3, 
Mather,  Cotton.  333. 
Hedlcitl  )DSIru(!ti(in,  liospiisl)!  ftiid,41. 
a,  proper  cbarge  od  tbe  commuDlty, 

a. 

Medical  orKanizatLoui,  49. 
Medical  tr^'Btment  rorakolialiHm.lSO. 
Men.  rdlie-t  iif  9lnt;le.  HI, 
Mendieancy.  auppreKslon  or,  SflO,  S9S, 

301.322. 
Meiidicants.  73.  83,  84.  281,  2.89,290, 

305. 
Miilirifery  !a  New  Tork  City,  m, 
Militnrjr  aid  in  dliiaMerB,  .364,  3BT.  4m. 
MHitsty  govt  I'll  bi  ant  la  Ctibft,  14,  SI. 
Mia,  Jolin  Stuan,  12. 
MillflT,  Reubei],386. 
Modern  charity.  2fi. 
itoaay  lu  amprgcticy  i«lie(,  prop«T  nM 

of,4fia. 
MoKQUltoiui  and  malsria.  51. 

and  jTBllow  (ever.  51.  SU. 
Mother  nitli  one  child,  89. 
Mtllr7,  ThORiaa  M.,  44>H.  44T.  4S1. 
Municipal  activities,  res  to  rat  ion  attar 

the  Johnstown  tlooci.  il94.  465. 

Katloul  (kiulereiu:e  of  ChaiiLleB  and 


Correction.  3»9.  3iO.  311. 343.  SiS, 

47». 
tteiialutionfi  od  desertion.  139. 
Rules  in  regard  tocbaiilable  tnaa- 
porta  tioo.  207. 
Kationnl  ConferencB  of  Jewisl)  Chari- 

titiB,.  207. 
New  Tfork  Stai«  Conference  of  Chari- 

ti«B  and  Coirautloa,  (M, 
NioUolU,  Bit  Qeorye,  aig. 

Oocupatioii*  pf  diBpl«*d  emplopefes, 

157. 
Ogden,  Il*b«rt  C.  386,  401. 
Orders  on  dealers,  relief  given  by,  406. 
Orphan  children.  80, 104. 
Outdoor  relief, 
Se«  Fbivate  oittdoor  RBLiKr  tir 

Ambric*. 

POBLIO        OtTTDCKlIl       REUKF       IN 

Amkrica. 
Oyersters  of  the  poor,  286,  387,  29*. 

303,  SfH.  aNi,  307,  306.  310. 
Owen,  Kobert,  273. 

pBreai*!  rights  Ln  relp^ioi  to  rerllglonB 

inn.tri«;tiD(i  of  depCbdeDt  childreO, 

111. 
Pariiametitary  fiomniittees,  ItLvestlj;*- 

lifliiB  r»f,  270. 
Paupep  type,  tbe,  75.  280. 
Psuperlsni ,    coniparatireiy    littl*    in 

AlDPrii^a.  27ft, 
DependeDce  difitlngoished  from,  133,, 

IS4. 
See  also  CMuef  of  povettf . 
PnuperizHtlfin,  (lniif:er  of,  2Q,  174. 
Peabody,  Ephralm.  .T22. 
Peel.  Sirltoliert,  273.. 
P&ijDsylvaula  law  on  d-eeertloD,  143,, 
Ponslon!>  (or  aged  single  vfi'meu,  86- 

Personal  .plemrot  )□  relief  work,  31A. 
PersnnAl  reward  for  charitable  aota, 

12. 
P6ttf«,  B«ti]Dtnlt),  301,  30G,  90G, 
Ph^BicianB  and  social  raform.  47- 

Ralief  work  dnne  by.  3-'^. 
Placlog-oni,  bigb  standards  in.  IIS. 

ObjettioDB  to,  112. 
Police  as  disbursers  of  public  oilldoe* 

relief,  2Wt,  I'W'. 
Political  elsment  lu  outdoor  reltal.  30& 
Pour,  goud  quaJULea  ol  Uia,  '432. 


Pool  law.')  at  Kase^ehaiutU,  283. 

0(  New  Yutk,  2((5.  3«7. 
Primiiive  mail,  HtUtuia   toward  da- 

pen-diiuta,  II, 
Friui-lpleB  of  reliaf,  10,  3-181. 
Private  cbarilr. 

SeeCliaiitj,  private,. 

rmVjlTB  I3«TIH>UB  KELIBr  IM  AkkK- 

ICA,  314-^57. 
Baily  reliol  sodexlea,  SI4;    review 
ol  the  Bltuutl«[]  lu  New  York  City 

in  181:2-1^^,  aiB  ;  till!  New  York  As- 

lueibtiab  fur  Iiuproviug;  the  Cuiidi- 
liaa  ol  ihe  Poor,  fia  nrgntiiza-iinn. 
3-16;  prini'lplt^s,  SM ;  aud  suope, 
319;  the  Boston  PfovlJerit  A«supia- 
tlQD,  322;  iha  Chk^agii  Relior  Bn>d 
Aid  Socleiy.  323;  l!ie  soeitly  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Piiul,  ^H-  Hobtvw 
cbaritiea.  334-;  ProtcatAut  churcli 
ciiBrltiea,  3W ;  relEiilon  of  ilie 
ciiurob  to  rcllof,  SUi):  rallef 
a|:eiicieH  (ur  epetiitl  ctasaea,  33(); 
tuiirKAnined  LiiJiYiiluiil  charity, 
3il]  ;  tke  cLarllutitL'  spirit  lo  pro- 
IqhsIoubI  and  buDioesa  reluticiLa, 
3311 ;  relaLion  of  insuraucs  to  re- 
]M,  334;  (fe«  emjilnynicnt  a^oti- 
clsa,  336  i  day  nurMHoB.  3311; 
fcinJurf^ncuB  onJ  iuduslrial 
»(<liotil9,  ^1):  snctetlM  for  ttLe, 
promoLiou  of  Biutill  HavlngB.  341 ; 
elia.rit  J' organ  izntloi)  iWK^ie ties,  342; 
iLelr  ortEiii,  343;  and  ntatliode  of 
work,  34A.  vl7. :  investlg;atiDn, 
UC;  oooperatiau,  SIT;  volunteer 
peraonftl  aeririce.  347;  effinientand 
adequate  relief,  M9;  Aanger  of 
demoralization,  3QI ;  oppoiltlon 
ODL-ountered,  332;  Tulua  of  thv 
registration  burei.it.  363  -.  Increase 
In  tbe  pr5pflit(|i>n  o(  vflluntwr  ^ei- 
"rice,  3M ;  scope  <it  a  charity  organ- 
izatlun  Bacletj's  work,  3C5;  [uBo 
tlon of  the  diitriet  coinniiH«e, SAG. 
Private  practice  of  pbyslciAn,  aoclal 
v&liw,  47,  Gl. 

POOBLRMS,  TTPrCAL  BBLIRF,  18S-^3nO. 
Ste  TSPICAL  ftELIKP  PIlunLKklS, 

ProteMlonal  skill,  in  InniltntionN  aod 

In  pInoSng-oiii,  Lompartfli,  114. 
ProKTt'Hlvo  M>cL(>ty,  relief  la  a,  14. 
Problbitiam  of  ftlcohojlc  iHvoragei.  146. 


Profp-tel  Union  SrvUte,  332. 

FruteHtaikl  cliurcli  <?liarltii>!j.  Si&. 

Psycboi)nUili'  hospitalK,  Itil. 

Public  outdouk  itELiEr  or  Ajtxs^ 
ICA,  2rs-313. 
Gomiparatlv^iy  1tttli<  |iiiiperigin  in 
America, '2TS;  variatluna  in  relief 
By»u<niB  of  the  stauvi..  ^i;  pub- 
lie  oatiliMiT  T%]se-I  frt^valent,  SHI; 
cltlea  id  wbk-h  liiilc  nr  none  ia 
given,  QSl ;  tlie  itJnislioiiae  the 
luminiii«ntai  itnnitutUiii  in  Amer- 

ign,  282  ;  Quiucy  reimrt  of  1S2I  pn 
the  Pnuper  Lana  of  Masaacbu- 
BBlta,  1283;  Ynces  report  ol  18^, 
DO  provision  tut  the  poor  In  Hew 
York,  2»3,  'Mfti  on  tbu  po«r  laws 
of  olber  iit&T«s,  286:  exlstiag  !a.ws 
couilemDei^,  288;  refurcns  rocom- 
metkded,  2KI;  caiiie.4  of  [latiperisir. 
291;  remedies  9ni:eE'-*ied  by  the 
H(it;i«ty  for  the  Biipptesaion  ol 
Pauperism,  lfl21-l«!i4,3W.;;  rRsnlte 
of  early  criilflBms,3«i;  piiliiiconi- 
docir  ritlicC  aboUsbtd  !□  Nen  York 
City.  at«;  bi  Brooklyn,  2i4 ;  In 
WBBbillgtuo,    2UH;      proLiblted    iu 

Bnltinior*,      ilOfJ;      dixdotitioaed 

in  Philndelpliin,  300;    maititalniid 

In  BdSttkU,  ,3(13;  nr§;iiments  ftsr, 
30S;  aTguiuenlB  a^lnat,  308. 

PdIiIIo  work  In  emurgmJey  relluf.  422, 

4'2H, 
Publicity  avoided  ta  emergency  work. 

413,  4»B.  «37. 

Quarterly  Chkrlty  Lecture  of  Boatoo. 

M2fl. 
QuiQcy.  J«6itth.  383,  ass,  284, 

R^KHDeT,  Louis  C,  417, 
RnliotiB  dlstrl butted  in  tlm^H  of  ener- 
gBiDcs  dlHiTMe,  liiUBtntloni,  373^, 

Brtdor,  R.  R.,  118. 

Reeve*,  FraOPlB  B  .  386,  401. 

Reform  or  tbb  RtraLisn  poor  lav. 
THK,  2f>lt-2TT. 
Iiilliiurico  of  the  rBform.  2G9;  report 
of  (he  CommisHian.  2ti9:  Its  domI> 
DittlikK  iil«>.  ^':  not  A  doiflched 
Bpisode.370;  ccimmordal  and  oco- 
nomio  condlttoiu,  270;  iadavtrial 
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chants,  2T1 ;  tTade-uuiun  inDre- 
m^nl.  272;  intellectna!  sjid  mDral 
niDvemeDLs.  273;  roform  ot  the 
crlmluaJ  law.  '273;  tsmoval  ol 
Teltgioas  itisa'billties,  371 ;  tbe 
biimanitiariui  movemeiiCi  '£Ii ; 
vjcteDia-ioa  ol  the  BiiSrage,  274; 
transference  of  the  balance  of 
power,  2TS;  auo)>portuQe  moment 
for  dip<wnlinqing  lil>eral  public 
relief,  279 ;  idaUtiiv^l  interpreta- 
tion, 377. 
Begisiration,  345,  363. 
Relief  and  desertion,  95. 

a.nd  tiie  housing  prablem,  Tl. 

and  immlgraCion,  165. 

ud  latemperauce,  149. 

and  aclentifi.!!  disco  varies,  14. 

and  UDemployment,  161. 

SB  »  Hocinl  iiollcy,  4.  13,  13, 

BBblBF    AH    MODiriBD    BT    CONBTrTIJ- 
TIOK   OF   FAUILX,  80-iKi. 

Onili&n  childreQ,  80;  unmnrrleil 
man  or  ^donor  without  chtl- 
dron,  41;  va^n^acj,  62;  CAre  ol 
hoDeleas  men,  83;  upnurried 
woman  or  widow  Hrilhotil  chil- 
dren, 86;  temporary  alielters.  8B; 
ponaiona,  8«;  reformato-ry  dfsci- 
plioB,  S7;  niBrrleil  couplaa  with- 
out children,  HT;  the  nofmal  fam- 
ily, 8S;  iD-dustrial  LTaioInK,  88; 
aged  (couples.  89;  nidow  or  d-e- 
BSTled  wite  with  one  okild,  Ij!); 
iinnia.rTiod  motlier  with  ctilld.  110; 
ageacLDS  for  Hadlog  eDiploj- 
menC  lor  molhor  wLlh  children, 
dl ;  the  fanndling  asylum,  91 ; 
widowerwith  ciilldrcu.Ol;  widow 
with  ctilldreti,  9'S;  respoaslbillt? 
of  the  fnmily  and  oC  aocLcty,  9€. 
Relief  by  i.-hurches,  T4,  75,  :)23. 

by  organlzaJ  cliaiities.,  see  Charity. 

by  private  individuals,  74,  331. 

D^Qnltlon  of  rbe  prolilam,  3, 6. 
Rklekv,  DiacRninrATroy  m.  171-176. 

See  DuCRiuiNATioH  in  rblikf. 
Relief  trom  the  public  treasuiy.  70, 
281. 

Sie  alio  Charity,  public. 
Belief  tands. 

Set  Panda, 

Id  aid  uf  wages,  24. 


Id  n  progreuive  society,  14.  IS. 
not  Bupport  lor  able-bodied,  21. 

KklIETUV  FAJ91L1KB  i.r  HUUR, 

T3-79. 
Relief  at  home  distineiiished   fraiB 
instltuti'ODnl  care,  13;  dljtinctii 
between  "  tu11flupport"aDd  "paiy] 
tjal  support,"  T^;  almsgiving,  73 
bj  churches,  Ti;  by  private  ind 
viduala,    74 ;    the   self-dependent 
ftn<I  tbis  panper,  71;  the  dcpend- 
en.t,7S;  public  reiiel  and ordltibry 
aliD9g;ivlii<{  alike  usuaiiy  haribful, 
TB ;  general  relief  from  ^liurelies 
also    inefficient,     76;      oTgamiKed 
charity.    7ti :    aomenclature    :snd 
form    ol    oiganlzatlou,    77 ;    t 
charily  organiistion  aooSety,  78 
taw  snd  loTB,  79. 
Relief,  pjlnciploj  of,  10, 3-l$I. 

RKLi[BFrEtOBl,ii»S,  TeTlCA.L,,  18fi-260> 

See  Ttpk'AIi  rblibf  raoBLEua. 
Relief  aodeties,  early,  3U, 
For  special  uBtloDalitlea  or  eluaes, 

330. 
S?9  aha  Societies. 
Belief  eysteroB  in  Am«TicB,  TarIstioi< 

in,  280, 
Relief  to  be  Judged  by  its  effect,  2S. 
KeliffioQ  and  charity,  11,  12. 
R(^llglouf<  disabilities,  removal  of,  271, 
Religious   Instruction   in    lustitutioni 

for  children.  110. 
Replacement  of  the  means  of  lirell- 

hood ,  37B- 
RepoTtH  ol  emergency  work,  value  of| 

RsaTATKMKMT       AND       OONCLDSIOIT, 
PAKT  I,  177-181. 

Fourstne&B  in  development «f  charl- 
Uiblt)  Impulae :  thedealreloallevl- 
ate  i)1>vlousdiBtE^Rs,l7T;  tliij  de^ir^ 
U>  relieve  adequalely,  i'H ;  tbe  de- 
sire ttt  prevent  future  dependeove, 
170;  the  deterulbatlob.  ti>  deatfoy 
the  social  pauses  «i  paoperlgm, 
LSI ;  the  sociai  idenl.  181. 

Richmond.  Mary  E..  140,  31L,  343, 

RIdder,  H-ermun.  44ie,  4S0. 

Rlis.  Jacob  A.,  72. 

Rose,  J.  H,,  270.  275. 

Royal  commissioiis,  iavesllgati' 

arc. 
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343, 3aa.^d 
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Sknatoria  for  coDBnmptivoi,  BB. 

Sanborn,  F.  B.,  300. 

Sanitary    measures'  necessitated   hy 
disaster,  380,  386,  390. 

Sanitation,  social  slgniflcanM,  37,  4T, 
BO,  61. 
See  alto  Housing  problam. 

Savings,  boibII. 
iSee  Thrift. 

Sayles,  Mary  B.,  78. 

Scharmann,  H.  B.,  446,  417,  400. 

Bchiff,  Jacob  H.,  446,  4H. 

Schmlttberger,  Max  F.,  447. 

Scholarships  as  a  form  of  relief  tot 
dependoDt  widows,  44. 

Scientific  discoveries  and  relief,  14. 

Scott,  James  B.,  383,  386,  388,  391. 

Bcribner,  Anna  Townsend,  841. 

Belf-snpport,  restoratica  to,  att«r  a 
disaster,  379. 

Self-snpport  loans,  46. 

Senile  patients,  boardlng-oat  of,  101. 

Senior,  Max,  480. 

Shaw,  Albert,  431. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Qulncy  A.,  340. 

Shelter  in  times  of  disaster,  problem 
of,  377,  393, 408, 409. 

Shelters  for  homeless,  SE. 

Sheridan,  General  Philip  H.,  364. 

Sick  and  disabled,  provision  for, 
in  normal  times,  38, 64. 
In  times  of  disaster,  380,  387, 467. 

Sickness  as  a  cause  of  depMideitce, 
00. 

"Slocuk"  dibabtbr,  thr,  138,440- 
406,  407, 408,  409, 460. 
The  escnrslonists,  440;  economic 
character  ol  the  families  affected, 
446i  the  mayor's  proolaioalJon, 
446 ;  organization  of  the  commit- 
tee, 447;  the  fund  an  expression 
of  sympathy,  447;  frandulent  ap- 
plications, 446;  office  foroe,  448; 
assistance  ol  o^anlzed  charities, 
448;  work  ol  the  committee,  449; 
policy  in  regard  to  foneral  bills, 
449;  provision  for  petiona  left 
dependent,  4JS0;  the  unappro- 
priated balance,  400;  loss  of  life 
and  injuries  dne  to  the  disaster, 
401 ;  economic  loss,  402;  effect  on 
the  composition  of  families,  402; 
aaaljsU  of  aid  given,  4Dltj  expla- 


nation of  Ubenl  poUcy,  4B4; 

Smith,  ZllphaD.,a06. 
Socux  DXBTona,  thi  ntOBLSM,  8-9. 
Belief  problem  defined,  S;  genedl 

of  the  eoelal  pt«U«m,  4;  not  r^ 

endted  from  any  one  groop,  S; 

does  not  affect  general  dlatrlbiu 

tlon  of  wealtli,  B;  evolntlon  and 

oharl^,  6;  analysis  of  book,  T; 

pnipoM  of  llliutrstiTe  oM«s,  8{ 

good  qnaUUes  of  the  poor,  9. 
Social  Ideal,  the,  181. 
SodetlM,    auoeUtkma,   eommttteai; 

and  otber  organlnttons:— 
Armenian  Benevolent  *—Mi«tt«i  qi 

Boston,  330. 
AHootated  Charltiea  of  Boebm,  Ul, 

80^  807,  806. 8S8. 
Aiaodated  Cbaritlea  ol  ttte  DMriot 

ofGotnmMa,!M,8Bl. 
Association  for  Improving  the  OoiH 

dlU^n  of  the  Poor,  Baltinun,  981, 

487. 
Asaodation  for  Improving  tbe  Om- 

ditlon  of  the  Poor,  New  ToA,  ISB, 

310,  816,  336,  804,  448,  469. 
Baron  de  fflrsch  Fund,  831. 
Benefldal  Assodation  of  the  Hut* 

land  Une,  SSO. 
Board  of  Inqoiry,  Joluutown,  888, 

397,409. 
Bureau  of  Dependent  OhUdren,  New 

Toik  City,  384,  985. 
Charity  for  *M<"g  Motl>w>  and  In- 
fants, 91. 
Charity  League,  Fatemn,  40B,  401 
Charl^    OtganUaUon    Society    of 

Baltimore,  48S,  488,  441. 
Charity  Organlzatian  Boolet7  of  In> 

dlanapolis,  121. 
Cbarlty   Organliadon    Sodety   of 

London,  76. 
Charity   Organisation    Soeleqr    ol 

Newport,  841. 
Charity  O^canliatloa  Soolety  of  New 

Tork  City,  68,  108,  188,  180,  196, 

208,  380,  361,  843,  807,  418,  44T, 

448. 
Charity   Organlcatton    Society   of 

Faterson,  408. 
Chicago  Institute  tor  the  Btady  ol 

Infeotloos  DlMaies,  BO. 
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^^M              Sai;lelies,  cUi. :  — 

SoeietieB,  etc. ;  —                                         ^^M 

^H                  Cliicago  AelEef  and  Aid  Societj,  331, 

Lodustrial  Aid  Suclety  (or  tbe  Pre-        ^| 

^H                     323. 354.301,3117. 

iiEotluu  of  Paup«rlBDi,  33S.                       ^| 

^H                  Cbildr«ii'»  Aid  Socktf,  JolmBtowD, 

llnliBD  Beiievoleut  Scjciety  of  New         ^H 

^1               am. 

York.  Cit}^  330.                                           ^H 

^M                    Cbildren'a  Aid  BoCtfttJ*  of  Pbil&deU 

Jukiistown  FiiiAUi^p  Committee,  SSS.        ^H 

^M                       pbka,  9L 

Lbdi«6'    GhriEtia,D    UtiiOn,    CticIigO',         ^H 

^H                    Cbildien'a  Aid  Society  of  Westera 

^M 

^H                        PenDBylvania.  4<U. 

Ladies'  Industrial  Aid   ^ciety  of       ^^M 

^1                  ClLurcli  Army.  329. 

St.  JoLd'8  Cbufch,  CJiJciigo,  374.          ^H 

^^^                 Citizeoy'  Reliel  Committee, 

Ladies'  Relief  and  AitI  Society.  Chi-       ^H 

^^^H                  Df  BattliMore,  432. 

cagn.  374.                                                    ^H 

^^^H                   oIChlcii^D.  3(i6.  377,  393. 

Ladies'  Society  of  tbe  Uoni«  of  thB       ^H 

^^^B                of  New  York,  38Q,  445', 

Friendless.  Chicago.  374.                         ^H 

^^^H                at  Ptteraon,  40&,  409. 

rAdles'    Sodetj    of    E'ark    ATenue         ^^t 

^^^F                a(  fhilsdelpfala,  sas. 

Cborcb,  Chicago,  Sti.                               ^M 

^V                           of  Httabarg,  »82. 

National  Aaauciutioa  for  the  Study        ^| 

^^1                  Citj'Eo[iieBAssa<:iBtloD,CbicaeQ,  T2i> 

an-d  Prevention  of  Ta.be rculosjs,        ^H 

^^1                  CumiueTcLal  Club  Bdlief  Cummltteei 

E8.                                                          ^1 

^H                        ludianaEHilis,  41'J,  Jiy,  4tiO. 

New  England  Society,  74.                           ^H 

^H                    ComniitleiO  uf  FirtciiQ,  72. 

Neir  Jersej  Te-uem^nt-Honse  Com-       ^H 

^^1                  Ci)mmitt««  ufi  tha  PravenMciD  o-I  Tu- 

iniMlon  oflilOl,  TIf.                               ^1 

^^M                       berculosts  a!  tbo  New  York  Chili- 

New  York  City  Iid.isB,ioD  and  Trbct       ^H 

^^1                        Ity  OrgamzfltioD  Soci<iI;,C8. 

Soeiety,  44S.                                           ^| 

^H                  Coopoi  Ualon  Labor  Bureau,  336. 

New  York  Committee  far  tbe  Pr»-        ^H 

^H                  Department  of  CbaritfeB  nnd  Cot- 

vontioQ  o(  Titberciilosls,  SS.                    ^H 

^H                      roctiau  of  B&ltimore,  434. 

New  York  EtDp]aymeintSoclety,336.       ^H 

^H                  Department  of  CtiRrliies  ahiI  Cot- 

Neiv  Y'nrk  Orplian  A-tylum,  lit*.             ^H 

^H                     rociioii  of  riiiladBtphia,  303. 

New  York  State  Board  of  Cbaritiea,       ^H 

^H                  t)epR.rtmeQt  of  Public  Charltlee  of 

103. 2d3,  MS,  M&.                                  ^M 

^H                      New  York  Cltj,  lOS,  191,  19S,  19S, 

(ktavla  Bill  Association  of  PhlU-      ^H 

^B                     225, 294. 

delpbia,  72,                                           ^H 

^H                  Ea^t  Side  Relief  Work  Committee 

Fenny  Provident  Fund  of  tbe  Nev       ^^| 

^H                     of  New  York  City.  412',  131, 463. 

fork   Cbarity    OrgaoizatioD   So-       ^^M 

^^1                    Falb^rli^Bg    and    Widows    Society, 

clety,  342.                                                    ^1 

^M                     Ccaton.  .114. 

Poor  LA.ir  CommUsioD  of  1S32,  2ti9,        ^| 

^H                    FederJLtod  ChitrltieA  of  Bftlbimore, 

370, 275.                                                       ^H 

^M                       437,443. 

Provident  ABiociation,  Boaton,.  321,      ^^| 

^H                  Federation  of  J^viih  Ctiarltiei,  324. 

332.  323,  3M.                                             ^H 

^H                    Flood  Relief  CammlHSLon,  Si3,  SlUi, 

Provident  Relief  Fund,  7B.                     ^H 

^H                        my.  468. 

Red  Cra.Rs  Society,  American  Na-      ^H 

^^M                  Freiicb  Benevolent  Societjr, 

tlonal,  392,  403,  Ml.                              ^H 

^H                           of  Boston .  314. 

Rockefeller  Ustitute,  30.                         ^H 

^H                           of  N«W  York,  314. 

St.  Andrcw'a  Society,  20S.  314.                ^H 

^^1                    Friendly  Inn.  Baltimore.  433. 

St.    Bartliolomew's    Ctaurcli,    New       ^H 

^^M                    Frlendl)'  Inn.  ladianspolle,  429, 

York  aty.  3S6.                                       H 

^H                  German  .Society,  187,  314. 

St.    George's   P.  B.  Chnich,   New        ^M 

^H                  Bebrew  Benevolent  Society  of  B&l- 

York  City,  a»,                                      M 

^M                     timoro,  43«,  443. 

St.  George's  Society,  74.                          ^H 

^^1                  Home  lor  Aged  and  Infirm,,  Vvw 

St.  Mark's  Bv&DgelicBl  Church,  Now        ^H 

^M                     York.  132. 

York  City,  44&,  446,  449,  450.                 ^M 

^H                    Bonding     Problem    CoOaUilttee     Of 

gt    PAnl'B  P.  E.  Cburcb,  Pat«rw>D,       ^H 

^M                   Clev^lAiid,  12. 

40B.                                                                ^1 
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SftlyBtlon  umy,  23A,  248,  263,  28S, 

329.437. 
SftDltRry  Ke]i«(  Asftocintlon  of  l^ek- 

BonTi)Ic,  Fl8.,3a4,  WO. 
SaringB  Society,  Ml. 
Scots  Chariuble  Society  of  Boston, 

.114. 

Slocum  Reliot  CDmmltMe,  4U,  416, 
459,  KO. 

Society  for  OrganiziDg  Charity. 
Philadelphia..  IPS,  141,  30D,  301, 
303,  r-Wi. 

Bociely  For  the  Freveation  of  Cm- 
ell}'  tnCh<lilr«n, 'J6I. 

Society  for  th«  Freveatlon  of  Pan- 
IMrUm,  2SS.  291.  292. 

Society  !or  the  B«]i«f  at  DUtteM. 
IjODdon,76. 

Society  for  Ilia  Reliaf  of  Poor  Wid- 
ows Willi  famuli  Clilldren.  314. 

aoclety  oi  St.  Vincent  do  Paul,  334, 

SSS,  Hi.  i3n,  443,  4S1,  46T. 

StnteChATliieii  Aid  A»aociat!on,  Nee 

York.  01.  3(15. 
StAte    Free    Employment    Bureau, 

Mttrytiknii.  4-'U, 
TeineiDeat-UbuM      4^)<>mmls9iloti      at 

inoo,  ra. 

Teafttnent-Houifle  Cinniiinittee  of  tbe 
New  York  ChsiTlij  OrgtmlEKlion 

Society.  58.  iin. 
Teitemtiai'Hoiuie  Department.  N»w 

York  City.  lis.  72. 
Trinity  Chnivli.  New  York  City,  33e. 
Union   Beaavaloiit  Society,  Johns- 

tOWD,  SiS. 

United  Hpl)-rew  CharitleH  of  New 
York  City.  W.  324,  32S.  SB,  41S. 

Visiting  NuiH  Aueociailoii  a(  B«1ll- 
taitn.  441. 

Voluotsers.  The,  32fl. 

WLda*B'  8i^i«ty.  1ST,  'Hi. 
Sp6Ili7eT,  Chai-lM,  vtOl. 
SUDdard  of  living,  as  a.  basis  (nr  the 
genorai  pritK^iplB  of  rellel.  19. 
and  (liscipiiiinry  measurea,  23. 
Effeel  of  immi^irBtioQ  aa,  IftT. 
Standard  of  ltvikd,  thk. '2(MH. 
Ennmeratlon  of  eletneota:  burial. 
30;   sti«lt«r,  30;  diet.  30;    furni- 
ture. 31 ;  clothlug.?l2:  pare  water, 
cleRu  fttraets,  etc..  3^ ;  medical  at- 
teniluieiB.  33;  recrMtUu-Q,  ii3;   In- 


eoms  DBCiessary  tn  maintain,  3t; 
application  to  eharitable  rallel.35: 
(;tii.ag«it  i]j  tli«staridDrd;  decrease 
in  death-nkte.  ISi;  h-iiapital  care  lor 
the  Hick,  i!8;  fiuBDcin,!  piublem, 
il9i  hoapilal  hotel  sugKceted.  39; 
^ealcr  economy  of  linsptial^'.BrB, 
40;  hospilala  and 'Ihu  medical  pr<i- 
{esal'OJi,  11;  llb-erul  auJ  ditK/lmi- 
natiug  mediiial  rolief,  41;  cblld 
labor.  42;  defective  &Dd  diverse 
laws.  42;  uti  eflettive  <thtld  labor 
law,  42;  db£>ctid<tut  widows'' argu- 
ment, 43;  relief  by  peosioDB  or 
selinlarsliips  on  a  )iiip[ilem«nt  to 
law»  restricting  clilld  labor,  44; 
fresb-air  agencies.  44;  lelf-anp- 
port  lonns,  40 ;  dlatlnclion  between 
relief  In  ingtitnUoiu  and  lu  faniJ- 
Ues.  46. 

State  Boarda  of  CbftritteA.  283. 

Stewart.  A.  T..  381. 

Straubenmiller,  GufltaT,  447.  4.%. 

Street  cleaning  aa  cmergeacy  employ- 
ment. 411. 

Rturgis,  P.  B,,  30. 

S-ab^idiGH  to  hitspitaln,  39. 
to  lnHtltu.tloiiBlorohildroa,  109, 

Snffrafjo  reform  in  England,  2T1. 

Supplies  distrihiiHvl  in  tinaem  of  dis- 
aster, 37H,  3lr3,  fia,  4*1,  ViS. 

Surpln,*.  sfioial,  niid  relief,  ft,  7. 

Sweal.!ilinp<t  as  ttue  rieNtilt  (■!  thepTSa- 
&tie«  n1  low-grade  labor.  IftT. 

SympaLhy,  (tmnih  of,  11. 

Tailnir  simps  in  em^Tgem-y  relief.  414. 
Taylor.  Ocornc  fti3. 
Ten«mniiit-Hii>iine  Law  of  11)01),  ns. 
"  Tenemeut-lloano  Problem,"  (ST. 
Ten«)nent-haiiBe  piobleni  in  Amerlran 

cIHm,  87,  98. 
LpKi^'allon  fnr  smaller  dtlas,  69. 
Soareeeof  informatiaD  ia  tug^tAtO, 

72. 
Tenements.  renovatiAri  of,  rb  eraep. 

geacy  employment,  41B 
Thrift,  sKenclee  lor  tbe  promotion  of. 

335.  Ml. 
Thiirsfield.  J.  R,.274- 
Tolal  nbstlnenre.  Ill, 
Tratle-UDloii    inoveaient  Id  England. 

27a. 


H          4H                                 no^Ex                                  ^^^1 

^^1               TrsDiiMrtatloii  In  emtTgeo>*7  relitf. 

Jay.  John  and  Racbel,  231.                      ^H 

^1                        3TT.  44^.  454. 

Jennings.  CEiarlea  und  Vlatdrlna,  340.       ^^M 

^^M                  In  norms!  iini«»,  sk  Ghi.&itabi.e 

Jalmaon,  Dave.  257.                                 ^^M 

^H                                TRANnrOETATIOH. 

Jones,  JiOtu  and  MargareL,  227.               ^^M 

^H                  of  immigrants,  170. 

K««naD.  frank  atid  Nurali,  206.              ^H 

^H               Tubereutoflis,  14. 

Kellej,  Slicbael  and  Ann^  333,                 ^^M 

^H                  Movement  for  the  preT«iitdaD  of. 

Kemp,  Anna,  S23.                                    ^^M 

^H                     S3, 6». 

E-ennedy,  Jane,  I^S.                                 ^^M 

^^B                    .S'rclal  OBperts,  IK, 

Koem,  Edis-ard  and  Eli^^betli,  236.        ^H 

^H               Tncker.  Fntoh,  30,  469. 

|HiLiIie(>ri,  Henry  aad  Martha,  S40.           ^^M 

^H               TsricAt'  ftBLiBF  ^&aBI.■lIR,  18fi-2fie. 

MabUr.  Marie.  VJ^S.                                 ^M 

^H                     AFallone,  M&rcello,  2S>. 

Kuchmoco,  William  and  S^rali,  245.        ^^| 

^H                     B&cun,  W1I1IS.D1,  liNt. 

Hurphj,  Kate,  256.                                   ^H 

^1                     BeAumaLn,  Marie,  230. 

NdBwi,  Cbarlotte,  2f)0.                             ^M 

^H                   B&nder,  Jotan  and  Bridget,  22B. 

Patrick,  Jdhn  and  Anna,  236.                 ^H 

^B                     Blftk«,  tirHcB,  246. 

Peterson.  Horatio.  2fi7.                      ^^^H 

^B                  Blockle7.  Maiildn,  243. 

Piper.  Bartba.  24».                          ^^^^M 

^H                  Bonnar,  TttomaB  and  Cora,  22T. 

Balin,  Marie.  194.                            ^^^^| 

^^1                  BuwI«B,  Ttomaa  and  Jane.  310. 

Kathgaber.  Geor^lana,  19B.              ^^^^H 

^H                    Bradriock,  Suaan,  213. 

RlcbardA.  Kate.  223.                                ^M 

^^1                  Bradsbaw,  Heinry  ntid  Florence,  207. 

RiiiKolc.  Erama,  'Hi.                             ^^H 

^H                    Brady,  Prank  and  Ellen,  2M. 

RvR.'^i,  AUDa  and  Tlllarla.  218.              ^H 

^^M                  Brecken,  Margaret,  190. 

Sampaon,  C.  W.,  199.                            ^^H 

^^M                  BrenJian,  S^iplile,  IM. 

Schultz,  Frederick.  351,                         ^^M 

^H                    Bruce,  EmLlj,  226. 

Sbarp,  James,  300.                                 ^^H 

^H                  Burden,  CiuaJbe,  198, 

Sticehan,  Siliiry,  Wl.                              ^^H 

^^1                    Burn,  Anni? and  Jolin,  214. 

Ski'lmorB,  Erne»t  tmi  AUw,  3(13.           ^^M 

^H                  Byrnea,  8b^  and  ThMpbraatQB, 

Sydu^y,  PliiUp,  WS.                                   ^^M 

^H                        22T. 

TtHV,  EbADDzel:,  191.                                     ^^M 

^H                  CfiTunUi,  .Ii-tsepli  and  JnliBsaa,  322. 

Way,  Tbeodore,  235.                                  ^^M 

^H                    CAiapb«;]l.  Pplcr  aod  Agnes,  308. 

Wubgter,  Clara,  2M.                                  ^^M 

^^1                    (barney,  Grnoe,  211. 

Wheeler,  CLai'les.  11*7-                               ^^M 

^H                    Caspar,  Mary,  201. 

Williams,  Jolin  and  Eliza,  23S.               ^^M 

^H                  Carran.  Patrick.  256. 

WllBOQ.  CliaDotte.  221).                             ^H 

^H                  D'Araiio.  Katbarinie,  260. 

Yonnii,  Kate.  214.                                    ^H 

^^B                  Darifl,  Jameii,  ^iSG. 

Zed,  Albert  aud  Mary.                            ^^M 

^^^_             Ba  Vaudremoat.  Felix.  24A. 

^^M 

^^^^             Dolan,  TUoma.'taii']  .4nii,224. 

tlnemployed.  the,                                        ^^^ 

^^F                Donnerwald,  Arnold   and    LJzett«, 

In  ordiDary  times,  nee  IiiDirrniut>      ^^M 

^H                     209, 

DinrLACGUBNT.                                                     ^^M 

^H                  Doyi^r,  <!ifiorge  aud  Oara,  243. 

In  times  of  etaergencv  difittesB,  !t74,      ^^M 

^H                  Drake,  Samuel  and  Bat&h,  232. 

381,%i7,3M.  435.  441,142.                    ^H 

^H                    Diiacaa,  Mary.  S9(r. 

See  aito  Industriai.  i>istb,esb,             ^^H 

^H                  Dnaa,  E<i'v>'anl  and  Cnrclliie,  1231- 

TJaited  charities.,  16.                                     ^^H 

^H                  FriedHi.^1i,  Msrg«r«t,  l^- 

IJnlty  In  {'harlta.lilG  ai^tivlties,  10.              ^^^| 

^H                    Garrett,  John  and  Cntbatlae,  23a. 

TJninartied  tnOtlloi- >>f  Itli  vhilii,  90.                ^^M 

^H                       GreeDwi>n<l,  Arthur  fi,,  '2i6. 

'Uactt^aiilt.eA    iadividiml   rliurity,  74,        ^^M 

^H                  Bagerman,  Jameii,  25ti. 

^M 

^H                  Hardy,  FerdlnaDd,  226. 

Unrestrieled  inmig ration,                          ^H 

^^^1                Barrijmn.  G«orgeaiiil  Ann  Is,  311. 

Ai^utueiitB  a^BSt,  16T.                             ^^t 

^^^H              Henderson.  WUliamaiut  Myrtle.  226. 

Argunieata  for,  IfiS.                                 ^^M 

^                  Ho^an.  Jana,  341- 

Untrained  laveHil gators,  In  emergency      ^^M 

^H                  Halton,  Allml  and  FraacM,  217. 

reliel,  409,  4,a7.                                     ^H 
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VagFftntB,  not  properly   lanutM   of 

almsbouseB.  132. 
Van  Cortlandt,  Robert  A.,  446, 447. 
VanderbUt,  William  K.,  360. 
VeillBr,  lawience,  65,  72. 
Voluntary  aaBoclations,  origin  of,  11. 
Tolimteer  service  In  relief  work,  318, 

322,  323,  340,  317,  394,  3S7. 

Wages,  relief  in  aid  of,  24. 
Warner,  Amos  G.,  283,  343. 
Webb,    Beatrice    and    Sidney,    TTS, 

273. 
Weeden,  William  B.,  63. 
Weinacht,  Richard,  447. 


Weller,  Charles  F.,  478. 
White,  Alfred  T.,  304. 
Widow  with  smaU  children,  9S. 
Widower  with  family,  91. 
Wllflon,  Anna  T.,  2S4. 
Wlnea,  F.  H.,  SOS. 
Winter  of  1893-1894. 

See  iNDrsTEiAL  dbt&bm. 
Wlnthrop,  Robert  C,  322. 
Women,  unmarried,  80. 
Work  test  Id  emergency  ttUtt,  tSff, 

429. 
Wright,  Junta  A.,  301. 

Tat»,  J.  N.,  283, 280, 387. 


"T^HE    following   pifcs   contain    ■dvertiseinenta    of   a 
few  of  the  Macmillan  booki  on   kindred  lubjecti. 


The  Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected,  and  Delin* 
quent   Cfaildrea 

By  HOMER   FOLKS 

CnHmii-iieiier  e/Puilie  CAariiidM  «fth*  CUf  ti/N*vi  IMt. 

ClOitll     l6ma    3i.o»  A«t 

"Among  our  experts  none  itftDdi  highcT  than,  the  cultivated  anthar,  tnd  In 
tbia  work  be  writes  oct  of  the  memories  and  studies  of  a.  fruitful  life,  and  give* 
to  the  public  wise  And  reliable  cuunscL" 

—  Professor  Ckakles  R.  Hemiersom  Id  TAt  VaUHtvitw, 

Constructive  and  Preventive  Pbilanthropy 

By  JOSEPH  LEE 

ViM~fttiidti\toftlu  Matsaclautta  Cbite  Lr^m 

Vltb  OB  lotrodBctMB  by  JACOB  A.  E1II8 

Clotb        l6mo       Sl.oD  nel 

"  Mr.  Lee  hu  brougbt  Cogelher  in  a  «nall  conpaas,  and  Is  eztTetnelj  ludd 
fonn,  a  vast  body  of  facts  -which  speak  for  thciraelves,  and  his  standpoiot  is  that 
of  modern  progrcuivc  pedagogy,  whii^b  recognizes  that  i  ml  it  alio  at.  mutt  fit  chil> 
rken  aod  youth  instead  of  forcing  the  latter  to  fit  imtilutioiiBj' 

—  Gt  £TAlf  LEY  HALU 

The  Development  of  Thrift 

By  MARY    WILLCOX   BROWN 

Otrntral  Stcretary  e/tlu  Hmrf  WaiiiM  Ckildrtit't  Aid  SdCftIf,  BaOimmv 
Clolh         lamfl        %t.iio 

"  A  very  ttrotig  argument  (or  organiied  charity  . . .  treated,  »n,d  well  treated, 
Tty  one  who  hai  had  experience  anrt  brings  to  her  lubjecl  a  toiod  Inipirtd  b/ 
intelligent  research  and  icientilic  study,"  —  Caiholit  Mirrar, 

Friendly  Visiting  among  the  Poor 

A  Handbook  for  CHARiTy  Workers 

By  A1ARY  E.   RICHMOND 

G^Ural  S4tr*iary  trfilu  Chariiy  OrganUatum  SetUty  ofSaJHmtr* 

Cloth        ibmo       Si. DO 

"  A  tmall  book,  full  of  inspiradon,  yet  intensely  prttctical.  »»  needed  (or  the 
growing  Company  of  workers  who  mediBte  beln'cen  dependent  families  and  the 
comfortable  public.     Mi«  Richmond  ho*  brought  together,  ham  careful  reading 
and  succeufal  personal  experience,  a  body  of  instruction  of  the  highciil  value." 
— l^ofciftor  Chaioks  K.  Hemiek&un  in  jimericiiH  yournai  0/ Sffdokfji. 
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The  Principles  of  Sociology 

Amalvsis  of  Pkenomcna  of  Association  and  of  Social 
Organization 


8y  FRANKLIN    HENRY   QIDDINQS,  M.A. 

J^roftitor  of  Sodsiogy  in  Columim  Unmersi^ 

Ctoth  Svo  Sj.aoiMl 

"  II  Is  a  IrvBtise  which  will  confirm  the  higher  expectatiaru  ef  Ihoss  whs  hive  ex- 
peeled  much  from  this  alerl  ot*eiver  and  viriis  iliinket.  Beyond  a  neasoiiible  douhl,  lh« 
volume  U  (he  ablest  and.  mott  IhoroughSy  salisfaclory  treatise  on  the  subjecl  in  Ihc  English 
langUHge."  —  LUerary  WertS. 

"  The  distinctive  meril  of  the  work  J»  thai  it  is  neither  M-onomics  nor  history.  .  .  „  He 
hu  found  a  new  field  and  devolC'd  his  energies  id  ils  c:xploratic>ii,  .  .  .  The  chapiers  oa 
Social  Populalic>n  and  on  Social  ConstitHiion  are  among  the  beai  in  the  book.  It  is  here 
thM  the  tr^ethpd  pf  P;f>fcss<>r  Gi(I4in^  shawK  itself  to  the  best  advanla^i:.  The  probTemi 
of  BnthmpologV  and  ethnology  are  iliO  fully  fttld  ably  harsdlfld.  Of  Ih*  other  parti  ]  like 
best  of  all  the  discussion  of  iradition  and  of  sociaL  choices;  on  these  topics  he  shnws  the 
greaiesl  originalJij.  1  have  not  the  space  to  Ulte  up  these  or  other  doctrines  in  detail,  nor 
would  such  work  be  of  much  value.    A  tisEfut  book  must  be  read  to  be  undei^tood.' 

—  Professor  Simon  N.  Pattei*.  in  Satnet. 


The  Elements  of  Sociology 

A  Text-book  for  Colleges  and  Schools 
By  FRANKLIN   HENRY  aiDDINOS.  M.A. 

8r«  Si.ioiMt 

"It  is  thorouehlj  intelligent,  independcni,  augK^stive,  and  manifests  an  unafTecieil 

enlbiisiasEn.  for  social  progress,  and  -on  the  whole  a  just  and  sober  apprchenaion  of  the 
coDdilioQS  and  essential  features  of  such  piogress." 

—  Professor  H.  StDCWlCK  in    Jit  EconamU  JouraaL 

"Of  lis  extreme  interest,  IM  suggestivenoss,  :lis  helpfuhiess  to  readers-  to  whom  sodil 
questions  are  itnporlant.  but  who  have  not  lime  or  inclination  for  specia.1  study,  we  can 
bea.rsinccre  and  grateful  1estimony."—»A>m  Vori  Timti. 

"Professor  Giddings  iraprcMcs  (he-  reader  equally  by  his  independence  of  judgment 
and  bjr  hi*  tharoii£li  mastery  ol  every  subjei:t  ihut  tonics  Into  his  Mew.'' •—/Af  Ckurckmam 
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